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FOREWORD 


Jawahailal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. 
He symbolised some of the major forces whidi have transformed our 
age. 

When Jairaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the pdvil^ 
of the West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The im> 
pressioi) given was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed 
merely to sustain their masters in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal 
Ndiru’s own education in Britain could be interpreted, in a sense, as 
an attempt to secure for him a place within the pale. His letters of 
the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in science and Inter- 
national affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and 
perhaps outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the 
ordinary run of men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal 
being who became intensely involved with the problems of the poor 
and the oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave 
articulation and leadership to millions of people in his own country 
and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows 
of men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that national¬ 
ism should be poised on a sense of international community and that 
it was not sufficient to brood on these things when action was uigent 
and Compelling—tiiese were the principles which inspired and gave vitii- 
lity to Jawaharlal Nehru's activities in the years of India’s struggle for 
freedom and made him not only an intense nationalfrt but one of the 
leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could daim Jawaharlal Ndiru for 
its own. Long days in jail were spent in reading widdy. He drew 
mudi from the thought of the East and W(»t and from the philoso¬ 
phies of the past and the present. Never rdigious in the formal sense, 
yet he had a deep love for the culture and tradition of his own land. 
Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deqply influenced by that theory and 
was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet Union on his 
fint visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too com¬ 
plex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single 
or total explanation. He himsdf was a socialist with an abhcmence of 
regimentation and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in 



civ9t libfilrty wilh the necessity of mitigating economic and social wictched- 
ncss. His struj^les, both within himsdf and with the outside world, to 
adjust such seeming contradictions are what make his life and work signi¬ 
ficant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests 
in world affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawahazial 
Nehru sought to speak objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the 
shrill leases of the ‘cold war'. Whether his influence hdped on cer¬ 
tain occasions to maintain peace is for the future historian to assess. 
What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he compaanded 
an intemational audience reaching far bc^nd governments, that he 
spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women aroimd the globe 
and ihat his was a constituency which extendi far beyond India. 

So ^ ^ly of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who 
grew in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that 
was noble in his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious hu¬ 
man being who summed up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third 
world' as well as the humanism which transcends dogmas and is adapt¬ 
ed to the contemporary contact. His achievement, by its very nature 
and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. And it is 
with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the 
valour and compassion of the human spirit that the Jav^harlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting 
of all that is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. 
There is, as is to be expected in the speeches and writings of a man 
so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, much that is ephe¬ 
meral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda will 
also nc^ find place here. But it is planned to include -everything else 
and the whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and 
endeavour of one who was not only a leader of wffn and a lover of 
mankind, but a completely integrated human being. 


It-— 
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New I^elhi 
lU'January W1 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal N^tra Memorial Fund 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume covets the short period of about eight months, from 
4 December 1941, when Jawaharlal, along with the individual satyagraha 
prisoners, was released from prison, till 8 August 1942, when the A.I.C.C. 
meeting at Bombay passed the-'Quit India' resolution, whereupon the 
Government of India arrested Mahatma Gandhi and the members of 
the Wyricing Committee. During this period, the war in Europe was 
at its most bitter stage. The Nazis had attacked the Soviet Union 
in June 1941, and the X^erman advance was halted only at the gates of 
Moscow in D««mber. Thereafter the two sides were locked in grim 
battle along the whole front. In December 1941, Japan also had come 
into the war, and, after her rapid occupation of Malaya, Singapore and 
Burma, landings on India’s eastern seaboard seemed imminent. 

In face of this extreme crisis, the British Government, to Jawaharlal’s 
exasperation, continued to display a total lack of imagination. Chur¬ 
chill’s announcement that the Atlantic Charter would not apply to India 
had already angered Indian opinion. Jawaharlal was clear-minded about 
the need to resist any Japanese invasion, and he toured the country urging 
his countrymen to be courageous and to build up their self-reliance. 
But he was not prepared to compromise with the British, and — in con¬ 
trast to Rajagopalachari--urged that the only solution to the Indian 
problem was transfer of full power to a national government. He wel¬ 
comed the visit in February 1942 of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and 
his wife although tiiis led to no practical results. A month later, Sir 
Stafford Cripps brought proposals from the War Cabinet. 'ITie pro¬ 
longed negotiations, conducted on the Congress side primarily by Jawahar¬ 
lal, ended in failure. The repression that followed and the growing 
evidence of Britain’s policy of racial discrimination while withdrawing 
from Malaya, Singapore and Burma confirmed Mahatma Gandhi in his 
view that Britain was incapable of defending India and should, therefore, 
withdraw. Jawaharlal had considerable reservations but ultimatdy drafted 
the resolution adopted by the Congress in August 1942, demanding British 
withdrawal so as to enable Indians to defend themselves and prevent 
India from sliding into passivity. For vindication of India’s right to 
freedom, the resolution sanctioned the starting of a nonviolent mass 
stmggle on the widest possible scale under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Much pf the material in this volume has been selected from the 



psipm of Jawthadal Ndini. The cooperation extended bjr the Diiector 
and staff of the Ndiru Memorial Museum and Libraiy is acknowledged. 
• Some lettets written to Kamala Nehni, Padmaja Naidu and ViC. 
Krishna Menon in the late twenties and thirties are included in the 
Appendix. We have so far been unable to trace few letters written 
to Madame Chiang during the period covered in this volume. 

The National Archives of India have authorized us to utilize matoial 
in their custody. The Hindustan Times, The Bonibay Chronide, The 
Hindu, The Tribune, National Herdd, Amrita Bazar Patrika, The States- 
rrum and The Leader have allowed us to reprint speeches, statements, 
articles and editorials first published by them. Adcnowledgmeptits are 
also due for permission to reprint to: (1) Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London (eight extracts from The Transfer of Power 
in India 1942-47, Vols. I and II); (2) Public Record Office, London 
(one letter to Sir Stafford Cripps in the British Cabinet papers); (3) 
The Spectator (article in issue of 15 May 1942); and (4) Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay (two items from A Bunch of Old Letter). 

The item oititled Can Indians Get Together? **® 1942 by the New 
York Times Company is reprinted by permission", and Indk*8 Day of 
Reckoning is “reprinted from the March 1942 issue of FORTUNE 
Magazine by special permission ® 1942 Time INC." 
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omu AND THE WAK 


1. Hol^ Fast to Our Anchor' 


To all my comrades, to Congressmen, to the people of the United 
Provinces, greetings.® It is good to meet old friends ag^in, to see fami¬ 
liar faces, to feel the warmth of the welcoming smile and the embrace 
and grip of comradeship. It is good to see the wide fields and the 
aowded streets and ever-changing panorama of humanity. But it is not 
good tOj,go in and out of prison at the bidding of alien authority. It is 
not good to come out of the narrow confines of a jail into the larger 
prison that is India today. The time will come surely when we break 
through and demolish all the prison walls that encompass our bodies 
and minds, and function freely as a free nation. But that time is not 
yet and we may not foiget this or rejoice at a trivial change which has 
no meaning. 

In this world of infinite suffering, where violence and hatred and the 
spirit of destruction seem to reign supreme, there is no rest or avoidance 
of travail. In this India, where foreign and authoritarian rule oppresses 
and strangles us, there is no peace for us and the call for action in the 
interest of a free India and a free world comes insistently to our ears. 
The call of India is there for those who wish to hear, the call of suffer¬ 
ing humanity becomes mcoe agonising from day to day. So there is no 
rest for us but to carry the burden of the day and hold fast to our 
anchor. 

We have watched from afar the heroic courage and infinite sacrifice 
of other peoples struggling for their freedom, especially of the people of 
China, after four and a half years of terrible stmggle; and of the people 
of Soviet Russia, pouring their hearts' blood and destroying their own 
mighty achievements so that freedom may live.® Our conditions are 
different, our ways of struggle are not the same. Yet there is the same 
call for sacrifice and discipline and iron determination. 


1. Statement to the press, Lucknow, 5 December 1941. National Herald^ 6 Dec¬ 
ember 1941. 

2. Jawahatlal was rdeased from fail on 4 December 1941. 

3. On 22 June 1941, Germany attacked the Soviet Union without prior declaration 
of war. The Russians suffered sevofal defeats and lost much territory before 
they halted the Germans at the gates of Moscow in December 1941. The 
Dneproges Dam on the Dnieper River, in East Central Ukrainian S.S.R., built 
in 1928-32 with American aid, was blown up by the Russians on 27 August 
1941 as they fell back before the Germans. 
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The call of India continues to resound in our ears and tingle the blood 
in our veins. So let us go forward then along the path of our choice 
and take all the trials and tribulations with serenity and confidence and 
with smiling countenance. 


2. OnWar> 


! shall be sorry if Russia loses, though I do not entertain that fear; if 
I were asked with whom my sympathies lay in this war, I would un¬ 
hesitatingly say with Russia, China, America and England. But, in spite 
of my sympathy for the group, there is no question of my giving help to 
Britain. How can I fight for a thing, freedom, which is denied to me? 
British policy in India appears to be to terrify the people, so that in 
anxiety we may seek British protection. 

The release of political prisoners has not changed the situation; so far 
as Britain's policy towards India is concerned, it remains the same. 
While I cannot off-hand say what course the Congress will pursue, it 
has been demonstrably prov«i that the Congress stand is very correct. 
I admire the way Mahatma Gandhi has conducted the satyagraha move- 
ment‘ and affirm my confidence in the Mahatma's leadership. 

You are aware of the latest developments in the Far East* where a 
new curtain has been rung down and no one knows what will follow. 
The war might even spread to India. 

You should think for yourselves and should not be carried away by 
slogans. 1 am against disruption amongst students, which is a sign of 
weakness. You should work together, for you will have to shoulder 
responsibility in the future. 


1. Speech at Lucknow University, 8 December 1941. From The Hindtatan Times, 
10 December 1941. 

2. The individual satyagraha ot dvil disobedience was started by Mahatma Gandhi 
on 17 Octoba 1940 as a prot^t against the British denial of the right of freedom 
of q>eech to Indians to preach against the war and India's participation in it. 

3. Japan attacked Pearl Hai^ur and declared war on the United States and Britain 
on 7 December 1941. Thailand, by an agreement with the Japanese on 8 Decem¬ 
ber 1941, allowed Japanese troops passage through its territory. The Japanese 
also attacked Singapore and Malaya. 
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3. Fre«dom the Only Basle of Action* 


Every sensitive person must feel to a greater or less degree tire agony of 
the world today. No individual or nation can or should think in terms 
of narrow self-interest in the face of this great catastrophe. We have 
to take the wider outlook ultimatdy even in terms of self-interest for 
there can be no doubt that national isolation is dead and the future is 
hardly likely to consist of a large number of separate national entities. 
Whatever attitude we take up in India we must keep the wider aspects 
in view. This war is something much bigger than a war, and out of 
its womb all manner of changes will arise. 

I should like India to use its strength and resources in ^vour of pos¬ 
sible good chan^. In tire grouping of powers struggling for mastery, 
on both sides there seem to be dreams entertained by governments of 
world domination. Undoubtedly this is so on the part of Hitler. It is 
not proclaimed as such by the other side. I have no doubt that any 
attempt at world domination by any group of powers will be harmful 
and must be resisted. Still I thhik that in the grouping that exists there 
is also no doubt that progressive forces of the world are aligned with 
the group represented by Russia, Britain, America and China. In addi¬ 
tion to these propessive toroes this poup has also got strongly entrench¬ 
ed reactionary forces as evidenced by the treatment accorded to India. 
This treatment inevitably governs our Own policy. Yet at the same time 
we must sympatiiise and wish well to the group which contains the pro¬ 
gressive forces, more specially those of China and Soviet Russia. 

In regard to India we have amongjst us many differences of opinion, 
some of which are vital. Yet I think so far as Indians are concerned, to 
whatever group they might belong, one thing should be common and that 
is the freedom of India. It sh^d be possible tor all of us to accept 
this common basis for the present, and ccloperate together to that end, 
keeping, if necessary, all our differences tor future consideration and 
settlement. Possibly even this period of working together, in spite of 
our differences, will help in resolving those very differences. We are up 
against very big things in the world. None eff us can ff:^get this with¬ 
out becoming petty and little-minded. We have seen how some coun¬ 
tries of i^ia have in the course of this war lost their independence— 

1. Interview to the press, Ladenow, 9 December 1941. FVom National Herdd, 10 
December 1941. 
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Iraq,* Iran* and now practically Thailand. We must, therefore, take 
this larger view and if we cannot make up our diffcrenoes now, at least 
keep them for a future occasion, and meanwhile work together for 
the independence of India within the framework of larger world freedom. 

Question : In the given conditions today, would you comment on 
Mahatma Gandhi's leadership? 

Jawaharlal Nehru : Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership has been brilliant; he 
has stood firm as a rock on cotain fundamental principles and has not 
allowed himself to be diverted by various smaller happenings. *Tt is very 
very easy for me or anyone else to criticise here or there certain minor 
developments with which we may not wholly agree but, looking at the 
scene as a whole, I think that Gandhi’s leadership has not only been 
straight and sound but brilliant. 

Q: What are your views in regard to nonviolence? 

JN: I have been tunable in the past to accept all the implications of 
the doctrine in so far as its practical application is concerned. But I 
have held that this is an id^l worth striving for, with all our might, and 
even this World War has demonstrated the utter folly of continued 
applicat’on of violence to the settlement of any problem. In fact, violence 
today can be effectively used only by three or four big powers; the others 
may be hangers-on. By themselves, they are completely incapable of 
thinking in terms of violence. 

Q: How do you reconcile yourself to nonviolence in international 
afbirs? 

JN; I am convinced that the only way out for the world is complete 
disarmament or else more or less complete destructiefn. I can conceive, 
however, of general disarmament being accompanied by an international 

2. After King Gfaaza’s death in 1939, his infant son, Feisal II, became Icing under 
the regency of his pro-British uncle, Abd-uMlah. In April 1941, the ruling group 
of colonels under Rashid Ali went to war with the British but was defeated. 
Iraq was again on the side of the Allies under the regency of Nuri-al-Sa'id. 

3. Iran proclaimed her neutrality in 1939 but in 1941 the British and Russians 
sought rights of tranrit through Iranian territory. Permission having been r^sed, 
the two powCTs invaded and occupied Iran on 25 August 1941 and divided Iran 
into two zones. The Russians occupied ^the north of the country and the British 
the south. Reza Shah abdicated in favour of his son Muhammad Reza. 
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air force which might be used for police purposes. But it is essential 
that this should not be under the control of a few great powers who can 
thus impose their will upon others. National freedom for each nation is 
essential before any such step can be taken. 

Q: What is the position of the Congress vis-a-vis the war? 

JN: The Congress position was first fully stated in the declaration of 
September 1939* and subsequently added to by the All India Congress 
Committee resolutions. It remains till it is modified. Its application 
must necessarily depend on many factors. For instance, if it were made 
clear by the British Government that they accept that position comple¬ 
tely, not just for the Congress, but for India, and give effect to it, this 
in itself would be a major international event, changing the whole cha¬ 
racter of the war. Inevitably the many drawbacks and obstacles towards 
giving support to the Allied cause would then be removed. 

How India would give practical effect to its undoubted moral support 
to that cause then would be a matter for full consideration; it will have 
to be decided by the representatives of the people of India. The imme¬ 
diate object before India would necessarily be to defend itself. 

Q: Will you advise Congressmen to cooperate with the Govern¬ 
ment in A.R.P. measures?® 

JN: I am not fully in touch with the situation. Congressmen obvious¬ 
ly will always give help in the protection of life, whenever such danger 
arises. Ordinarily, cooperation with the authorities means submission to 
the authorities. To my mind there are few people in this wide world who 
are so incompetent as the authorities in India in any matter. It is very 
difficult for intelligent people to submit to the decisions of unintelligent 
people. 

Q: What do you think about the Indianisation of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council?® 

4. See Selected Works, Vol. 10, pp. 122-138. 

5. Air Raid Precaution exercises were organised by civic administrations in cities 
and towns for the safety of life against air bombardment. 

6. The Govanment of India stated on 22 July 1941, “As a result of the increased 
pressure of work in connection widi the war, it has been decided to enlarge the 
Executive Ckmndl of the Governor-General in India in enda to permit the 
separation of portfolios....” Accordingly, M.S. Aney and Sultan Ahmed were 
appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
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JN: I have never been able to understand the significance of Indianisa- 
tion in anything, whether it is the Government or the amiy. One does 
not talk of the Anglidsation of the British army or the British Govern- 
ment. One talks about nationalisation of the country’s government or 
army, one talks of power being transferred. The question, therefore, is 
not one of Indianisation but of transfer of power and the authority con¬ 
trolling that power. If the Executive Council of the Viceroy consisted 
of Indians of his choice, under the present circumstance it would make 
no difference to the seat of power; but if repreentatives who are respon¬ 
sible to others are chosen, that means an independent, reponsible govern¬ 
ment and the Viceroy fade out. • 

, Parliamentary activity means nothing unles there is a reponsible par¬ 
liament functioning. Mere going to the Central Assembly, delivering 
speeche or asking quetions are not functioning in parliament at all, but 
whether it is deirable or not is another quetion. We must not delude 
ourselve by such vague phrase. But to me this kind of activity is 
entirely ineffective and unjustified and not in accordance with the general 
policy of the Congres at the preent moment. 

Q: What is the preent policy of the Congres? 

JN: The present policy of the Congres is not hundred per cent but 
largely one of noncooperation. But if you have followed the various 
movements conducted by the Congres during the last twenty years or 
so, you will have some picture of what that means. When we were not 
doing anything effective or taking any action we allowed the opposition 
to function, but it doe not now fit in. 

Q: VTiat are your views about the Muslim League’s demand for 
minority protection in the Constituent Assembly?'^ 

JN: I cannot conceive of any valid opposition to that suggetion. I 
can conceive of an organisation or a minority saying that in certain 
matters which it considers important the will of the majority should not 
prevail against its own wishe. In such case either there is agreement 
between the so-called majority and the so-called minority in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly or there is disagreement. The quetion then arise how 

7. Speaking in tibe Working Committee meeting of the Muslim League, on 
24 February 1941, Jinnah stated that the Congress really demanded a Hindu 
raj and the Muslims would not accept a Constituent Assonbfy based on adult 
franchise or even an Interim National Government at the centre such as the 
Congress demanded. 
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to meet that disagreement. To say that an attempt should not be made 
by the representatives of the country even to find a basis for agreement 
seems entirely unjustified. As for the British Government th^ have 
succeeded in creating by their Own misguided policy so many knots and 
tangles in India that they have themselves got tied up in all of them. 
It is not for me to suggest how they should untie themselves. 

Q: Do you think that the minorities should be given separate 

electorates or joint electorates in the Constituent Assembly? 

JN: Every minority w’hich has a separate electorate at present and 
desires to have it should have it. 

Q: How far has the country gained from the satyagraha move¬ 
ment? 

JN: It is very diflScult to weigh moral issues. The fundamental thing 
behind the satyagraha movement during these twenty-two years has been 
the strengthening of the Indian people. I think it has succeeded in an 
ample measure not only in so far as Congressmen are concerned, but 
even those who may not be within the Congress. In a sense India has 
gained tremendously by it. Further, it has put forward before the world 
a method of peaceful struggle which, though it may fall into errors 
owing to human frailty, is undoubtedly a great evolution in the world 
of thought as well as action. In the present instance, I fed that the 
satyagraha movement has enabled us to maintain the self-respect and 
dignity of India, to prevent the demoralisation which a passive submission 
to foreign authority brings in, and to impress the world not only with the 
Indian demand for freedom but also with the value of the peaceful tech¬ 
nique of struggle while inhuman war goes on in a great part of the world. 


4. India’s Unchanged Attitude to War* 


After over thirteen months spent in the solitude and isolation of prison 
it is not easy to adjust oneself to the activities of the changing world. 
Individual opinions may be ejqiressed, but they will lack the reality which 

1. Statement to Daily Herald, Lucknow, 9 December 1941. Printed in Naiiotuil 
Herald, 12 December 1941. The Dmly Herdd published only extracts in its issue 
of 15 December 1941. Here we arc giving the National Herdd version. 
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contact with people and a living situation gives them. I am seeking to 
regain these contacts and the Congress Working Committee will no doubt 
give expression to its views very so(m. 

My first impression is of the hardening in the situation in India. The 
repeated declarations on behalf of the British Government in regard to 
India and the policy that has been pursued have antagonised almost 
every section of Indian opinion and made people here believe that noth¬ 
ing can be expected from this Government. The attempts to play off 
different groups against each other and to promote every disruptionist 
activity, the support of reactionary elements, the reversion to conditions 
of fifty years ago and the openly offensive and authoritarian attitude of 
the pCTmanent officials of the Indian Civil Service have made conditions 
far worse than they have ever been within my knowledge. Bitterness has 
been added by the ill-treatment of political prisoners* and by the deten¬ 
tion in concentration camps of large numbers without charge or trial.* 

This is the national background, and the release from prison of a 
number of Congressmen does not make any essential difference. Even 
now there are thousands in prisons and concentration camps. But even 
if all these were released the real problem will remain, made mudi har¬ 
der of amicable solution by the events of the past two years. There was 
a time, soon after the war began, when a possibility arose of solving the 
problem.^ But that tide in the affairs of men was allowed to pass and 
everything was said and done to anger and humiliate the proud nation¬ 
alism of India, which is by for the strongest force which moves our peo¬ 
ple. That nationalism is not the aggressive nationalism of Europe but 
the peaceful nationalism of a people demanding their own independence 
within a larger world order of free nations. 

At the same time, the people of India had long sympathised and ex¬ 
pressed their solidarity with the progressive forces in the world, in China, 
Europe, America and elsewhere. That sympathy continued and they 
viewed with anxiety the prospect of these forex^s being crushed by the 


2. Complaints wexe received that prisoners who were allowed charlchas were not 
allowed slivers although spinning was a recognized jail industry. Tlic ‘C’ class 
food continued to be bad. LaAi charges took place frequently inside the jails. 
Although political detenus at the start received allowances of Rs. 10 and Rs. 5, 
almost all of them were deprived of such albwances shortly afterwards. They 
were divided into 2 classes; the ‘A’ class detenus received rations worth Re. 0-4-? 
each, while those in the ‘C’ class were given Re. 0-1-4 each. When represen¬ 
tations failed to lead to any improvement there were often hunger strikes. 

3. About 300 political prisoners in Delhi, Ajmer and Deoli jails were detained 
under the Defence of India Act and their cases were never investigated. They 
were even denied the hreatment given to political prisoners. 

4. See Selected Works, Vol. 10, pp. 122-138, 
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fascist nations. On the British side, they saw a combination of impeiia- 
list and democratic forces, with the former completely controlling Indian 
policy. In spite of their evident sympathy with the anti-fascist forces 
and nations, they could not submit to conditions which meant national 
humiliation and an acceptance of their subject condition. Indeed, their 
very anti-fascist outlook made them rebel against the fascist and authori¬ 
tarian nature of the Government of India. The spread of tho war to 
the Soviet Union widened and intensified their sympathy for the pro¬ 
gressive forces, but did not affect their reaction to the British Government’s 
policy in India, for that was based on other causes. No self-respecting 
people or nation could tolerate a surrender on this issue, whatever the 
consequences. 

Many of us were distressed that at this supreme moment in the world’s 
history India was not playing a more active and effective part. We 
shared the agony of the world. Yet we felt that even so we were play¬ 
ing a not unworthy part by drawing attention to certain essential aspects 
of freedom without which a military victory would be valueless and would 
lead to even greater tragedies. It was essential to recognise that the en¬ 
tire world must be based on freedom and the cooperation of free peoples 
in a world order, that the economic order must be changed to prevent 
exploitation and to promote the fullest use of the world’s resources for 
human betterment, that there must be full disarmament of all nations and 
an end of armed warfare between them. Hitler’s victory would be a 
greater disaster, but it would also be a disaster if others who were victors 
established a hegemony over the world, supported armed might, which 
would develop into another type of fascist authoritarianism. The only 
alternatives were freedom and disarmament all round, and continuing 
warfare and destruction. 

Mahatma Gandhi is a full believer in nonviolence. Most of us are not 
pacifists, but this war itself has convinced us of the futility of armed states 
trying to destroy each other as well as civilisation periodically by war. Tlie 
system which gives rise to this must go. This war will run its appointed 
course, but it must be made clear that this system must be ended. Per¬ 
sonally I agree with Mr. H.G. Wells’ proposal that there should be an 
international air force and no national armies.® But this must be really 
international, and not controlled by a few great powers. We want no 
great powder, greater in armed might, but free nations. 


5. H.G. Wells, in an article reprinted"in The Bombay Chronicle of 13 July 1941, 
stated that “this war has revolutionised all our ideas of war on land, at sea, in 

the air_the objective of all rational men throughout the world, so far as I can 

work it out, should be ... that we bring out of this war a world federal con¬ 
trol of the air that shall make another blitzkrieg impossible for ever more.” 
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The entry of Japan into the war has now made it world-wide, and it 
approaches India’s borders. 'That is of vast interest to us, but it will not 
make us panicky. Our sympathies must inevitably be with the non- 
fascist nations. And such help as we can give them, consistently with 
our own principles, would flow to them, if we functioned as a free peo¬ 
ple. Only freedom can tone down the enormous antagonism that British 
policy in India has aeated. 

Whether it is India or the world or the war, no petty hesitant half¬ 
measures are of any avail. This was so in September 1939, when the Con¬ 
gress issued its declaration on the war, by which it has stood throughout. 
This is much more so now, and the history of the past two y^ars bears 
witness to it. People who think in terms of preserving the old order, 
or presuming to tell us in India that they are the best judges of what 
we should have, are not going to solve anything. They are dangerous 
relics of a past, which must be swept away if the ground is to be cleared 
for real victory and freedom. And of that the greatest test is India now, 
in the present, and not after the war. 


5. Cable to V. K. Krishna Menon* 


Allahabad 
11 December 1941 

Your cable.* I have sent a message to Daily Herald,® sending another 
long message to News Chronicle^ via Bombay. Reynolds requests mes¬ 
sage, but no press authority. Only the Working Committee is entitled 
to give an authoritative exposition of policy. Prisoners’ release makes 
no difference to Indo-British relations, but desire express solidarity with 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. He requested Jawahailal for a message to Daily Herald and forwarded good 
wishes from J.G. Winant. 

See preceding item. 

4. See succeeding item. 
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peoples of China and Soviet Union in their magnificent struggle for free¬ 
dom. Please convey my greetings and good wishes to Winant,® Maisky,® 
Wellington Koo."^ 


Jawaharlal Nehm 

5. John Gilbert Winant (1889-1947); Chairman of United States Social Security 
Board, 1935-37; Director, International Labour Organisation, 1937-41; United 
States ambassador to Great Britain, 1941-46. 

6. Ivan Mikhailovich Maisky (1884-1975); Soviet diplomatist; ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1932-43; Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1943-46; author of Before 
the Storm (1944), Who Helped Hitler, ^mirmcences (1962), Memoirs of a 
Soviet Ambassador (196^), Bernard Shaw and the Others, Reminiscences (1967). 

7. (b. 1888); Chinese diplomatist; served both the Peking Government, 1922-28, 
and tlie Kuomintang Government after 1928; delegate to Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence, 1919-21; Foreign Minister, 1922-24, 1926-27, 1931; ambassador to France, 
1936-41, to Great Britain, 1941-46 and to United States, 1946-56; Judge of 
International Court of Justice, 1957-67. 


6. The Meaningless Release of Prisoners' 


I am grateful for the friendly message of the News Chronicle,^ and I ap¬ 
preciate the warm sympathy for India’s cause on the part of many friends 
in England. In these difficult days when passions are aroused obscur¬ 
ing the mind and when the relations between the Indian people and 
the British Government are strained to the utmost, the companionship 
of even some minds in different countries is of importance and helps 
to prevent narrowmindedness. But it must be remembered that this is 
of little avail if the whole background is one of hostility. Nothing is 
more obvious in India today than the deep and widespread hostility 

1. Statement to News Chronicle (London), Allahabad, 11 December 1941. 
Printed in National Herald, 21 December 1941. Cabled to News Chronicle 
from Bombay on 16 December 1941, but only extracts were published m its issue 
of 17 December 1941. Here we are giving the National Herald version. 

2. In its editrwial of 4 December 1941, fte News Chronicle welcomed the release 
of Jawaharlal and other dvil disobedience prisoners. It stated that their impri¬ 
sonment at the “time when we should have been doing our best to smooth the 
path of cooperation was an act of stupidity.” It hoped that “this belated admi¬ 
ssion of error would be followed by a change of heart in the British Government 
over the Indian question on the whole.” 
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among all sections of the people to the system that the British Govern¬ 
ment has represented here. TTiat hostility was an inevitable consequence 
of past and present history but the policy and utterances of the British 
Government during the last two years of war have intensified it. For 
the people generally that is the governing factor and wider considera¬ 
tions, which may move individuals, become secondary. 

It is tme that we in India have great differences amongst us, but have 
also a great deal in common which is basically more important and wise 
statesmanship should have emphasised and encouraged those common 
bonds. Instead of this the British Government has become the greatest 
disruptive factor in India in addition to being completely authoritarian, 
alien and oppressive. The only possible response to that is noncoopera¬ 
tion with that Government, for nationalism is by far the strongest urge of 
the Indian people. Even if individuals for wider reasons desire a varia¬ 
tion of that policy, they cannot overcome the people’s deep-rooted hosti¬ 
lity and distrust of the British Government and the governmental struc¬ 
ture in India which can only lessen by a complete change of scene and a 
pleasant psychological shock accompanied by the conviction that the old 
order has completely gone, never to come back again. Not even the 
most far-rcaching promises of what will happen when the war ends will 
bring this conviction for there is no belief left in words. It is the pre¬ 
sent that counts. The Atlantic Charter® if applied to India would have 
made no difference but the deliberate non-application of it to India was 
significant and made it clear as the midday sun what British policy 
stands for. 

Only the independence of India has any real meaning for us, though 
we believe that the day of a large numbCT of separate national entities 
is past and there must be world cooperation among free nations based 
on certain fundamental principles. For my part, I would wdcome these 
principles as outlined in H.G. Wells’ declaration of the Rights of Man* 
with certain additions. Indians will never accept any position in an 
Empire by whatever name it is called. India is a great nation and a 
mother country which has influenced in the past vast sections of the 


?. The Atlantic Charter, issued in August 1941 by Franklin Roosevelt and Chur¬ 
chill as a statement of their war policy, declared among other things that “we 
reject the right of our people to choose the form of Government undet which 
they will live; and we wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” But Churchill hastened 
to announce on 9 September 1941 in the House of Commons that the Atlan¬ 
tic Charter had no application to India though, in his opinion, it was in full 
accord with British policy in India, as embodied in the August Offer. 

4. See Selected Works, Vol. 10, pp. 116-117. 
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human race in Asia; she is not a colony or ofhhoot of another nation 
growing to nationhood. She wants to live in peace and friendship with 
all nations in the world, but she is inevitably drawn to her neighbours 
with whom she has had thousands of years of cultural contact, more 
especially to China and Burma in the East and Iran and other countries 
of Western Asia. 

Therefore, the first essential is the recognition of Indian independence 
and the consignment to the dustbin of the infamous August declaration® 
and all other similar declarations of the British Government. ITien 
only can we get over the dismal and crushing heritage of our past rela¬ 
tions and join hands in friendship, 

I realise that in the vast elemental conflicts that are raging national 
issues must not al»orb our attention and we must view the picture as a 
whole. Out of this war all manner of things arise, whether we like them 
or not, and all we can do is to try our utmost to further the things we 
want to have. It is not enough toi say that the war has to be won; we 
must win the objectives of the war, and for this purpose the objectives 
must be clearly stated and acted upon in the present in so far as possi¬ 
ble. That has been the Congress position throughout and it remains 
so today. Some of us as individuals may wish to go further in aligning 
ourselves with the larger causes, but our efforts will remain ineffective 
unless the whole background changes in India and popular hostility is 
removed by vital changes. Even these individuals must oppose all co¬ 
operation with a government which treats their people and country with 
arrogant imperialism which is indistinguishable from fascist authoritarian¬ 
ism. It must be realised that mere rdease from prison of some people 
means nothing at all. By itself it is a challenge which has to be accepted. 

This war has convinced me of the utter folly and criminality of armed 
conflict and the method of violence in international affairs. I am no 
pacifist, but I believe that complete disarmament of all nations must be 
one of the declared objectives of the war. I realise that the war must 
go on, whether we like it or not, and it is not possible for anyone to take 


5. On 8 August 1940, the Viceroy, in reply to the Poona Offer of the Congress asking 
for transitional National Government during the war, stated that “a moment 
when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle for existence is not one in 
which fundamental constitutional issues can be decisively resolved.” He ac¬ 
cepted that the Indians should jhare the responsibility during the war and pro¬ 
posed expansion of the Governor General’s Executive Council and setting up 
of a War Advisory Council, With r^ard to the position of minorities in any 
constitutional revision, he reitaated that the British would not accept “any sys¬ 
tem of Government where authority is directly denied to large and powerful 
elements in India’s national life.” 
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up a negative attitude to it. Given the background I have indicated 
above, it follows that all possible support has to be given. Without that 
background and those steps, effective help is not possible. More parti¬ 
cularly, I should like to express our solidarity with the peoples of China 
and the Soviet Union who represent many ideals that we value and whq 
have given a magnificent demonstration of their invincible courage and 
spirit of sacrifice. For my part, I should like help to flow to them. 

Recent developments in the war situation are of intense interest to 
India and the political and psychological background is ever changing. 
Realisation of this cannot, hcwever, reach the masses unless the basic 
fact of the Indo-British relationship is converted into recognition of 
Indian independence and cooperation between free nations. 


7. To Abdul Latlfi 


Allahabad 
December 12, 1941 


My dear Latif, 

Thank you for your letter* of good wishes. It is comforting and en¬ 
couraging to have the affection of friends like you. We are living 
through very difficult times and the whole world is in an uproar. There 
is no question of coalition ministry® or of any ministry as far as I can see. 

Ever yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.MM.L. 

2. In his letter dated 8 December 1941, Latif, referring to Jawaharlal's statement 
of 5 December 1941 (see ante, item 1), said that “each and every sentence of 
your statement breathes a great affection and tove for the country which is only 
to be felt and not exposed.” 

3. Latif feared that in an event of a coalition ministry between the Congress and 
the Muslim League;, it would lead to “the slaughter of Congress.” The refa:- 
ence was to Muslim League, Forward Bloc and flie Nationalist Congress join¬ 
ing a coalition ministry headed by Fazlul Huq in Bengal. 
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8. To Sampurnanand* 


Allahabad 

14^1241 


My dear Sampumanand, 

Thank you for your letter.® I quite understand and appreciate your 
views. The points you have urged have been in my mind throughout this 
past year and more and I can say that I am not in disagreement with 
anything you have said taken by itself. But my emphasis would be dif¬ 
ferent aod this makes a difference to the general approach. There are 
some governing factors which seem to me to be highly important. The 
first is dur reaction to the British attitude to India. TTiis attitude makes 
it almost impossible for us to do anything but oflFer resolute opposition. 
That opposition must be based on a disciplined Congress and on Gandhi- 
ji's support and leadership. Otherwise we become ineffective and weak 
and lost in a crowd of voices speaking different languages. More parti¬ 
cularly our approach or reaction to the British and British policy must 
be simple, straight, thorough and united as far as is possible. 

Then again I am worried at the intrusion into our discussions of the 
debate on nonviolence. Most of us have certain definite opinions on 
this subject and they are likely to change easily at this stage. Yet we 
have found unity in action more or less. I do not want to make this 
issue the major one in the Indian mind, thus relegating the other issues 
to the background. It may be that we may have to decide this issue 
in relation to defence in the future. But to introduce it now is to create 
confusion and major splits in the Congress in public mind. 

With a great deal that Rajagopalachari says in his convocation ad¬ 
dress* I agree and yet I entirely disagree with his whole approach to the 

1. Sampumanand Pai>Grs, National Archives of India. 

2. In his letter of H December 1941, he su^ested that freedom, not freedom of 
speech, should be the declared goal of the satyagraha movement, and more 
scope should be allowed to individual initiative. He desired that the leaders 
should make people rise above mere anti-British feeling. 

3. In his convocation address at Ludenow University on 13 December 1941, he 
pointed out that Mahatma Gandhi stood for opposition to all war because of 
the application of nonviolence. “But some of us feel that our struggle cannot 
simultaneously bear the weight of two such major issues, the issue of British 
control over India and the demand for its total removal, and the issue of non- 
participation in war, total and respective of equity or politics of alliance to 
secure just ends. ..India should cooperate, therdore, with the British in the 
war to facilitate the transfer of power.. .Nonviolence does not end with deli¬ 
verance firom foreign political control but lies in fighting against violence in 
every department of social and national activity after attaining self-government.” 
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question. Behind it lies not a theoretical problem but a definite and 
dangerous policy of lining up with British policy almost as it is. Even 
from the narrowest viewpoint of national self-interest this seems to me 
to be a dangerous policy. 

You will remember that for the first eight months trf the war the 
British Labour Party refused to join the British Government because 
they would not cooperate with Chamberlain and Co.^ This in spite of 
a lack of major difference and in spite of the immediate danger of war 
& invasion. It was only after Chamberlain went that they joined. Our 
case is infinitely stronger and I am convinced that we cannot associate 
ourselves with the British so long as they control Indian policy. 

I think that the situation will develop rapidly and all we can do at 
present is to keep wideawake and to hold together, avoid discussions in 
public which confuse and weaken, and present an unshakable front to 
the British, while at the same time keeping in line with international 
events in so far as we can. 

This is brief and not very clear. But it must suffice for the moment. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. The Labour Party did not join Neville Chamberlain’s War Cabinet, formed 
after the declaration of war against Germany on 3 September 1939, and waited 
till Churchill took over as prime minister in May 1940. 


9. The Priority of Independence' 


After a long time I am here again addressing you at this Purushottam 
Das Park. I have said "after a long time” for indeed a period of about 
fourteen months has elapsed. But time is, nowadays, a bad measure of 
the progress of the world, for what really counts is not the temporal gap 
but the progress which has been made and the eventful happenings that 
have taken place. If many big events come to pass within a short space 

1. Speech at Purushottam Das Park, AUahabad, 14 December 1941. From 
National Herald, 17 December 1941 and also from Home E>epartment Political 
(Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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of time the period should be legarded as a long one. On the other hand 
if nothing eventful happens during a long period of time it is negligible. 
What is happening in the world today and what we see around us, is 
changing the world so swiftly that our minds can hardly ke^ pace with 
the changes and grasp them. So I am justified in saying that a long 
time has elapsed. During these fourteen months many important events 
have taken place in India in connection with our freedom struggle and 
the war. I am not sure whether you have fully grasped their implications 
for they are rather intricate. We are simply watching the events with¬ 
out explaining to the people what is going on in the world. People no 
doubt read the news in papers and hear them on the radio, discuss them 
among themselves but can see nothing with their eyes. It is dne thing 
to look at the chessmen and watch their game, but quite a different 
thing to understand and appreciate the play. 

Tlie war has reached the borders of India. Whether it is near or far 
off, it must have, and it is in fact having, its repercussions on India. I 
do not wish that the war should spread to India and that her cities be 
bombed. I would be grieved if enemy planes drop bombs on Indian 
cities. But from one point of view, I would like it because it will rouse 
up this old country from its obvious slumber and make it think of the 
world events. Anyway, it is not in our hands and is a thing of the future. 

Our country is facing grave issues and it is the duty of each one of us 
to consult our comrades, co-workers and institutions and unitedly to 
follow a course of action which is justified for India. If we lack team¬ 
work, there will be sectional party factions which is reprehensible. The 
first lesson we have to learn and translate into action is, that we must 
work unitedly and firmly. Even if we mark time there should be abso¬ 
lute harmony and resoluteness in our ranks. 

We can of course retrace a false step but if we lose the power of 
marching, all is lost. It is, therefore, necessary for us today to ponder 
over these problems from all points of view and to arrive at a definite 
decision collectively, even though some individuals might not entirely 
agree with the final decision of the majority. For this very reason I 
should have kept mum and spoken only after due consultations, but I 
have been a sinner in this respect. Only seven or eight days back I was 
released from jail and during this interval you have seen my several 
speeches in the press. Notwithstanding my earnest desire to hold my 
tongue, I find that it becomes very difficult for me to restrain myself 
when I meet my friends and the public. It is impossible to reply to 
their questions by silence and something has to be said. I have, there¬ 
fore, said something although I have still refrained from saying a lot 
and have kept badk the thousands of ideas which are aowding my mind. 
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Before addressing you I had the occasion of meeting and holding com 
sulfations with many leaders at Lucknow and I was much benefited by 
it. Jail life affords ample opportunities for cool thinking. There we get 
an opportunity to think over many things and this we cannot do when 
we are out of jail. But in a way we are cut off from the world and how¬ 
ever much we might read newspapers and think deeply owr a problem, 
we can never keep abreast with the times when we are out of touch with 
the public. Therefore, it is advisable for a man who has just been 
released from jail, after a long spell, to acquaint himself with the march 
of events and to study his environment with a view to finding out what 
is happening and what can be done. I have been trying to dt> this for 
the last seven or eight days since I came out of jail, and I shall continue 
the effort. After a few days I shall go to Bombay and then to Bardoli 
where the Working Committee is goiing to meet. Important decisions 
will be taken there. 

T want to remind you of a few things which form the main theme of 
discussions in and out of jail and among Congress leaders and public 
alike. It appears that different men hold different views and this is by 
no means surprising. India is faced with a number of problems today 
but the primary issue before her is that of her freedom. If anybody 
loses sight of it, he is a worthless man. It is with this larger issue of 
national freedom that the problems of India's poverty, unemployment 
and illiteracy are linked up. 

It is a settled fact that in the present-day world we cannot separate 
the problems of one particular country from the rest of the world. If 
we think that we are concerned only with the freedom of India and 
have nothing to do with the world, we are labouring under a delusion. 
What happens in one country today, must have its inevitable effect on 
other countries. While the thought of India's independence should be 
uppermost in the mind of every Indian, you cannot remain safe in your 
country if the world is engulfed in a conflagration. You cannot ignore 
the world and think only of India's safety. Neither should you be 
swajed by communal sentiments whether you are Hindu or Muslim. If 
you are a Hindu and think only of Hindu interests or if Muslims think 
in terms of their interests only, then such sectional interests are reprehen¬ 
sible. A number of our countrymen entertain such views and they 
regard the interests of one community as higher than those of others 
but they are in the wrong. Thwe should be absolute equality of rights 
and privileges. This means that the whole wwld is -closely bound 
together. 

The war has now spread to almost every part of the world. It is rag¬ 
ing in all the three continents — Europe, Asia, and Africa. If peace is 
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restored after this war and a treaty is signed, it will relate to all the coun¬ 
tries of the world and not to any particular part of the globe. But it is 
India’s independence that we have particularly to keep in view. After 
all if we Indians do not get independence, we are worthless. We 
Indians want our freedom, which concerns forty crores of people. This 
is a serious problem before the world. It is possible that these forty 
crores of Indians might be drowned but the world has reached such a 
stage today that if these forty crores of Indians are drowned they will 
go down with a big portion of the world including the British and their 
country. Such is the relationship of the world and India today. China 
is even t>igger than India and she has an ancient civilisation. You may 
rest assured that when a decision affecting the whole world is taken, 
India and China whose population is forty to fifty crores—about half 
the total population of the world—cannot be ignored. Therefore, if any 
person talks of the world without taking notice of India and China, 
under the delusion that India can be ignored for she is a small country, 
he understands neither India nor China. So the question of India’s 
independence is a vital issue not only for India but for the whole world. 
This is the primary issue. All other problems are secondary. 

The next question which arises is how to win this freedom. This is 
not a separate question by itself but is linked up with the first one. I 
shall explain this to you. It relates to the war and has become much 
complicated. When the war broke out a little over two years ago the 
Congress issued a long statement. What was the British reply to it? 
They attacked our nationalism and the Congress. Satyagraha was, there¬ 
fore, started and Congressmen courted arrest. Recently I and some 
other people have been released by the Government but the satyagraha 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi has not yet been suspended 
and is still continuing.^ Of course we have been set free and we shall 
hold consultations and put forward what is finally decided, but the move¬ 
ment will continue unless the Congress decides another course of action. 
Now the intricate question which arises is that on the one hand we 
cannot hdp in the prosecution of the war; we do not want to render any 
help, nor are we cooperating in the war effort; at the same time we do 
not want to press those who are voluntarily cooperating in the war effort 
to desist from rendering help. But the way in which the British Gov¬ 
ernment has been flouting our demands for the last two years and the 
statements issued by high-placed British officials with regard to India 


2, Mahatma Gandhi, in his statement on 7 December 1941, asserted that he 
would not suspend his anti-war activities, meaning the satyagraha, until the war¬ 
ring powers accepted the nonviolent way. 
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and die Congress, are still fresh in our minds. What conclusions have 
you drawn from them? I have drawn several conclusicms. The first is 
that the British Government which rules Over us has not changed its 
attitude towards us in the least. 

If the war has brought about any change in the attitude of the British 
Government it is the increase in its arrogance and misbehaviour towards 
Indians. Remember, I alwa5'S refer to the system of government 
and bear no grudge against any individual. I harbour no ill wall against 
the British public but I shall ever remain hostile to a government like 
the present British Government which always tries to practise oppression 
on India and keeps her enslaved. It will always continue its efforts to 
hold Indians under perpetual domination no matter how many revolu- 
tions might take place in the world. It is annoying to read Mr. Amery’s 
statement.® I have reiterated here more than once my ideas in that 
connection. Whatever be the final results the only possible attitude 
towards such a government today or at any time can be one of rebellion. 
Mr. Amery’s repeated utterances* in regard to India are calculated to 
create the maximum of dissension among Indians by various means. The 
^vay in which he talks of India and humiliates Indians is well known 
to the present-day world. No one can cast aspersions on India and 
speak against her freedom. We cannot bend our knees and beg for 
Swaraj. I do not do this and I hope no Indian is so devoid of self- 
respect as to do so. 

The second point is that the war is a big affair and it is not confined 
to the British people and their Government. It is an international 
affrir and many nations are ranged in opposite camps. The British Gov¬ 
ernment is fighting against Hitler who is in Germany. We have no 


3 . Amery, in a written reply to a question in the House of Commons on 12 De¬ 
cember 1941, said that the release of prisoners in India was unconditional and 
there was no change involved in the declared policy of the Government regard¬ 
ing the future constitutional advance. He had no doubt that the Governor 
General would take such steps as might be necessary to intensify India’s war effort 
in the face of “grave developments in the Far East.” 

4. Amery told the House of Commons on 22 April 1941 that Gandhi’s civil dis¬ 
obedience had “proceeded languidly,” was "irrational” and that Britain would 
consider the issue of free India if there were any agreement between the various 
political parties in India. Further, on 2 August 1941 he doubted if there was 
any India like Belgium or Holland, “India is much more like Europe than it 
is like an individual country”. On 19 November 1941 he talked about British 
contribution to India and welcomed Churchill’s statement of non-applicability 
of the Atlantic Charter to India. He repeated the need for goodwill amongst 
the Indian communities and the necessity for building up war ^ort on 27 
November 1941. 
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sympathy with him. Nazism is but another form of an oppressive impe¬ 
rialism. I regard these nations as tyrannical which are striving to bring the 
world under their subjection. You know Germans are a martial race 
and they are well-versed in the art of warfare. We must admit that 
they have not betrayed weakness on any battle ground but their weak¬ 
ness consists in their lack of forethought. Do they not know the huge 
toll of lives that would be exacted by the war? I have deq>ly thought 
over these matters and have also read a lot about them. Do you know 
what opinion Germans hold about Indians? They think themselves to 
be at the highest rung of the international ladder while the lowest posi¬ 
tion is jllotted to Indians by thgyj. So it is impossible for us to sym¬ 
pathise with them. Indians might be full of emotions of anger against 
the Government and they might very likely be led to think that their 
enemy's enemies are their friends, but this is muddled thinking and if 
we think like this we can do nothing great in our great country. We 
have to think which country is inimical to us. We are not filled with 
cowardly fear of the strong and we cannot help our enemy's enemies 
with a view to seeing our enemy defeated. 'Fhat would be wrong for 
us. We have to think over all these points and carve out our desti¬ 
nies. Our friends in this war are the Chinese wth whom we are close¬ 
ly related and who have our full sympathies. I think that China will 
play an important part in the future world. I hope and wish that India 
and China take a big step unitedly in the reconstruction of the future 
world. I am glad that the bonds of our relations with the new China 
are strengthening. China is also involved in the war at this end and we 
wish her to triumph. 

You must have heard about Russia and might have heard adverse re¬ 
ports about its internal affairs. We know that in India, Russia is dis¬ 
cussed in and out of Congress circles. I have disliked many things in 
Russia and have frankly expressed my views about them. I’wenty-four 
or twenty-five years ago a new order was introduced in Russia. They 
had to face grrat hardships and to resort to violence but they placed the 
proletariat on a high pedestal. They committed thousands of mistakes, 
still they presented a new picture brfore the world and established the 
nile of the masses. 

So these are the two things you have to bear in Imind. The path 
shown to Indians by the satyagraha movement gave them much en¬ 
couragement and made them capable and strong. But we cannot intro¬ 
duce in India the Soviet system of government You might be able to 
introduce minor changes dn the Russian model but you cannot copy 
Russia. Like India Russia was also illiterate but you can hardly find any 
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illiterate there today. They have improved the condition of the peasan- 
try enormously. TTiey have develop^ their industries and hundreds of 
factories are working there. So you see that they made great strides in 
advancing their civilization and have presented a new picture before the 
world. This gave tremendous strength to the mass«. 

The same problems are cropping up in India also. We generally take 
too long to do a thing in this country but in Russia big things are done 
with a lightning speed. It was for this reason that the latent powers 
of the public were unfolded. When the potential mental energy of 
forty crores of our countrymen will find a channel^ it will flow like a 
big river and our nation can achieve hig results by united eflortsc Some 
of us try to acquire strength but we do not know how to utilize it pro¬ 
perly. We have not yet acquired the requisite strength but I assure you 
it is already there in your hearts in a potential state; only it is strug¬ 
gling for an outlet and we do not know how to unfold the channels. 
What has taken place in Russia is not the achievement of a single indi¬ 
vidual. Lakhs of people in Russia have laboured hard to achieve big 
results. We might disapprove of certain things in Russia, still we Indians 
have heart-felt sympathies with the Russians in their distress. About 
six months ago Gennany made an unprovoked attack on Russia. A huge 
offensive was launched during the night without notice. ITiis was an 
innovation. Formerly an ultimatum preceded an attack but now the 
practice is to attack a country first and declare hostilities later. Many 
countries were invaded in the present war but the invasion of Russia was 
the most surprising one. A fierce attack was launched in which fifty lakhs 
of troops participated simultaneously over a long front of thousands of 
miles, and German armies marched ahead. In the annals of world his¬ 
tory we do not read of such a big battle being waged anywhere as was 
waged by Germany against Russia. I do not want that the new order 
which Russia has evolved should crumble to pieces. 

It is this which makes the matter complicated. On the one hand 
the attitude of the British Government fills us with indignation and our 
only reaction to such an attitude can be one of opposition and rebellion 
against their system of government, but on the Other hand we are 
anxious to avoid an}^hing that might inflict any harm on our friends, 
China and Russia. There are also certain parties in England which 
sponsor the cause of India’s :heedom and there are certain countries in 
the world which are anxious to see India free such as America and others. 
So the question arises in the hearts of Indians as to what policy should 
be adopted. 

It was in view of this that Mahatmaji launched the satyagraha agita¬ 
tion. It was individual satyagraha but twenty-five or thirty thousand 
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persons courted arrest in the movement. I am happy and proud to say 
that our province contributed more than half of the total number of 
satyagrahis. But we must not take into account their number. Had it 
been a question of numbers alone, we could have sent lakhs of people 
from our own province. As you know, Mahatma Gandhi imposed seve¬ 
ral restrictions and refused permission to many people to offer satya- 
graha because conditions and pledges had to be fulfill^ for it. He used 
to tear off lists and to strike out the names of prospective satyagrahis 
who did not fulfil the conditions because he did not wish to embarrass 
those nations with whom we had sympathy. At the same time he want¬ 
ed to show to the world the sort of treatment that was meted out to 
Indians. The people of India constitutionally are opposed to cooptation 
in this war. Of course, if we are granted independence, we can think 
of doing something. A slave cannot think of anything. He is quite 
inert. I think Mahatma Gandhi actoi on these considerations. He had 
to keep up the balance between the two sides. This is my personal 
view of his actions. It is quite inappropriate for me to say anything 
about Mahatmaji. However if we ignore the unimportant things and 
keep the important ones before us, I can say that the principles he laid 
down, and the manner in which he conducted the movement for two 
years, will remain immortal in the hearts of Indians. There should not 
be any misunderstanding about his motives. A good cause should not 
be salx>taged. Hence his technique was quite complicated. He did it, 
so that non-Congressmen may not accuse him of inactivity. But we 
shall keep up the balance of both the scales. 

These are the different viewpoints which I have presented to you and 
every person can have his own opinion. But the fundamental policies 
which have been pursued in India under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi have done good to India and the world. Our strength has 
increased by it. But the British Government thinks that it has not bene¬ 
fited us in any way. It may be so. My reading of the British rule in 
India is that it is devoid of reason and comnionsense. As far as their 
contact with die Indian mass« is concerned, they never pay any atten¬ 
tion to them. They imagine that they have brought the Indian masses 
under their thumb, though this is entirely wrong. 

We have to pr^re ourselves against any eventuality. You should 
forget that we have to help the British Government in this war, but we 
should knctw how to react if India is attad^. We have to prepare 
ourselves to answCT this question. I do not know how to give a 
clear-cut reply at this stage but I can certainly do so after studying the 
situation. Had we been indqiendent we would have taken every step 
to saf^uard India. But power is not in our hands. Then why are we 
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asked to help the British Government? Does it mean that we should 
obey their orfers blindly however worthless these may be? A civic guard 
has been formed in Allahabad and much rot is talked. Can the 
British Government save India by these methods? If they proceed in 
this manner in their own country, they too would lose their country. It 
is impossible for us to follow them like courtiers. If we are to follow 
like that, why should we follow worthless persons? 

What should we do under such circumstances? This is a knotty 
problem. I want you to be clear in your minds about this point. You 
know that the battle for freedom in our country has been going on for 
the last twenty or twenty-two years under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the principle of nonviolence. The Congress accepted this 
as its principle for our freedom struggle. Mahatmaji adheres to it 
as his creed. It is right for him to do so but for a political institution 
like the Congress it is difiBcult to stick to it under all circumstances. 
Congress accepted the principle but did not think or decide that, in the 
event of an atiack on India, it would not keep an army to defend her, 
or it would not use police and armies to check dacoities. Mahatmaji 
wishes that India should have a government without police and armies. 
This is to be considered. 

Today the papers have published a statement of Rajagopalachari re¬ 
garding this matter and I wish to make certain observations in this con¬ 
nection. A perusal of Rajaji's statement or any other thing should not 
lead us to think that the issue of nonviolence is no more before the 
Congress or the country. This is a misunderstanding and we need not 
be misled by this. We shall not keep armies or put up armed resistance 
to defend India but we shall take other steps. Thus a question of prin¬ 
ciple crops up and this makes a vital difference between ourselves and 
the British. But the British have only to gain by this because they will 
propagate to the world that we are divided on this issue of nonviolence. 
They will say that we are not concerned with our defence and that they 
are carrying on the administration in the way they like. I warn you 
against this, as these questions are sure to arise and they are being actu¬ 
ally raised before you, before me, and before the whole world. But at 
the present moment this is not the primary question before the Congress 
and the country. The Congress would give a suitable reply when this 
question actually arises. As I have already told you, the -Congress 
would not keep any army to defend India. Sometimes, however, it is 
bad to attempt to do all the good things at one time as its consequen¬ 
ces may be bad. The principle of nonviolence appears to be quite good, 
for no gentleman or lady would like violence, TTien there is also the 
problem of Hindu-Muslim differences which is a s%n of backwardness. 
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Whenever differences exist in a country it can be called a backward 
nation. 

Can we not call the bdligerent nations now at war to be backward in 
view of the destruction and havoc they are doing to themselves without 
any substantial result? If this war continues like this, the world is sure 
to perish. Many countries in Europe have perished. Cities have been 
rendered lifeless. Corpses are lying uncared for. 

Allahabad is quiet these days. If somebody loots and stabs somebody 
in your mohdla, you are frightened and you are shocked. You read 
about it^in papers which makes you sad. Similar feelings are created 
when you read that two lakhs of men have been killed in Russia. Hence 
this war has become inhuman. There was a time when soldiers used 
to fight and weaker men and women used to live indoors. But today 
the combatants and non-combatants both are on the field. If the war 
continues in this way, the world is doomed. I want that hostilities 
should cease but this cannot come about at the bidding of myself, 
Mahatma Gandhi or the Congressmen. If all of us sit idle, no result 
would come out. We have to think how fearful war is. If this war 
does not come to an end, there shall be wholesale destruction. I do 
not like violence on principle, and its use even in domestic issues. 

Today there are only a few powers in the world like America, Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Japan and England. Other nations have no real existence. 
Our neighbouring countries like Iran and Iraq are under British posses¬ 
sion and Thailand is under Japan. If we have to keep armi^, they 
should be fully equipped like those of Germany and Russia, otherwise 
they would be of no use to us. Remember that India is a big country, 
it has the necessary strength and capacity to become a big and strong 
power if it gets an opportunity like China. It is not the number of forty 
crores that counts but the bravery of the people. The Indian armies 
fighting these days on various fronts are not really Indian for they consist 
of mercenary soldiers. No doubt the Indian troops have won admiration 
wherever they have fought and even German generals have praised them. 
They are not only brave but efficient fighters. They know the technique 
of the present war. Our comrades would have been equally brave fighters, 
and, given an opportunity, they would have won the whole world for us. 
Indians have the necessary stamina and brains, the latter being of vital 
importance in the present war. We are not weak but we should like the 
war to end. Our country suffers and so do the others. We will reach 
nearer towards our goal of freedom, after this war. There cannot be any 
peace so long as war and atrocities continue in the world. In case other 
countries keep armies and do anything they Kke, we too cannot afford to 
go without them. We shall exert our full strength. Our country shall 
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strain its every nerve. But you should remember tiie decision of the A.I. 
C.C. hdd at Bombay.® It was clearly stated there as to how far we could 
follow the principle of nonviolence. Today we have to see and study 
what is going on in the world. I have given you an idea as to how far 
I am in favour of nonviolence. I have also told you that although I 
am in favour of nonviolence yet there are many difficulties that have to 
be faced. Nevertheless it is clear from the statement of Rajagopala- 
chari that people should not forget the goal, whether they talk of viol¬ 
ence or nonviolence. The same question of men and administrative 
difficulties comes before us in another form in connection with the war. 
We do not know how to dispose of the question of violence and non¬ 
violence. If it comes before us in the long run, what shall we do? We 
should not sidetrack our goal of freedom ^ore this question. 

I do not know what meaning you have attached to the recent release 
of Congressmen, but I am sure you know that they have not been re¬ 
leased because of any love for them in the hearts of the British. They 
have been released because of pressure from several sides. The greatest 
pressure was exerted by the very presence of prisonere in the jails. The 
pictures of accredited leaders of India in jails were before the Indian 
masses. It was a blot on the British Government. It was not liked 
by some people of America as wdl.® At the Outbreak of war with Japan, 
an amnesty was ordered. British policy, however, remains unchanged. 
Mere release of certain prisoners does not mean any change of policy in 
regard to the freedom movement. Our old policy of resistance and 
opposition to the British Government shall continue. I do not know 
how it will be possible. This is to be thought over. We have many 
things to take into consideration. 

What shall we do if India is attacked? For the time being there is 
no danger to India but of course Burma is in the danger zone. Calcutta 


5. The A.I.C.C. resolution ot 16 September 1940 rejected a policy which was a 
denial of India’s right to freedom, which suppressed the free expression of pub¬ 
lic opinion and which would lead to the degradation of her people and their con¬ 
tinue enslavement. It requested Mahatma Gandhi to guide the Congress in 
the action that should be taken. While insisting tihat the Congress must have 
the fullest freedom to pursue its policy of nonviolence, it stated that the Con¬ 
gress had no desire to extend nonviolent resistance, should this become neces¬ 
sary, beyond what was required for the pr^ervation of the liberties of the p«)ple. 

6. For example, seven faculty members of the University of Chicago on 12 June 
1941, in a memorandum 'India and tire {vesent war’, urged the American autho¬ 
rities to mediate in solving the Indian problem, including the release of “promi¬ 
nent political figures’’. Th^ stated that to a large section of Arrreiicans the 
question of India “is a touchstone wiffi which th^ test the assertion, ffiat this 
war is for the defence of demoav^ and democratic principles’’. 
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can be bombed. It would be improper for me to indicate a solution ot 
these problems because it is not a question of our individual opinions 
or principles. Times are hard. We are perplexed to see the situation 
of the world. This is not an opportunity for us to mock at any coun¬ 
try. We are under tiie British ^vemmttit. We may oppose the Gov¬ 
ernment but the English people are beset with trouble. Their men, 
women and children have lost their lives in thousands. Their cities 
have been destroyed. The English masses do not wish to rule over 
India but to save themselves. Similarly we have sympathy with the 
German masses also. We have heartfelt sympathies with the Russians 
and the Chinese. We sympathise with their principles also. Hence 
we should not mock at others. If we realise our condition we are sure 
to find ourselves fit to be a laughing-stock for others. We have to hang 
our heads. The primary question for us is to increase our strength and 
organisation in the whole country. I do not know of any organisation 
other than the Congress whose network is spread out throughout the 
country. British rule may continue here or go. Even if it wishes to 
remain here it cannot. Go it must, it is only a question of time. The 
question which everyone asks is when is the poverty of this country 
going to be removed and how can we save ourselves from the different 
kinds of losses which are inflicted on us? 

It is a policy of the present rulers to frighten us by bringing the w'ar 
nearer to India, so that they may continue here and we might go over to 
them. But we shall not yield to it at any cost. We have to think and 
present a united fropt even if it might be a false step. But if we are 
overtaken by fright or lethargy, we shall not be able to do anything, 
when more revolutionary days arrive. Remember that Mahatma Gandhi 
has emphasised this fact only. He has said that the war is a prolonged 
one and he will continue with his satyagraha. 

So far I have spoken to you of India's struggle. This will continue 
even after the European war. If we have strength enough we shall 
achieve the goal. These revolutionary catchwords will not take us far. 
It is a fight of endurance. Today countries are faced with hard tests. You 
can take the longest strides. China has been fighting for about four 
years. Thirty to forty lakhs of people have perished and the country 
has been ruined. Only a small number of persons courted arrest in this 
country. The cable which was received from Chungking is known to 
the world A large part of Chungking has been destroyed by Japanese 
bomlM. It was stated in the cable that Chungking is not what it was 
previously, but still the Chinese will remain firm and will not be fright- 

7. See Selected Works, Vol. 11, p. 345. 
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ened. If we have strength enough we shall reach our goal, otherwise 
if our lungs are defective and we are asthmatic, we cannot reach our 
goal. These empty slogans will not lead us to freedom. 

People go to jail by offering satyagraha. Many persons were arrested 
under D.I.R. and interned at different places like Deoli. They did 
not offer any satyagraha nor were they convicted or tried for any offence. 
Many have been released prematurely like Pumima. Pumima Banerji 
and Lai Bahadur Shastri have been released today. People courted atr«t 
in hundreds and have suffered considerably in jails. You cannot know it. 
When we r^er satyagraha and go to jails, it does not mean that the 
public which does not offer satyagraha should take rest, foi^ this will 
make you idle. If you are not selected as a satyagrahl, the responsibility 
for keeping the Congress flag high is yours. You have to continue the 
routine meetings and other activities. 

Then this grand welcome to Congressmen who go to and come out of 
jail is a farce. ITiose who are ready to sacrifice everything for the sake 
of their country demand your help and sympathy. Everybody should 
do his duty here. Do not think it to be merely a duty with selfish 
motives as it weakens you and the other nations go ahead in the mean¬ 
time. 

I offer my thanks for the welcome you have accorded me today. I 
appreciate it because I got an opportunity to see familiar faces of Allaha¬ 
bad. It is true that I should attend meetings to see you and renew my 
old bond of love. Whether I see you or not, I hope that we reside in 
the hearts of each other. I do not wish that we should rest content 
with this thought alone but we should accomplish the task which is on 
our shoulders. The world is changing today, and this is no time to sit 
idle. We should do more work in these revolutionary times. We 
should not think that this is to be done by a particular person. It is 
the work of every Indian, man or woman. One should do as much as 
one can. If one cannot move a hundred steps, he should at least walk 
fifty steps. If one cannot do so or if any person gives up his efforts, he 
proves his worthlessness and is a dead weight for world freedom. 
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10. To Hajrah Begum' 


Allahabad 
December 15, 1941 


My dear Hajrah,* 

I was happy to receive your letter * You must excuse me for this rather 
brief and typed reply. The world grows odder and more tragic day by 
day. That is perhaps all the more reason why we attach greater value 
to our personal contacts with friends. Your thinking of me and writ¬ 
ing to me therefore brought me pleasure. 

What will happen is more than I can say. All of us can at best try 
to see the light and follow it, though often enough this is a business 
of groping in semi-darkness. Nothing could have been more magnifi¬ 
cent than the Soviet’s splendid defence. Yet I believe that the old order 
in the Soviet will undergo considerable modification just as the old order 
in other countries must inevitably change. I do not think that the basic 
economic policy of the Soviet will change but I do think that the politi¬ 
cal approach and orientation will be greatly influenced, as it is being 
influenced, by Britain and America. That influence will of course be 
mutual. The old Communist tactic is hardly likely to survive this war. 

You are perfectly right in not considering me as a kind of secondary 
Lenin. Of course I am not. 

I hope Zain* is doing well. When you write to him send him my love. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b, 1910); social worker and wife of Z.A. Ahmad, C.P.I. leader. 

3. Hajrah Begum, in her letter dated 9 December 1941, sent her best wishes on 
JawaharlaPs release from prison and steted that she had “developed a tremen¬ 
dous sense of humility because of the terrific shock given to Russia. Even 
Russia which to us seemed inviifcible is fighting with her back to the wall.” 
This strength of Russians was because of men like Lenin and Stalin and very 
soon India might also have a Lenin. But not Jawaharlal, “because I do not see 
you as die leader of the workers. I feel for India it will have to be someone 
from the real masses who will 1^ our proletariat.” 

4. Z.A. Ahmad. 
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11. Simla and Vlehy< 


You must be reading in the newspapers about the deaths of thousands of 
people every day in the present war. If it had happened only on one day 
then there would have been a feeling of grief at such a huge loss. But 
when it becomes a matter of daily event nobody ever thinks about it or 
feels about it. In Spain, Manchuria, China and Czechoslovakia greater 
tragedies have taken place but none cares to visualise whither the world 
is going. 

As I was an eye-witness in Barcelona,^ Hungary and Prague, my sensi¬ 
bility- to European events was sharpened. The picture of Europe that 
floated before my vision was a Europe stricken with panic and fear and 
many other weaknesses. 

My hope about India became brighter when I compared European con¬ 
ditions with those obtaining in India. I found, to my relief, that we 
were free from some weaknesses which characterised the Europeans. 

The present war can be divided into three well-defined periods—the 
period before Russia entered the war; the period after Russia’s participa¬ 
tion; and the period after Japan’s attack in the Far East. 

Many persons have asserted that due to the entry of the Soviet Union 
the war has changed its imperialistic character. Slogans and catchwords 
like the imperialistic war are impediments to real thinking. Let us not use 
them indiscriminately. There is no doubt that Britain is fighting for its 
freedom and its Empire. But even when faced with a life and death 
struggle its imperialistic ways have not changed. Russia’s entry into the 
war has not changed the character of the British Government which is 
an enemy of Indian freedom. 

The phase of war beginning with the attack on Russia has changed the 
complexion of the war no doubt, but not the outlook and attitude of 
the British ruling class. It does not see the revolutionary changes going 
on behind the war. The ruling class in England and France is played 
out, but the people in Russia have stood the test with courage and 
strength. The fact that the Soviet stood the German blitz, which called 
forth the admiration of all, was due to the structure of its state and eco¬ 
nomic system. In spite of war conditions, England has not been able to 

1. Address to studmts, Allahabad, 15 December 1941. From The Leader, 16 De¬ 
cember 1941; the National Herald, 17 December 1941; and The Hindustan 
Times, 17 December 1941. 

2. Jawaharlal witnessed air bombing in Barcekma (Spain) in 1938. 
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mobilize her efforts like Russia. So far as the Government of India 
is concerned, its stmcture is not only out of date, but what is more sur¬ 
prising, it is living in the nineteenth century. 

The Government of India invites comparison with the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment.® It is also afraid of Indians. Vichy prostrated, lying low, always 
talks of maintaining the French Empire, and Simla, Delhi and London 
also talk of preserving the British Empire. The mental make-up of Bri¬ 
tain's leaders is fascist. There is not much difference between fascism 
and imperialism. 

One of the most remarkable features of the present war is the brave 
resistance put up by the Reds. The epic defence of the Soviet Union 
arouses our admiration. The destmction by Russians of the Dneproges 
dam, which was a product of twenty years labour, is symbolic of the spirit 
that animates the U.S.S.R. To serve a larger cause they destroyed one 
of their greatest achievements. In spite of reverses, the morale of the 
Soviet state is high. 

I cannot understand the mentality of those who plead that India 
should have Dominion Status after the war; it might be two years or 
five years. The term Dominion Status applies only to those people who 
regard England as their mother country. Though India has been under 
British mle for the last 150 years or more she is not an oflfehoot or 
outgrowth of England. On the other hand, India is a mother country. 
Indian culture, Indian philosophy, Indian art have spread in Asia and 
elsewhere. There has been cultural contact between India and China 
and India and Greece. That cultural tie has not been broken. It is idle to 
talk of Dominion Status and the so-called British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Who knows what would be the state of affairs after the war? 
There might be a federal union between England and America. Eng¬ 
land might become a state of America. This idea of Dominion Status 
is implanted in the minds of those who believe in the permanence of 
British rule. It is a sheer waste of time to talk of the grant of 
Dominion Status two years after the war. Those who engage them¬ 
selves in such discussions are doing a disservice to their country. What 
we want at the present moment is independence and nothing else. Who 
knows what will be the fate of Britain or the British Empire two years 
after the war. It matters little whether Mr. Churchill talks of Atlantic 
Charter or Indian Ocean charter. 


3. As a part of Ac peace settlement, Germany occupied the northern half of 
France. The French National Assembly met in unoccupied France and con¬ 
stituted a government under Marshal Petain with its capital at Vichy. 
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Besides^ in a fast changing world with the fate of things altering with 
each turn of events, the talk even of a time-limit has no meaning. \Vhat 
we want is independence. That means severance of conn^on with Bri¬ 
tain. Of course, that does not mean a position of isolation for us. 
What it does mean is that we should form a part of the new order in 
our own right. On this question of independence of India there can 
be no compromise either with the British Government or with any group 
in India. 

At this moment there is a need for discipline among students. You 
should not fritter away your energies over small things such as Sec¬ 
tions. The time has come when you should all stand united because the 
map of the world is changing every day. If you keep your eyes shut 
and only continue shouting slogans you cannot reach your goal. 


12. Cable to V. K. Krishna Menon' 


Allahabad 

16-12-41 

Your cable.2 I am just going to Bombay thence Bardoli. Your infor¬ 
mation about developments here misleading. Extreme bitterness here 
against British policy in India and attitude obscurantist and reactionary 
of officials. While fully realising its implications recent international 
events consider recognition of independence with real transfer of power 
as essential prerequisites for effective step. Undesirable your interview¬ 
ing British officials. 


Nehra 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his cable of 15 December 1941, Krishna Menon asked Jawaharlal to take 
positive initiative in national leadership and government at the time of immi- 
nait peril. He desired fliat Congress should participate in war effort without 
msisting on legal, constitutional changes. He wan^ that India should dis¬ 
charge ha historical role alongside Russia and China, and therefore mobilize 
people and resources against fascism despite gpverament’s obscurantism. 
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13. India Can Only Ba a RabaP 


Question: What are your views on Mr. Amcry's speech delivered 
in London yesterday?’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru; For the past few months that I had been in jail, 
I have been watdiing the British Government's policy and the activities 
of their officials in India and my conviction has been confirmed a thou- 
sand-fold,that in these circumstances India can only be a rebel against 
the British Government which have had the insolence and audacity to 
speak so often through their officials in patronizing terms about moral, 
spiritual and political values when they themselves have demonstrated to 
the world that they possess none of these—not even ordinary efficiency 
either in war or peace. 

I am not interested in the repeated performances of Mr. Amery on 
the public stage repeating the same thing ad nauseam. My only answer 
to him and to the British Government is, in the words of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, quoted by Mr. Amery himself in the House of Commons, "We 
have had enough of you. Get out”.* 

Some people talk of the revival of the Poona Offer^ or some other 
thing that is dead and over. I am not a believer in revivalism either in 
religion or politics. Naturally a politician must take into consideration 
the changing circumstances in a changing world. But for anyone to think 
in terms of eighteen months ago after all that has happened, is to exhibit 
a singular rigidity of mind, and that is fatal during this period of war 
and revolution. 


1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 17 December 1941. From The Hindustan 
Times, 18 December 1941. 

2. Speahing to the Indian officers in the fighting forces at the Overseas League, 
Amery spoke of the responsibility of the Indian , forces in fighting for the com¬ 
mon cause of human freedom, justice and deemey. He asserted that "political 
freedom can only be achieved by unity and maintained by strength. Freedom 
is a thing which is not conferred as a kind of titular distinction, but is acquired 
by moral unity which sustains it within and by the power to defend it against 
dangers from without." 

3. Mr. Amery is reported to have said, in the debate in May 1940 in the House 
of Commons which led to the resignation of Chamberlain, “Depart, I say, and 
be done with you." 

4. In November 1941, S. Satyamurti, then Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Assembly, pleaded for parliamentary activity by the Congress, and 
the revival of the Poona Offer. 
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During the last few days that I have been out of prison, I have tried 
to avoid dealing with spe^c issues, for authoritative pronouncements on 
these can come only from the Congress Working C^mittee, the Con¬ 
gress President or Mahatma Gandhi. 

I have dealt with the general question of principles of our policy. 
Recently, the question of violence and nonviolence has cropped up like 
King Charles's head. This is a matter which has been frequently ^cus¬ 
sed in India for years past and everyone knows Mahatma Gandhi's views 
on it, as well as the general reaction of the Congress. The Congress 
view on this question was framed concisely at the last meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee in Bombay when a resolution vfas passed 
with which Mahatma Gandhi agreed in so far as it went for Congress 
purposes. No doubt he personally goes further but as the leader of the 
Congress he accepted it and adapted himself to it. For my part I ac¬ 
cept it completely. But I would like to say that during the past year of 
war and world-wide disaster I have been drawn even nearer to the ideal of 
political nonviolence and complete disarmament. I cannot say that this 
can be appliai in toto regardless of circumstances for always, as the All 
India Congress Committee has said, external factors and internal con¬ 
ditions will have to be considered. But I do think that we should try 
our utmost in that direction. For me, and I think for the Congress, 
this issue in the form in which it has now been raised does not arise, 
though events may bring it into greater prominence at any time. Other 
issues precede it. They must be considered first or else there will be 
confusion of thought and issues. 

When people talk about any kind of cooperation between India and 
the British Government® they seem to forget two factors. First, the 
enormous bitterness of the people today is greater than ever against the 
British Government's policy in India. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to find out what the people's feeling is has only to speak to the man 
in the street from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 

During my past twenty-five years of political experience, I have never 
known feelings so strained and bitter. No politician, whatever his indivi¬ 
dual viw might be, can ignore this background. Secondly, I would like to 
give an instance, which, though far from being a parallel, is interesting. 
The British Labour Party, in spite of being completdy in line with the 
war in England, refused to coopwate with the Gov^ment there till 


5. The Viceroy, speaking at the annual general meeting of the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce on, 15 December 1941, made an appeal to the people of 
India to forget their domestic diffaciices and work to^ha for the common 
object “at this critical moment in the history of mankind”. 
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the Chamberlain Government was pushed out. They were faced with 
the immediate danger of an invasion^ yet they maintained their attitude 
and Mr. Chamberlain had to go. It is apparent to anyone how our 
case is infinitdy stronger from every point of view and it is absurd for 
anyone to imagine that we can cooperate with this Government. 

It is true, looking at the international situation, that all manner of 
considerations arise which induce us to give our sympathy to the group 
of powers fighting against Germany. If I have been in favour of giving 
help to China all these years, I cannot change my attitude now. 

If I am in favour, as I am, of assistance being given to Soviet Russia, 
I cannot Change my mind on that subject because of Soviet Russia’s 
association with Great Britain. Undoubtedly all these create difficulties. 
There is no problem in this world free from diflficulties. But I cannot, 
under any circumstances, function as a camp-follower and recruiting ser¬ 
geant of the British Government, and thus support their policy in India 
and their general policy towards their subject countries. 

Some people and some organisations talk about what might happen 
after the war is over or a year or two later. I am totally unable to 
understand this attitude. I am concerned only with today and here 
and now. It will not be Mr. Amery or the British Government who 
will shape things in the future, but the vast elemental forces that are 
already rising in the world. 

'The British Government have not only to face their hundred and 
fifty years’ past in India, and such a past is always in our memory, but 
even in their recent past they have sown seeds of trouble which will bear 
their evil fruit. Only by an entirely different policy based on the end¬ 
ing of their Empire and imperialist policy can they avoid the effects of 
this policy and win mass sympathy of the Eastern people. 

Q: Why do you not advocate mass civil disobedience if you are 
so convinced of the popular feeling against the British Govern¬ 
ment? 

JN: Mass civil disobedience was and is undesirable from the general 
point of view. I am in general agreement with the policy adopted by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Q: Do you feel that individual civil disobedience has succeeded 
in disorganising the Government’s efforts in India? 

JN: Here it must be remembered that it was never the intention to 
hinder the British Government’s efforts in India and thus help fascist and 
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Nazi forces. On the contrary if the question rdates to whether the 
movement has affected people's minds in and outside India then the 
answer is in the affirmative. It has been most successful in that it 
has recorded the unwillingness of the people of India to submit to the 
policy adopted by the British Government. 


14. The Right to Rebel> 


It 4s ten days since my release from jail. They say that within a 
month they will slowly release all the prisoners. To me the purpose of 
jail delivery appears to be this, that the British Government feel that 
they should give up the wrong path which they have been treading and 
in future take the right path. Then this release will have some mean¬ 
ing. But their attitude is revealed by the speeches, whether they be 
of the Viceroy or Mr. Ameiy. After two or four very big sentences, 
there is some digression and then repetition. In fact, the British Gov¬ 
ernment have done nothing new. Then why have they released us? 
Mahatmaji has already given a reply to this.^ But perhaps the British 
Government have put this question knowingly. They thought that the 
people who would be out of jails would debate and fight amongst them¬ 
selves and the Congress would not be able to offer any fierce resistance. 
Mahatmaji has said, through this jail delivery Government has, in a way, 
given us a challenge. We have got to set aside minor disputes and do 
big things. 

Now what rqdy have we to give to tiiis? We cannot give a reply 
to this, but the Congress Working Committee, which is going to meet 
within four or five days, will give one. Whatever had to be said, Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi has already said. Now nobody else has any right except 

1. Speech at Palanji So^al Building, Bombay, 18 Dewmber 1941. From Home 
Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National 
Archives of India. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on 4 Decemba 1941, said that the decision 
to release prisoners “cannot evoke a single responsive or appreciative chord in 
me.... If the Govemment of India is confident of the full support of India 
to war efforts the logical conchision will be to keep civil disobedience prisoners 
in custody because ffiey produce a jarring note. The only meaning I can 
attach to the relearn therefore is that the Government of India expects the 
prisoners to have changed thdr opinion regarding their self-invited solitude. 1 
am hoping that the Govemment of India will soon be disillusioned". 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. But even so you and I can discuss it at 
the Congress Working Committee meeting because Congress is a demo¬ 
cratic organisation. Therefore, all should understand what is to be the 
reply of this. I often see that many people without taking the 
trouble of understanding what the question is, try to give a reply. This 
is absurd. We have to see what is the question before the world and 
to search for a rq>ly ourselves. But then what are these talks about 
principles and what is that which the world and India need? This is 
to be kept in view at this time. 

The war is raging brfoie our eyes and has almost spread to the whole 
world and^has approached our borders. The eminent British officers tell 
us: 'War has approached India. War has come upon the threshold ot 
India. Now India has got to be prepared for offering resistance.’ Mr. 
Amery can say so. It is true that war has come near India. War is 
not a good thing. If war reaches your dty of Bombay you will not like 
it. Whether you like it or dislike it the enemy will not come after 
consulting you. They will come when they have to come. This is true. 
The British constantly remind us of this. Everything that is said is 
calculated to create panic in the public. The officers want to create a 
fear in the public so that it comes under their control. They believe 
that by consistently giving threats, they may demand any services in the 
manner they desire from us, without sharing any responsibility. You 
understand the work of making people nervous. The British Govern¬ 
ment want us to bow our heads before them. The British have got aero¬ 
planes, they have got modem armaments. In modern warfare we can¬ 
not fight any battle without aeroplanes. We are not equipped to fight 
the modern war. So people get nervous and go to them. For this 
reason, they say, this is the time of danger. You help us and we shall 
protect you. This becomes a challenge to us. This is true. We do 
not deny it. Our country may be attacked by the enemy. They are in 
Bumia, and it is possible that some parts of Bengal may be approached 
by the aeroplanes. But whether they come or not, we should get ready, 
for if we get nervous we cannot do anything, nor can we save ourselves. 

Whatever may happen in the world we must face it. At present 
lakhs of m«i are fighting, but we are mere spectators. This war has 
been going on for the last four and a half years, perhaps this is the fifth 
year. Today our Chinese brethren are ^hting against the Japanese. 
Lakhs of Chinese have died but they have not become nervous. On the 
contrary, they have resisted the enemy with the utmost bravery. This 
also increases our courage. 

I do not think that any army will come to India. If it comes then 
we will do what we ccmsider proper. Had our country been free we 
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would have decided what we would do. But our hands are tied up. 
We cannot do anything else exc^t helping the British Government. But 
we shall do it when we become free or when the Government changes 
its policy. 

Ane 3 rji and Sultan Ahmed have become members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Perhaps you may be knowing them. Aney’s name 
has remained in my memory. I can say that these people are such 
simple-minded people that they cannot oppose the Viceroy or the Gov¬ 
ernor General. They are all for pleasing the Government, but before the 
Congress these are all small things. 

You know what is happening in the war. In modem warfare it is not 
, that soldiers fight while others remain in the shc^ and cany on their 
business. Now the war is that of bombs. It is a war in which your 
women and children are involved even if they do not desire to fight. 
How bravely the Germans have foughtl Their women, children, all of 
them fight. The whole country is a country of soldiers. 

Russia has resisted the German armies with great valour. She has 
resisted the Germans who attacked with sixty lakhs of persons. Nobody 
has ever invaded with such a colossal army in the whole of history. It 
has got to be said that if anybody fought with bravery it was Russia. The 
general public there fought for its country. Each and every child of that 
country is in the mainstream. 

England ral^ over us. It is imperialistic. Yet I admire the bravery 
of the Englishmen. There is no doubt whatsoever that they are fighting 
for their own freedom but it is impossible that we side with an alien 
Government which has usurped our freedom. Yes, we should strengthen 
our san^han, and we should fight for our own country. The question 
of our freedom is complicated. Our hands are tied down. If the ad¬ 
ministration had been in our hands, the masses would have fought with 
their whole strength. We have repeatedly stated that if the British 
declare India independent we would ofiFer them help. But this did not 
happen. Instead, Mr. Amery and other officers have been making ambi¬ 
guous statements. It is a matter of shame. They have made an effort 
to humiliate us and cause us damage. Today they are asking us to help 
them in the war effort but to help with closed eyes. But we will not do it. 
We have learnt the lesson that we have first to make our country com¬ 
pletely free. 

The question of China, the question of Russia, and many other similar 
questions are before us. Indians would have helped if the representatives 
in the Government were of the masses. Suppose, we wish to help 
China, then we cannot do it. You must have observed that in a war 
when any system is introduced, people start opposing it, beforehand and 
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it comes to nothing. You know vl^at is happening in India and in the 
whole world. But I do not know a single person in this country in 
whose heart there is no resentment against the Government. On all 
sides today there is resentment in the hearts of the Indians as tiiey have 
been suppressed. They all know how tall are Mr. Amery’s remarla. In 
our struggle and movement there have been minor disputes. Even in 
Russia there are disputes, and where do they not occur? The British 
Government should leave us and our disputes to us. I say frankly that 
we are now ready to win India’s independaice; we are ready to release 
India from slavay. Let them take their decision that they shall not 
interfere with it. Had this dedsion been taken just now, it would have 
been better. But those people who rule over India, do so just as the 
Nazis do to others. You have been seeing in India what the difference 
is betw^ fascism and these people. Whatever Germany did, exactly 
the same thing has happened in India. I admit that there is no Nazism 
in the British Government. There is democracy to some extent. This 
is admitted. But what have we to do with it? When they take a par¬ 
ticular step they say that all events do not concern India. By saying so 
they deceive the world. 

The question before the Indians today is the qu^tion of independ¬ 
ence. This question has already become known to the British Govern¬ 
ment, because when a country is ruled over by another country, then 
what is the duty of the former? That, until the raj is finished it would 
continue to rebel. 

Those who do not think in these terms are not alive. A community, 
if it is a living community, cannot tolerate a foreign rule. As far as 
the method of rebellion is concerned, whether it should be peaceful or 
otherwise, is a different issue. But if it is a virile community it should 
rebd. Whenever people become prepared for raising the banner of 
rebellion in some form or the other they keep the nation alive, if they 
fail in this, it dies. A person whose heart is alive, comes to the right 
path. But what can a person do whose heart is dead? He cannot 
move about. You know that paralysis is a disease. The person suffer¬ 
ing from it cannot walk or move about. The same is the case with 
lifdess nations. The duty of every colonial country is to revolt in some 
manner or the other, by any method, peacdul or otherwise. If it does 
not revolt it can be said to be suflfering from paralysis. If Mr. Amery 
says, as he does so often, that there is no Question of fireedom of India, 
then does he, Mr. Amery, consider us fools? I do not know what he 
thinks of us. Let him now be rest assured that the Indians have under¬ 
stood such questions and that they will, under the tri-colOur flag, attain 
Swaraj. 
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We will not be pacified by half-baked promises. We will not sit idle 
—we will not give up our struggle. In the drcumstance in which this 
war has come, we cannot keep aloof from it. In the present war no 
country in the world can remain aloof from it. All are conoemed with 
it We have to consider its effect on us. Accordingly, we have to think 
about our duties and resprmsibilities. But in doing so we cannot forget 
that we have also to get our country emancipated. 

Bombay is a city of merchants. It is a commercial dty. On account 
of the war commercial concerns have increased. But whatever the needs 
of the British for goods, like fighting and other aircraft, it is astonish¬ 
ing that they do not make any effort about getting the same manufao 
tured here.® On the contrary the British Government has prevented 
thdr production. If there is a need for aircraft, the British shc^d allow 
their manufacture in India. They are getting them from America at a 
higher rate, but will not allow thdr manufacture in India. Nowadays 
there is a need for ships.^ They are bought from America. Instead of 
encouraging ship-building industry in India the Government created every 
sort of obstacle. If these industries would have started thdr production 
then India would have benefited and the British Government too would 
have got its supplies at cheaper price. Knowing these advantages full well 
the Government does not give permission for their manufacture. I have 
heard that the Eastern Group Coundl has been formed,® What wordi- 
less things they talk. Let them get prepared for whatever things can 
be manufacture in Iiidia. Let them give impetus to agriculture which 
is India’s spedal concern. Why should the big factories of Australia pro¬ 
duce things which can be manufactured in India? In India there are 
efficient workers, there are enough sdentists; only help is needed from 
London. But the law is against it. If they give fadlities, all these pro¬ 
ducts can be manufactured here. It is not that the people of England 
can manufacture goods which the people of India cannot manufacture. 


3. Walchand Hirachand, a leading industrialist, had offered at the beginning of 
the War, to set up an aircraft factory without subsidy provided that the Govern¬ 
ment of India agreed to purchase a fixed number of aircraft jmKluMd by the 
factory. But the Government did not place any order till October 1941. 

4. The attitude of the Board of Trade and the Admirality to the project of a 
shij^d at Vishakhapatnam worked out hf Walchand Hirachand was negative. 
There was no proposal to give active cooperation to any such venture as part 
of the war effort. 

5. An Eastern Group Council was established in Delhi after the conference on war 
suj^lies held there for a month from Z5 October 1941. See Select$d Works, 
Vol. 11, p. 188. 
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On account of the work which tihe National Planning Committee did, 
suflicient benefit accrued to Indian industry. But the Government put 
all sorts of obstructions in our work. The National Planning Commit¬ 
tee of India was under the impression that the Government desired to 
help it. But the Government did not like it. I was its Chairman. The 
Government wanted that I should not do any work while remaining in 
jail. The industry of India is being ruined. I am surprised at the sort 
of treatment which is meted out to India and yet the Gov^ment says that 
we should help it. Yes, it is a question of help. But there is no way 
for it. 

As I told you the Government has challenged us. We have to give 
a reply to that challenge. What will be the reply? That will be known 
to you within four or five days. But I understand that if we have to 
reply to what the British prattle, to this British Government which has 
shown so much discourtesy towards India, our cooperation cannot be 
with it. 

These are the questions before India. Brothers, you may garland the 
satyagrahis when they are jailed, and again garland them when they are 
released. This is a strange thing. I shall tell you about my province, 
where the number of satyagrahis who went to jail this year was half of 
those who courted imprisonment from the whole country. Mahatma 
Gandhi cancelled several lists. Several did not get permission. But 
what was the effect on the general public? There are several of our 
brothers who do not take interest in our work. They merely garland 
those who return from jail and that is all. And after three or four days 
they ask: ‘WTien will you go to jail? Why is it that you do not go?' 
They think that going to jail has become a profession with the Congress¬ 
men. It has become their profession to go over and over again, and for 
others to garland them. Lakhs of men have been fighting in the war. 
Throughout the world so many people are dying, but if you also are 
not made of such stuff then of what use is your shouting? But if ten to 
twenty thousand persons from amongst you stand firm, I am pleased. 
What is to be done is to think about the freedom of India. All of you 
can do this. For this purpose even if you have to give your life, you 
should not be afraid of it. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress have 
taught us to be fearless. 

About two years back the question of satyagraha arose before us, 
Mahatma Gandhi started it and just now he has written an article in 
which he says that since satyagraha has been started, he is not going to 
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Stop it as long as he is alive and until he gets what he desizes.* And 
during th(^e two yeais certain young people have been saying that 
Gandhiji takes minor steps. I want to tell you a stwry. Ten or twelve 
years ago there was a Congress work^ at Aramgarh.'^ He nmde a very 
good arrangement and was determined that people should remain seated 
without moving at all» even if a snake happened to come out. Once a 
voice came ‘mouse, mouse’. Afterwards I saw that it was a serpent. 
But they still remained seated there. There was so much discipline that 
nobody stirred his legs. Well, leave aside the story of the snake. Yes, 
I was saying that Mahatmaji conducted satyagraha for one year. Some 
people say that instead of individual satyagraha, mass $at)'a^ha should 
be resorted to. This is right. But you cannot criticise. I do not know 
what benefit could accrue from mass satyagraha which would not accrue 
from- individual satyagraha. I was greatly astonished at this criticism 
of theirs and their attitude towards the movement. Had we resorted to 
mass satyagraha we could have carried it on for about four or six months. 
Gandhiji conducted our satyagraha in such a comprehensive manner for 
two years that he saved India from a big crisis. This was not easy to 
achieve. I personally have great respect for Mahatmaji. No harsh words 
emanate from the lips of Mahatmaji howsoever much Mr. Amery may coax. 
Our fr^dom fight will continue and he will continue it. If Mr. Amery 
says “We are tired,’’ then the war does not stop in any way and if he 
is tired then there is no question of our getting tired, he can get away 
from India’s battlefront. We have of course to start the war. In this, 
you comrades, have to help us, whatever you can do, you may do. Fail¬ 
ing that your coming here to this meeting becomes useless. 

6. Mahatma Gandhi, in his statanent of 7 December 1941, made it clear that he 
had “no authority to suspend civil disobedience on extraneous grounds; that is 
for the Congress to do.... For me personally there is no change- As a man 
sworn to peace at the critical moment, to suspend my anti-war activity would 
be to deny myself.” 

7. The reference is to Maulvi Masud Ali Nadvi. 


15. The War In Malaya* 

Recent developments in Malaya* have filled our minds and my thought 
has travelled back to the visit I paid to that beautiful land four and a 

1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 20 December 1941. National Herald, 21 Dec¬ 
ember 1941. 

2. Japanese planes bombed Kedah, Kelantan and Penang in Malaya and the first 
line of British defence was broken on 16 December 1941. Penang was cut 
off from the mainland on 19 December 1941. 
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half years ago and to the many friends I made there. To all these 
friends and others, to all our countrymen in Malaya, I should like to say 
that although we are unable to be of much service to them in the pre¬ 
sent, our deepest sympathies flow out to them in their trials and mis¬ 
fortunes and we earnestly trust that they will face them with resolve, 
courage and dignity. India cannot and will not forget her children 
abroad. 


16. Tp Syed Mahmud* 


Bardoli 
December 21, 1941 


My dear Mahmud, 

Your letter of the 13th has reached me here in Bardoli, I am sorry you 
are not coming here. 

It has surprised me that you should have read anything in my state¬ 
ment* which led you to conclude that the idea of complete indepen¬ 
dence for India is dead. What I said and what I have said for several 
years is that the isolated independent existence of all nations is dead. 
There must be sometime in future a world cooperation among nations. 
It is essential that India should break completely with Britain before it 
can think in terms of cooperation with other nations. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Syed Mahmud referred to Jawaharlal’s remark to the press on 9 December 1941 
that ‘the idea of isolation of India is dead for ever’. See ante, item 3. 


17. India's Aftifude fo the War* 


I congratulate the people of Gujarat in general and Bardoli taluk in 
particular for having shown their love and enthusiasm towards the 

1. Address at Bardoli, 26 December 1941. From The Hindustan Times, 27 Dec¬ 
ember 1941; also from Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, 
File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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Congress.^ The country has been fighting for Swaraj for the last twenty 
years and the people of your taluka have a major share in that fight. 
The members of the Working Coimnittee who have come from hun¬ 
dreds of miles are today engaged here in discussing the burning pro¬ 
blems of the day. 

Great events are taking place. The world is in the midst of a great 
war. India cannot be isolated. She is no doubt fighting for her own 
independence and she will carry on the struggle till victory is achieved 
but then she cannot close her eyes to what is happening elsewhere in 
the world. 

To say that the war is being fought beyond the borders of India and 
as such is no concern of ours is a fatal attitude. Some people ask what 
would happen to India if Britain is defeated. There are others who 
say that India will fall victim to Japanese or German aggression. 

We -are opposed to Britain because we are in bondage. We are equal¬ 
ly opposed to fascism and Nazism and we will fight them also to the 
last. We cannot, however, forget that the independence of our coun¬ 
try is our first concern. 

I think that after this war a new world order would emerge in which 
all nations would be free and the flames of this war would consume 
slavery. No nation in the world has achieved anything without sacri¬ 
fice and India should be prepared to go through the ordeal. I have no 
sympathy with Hitler and his associates. Morally they are corrupt and 
they want to dominate the whole world. But that shall not be. We 
should combat these forces and express wholdiearted sympathy with 
those nations that have fallen a prey to Nazi and fascist aggression. I 
have deep sympathy with the British people who are standing against 
aggression but hate those who stand for upholding imperialism and ex¬ 
ploitation of the weaker nations. 


2. The Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli Scorn 21 to 30 December 1941. 
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to the Working Committee and tfie third draft adopted at Bardoli. The third draft was ratified at the A.I.C.C. session at Wan 
16 January 1942. 

4. TTie lit mppring of the Working Committee had been held at Wardha from 3 to 6 November 1940. 
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on the basis of world cooperation 
between free nations and on world¬ 
wide disarmament. The freedom of 



India is thus envisaged as a part 
of the larger freedom for all peoples 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION FOR WORKING COMMITTEE, BARDOLI, 

25 DECEMBER 1941 




WITH BHXJLABHAI DESAI, SYED MAHMUD, C. RAJAGOPALACHARI AND ASAF ALI AT A.I.C.C. SESSION, WARDHA, 

JANUARY 1942 



The Congress was therefore com- The Congress was therefore com- The Congress was, therefore, 
pelled, in order to defend the pelled, in order to defend the hon- compelled, in order to defoid the 

honour of the Indian pec^le and our and the elementary rights of honour and the elementary rights 
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'Gandhiji’s leadership and of the tion of Gandhiji’s leadership and of pectful appreciation of Gandhiji's 

response of the nation to it, and the response of the nation to it, leadership and of the response of 

are of opinion that it has strength- and are of opinion that this has the nation to it, and are of opinion 
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ween them and this Government. 
To submit to this policy is to give 
up all that the Congress has stood 
for during the past twenty-two 
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^vatched with great interest the pro¬ 
gress of this great experiment in 
human civilization and they consi- 
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and madness of national wars for support to them and help in their the subject of aggression from any 

the setflement of disputes. Human success, in conformity with its prin- quarter and who are fighting for 

civilization can no longer exist un- ciples, to the best of its ability. But their freedom. But only a free and 



less wars and the causes of war are 
eliminated, and it is essential that 
even in the storm of war, peoDles 
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India. The people of India are 
determined not to submit to foreign 
dictatHHi or foreign rule and will 
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19. Instructions issued by the Congress Working Committee’ 


Recent developments in the world situation have brought war near to 
India’s frontiers. This may lead to internal dislocation in certain parts 
of the country and there is a possibility of some cities being subjected 
to aerial attack. Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, the real 
antidote to them is to remain cool and collected and on no account to 
give way to nervousness and excitement. Congressmen must rpmain at 
their posts and continue their service of the people; wherever necessity 
arises they should yield places of safety to those in greater need and be 
ready to render aid to those who may require it. 

The Congress can help and serve the people in the difficult times ahead 
only if its organisation is strong and disciplined and Congressmen indivi¬ 
dually and Congress committees are able to command confidence in their 
respective localities. 

Congress committees and Congressmen should therefore address them¬ 
selves immediately to the task of strengthening the organisation and reviv¬ 
ing and maintaining contacts in villages and towns. Even villages should, 
as far as possible, revive the message of the Congress and be prepared to 
face such difficulties as might arise. 

The constructive programme adopted by the Congress and explained 
from time to time by Gandhiji, is of particular importance at this juncture.^ 
It is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, to re¬ 
move disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and 
depressed, to promote self-reliance and the cooperative spirit among the 
people, to increase production and have fairer distribution but also furnish 
the best opportunity and means of contacts with the people and 
service to them which are necessary for winning their confidence. The 
Working Committee, therefore, call upon Congress committees and 
workers to further this programme intensively and thus exercise a steady¬ 
ing and strengthening influence in times of dislocation and uneasiness. 

1. These instructions drafted by Jawaharlal were issued at the Bardoli session on 
30 December 1941 and were partly printed in the National Herald on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1941. The full text is available in J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi’s Constructive Programme, released on 17 June 1941, and 
published as a booklet in mid-December 1941, called for communal unity, 
removal of untouchability, prohibition, development of khadi and other 
village industries, village sanitation, basic education, uplift of women, edu¬ 
cation in health and hygiene, ^opagation of Rashtra-Bhama (feeling of national¬ 
ism), learning of one’s own language and working for ^onomic equality. 
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During such times there is always a possibility of trouble being created 
by unsodal elements in the country. To avoid the emergence of such 
a situation and to meet it when it arises, volunteers should be organized 
in both the urban and rural areas. Such organizations should be formed 
on the basis of strict nonviolence and it should always be remembered 
that the Congress adheres to this principle. These volunteers may co¬ 
operate with other organisations working for similar ends. This volunteer 
organization is meant for rendering service to the people both normally 
and in the event of possible internal commotion. It should, therefore, 
avoid conflict with the authorities. 

Tire prices of commodities have already risen and are causing distress 
among the people and no adequate steps have so far been taken by the 
authorities to meet this situation. These tendencies are likelv to be 
accentuated in the future, and dislocation of trade and transport, due to 
stress of war, may lead to scarcity of the necessaries of life as well as of 
many other things which are of everyday use. 

Big-scale industries in other countries have suffered heavily on account 
of the war and transport of goods has become difficult on account of 
military requirements. China has largely overcome these difficulties by 
a widespread development of village industries. India may have to face 
similar problems, and village and cottage industries afford a solution, 
desirable in itself and more particularly suited to the needs of the moment. 
Such industries can escape to a large extent the effects of dislocation of 
trade and transport. 

It is, therefore, necessary that this item of the constructive programme 
should be widely taken up and worked up with vigour and earnestness so 
that the countryside may be rendered, as far as possible, self-sufficient 
in regard to the necessaries of life. 

The Committee would especially recommend to the villages the grow¬ 
ing of food crops at least to cover the needs of the village and appeal to 
the grain dealers not to hold up stores for profit but to release them for 
consumption at fair prices. 

In case of emergency, when instructions are issued to the public by the 
authorities for the preservation of life and property and the maintenance 
of public order. Congressmen should avoid conflict with the authorities 
and they should carry out such instructions, unless they are contrary to 
Congress directions. 

The Committee do not contempkde any invasion of India in the near 
future, but in the event of any such cAtempt, Congressmen can on no 
account suhrriit to it or cooperate with it even if the consequences of 
such noncooperation be death.* 

* This last paragraph in italics was not published in the newspapers. 
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20. R«ply to H. 6. Well8< 


1 have read Mr. H.G. Welk’ criticism of my statement in the News 
Chronicle^ with interest. Almost as a child I read his romances and 
enjoyed them. Later, I read his other books and profited by them. 
Eminent thinker and historian that he is, sometimes I have a feeling 
when reading some of his writings that he has gone back to the realms 
of romance. 

Whenever he writes about India, he gives me this impression, for his 
knowledge of the past and present in India, of Indian history and cul¬ 
ture seems to be singularly limited and derived chiefly from travellers’ 
tales or the romantic effusions of some of his own countrymen. He does 
himself less than justice when he allows his cultured, far-seeing mind to 
deal with the vital problems affecting hundreds of millions of human 
beings after the manner of the Blimps and Pukka sahibs, whom he so 
dislikes. May I assure him that 1 do not consider him to be the British 
Empire or a person who has the least control over the British Govern¬ 
ment or British governing class?® Nor do I expect anytiiing from him 
except an intelligent appreciation of the world about him. That world 
is a little bigger not only in size but also in intellectual and cultural 
achievements than England or even Europe. 

I am surprised at his saying that I refused to agree to the Sank^ 
Declaration of the Rights of Man.^ As a matter of fact, I agreed then, 
but expressed my doubts about the effectiveness of such a declaration, 
and suggested that certain essential changes would have to take place in 
the world before such a declaration could have a real value. What sur¬ 
prises me still more is that he should have overlooked my explicit refer¬ 
ence to the Sankey Declaration in the very statement to which he was 

1. Bardoli, 30 December 1941. The Hindu, 31 December 1941. 

2. In his letter to the editor of the News Chronicle on 23 December 1941, Wells 
attacked Jawaharlal's call for complete independence for "this wonderful special 
Indian people", and asked him to “realise that if we are to take a broad view 
only of peoples then the onty sane thing is to combine with those who are 
attempting, by their advocacy of a common world law, a world federal control 
of armaments and transport and world fedaal con^vation of national resources 
to arr^t the first rapid drift to chaos in human affairs." For Jawaharlal's .state¬ 
ment to the News Chronicle see ante, item 6. 

3. Wells contended that he was "not a member of the British governing class, that 
my control of the British Govenunent through the elections is insignificant”. 

4. See Selected Works, VoL 10, pp. 116-117. 
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replying. Therein, I expressed my approval of it again. For many years, 
I have believed in m>rld cooperation in all the various items he men¬ 
tions and in additional matters also. I have written and spoken about 
this. I am perfectly prepared to cooperate with anybody to this end, 
but my world happens to include India also and my internationalism 
does not lead me to accept the imperialist status quo. 

1 am not aware of ever having demanded that the administration of 
India should be handed over to a small minority of political amateurs.'^ 
I have demanded that the constitution and future destiny of India should 
be settled by a Constituent Assembly, elected by the people of India on 
the basi^ of adult suffrage. I shall be glad if Mr. Wells will tell me 
what other democratic way there is of settling these questions. As for 
our being amateurs, possibly he is right. But is he so very satisfied with 
the experts who control his destinies and ours? Even if we forget past 
history, recent events have not led us to associate much intelligence or 
competence with them. The average British expert in India is usually 
considered to be a monument of ignorance and incompetence. 

Powerful cultures overflow to other countries, and there is a continu¬ 
ous intermingling of different cultures. India, in the course of six thou¬ 
sand years, has influenced others and has been influenced by them. Yet 
there is no other country in the world, baning China, which has had 
such an amazing continuity of cultural traditions which bind the coun¬ 
try from Mohenjo Daro to the present day, there is that unbroken stream 
of culture and a sense of unity in common traditions and achievements. 

Mr. Wells objects to my saying “the people of India."® He is welcome 
to call them by whatever name he likes. But it is a poor tribute to the 
British Raj to say that after 170 years, it has not been able to weld India 
together. As a matter of fact, it has tried and still tries, as all empires 
do, to divide and disrupt. We have to face the consequences of this 
long endeavour. In any event, the British Raj is disappearing, whether 
Mr. Wells' countrymen like it or not, and nothing in the world can keep 
it functioning much longer. It has been a bad dream for us, but after 
all it is just a page in our long story and we are turning over the page. 
May I suggest to Mr. Wells to acquaint himself a little more with 
Indian history and cultural achievements? 


5. Wells asserted tiiat Jawahailal demanded in effect that “the administration of 
an India shouhl be handed over to a smaU minority of political amateurs re¬ 
presenting, at the most extravagant, not one in 400 Indians and then, then we 
should see what we should see". 

6. According to Wells, there was in India a multiplicity of peoples, languages and 
social cultures, “and if the string of the bundle, the old British Raj, is cut, the 
bundle wOl immediately faU to pieces". 
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21. Cable to V. K. Krishna Menon* 


Bardoli 

31.12.1941 

Your cables.2 You exhibit complete misunderstanding about situation 
here. The line -you suggest is impossible of adoption by the Congress 
where every group strongly opposed it. Working Committee’s resolution® 
indicates no essential change. Gandhi is not leaving Congress^ but still 
cooperating plus carrying on his separate programme. Difference merely 
on theoretical issue of future.® Present policy continues same for both. 
Can only change by independence and by vital changes. Going, to Bom¬ 
bay then Allahabad. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Fucishna Menon, in his cable of 30 December 1941, hoped that the Congress 
would rally the people against fascists, proclaim a position as in the days of 
the Spanish struggle and declare India’s solidarity with Russia and China, irres¬ 
pective of Indo-British relations. 

3. See ante, item 18. 

4. Mahatma Gandhi, in his letter to Maulana Azad on 30 December 1941, request¬ 
ed that he be relieved from the responsibility, laid upon him by the Bomb.iy 
resolution, of leading the Congress individual satyagraha, as he could not accept 
the Bardoli resolution. The Working Committee relieved him of the res¬ 
ponsibility of leading the Congress individual satyagraha but appreciated his 
initiative in carrying on the movement on his personal initiative. 

5. 7be Working Committee, which met at Bardoli from 21 to 30 December 1941, 
was divided on the role of nonviolence. While Jawaharlal, Azad and Raja- 
gopalachari were prepared for cxuiditional support to the war, Rajendra Prasad 
and Patel insisted on no participation because of nonviolence. 


22. Bardoli and Mahatma Gandhi* 


I am happy to see the progress of the Vyayam MandaP organised by 
Sardar Prithvi Singh® and wish that everyone should be strong enough to 
defend himself. ITie body should be developed along with the mind. 

1. Address at Malad, Bombay, 2 January 1942. From Home Department Political 
(Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 

2. ^mbay Ahimsak Vyayam Shala (Institute of Physical Culture). 

3. Prithvi Singh Azad (b. 1892); joined Ghadar Party in 1919; associated with the 
publication of Ghudur; implicated and sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case, 1914-15, escaped and surrendered in 1938; member, 
Hindustan Socialist Republicai) Army; im|»isoned during the Quit India Move¬ 
ment 
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Some of the facts about the session of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee are being distorted by some newspapers. It is not true that there 
is a split between the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. The present Con¬ 
gress which is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi cannot afford to be 
separated from him. I myself have immense faith in him. 

India cannot help the British in this war until and unless the question 
of the freedom of this country is satisfactorily solved. No slave coun¬ 
try can help others for the liberation of other countries. Everybody in 
this country should be able to defend himself and his property against 
any aggression. For this purpose I am prepared to discard the principle 
of nonviolence and instead prefer freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhi may carr)' on the satyagraha on his own initiative 
and not on behalf of the Congress. 


23. Congress Unity* 


We are constantly told that the war has approached the doors of India. 
What are we to do now? Our British (^vemment and the British 
papers say that we should help. Nowadays people appear worried over 
the rise in prices and the increasing difficulty in getting foodstuffs. ITiis 
problem has always been there and is getting more and more aggravated. 
While the factory owners prosper, the workers are not getting their due 
share. There was trouble in Madras recently because of food scarcit)'.= 
There the people looted shops. Many of our brothers and sisters rejoice 
when they read in newspapers that the English are being defeated. But 
at the same time an anxi^ is also felt as to what is going to happen. 

I have heard that some big rajas and maharajas think that Hitler may 
win and the British Raj may get somewhat weakened, and so they are 
trying to occupy some more land and are augmenting their armies. But 
their army cannot do anything in the warfare of today because modern 
warfare is of aeroplanes. To recruit strong men and give them guns and 
revolvers has no meaning. 

How should we view this problem? Should we view it as a spectator 
sees a show? If anybody today regards himself as a spectator, he either 

1. Address at Dana Bandar, Bombay, 2 January 1942. From Home Department 
Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 

2. Shops were looted in Madras on 19 December 1941. 
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does not understand the conditions of the world or is a full-fledged fool. 
None of us can esrape from what is happening in the world. 

Countries after countries are losing their independence. We do not 
know how long this war will continue. The problem before the world is 
how to stq) the war, and if the war is not stopped, it will lead to the 
destruction of the world. There is no way to escape. The present war 
is not like the wars in the past. 

You are aware of the big events that have happened, and the big 
revolutions that have taken place in the world. During this war many 
things have changed, and many more will change. Your life, and parti¬ 
cularly that of the traders will change, for their root is based in gold 
and silver. Notes and hoondies are all made to stand on the founda¬ 
tions of gold and silver. Conditions may change and to become a mil¬ 
lionaire and multimillionaire may become difficult. I do not say there 
will be no rich and poor, they will continue even then. I remember 
when a meeting of the National Planning Committee was held here, 
we were thinking as to how, if Swaraj came to India, we would be able 
to eradicate unemployment and poverty from India. There trade, com¬ 
merce and industry, all sorts of things were discussed. We also dis¬ 
cussed the question as to how fiscal matters might be regulated. I then 
stressed the need to introduce a new fiscal policy. There were some men 
of Bombay who were surprised then. But when they met me recently 
they agr^d that the situation now was the same as I mentioned to them 
earlier. 

The war costs the British some 25 or 30 crores of rupees every day.® 
This, if multiplied by 365, will be a big sum. What sort of paper loan 
is this which India has to subscribe to?^ It is quite impossible to give 
this loan. If it were a small loan, we could have paid it up. And even 
if it is to be got back, how can it be raised? '^Tlie British spend twenty- 
five crores every day by taking it from you, tiiat is from India. They get 
it by levying taxes on the people. TTiis money will come out of your 
pockets. 


3. Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the House of Commons 
on 16 December 1941 that the British were spending about £11,750,000 a day 
on war—^£9,000,000 on the armed forces and £2,750,000 on miscellaneoas war 
services. The total war expenditure had reached £8,300,000,000 till that date. 

4. Long-term defence loans were raised to finance the war effort. The first series 
of 1946 3% Defence Loan was issued in the first week of June 1940, and was 
replaced by another series at the end of August. The Second Defence Loan, 
1949-52, was opened on 2 February 1941. These two loans totalled Rs. 80 
crores. The Viceroy stated that India should aim at raising at least one hun¬ 
dred CTores every year by way of loans for war finance. 
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Unrest is increasing in the world. Very soon the whde world will 
be affected. A great responsilality will have to be shouldered by us. 
All these are revolutionary events. A country like France vanished in a 
few days and became worse than a slave. We too are slaves. The Bri¬ 
tish rules over us. But there are a number of people in our country who 
refuse to bow their heads. But there is a tragic situation in France. In 
the past it was a rCN^olutionary country, but now it creeps like an insect. 
The fault is of the people there. I have not been able to know the 
causes of this degradation. You have experienced the power of the Bri¬ 
tish who ruled gloriously, oppressively yet gloriously, for one and a half 
centuries. • What has happened to them now? Nobody could have ruled 
without ability. They possessed ability and power. But what are we 
witnessing now? A powerful Empire is rapidly crumbling before our 
eyes. How is a fifty-storeyed building crumbling down so swiftly? Big 
people are sitting firmly there—the Governor General, the governors, 
the commissioners and from the Viceroy down to the patwari. But the 
truth is that they have lost the power. 

I am not an astrologer. The British may win or lose, but nOw their 
Empire cannot go on. But this does not mean that you will get freedom 
without fighting for it. Whatever we get from the British we will get 
through our strength. It is not a matter for rejoidng that we get Swaraj 
out of their weakness and we remain incompetent as before. Throughout 
the world the British dominated, they rul^ the oceans. But nowadays 
aeroplanes are a powerful weapon and the power of ships has become 
more or less useless. It is a different matter if any one country becomes 
the mler of the world by gaining victory after victory, but in the long 
run it is impossible for the British to remain so. The empires of the 
future will be consolidated empires and not empires extending far and 
v^ide. Maybe, America's empire may be formed. It is a big country. 
It is just possible it may be Hitler who might unite some countries and 
establish an empire. But it cannot be an extensive one. It is neces¬ 
sary that all empires come to an end, and there be a new order. When 
we see the British Empire crumbling it looks bad, because the falling of 
a big thing does look bad. The British had a position. The British 
Government possessed a power. Perhaps it might remain as a second 
power in the world. Now the British say “Lay down your life in the 
war.” I do not understand what we will gain or lose thereby. As for 
the gain we do not want that an Empire which rules over us should con¬ 
tinue and keep us enslaved. We have to take Swaraj by our strength, not 
by their weakness. It is an intricate problem. 

What I have told relates to the British Empire. Now the ability of 
the British to rule and to fight has decreased. Since the beginning of 
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the war^ what has been the British attitude towards India? They have 
not thought about our gain or loss. They say that they are fighting 
for the freolom of the world. Leave aside the talk of freedom. The 
British have sustained a huge loss and they will sustain a further 
loss, because they have behaved selfishly towards India for their own 
gain. They have done nothing which may show prudence of the Govern¬ 
ment. So much so that when they act wisely they show so much folly 
that when the actual moment arrives, an enigma is created by their 
thoughts and acts, which does not admit of any solution. British policy 
is involved in all sorts of complications and by untying one knot two 
are created. 

Two years ago when the war began, we issued a long statement in 
which we mentioned our dislike for Hitler and Nazism. If the British 
were fighting for democracy then we were ready to help. It was not 
likely that we could cooperate with the British as slaves. Even if we did 
try it was not possible to carr}^ the Indian public to their side. They re¬ 
plied, but did not concede what we demanded. Whatever statements 
were issued proved worthless. The way in which the reply was given, 
was one of insolence. It roused anger. In addition they said many new 
things which none can forget Yes, Swaraj is all right but, they said, 
Swaraj should be such as to be agreeable to all the communities of India. 
Thus if four persons out of forty crores say that they do not agree, or if 
the British traders, seated at Calcutta,® who are themselves Englishmen, 
say that they do not like it, then how can Swaraj be given? \Vhat is all 
this tamasha? They are befooling us. They are taunting us. 

Citizens of Bombay, the events which happened during the last eighty 
or ninety years in my province are not hidden from you. During the 
rising of 1857, the repression done there is remembered up to this day. 
This can be forgotten by us because to harbour enmity is not healthy. 
Somehow we got ready to tread on a new path, but we can move only 
when there is a new way. But every reply given by the British Govern¬ 
ment was such as to incite anger. And when it became impossible, the 
satyagraha was started. Many amongst us went to jail. Some have been 


5. The Bengal Chamber of CcHnmerce, which represented the European business 
community, in its letter to the press dated 8 May 1941, stated, “In our con- 
sidaed view the India policy of His Majesty’s Government as propounded by 
the Vicaoy on August 8, 1940, and in subsequent utterances by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State, offeR India the most effective means of simultaneously 
advancing her war effort and her constitutional status within the Empire”. The 
Indian Chamber of Commerce replied on 13 August 1941 that the statement 
of the Bengal Ch;^mber was “tantamount to supporting the continuance of the 
present undesirable status quo*’ 
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released. Some new events hai^)ened after our release. America and 
Japan joined the war. Nevertheless, our main stand is the same. We 
do not want that Hitler should win. Our sympathy is not with him. If 
Hitler comes to India, he will not treat India well. The question of 
giving and taking freedom is not involved. We can take freedom even 
from him. It cannot be had from anyone in the world for the 
mere asking for it from someone. Some of our people say that we should 
not side with the British Government and that Hitler's raj is preferable. 
It is possible that Hitler’s raj may be good and it is also possible that it 
may be worse. If we want to live like men, we have to face the British 
Government, we have to think as to how we can get Swaraj, and in case 
Hitler comes, then how we are to oppose him. 

As regards the British Government, they have made us completely 
unfit for self-protection. They know that if they make us strong then 
we would turn them out. For this reason they weakened us and made 
us unfit. Now they say that Indians should help them. Today Indians 
are not able even to help them in any way; such is the condition we 
have been reduced to. But whatever the condition may be, howsoever 
weak we may be, we cannot tolerate that one Sahib should go out and 
another Sahib should come in, and that we should be his slave. It is 
possible that we may not be able to oppose him, militarily. On such 
an occasion, I am sure, there are sufficient numbers of men here who 
will refuse to bow their heads and obey orders. You know what Hitler 
has done, and what Japan has done to China. How can you cherish 
hopes from them? It only means that after being slaves of the British 
Government we should become slaves again of the new aggressor. We 
cannot do that, nor shall we do it. It is not an easy question. 

There is no country which is not involved in the war and which is 
not embarrassed. Countries which are out of it are also embarrassed. 
Take the case of Turkey.* For two years she did not decide what to do 
and what not to do. It is right; why should Ihe people of Turkey 
destroy their own country and jump into the war? But if the war does 
come, they are certainly brave men and will fight. Now the question is: 
Turkey being such a small country, how can mightier forces be faced? 
What has become of the army of the British today? Their army is 
certainly not small. But the war has got revolutionised. We require 


6. In an effort to maintain neutrality in the Second World War, Turk^ sought to 
befriend both sides. In May 1939 she signed the Anglo-Turkish Declaration of 
Mutual Assistance followed by the Non-Aggression Pact with France. In October 
a Tripartite Pact was .signed between Britain, France and Turkey, though Turkey 
failed to secure an alliance with the U.S.S.R. In June 1941 she signed a Non- 
A^ession Pact with Germany. 
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peace. Such questions arise before every country. We should under¬ 
stand this and be prepared. 

A great English litterateur has written that a very foolish and silly 
general won a war because the enemy was more foolish than he. Yes, 
he might have won. But no debating society ever won a war. What 
the writer of the book has written is a different thing. I may place my 
experience before you or may write a book, and you, in the capacity of 
spectators, may judge these questions. This is quite absurd. We should 
strengthen our sangathan and solve whatever questions come. After our 
release from jail, nothing new has taken place in India. The behaviour 
of the British has not changed, Mr. Amery continues to make undeserv¬ 
ing statements. It is not a bad thing to be British. It is possible that 
after the establishment of democracy in this country capable British peo¬ 
ple may be employed in services. If they do not obey they will be expelled. 
But in the existing system even if Indian officers are appointed in place 
of the British, they will have no contacts with the masses. What does this 
mean? In the Executive Council there are Indians, but they are the hench¬ 
men of the British. The question is: in whose hands is the Government 
of India? Is it in the hands of the Indian public or somebody else’s? 
There has been no change in the intention of the British Government. 
So long as they do not change their intention there cannot be any coopera¬ 
tion on our part. 

Now we have to consider what arrangement we should make in our own 
country. You are aware of the questions which came before the Work¬ 
ing Committee and the resolutions which were passed. Some people 
told me that the resolutions were not clear about the action to be taken. 
It is not very clear because the editors of the newspapers have started 
making somevriiat exaggerated statements. By reading the editorials 
of the newspapers different meanings are inferred and this creates a 
wrong impression. For this reason I want to say a few things about the 
same. 

First of all, it is a misconception that the Congress and Gandhiji have 
parted. People believe that durii^ the discussions in the Congress 
Working Committee, there were two varied groups. Gandhiji is with 
us in every way. It is wrmig to say that now this comradeship is not 
there. In the last twenty-five years the Congrws has grown by pursu¬ 
ing the path chalked out by him and with his blessings. Mahatmaji is 
a tremendous force, a power, in our country. Even if we do not agree 
with him in any matter, how can we give up this great power? It is 
absurd. I have been working with him for the last twenty-five years, 
and have learnt a gr^t deal from him and have discussed with him 
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whenever I did not understand anything. Whatever I could not under¬ 
stand in the course of discussions, I coidd never accept. Whatever deci¬ 
sion has been taken by the Congress, the same has been taken by 
Mahatmaji. I do not think that I should believe in a thing with eyes 
closed. I regard such men as brainless who believe in anything 
with closed eyes. There is no difference at all between the Congress 
and Gandhiji.' Therefore you should act according to what has been 
pointed out by me or by Bhulabhai Desai."^ But I do not want you to 
act like illiterate idlers. We have to make this country strong, so that 
the people can solve major problems and grasp higher principles. Only 
then can democratic norms be preserved. I go and speak to the people 
in an endeavour to make them understand, for it is my duty that in any 
situation, where I have to take a stand, I should make the people 
understand by telling the same to them. 

In respect of the real task there exists no difference between Gandhiji 
and the membars of the Congress. Both take steps in the right direc¬ 
tion, and there is no difference of opinion in r^rd to the British Gov- 
omment. Mahatmaji is a man of very high ideas and he follows very 
high principles. He wants clarity on all issues. We cannot shift from 
the path he has chosen. In the last twenty-two years of India’s struggle, 
I have fully accepted the principle of nonviolence, and my belief in it 
grew more and more as our struggle advanced. Wliat sort of a thing 
is this war? Even a mighty country like France suffered defeat. Since 
then my belief in the principle of ahimsa has become firmer. At first 
when I studied the principle of nonviolence, I accepted it only for 
India’s struggle, but now I think it useful for all wars. When I think of 
politics, my first objective is India’s freedom. Swaraj has been on the 
threshold of India for the past fifteen years. What is in store for the 
world, appears very difficult for a politician to spell out. Therefore if 
necessary I may even give up the principle of nonviolence. First we 
should try to tread on the path of this principle. But India cannot be¬ 
come timid because of nonviolence for in our eyes nothing is worse than 
cowardice. Mahatmaji once said, that people should fight for their rights 
through nonviolence, but if they failed and lost strength, they should do 
so with the sword. However, this question is of the future, and not 
what is to be done at this moment. It is possible that any time this 


7. Welcoxaing Jawaharlal at the same meeting Bhulabhai Desai had said that it 
was wrong to say, that Mahatma Gandhi had abdicated or that the Working 
Committee and Mahatma Gandhi had come to a parting of the ways. The 
aim of the Congress was complete freedom and there could not be any difference 
with Mahatma Gandhi on this. India amid not cooperate with the British as 
long as they were indifferent to India’s demand for freedom. 
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question may crop up. But at present so far as India and the British 
Government arc concerned, there is no difference between the Congress 
Working Committee and Gandhiji. Both are of the same view as to 
what is to be done. There is unanimity of views as to the path that 
is (to be followed. That is why Mahatmaji himself has observed that 
we cannot say what may happen in the future. It is therefore useless 
to say anything just now. 

What have you to do at this hour? Has satyagraha, which has been 
going on for so many days, been stopped? For what purpose was it 
started and for what reason has it been stopped? Fifteen months have 
passed since the Congress Working Committee adopted the 'resolution 
regarding the satyagraha, that Mahatma Gandhi be given the power to 
lead the Congress and India and to make them follow the right path. 
Accordingly, Mahatmaji showed us one path and we followed that path 
for fifteen months. Ever since then, whatever news were available inside 
the jail and outside after leaving the jail, on the basis of that we consi¬ 
dered that we should meet. Whereupon the Working Committee meet¬ 
ing was held. The opinion which Mahatmaji gave, was given after the 
night.® He showed the path of wisdom and sagacity. There were occa¬ 
sions of considerable danger when he led us out of the same and show¬ 
ed us the right path. Gandhiji does not want to stop satyagraha but 
in view of the existing conditions he would offer it through particular 
persons and with less numbers. 

War is nearing our frontiers. It is possible that it may reach places 
like the Assam Province. There Gandhiji does not want satyagraha to 
be carried on.® On such occasions satyagraha is futile. Secondly, he 
wants that at this time the members of the Working Committee and 
the people from certain provinces should not be asked to offer satya¬ 
graha. Tbey should go further and strengthen the sangathan. Gandhiji 
does not want to send such men so that he can have consultations with 
them on the questions which might arise in the coming months. No¬ 
body can say anything about his opinion as to what day he will fix for 
the satyagraha. lire question that arises is what should be done by 


8. Mahatma Gandhi had been opposing tibe Baidoli resolution as being against 
the spirit the Bombay resolution which he interpreted to mean as Congress 
stand against participation in war because of its commitment to nonviolence. He 
gave his consent to Ihe Baidoli resolution on 30 December 1941 in his letter 
to the Congress President, but asked him to relieve him of the responsibility 
of leading the Congress mdmdual satys^aha. 

9. On 19 December 1941, Mahatma Gandhi advised Congressmen horn Assam 
not to offer satya^aha, as the war had approached the borders. 
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those who are not satyagrahis? Some of them asked the question yester¬ 
day, whether they should engage themselves in constructive work. 
What to do? No one can say anything about tomorrow. But the satya- 
grahis should devote full time to sangathan and those who cannot devote 
full time, they too should give some time. There are big tasks facing 
the Congress and India. Let them assist in them, in strengthening the 
sangathan by enrolling members for the Congress. In the event of war 
there may be hardships caused by the enemy. But the truth is that 
people get nervous very soon. If we do not make arrangements for 
that, from right now, then troubles may crop up. In Bombay if water 
is stopped then life may become difficult. Hence, sangathan is very 
essential. 

If bombs fall from aeroplanes how should we extinguish the fire? The 
attitude of the Congress so far has been not to take on the responsibility 
of the A.R.P. But if assistance and directions have to be given as to 
what is to be done at the time of danger, then the instructions of the 
A.R.P. have to be implemented. Whatever measures the Government 
may undertake should not be interfered with. In one way we cannot 
work in conjunction with them. But our own sangathan can assist in 
the A.R.P. work. 

If anybody be in trouble, or in distress, then it is your duty to help. 
Your sangathan should be an instrument for achieving freedom. During 
war time your sangathan can resist the enemy also. Through this same 
sangathan we shall be taking over the government in our own hands and 
for that we have to get prepared as well, Any time the government 
may change and we may be left wondering—"What is the matter? What 
has become of the government?” We may be left thinking while some 
undesirable elements may come and establish themselves here. For such 
an occasion sangathan has got to be strengthened. As long as we have 
to live, we must live like men. We have to enlist volunteers. The 
public needs to be advised on problems which may crop up. This work 
should be done mohalla-mse. The main task is to help in the time of 
emergency. 

These are sufficiently impoi[tant points which I have placed before 
you. The Provincial Congress Committee and the Bombay Congress 
Committee should start this work from tomorrow—every day is important, 
every minute is valuable. In this your help is needed. Some forty 
thousand persons are sitting here. I want all of you to get prepared. 
Those who cannot give the whole time let them give one-fourth of their 
time. In the streets, in the mohdlas, anywhere they like, they can work 
during Biat time. You sh(Hild certainly be prepared for sangjathan. In 
Bombay within two or three days sat^han can be organised very easily. 
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Bombay is a big city, all sorte of people are here. The labour organisa- 
tions also can do a lot. 

Since the outbreak of tiie war prices of commodities have shot up. 
The labourers have been given neither any increase in wages nor any 
bonus. This question has been sufficiently raised. The Board appoint¬ 
ed by the Government met and recommended to the Government that 
it should accept their demands.^® J am astonished that the Board is in 
favour of the labourers and the recommendations of the Board are with 
the Government but still the demands have not been accepted. Whose 
fault is this? It is a matter of regret. In this way to create trouble 
for the labourers' wives and children and to breed ill will is to expose 
themselves to danger. On such an occasion ill will should be avoided. In 
this connection I would say that it should be the special work of the 
local Congress to see that the recommendations of the Board are imple¬ 
mented fully. Those people who create obstacles, whether they are 
factory-owners or big officers, should be forced to accept the demands. 
The duty of the residents of Bombay is that as far as possible they should 
do work for the people and should work unitedly. 

I will tell you a true story about the Indians in Malaya,^ ^ who work 
in rubber plantations. They were fired at. It is a story of those who 
are poor. They wanted higher wages, at par with Chinese labourers. 
There was nothing improper in their demand. All planters agreed that 
the demand was proper. They reiterated that they would do what the 
Planters’ Association recommended. Everyone said that the demand 
was just. They agreed to give more pay if all planters did the same. 
When the Chinese were given increments even at that time increments 
were not given to the Indian labourers. The Labour Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the Government proved most inimical. The result was that 


10. The Board of Conciliation, appointed by the Covernment of India, recommen¬ 
ded in February 1940 that a dearness allowance at a flat rate of two annas per 
day be given while the war lasted to the cotton textile workers. This was to cover 
variations in the oflBcial cost of living index between 105 and 123. In an event 
of index numbers falling for any period for three consecutive months, an ad¬ 
justment in the dearness allowance oould be made. 

11. By an agreement between India and Malaya in 1928, tlie Indian labourers in 
Malaya received 50 cents per day as the minimum wage. In 1941 Chinese 
labourers got one dollar 20 cents a day while the Indian labourers continued 
to get only 50 cents. The Indian lalxmms demanded a rise of 20 cents and 
went on strike in March-April 1941. Despite the intervention by the Central 
Indian Association and Government officials, the Government took no action. 
On May 6 1941, after the anest of Nathan, President of the Klang District 
Union, there was a widespread strike which was suppressed by the Indian regi¬ 
ments in Malaya. The strike ended on 17 May 1941. 
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a strike took place there. The action of the Government before the 
declaration of the strike was brutal. It was aimed at pressurising the 
labourers. The Government announced that the labourers could not 
purchase anything from any shop vrithout ration cards when ration cards 
were in fact not to be issued to tlie Indian labourers. The other action 
that they took was that they stopped water. The labourers began to 
die of thirst. I was astonish^ to read this. Why did they stop water? 
They stopped water, and did not concede their demand. They did not 
give even ration cards and turned out a man from the country but not 
his wife and child. They were separated. This they resented. They 
assembled, again at different places. When the authorities thought that 
the jail and police were ineffective, the Australian battalion was called 
under Australian command. But the officers of the Australian army 
refused to meddle into the affairs of the labourers for they had come to 
fight the Japanese. Then the Indian army was called. The Indian 
soldiers were not aware of the actual situation. Moreover soldiers of 
an army cannot refuse the orders and so they fired at them. Many labour¬ 
ers were killed, some were injured and about 300 persons were arrested. 
The ring leaders were sent to Calcutta. They are in Vellore Jail under 
D.I.R. I have told you the whole story from the beginning to the end 
based on a Government report. So you know what sort of treatment 
was meted out to the Indians in Malaya. The Indians were fired at. 
'Fhis is what they got for a demand which was legitimate. Since last 
month more than half of Malaya is under the control of the Japanese. 

It is your responsibility to see that the police do not get a chance of 
repression and thereby gain control. It would be most unfortunate at 
this hour. The Congress Committee should help in keeping peace in 
the city of Bombay by organising the people. The reality is that the 
number of those who will look after arrangements is small and there is 
a lot of work. Your help is very necessary. You should all work 
unitedly. 

In China the war has been going on for so many years. China would 
have been finished if they had not organised themselves. The big cities 
like Chungking are in ruins. The factories there have been destroyed. 
This was very easy to do. The Japanese destroyed the Chinese trade in 
particular to create a market for their own goods. But they proved wrong 
because the Chinese produced goods in each and every village. They 
organised cooperative societies. They started producing with their labour 
without machines. Now even if the enemy bombs it cannot stop pro¬ 
duction. If people want they can carry their little factories in tfieir 
armpits. Wherever there is Japanese occupation, there the management 
remains in the hands of the Chinese. Thus the Chinee strengthened 
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their san^han. This has been of great help. I think that 50 to 40 
thousand such factories have been established and are outside the dan- 
ger zone. We too can face the war in the same manner. Otherwise 
it is not possible to face it in the ordinary way. The domestic crafts 
should increase. It has got to be done if it is not yet done. The reso¬ 
lutions of the Working Committee about all issues must have reached 
you. In this war anything can happen. But if the Government has 
mismanaged, let us take the management in our hands and let all of us 
organise ourselves at all the places. We cannot cooperate with the 
Government. Those days are gone when our work could be stopped by 
the help of the police and the military. By augmenting tracje we can 
give help in many ways. And let us help the labourers in their demands, 
let us help in the field of domestic crafts. Thus we see that by unity 
we can do all big works. Let us achieve big things and thereby win 
freedom for this vast country. 


24. The Reality In India' 


Dr. Edward Thompson is a valued friend who has stood up for India’s 
freedom and helped to put our cause before his countrymen. His advice 
must command consideration. But I must say that the suggestion made 
in his letter to the Ddly Herdd of London^ ignores the real situation 
in India. In India and elsewhere the pace of events during the past 
two years has made a tremendous difference to people’s minds and none 
of us, even if we so willed, can ignore this solid background of reality. 
We are not functioning like the legendary ascetics but are trying to come 

1. Bombay, 3 January 1942. The Hindustan Times, 6 January 1942. This was 
written in reply to Edward Thompson’s open letter printed in the Daily Herald 
on 1 January 1942. 

2. Edward TTiompson had stated that “the war has changed so greatly, that India 
is not a subject country providing contingents of soldiers but a principal one. 
If she does not stand fast, it is hard to see how the whole eastern half world 
c^ stand fast.” While praising the Indian soldiers, he said that only “fascist 
victory can prevent the Indians anerging from the struck as a sovaeign peo¬ 
ple.” He requested the Congress to change its policy with regard to the war. 
The British Government had acknowledged India’s right to full control of her 
affairs and the Indian statesmen should take independent action and join the 
war rfFort like “brave men in many lands who are giving all they have and not 
for thdr own cause akrne.” 
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to grips with the reality of today and the coming reality of tomorrow. 
It is the British Government which lives in the yesterdays that are no 
more. Not only in India but in regard to every thing else they stick to 
the old ruts as the world advances and changes leaving them behind. 
Just as war today requires novel and aggressive tactics in order to be 
effective, even more so do the other major problems of today and the 
picture of the peace that we hanker after require novel and aggressive 
methods and a capacity to take risks. It is not enough to be on the 
defensive and seek to maintain the old and the out of date for that is 
already doomed. To stick to it is to catch the infection of decay. 

Dr. TJiompson advises us to ignore the British Government and go 
ahead. This sounds very brave but it is not clear what it means in 
terms of the present. As far as I can see a country cannot go ahead 
in the way it desires so long as that country is bound hand and foot 
by an authoritarian government. Every effort that it makes brings it 
into conflict with the Government. Full freedom is essential for it to 
function effectively. 

It appears that there is a great deal of misapprehension in the 
London press® Sn regard to the Bardoli resolution and it is imagined that 
there has been a break with Mahatma Gandhi. There has been and 
can be no break with him for he represents the mind and heart of our 
people as no one else can. We may differ from him as we have done 
in the past in regard to particular matters but we are proud of him and 
his leadership and the bonds that tie us to him are not going to snap. 

3. The Daily Telegraph carried the headlines, "Mr. Gandhi Abdicates—Congress 
Support for Britain", the Daily Mail announced, “Mr. Gandhi Split with 
Indian Congress", the Evening News said, “Mr. Gandhi sacked as ‘Gesture’, 
India may now join Empire War Effort.” 


25. To Mahatma Gandhi^ 


Allahabad 
January 1942 


My dear Bapu, 

I arrived here last night. The events at Bardoli have naturally made 
me, as others, think furiously. I do earnestly hope that by the time we 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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meet at Wardha a satisfactory way out will be found, pleasing to you 
and to others. It is too sad that at this critical juncture there should 
be anything leading to confusion in the public mind. I hope to reach 
Wardha on the 11th evening and to present myself at the Ashram the 
next day. 

In drawing your programme for the journey from Wardha to Benares, 
I should like you to consider the advisability of breaking journey for a 
few hours at Allahabad, then taking a more convenient train. This 
might save you a night's discomfort and arrival at Benares at a very in¬ 
convenient hour at night. This is not meant to trouble you in any way 
in Allahabad where few persons need know about it, but solely in the 
interest of your comfort and convenience. Possibily I might travel with 
you from Wardha as I intend going to Benares also. 

Indu is in Bombay and will probably reach Wardha about the same 
time, as I do. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. The Bardoli Resolution* 


I entirely agree with the resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Bardoli. Since the Working Committee passed it at 
Bardoli a fortnight ago, so much has been said about it that there re¬ 
mains little for me to add. Many persons have interpreted the resolu¬ 
tion and raised their objections, which absolutely have no connection 
with the resolution itself. The resolution was criticized in one of the dis¬ 
tricts of the United Provinces. TTie persons who discussed the resolu¬ 
tion could not acplain why they objected to it. It is the general impres¬ 
sion that there ware wire-pullings behind the resolution. There is no¬ 
thing in the resolution with which any member of the A.I.C.C., what¬ 
ever his views, can disagree. 

1. Speech on moving the resolution at the A.I.C.C., Wardha, 15 January 1942. From 
The Hindtutan Times, 16 January 1942, N(^onal Herdd, 16 January 1942, and 
also from Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, 
National Archives of India. For the text of the resolution see ante, item 18. 
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Some confusion, however, has arisen from Mahatma Gandhi’s letter 
to the Congress President and the Working Committee's resolution re¬ 
lieving Mahatma Gandhi of the responsibility of leading the satyagraha 
movement. Recently frequent references have been made to the differ¬ 
ences and ‘groups’ in the Working Committee* and with one of the 
alleged groups my name has also been associated. I may tell you in con¬ 
fidence that there are not three but fifteen groups. Each individual 
member of the Working Committee forms a group and such differences 
are necessary for progress. 'There are differences between me and Rajaji. 
He has been emphasising other points of the resolution.* I am, however, 
proud to move the resolution which will be seconded by Rajagopalachari. 

'The British administration has been modelled on the lines of the rule 
of Hitler. 'The political prisoners have been released, but this has not 
changed the spirit or the essence of the British administration. Time 
has passed when India had to be seen through London’s eyes. At this 
stage the talk of coming to terms with the British Government is out of 
the question. 

The question before me is how my country will be free. The instru¬ 
ment for securing this end are the millions of Indians. 'The idea that I 
should go begging at the doors of Englishmen for the freedom of the 
country does not arise at all. I thought that the eyes of Englishmen 
would open at least at this hour of great calamity. In our country there 
IS indignation in the heart of every Indian against the British. In U.P. 
the eyes of every cultivator become red with anger when he thinks of 
the events which took place in 1857. In 1857 the rivers flowed with 
blood. I thought that the eyes of Englishrhen would open. We see 
every day how inefficiently they are fighting this war. It is impossible 
that the problem of India would be solved by Englishmen. 


2. Mahatma Gandhi, in his statement of 30 December 1941, had stated that the 
Working Committee had expressed its readiness to open its door for participation 
in the war but had not stated the terms on which that door could be opened. 
He could not participate in any war because of nonviolence. There were three 
schools of thought in the Working Committee; “A minority party believing in 
non-participation on the ground of nonviolence pure and simple. The other 
believing that the Congress should not carry nonviolence to the point of refus¬ 
ing association in the war under any circumstances; and there is the third 
which has many reasons almost as strong as the decisive reason of nonviolence 
guiding the minmity.” 

3. Rajagopalachari, at the Madras District Political Conference on 4 January 1942, 
stated that if the British “oitrustcd the Indians with the defence of the country 
and other necessary powers, Congress will not shirk responsibility. This is the 
gist of the Bardoli resolution.” In his view, the Bardoli resolution only sought 
a categorical promise of independence and a provisional settlement. 
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The rule of the British is marked by a tendency to lower India and 
the Qmgress in the eyes of the public. Britain wants that India should 
be mined. A compromise may be possible between Britain and Hitler. 
It however impossible that slave India would try to come to a com- 
promise with the British. Whatever calamities may befall India, she will 
never bow to Britain. Maybe free India might throw her weight on the 
side of those countries with whom Britain may be in agreement but 
that does not mean a settlement with Britain, She lost her opportunity 
of a settlement with India two and a half years ago. 

Some people are talking about returning to parliamentary activity.^ 
The whole idea is ridiculous. Who knows what will happen in the 
next six months? In the face of these uncertain conditions our real 
work lies in the country—the organising of every province, town, village 
and ward for every eventuality, raising volunteers to preserve order and 
protect the people. There is plenty of work to do. The constractive 
programme will keq> our hands full preparing the country to be self-sufB- 
cient. 

4. Satyamurti, presiding over the Madras District Political Conference on 4 Janu¬ 
ary 1942, stated that in these critical and abnormal times, the Congress should 
capture every position of power and use them so as to enforce the acceptance 
of the “natural demand” by the Government and intensify the struggle for the 
freedom of die country. 


27. Violence and Nonviolence' 


It is a wrong tendency to be carried away by slogans and catchwords. 
So far as I can see. Communists,'* Socialists,® and Gandhiites are equally 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C., Wardha, 16 January 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
17 January 1942. 

2. Radhabai Subbarayan moved an amendment on behalf of the Communist Party 
emphasising the need for the Congress and India to align themselves with the 
“noble, fine and progressive” forces of the world. 

3. On behalf of the Congress Socialist Party, Farid Ansari moved an amendment 
urging the development in die country of a national authority competent to 
watch the interests of the people, and asserted that steps should be taken to 
convene a constituent assembfy with a view to aeating in the country both the 
atmosphere and sanction necessary for assating India's right to play her role 
in changing the world. 
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victims to tills tendency. Socialism or Communism never meant appli¬ 
cation of abstract theories based on experiences of Western countries 
without regard to conditions in India. The su^estion of the Congress 
Socialists to convene a constituent assembly is, in my opinion, imprac¬ 
ticable at this juncture, although I believe that ultimately a constituent 
assembly alone can decide the fate of India. 

I fail to understand the attitude of those who talk of “hundred per 
cent nonviolence^'* but tolerate the present economic and social structure 
based on violence and injustice and hope to build up a new structure 
by means of bringing about a mental change among the capitalist and 
propertied classes. I disagree with Babu Rajendra Prasad and his friends 
who said that they did not want that type of freedom which England 
and America were having. I, for one, will any day accept that type of 
freedom, imperfect though it is, and would then try to remedy the 
defects and build up a new structure of society which W'ill be free from 
periodical wars and the use of violence. 

4. Rajendra Prasad, making a statement on behalf of those Congressmen who be¬ 
lieved in nonviolence, stated, "It is politically wrong in our opinion to involve 
the country in war at this time. We wish that India should not be in this 
war and on the present occasion also in the least relax its hold on the prin¬ 
ciples of Ahimsa.” He asserted that since the resolution did not call upon 
taking up arms they would not resign from the Working Committee. 


28. Congress and the War’ 


In this town of yours, some big problems were discussed during the last 
two or three days. I do not know how many persons had the opportu¬ 
nity of listening to the discussions. Many must have read about them 
in newspapers. I cannot say whether there has been any effect of these 
discussions on students. We generally fail to bring the thoughts to the 
common people. 

You want Swarajya, but you cannot afford to give up doing your daily 
work. But politics is a thing which interests you even though you are 

1. Address at Gandhi Chowk, Wirdha, 18 January 1942. From The Hindustan 
Times, 19 January 1942, and also from Home Department Political (Internal) 
Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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engrossed in your daily acHviti^. Politics is like a war. It dominates 
every household. No one can keep aloof from it. When one slave 
country is ruled by another country, there is a fight, because the slave 
country wants to become free. If that country does not do so, that is, 
does not want to become tree, it is like a corpse. If the leaders give up 
the idea of attaining freedom, it can be said that the country has become 
dead. The British rule has been in existence in India for a sufficiently 
long period to n^be her millions lifeless. Still there were a sufficient 
number of people who always fought for freedom and who have kept the 
country alive. This fight cannot stc^ until fcureign rule ends. 

About ten or fifteen days ago, there were rumours that Candhiji has 
separated himself from the Congress. This is not true. His views on 
the present situation are before you. India has changed so much dur¬ 
ing the last twenty years by Gandhiji's efforts. It is impossible fia the 
Congress to leave Gandhiji. 

Students should study politics and current events and be prepared to 
play their part well in the national struggle and in national reconstruc¬ 
tion like the British students who today have left their studies in order 
to defend their motherland. 

Do not run away when villages and towns are being bombed, but help 
the victims and conduct them to safe places and face any eventuality 
courageously. Do not get panicky as it weakens our morale as it did 
in the case of Holland, Belgium and France which surrendered in spite 
of b'g armies. Stand at the duty post. Organize volunteer and other 
organizations. Strengthen the Congress, secure the help of non-Cong- 
ressmen for meeting the imminent crisis which is approaching owing to 
the Japanese menace. Increase your strength for fighting the enemy and 
for winning freedom by peaceful and nonviolent means. You can do 
work only if you try to do it. A carpenter has to work with instruments 
which are useful in his craft. A politician has to deal with men. The 
Students Federation passed a resolution condemning individual satya- 
graha.® This was improper. Instead of indulging in this wild talk, they 
should themselves have practised satyagraha. 

Institutions have to be run on certain principles. There is no need 
to be nervous. Students have to face the problems of their country. 
They cannot keep themselves aloof from the satyagraha. A flowing 
stream carries water which has life-giving properties. If a portion of 
the stream separates itself from the mainstream it loses its identity. 


2. The All India Students Federation, presided over by Hiren Mukerjee on 26 
December 1940 at Nagpur, characterized the individual satyagraha as waiting 
for terms from British imperialism and urged mass stru^le. 
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If we bow to the British we shall become useless. As a result of the 
noncooperation for twenty years the strength of the country has inaeased. 
Britain may be losing Ae present war. But this does not mean 
that our actions should please the Germans or the Japanese. Our prin¬ 
ciple should be not to bow to any nation. Our struggle against the 
British has taught us that we cannot bow to any power. France had 
to surrender because the people there had a slavish mentality. We can¬ 
not afford to develop that mentality. 

We have to face new problems resulting from the war. The prices 
of foodstuffs are shooting up. Shops were recently looted in the Madras 
Presidenty. Many trains have been stopped. In two or three months 
it will be impossible to transport goods from one place to another. We 
have to organise ourselves, and find a way out Of these difficulties. There 
are many people who say that by 'joining the army, we can serve our 
people. I myself want everybody to learn how to use a gun. I am 
however of opinion that to enlist in the British army is to invoke 
slavery. 


29. Mahatma Gandhi and Swaraj' 


Once more I stand before you to tell you some very important facts about 
our mother country. I want to tell you very frankly that it is quite 
difficult for anyone to give a satisfactory answer to the important ques¬ 
tions of the present day. All over the world blood is being shed, mighty 
nations are falling and large armies are marching and bringing min on 
the mankind. It would not be proper on such an occasion for any nation 
to play the role of a disinterest^ spectator. 

People ask, and rightly too, what should they do? I think I can 
answo: this question very satisfactorily and easily. But if anybody asks 
me what will happen afto a month or two I will not be able to answer 
that question, and I think no one else shall be able to do so. After six 
months, or after a longer period, British imperialism may come to an 
end. If your endeavours and relentlessness are a cause of its downfall 
you would be justified in your cheers, but if it falls because of its own 
weakness we shall have no right to cheer, for we would have played no 

1. Speech at the 16th session of the Benares Political Conference, 23 January 
1942. From Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 
?/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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role in ite fate. We should therefore see the problems in correct per¬ 
spective before we take a new st^. We have to face the facts whether 
we like them or not. 

If there are many among you who say that they have nothing to do 
with political affairs except to attend meetings from time to time, look at 
their leaders and hear their speeches, or if you say that you are too busy 
with your domestic affairs or in your businesses or professions to pay atten¬ 
tion to other things, then you are keeping aloof ^m what is happening 
in the world. Do you think that in any country of Europe and Asia 
where war is going on, as in Russia and China, any businessman can 
claim not to be concerned with political affairs at all, and say that he 
has only to run his business? This can never happen. War surrounds 
him from all sides, bombs fall on his head also, armies march near him, 
all his business is upset, and he has to thank his stars if his life is spared. 
Tins is not the situation in our country as yet but no one can guarantee 
against its possibility. 

Whether this is possible or not, our country has been caught in the 
vicious circle in which the whole world has already fallen. At this junc¬ 
ture with cool heads and without the least confusion we should decide 
about our actions. Holding meetings in districts, delivering speeches or 
passing resolutions will do no good unless we undertake practical work. 
Holding meetings gives us a chance to assemble and think over certain 
problems. But we have to find our own way and work accordingly. 
If in the meetings we only deliver speeches and then go home, the real 
work that we have to do will remain undone. Our deeds, our meetings 
and our revolutionary slogans become ineffective and we become so 
worthless that we lag far behind the other countn'es of the world. 

The present-day wcwrld is a hee world and every individual, nation, com¬ 
munity and country is recognised as being on the same level. Making 
noise and shouting slogans do not add any weight to the present-day world. 
Great deeds, enthusiasm and courage give weight to it. I want that in 
this session which is being held under the presidentship of Balkrishna 
Sharma we should consider and decide what we have to do at this time. 

The All India Congress Committee, after paying due consideration to 
this question, has placed before the country a few fundamental princi¬ 
ples on which everyone should act. Not only Congress workers or satya- 
grahis who courted imprisonment but even four-anna members of the 
Congress should act in accordance with them. The people also should 
know what they have to do because it is they who constitute the coun¬ 
try. 40 to 50 lakhs of ordinary members are enrolled in the Congress 
registers but actually the numb^ of the Congress members is in crores. 
Apart from the members who are enrolled in the Congress registers there 
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are men and women who sympathise with the Congress aims or look at 
the Congress as a great organisation of the coun^^ which is leading 
them toward freedom and independence. There are also those who are 
wdl-wishers of the Congress and acknowledge its services. It is true 
that any increase in the number of the memben of the Congress will 
add to the strength of this organisation. But at this time our words 
and messages are meant not only for the Congress members but for all 
the people of India because the Congress and its members alone are not 
concerned with them. It is a question of 40 crores of men and women 
of India. Whatever decisions are taken, each and every individual 
should act upon them, and should act promptly because nobody knows 
whether after two, four or six months, you will get an opportunity to act 
at all. If you waste time and do not avail of this opportunity, you will 
not be able to rise to the occasion. 

As I told you just now, the A.I.C.C. meeting was held at Wardha. 
It was a big panchayat of the Congress, and, as it generally happens on 
such occasions, discussions took place. During the Wardha meeting 
discussions were also going on in the press. Having read these, many 
of you must have been worried about the controversies in the Congress. 
What was the difference over which there was a dispute between Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and other Congressmen? There were misunderstandings, 
and rumours were spread which worried everyone. You were in 
the dark so you were anxious. Why was it so? All of us should pursue 
one and the same path according to the decision reached after discussion 
We must maintain our organisation. We must cooperate with one 
another in spite of differences in our views. We should abide by 
the decision of the panchayat which is, in other words, a decision of the 
masses, and therein lies our strength. If we cannot do this, and if every 
man pursues his own course and organises fifty or ten or twenty parties, 
howsoever wise and prudent we may be, our strength will be shattered 
and our strong organisation will be weakened. If there is a split in the 
front ranks of the Congress or among its prominent leaders, what will 
the helpless masses do? Many people misunderstood and thought that 
Mahatmaji had severed his connection with the Congress. Everyone 
knows that if that were true we would be handicapped in our work. 
But all these were the views of the press which were exaggerated and 
misleading. I warn you not to fall in their trap. 

You know that the Congress has gained mu6h strength during the last 
twenty-two years. It is now only fifty-seven years old. But in the last 
twenty-two years it has become a powerful organisation and has gained 
great popularity among the masses, that is, among the cultivators, work¬ 
ers, petty businessmen and other artisans. Its power has also increased. 
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How and why did it increase? Who has done all this? You are aware 
of it. There is no need to tell it. It was all done by Mahatma Gandhi. 
He gave a new garb to the Congress, taught new methods and showed a 
new way to it. We, the millions of men and women of India, followed 
him and under his leadership we advanced ahead. Our power also in- 
creased and as compared to the past, when our backs were bent and our 
heads hung low, our backs became straightened, our heads are now held 
high and we have gained courage. While formerly we were afraid of saying 
the feelings of our own hearts into our own ears, we can now say them 
openly and loudly. Why should we not say what is in our minds and 
hearts? If we want to make our country free why should we hot say so 
loudly and work for the organisation which would create a new world for 
us and which has already made us take a big step forward in this world? 
Whatever we have done in this world we have learnt from Mahatma 
Gandhi. Under the circumstances how can we think of Gandhiji leav¬ 
ing the Congress? All these are idle talks; do not be misguided by them. 
He has made the Congress, he cannot leave it. 

It is right that when intricate problems arise, it becomes our duty, on 
whom the responsibility r«ts, to give our considered advice and to find 
a way out. It is our duty to hold on to our own views and support 
them vigorously, and to point out the weaknesses of any advice which 
we consider to be wrong. But the final decision reached by the pan- 
chayat must be accepted by all, because till now the power of the 
masses or that of the Congress or of any other organisation has increased 
only in this manner. If we follow a path blindly, howsoever great a 
leader might have shown that path, we cannot make any progress because 
ultimately weakness creeps in. When people say to me that Mahatmaji 
is a great leader, he will win Swaraj for us and will do away with all our 
miseries and troubles, it does not appeal to me in the least. The peo¬ 
ple who say so, do not tax their brain. Of course, he can do everything 
all alone. Why should we then exert ourselves? This is quite wrong. 
All of us have to undertake the journey to Swarajya. Had Mahatmaji 
undertaken this journey alone, he would have reached the goal long ago. 
You have to traverse the way on your own legs and unless your legs are 
strong enou^, Mahatmaji cannot carry you there. He himself or some 
other people who follow in his footsteps, can reach there. Therefore 
it is necessary that we and the masses should also understand these pro¬ 
blems. Yes, there may be occasions when on certain questions there may 
be a difference of opinion with Mahatmaji. But the question is that 
all of us should accept the decision anived at by the panchayat. 

Mahatmaji is a great man; what can I say about him? But I want to 
tell you particularly about the recent meeting held at Wardha, how it 
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was conducted and what decisions were arrived at the meeting. When he 
saw that there was a diflFerence of opinion in the ranks of the Congress, 
he exerted his full influence in ordar to make sure that the Congress 
went united on its way.® We gave due consideration to all the points 
raised and have emerg^ stronger than before. The resolution was pass¬ 
ed by the A.I.C.C. and all of us were united and everyone was ready to 
follow the same path. Do not be misguided that there was any fric¬ 
tion. It is possible there may be a difference of opinion and also dis¬ 
cussions, so much so that the issue may have to be put before the people, 
but there cannot be two opinions on the fundamental principles. Anyone 
who is in- the least connected with the Congress cannot differ on them. 
This is the first thing that you should understand. 

The other thing, at which you must be wondering, is why the satyagraha 
offered till recently has now been suspended. What does it mean? You 
know that Mahatmaji had started individual satyagraha movement. Had 
he allowed mass satyagraha, lakhs of people would have offered satya¬ 
graha in our province and it would have stirred the whole province. But 
after considering all the circumstances, he did not think it advisable and 
selected only a few individuals for the satyagraha campaign, f myself 
am of the opinion that, considering the world situation and the situation 
of our own country and also many of the hard battles that are ahead, 
and for which we have to be ready, whatever Mahatmaji did thai, was 
in the fitness of things, and we have benefited by it. Had he then 
asked to launch mass satyagraha movement, I have no doubt that we 
would have done it with all enthusiasm; but our aim was to preserve 
our national strength so that we could fight with all our strength in the 
battles to come. Had we not done so, we would not have maintained 
our strength and its ultimate result would not have been good. But in 
this connection other people have also expressed their opinions. I, too, 
want to express my opinion before you. 

Inside and even outside the jail I held the opinion that the nonviolent 
way in which the "individual satyagraha” was carried on was correct, 
leaving aside a few points which are debatable. Considering the pre¬ 
sent and past conditions that satyagraha was right. Why has it been 
suspended then? Not because there were differences about it among the 
people but the reason for its suspension was that a more responsible work 


2. Mahahna Gandhi, in his speech at the A.I.C.C. on 15 January 1942, recom¬ 
mended that the Bardoli resolution of the Wwking Committee be accepted by 
the A.I.C.C., and asserted that despite the fact that “India’s participation in 
any war before the attainment of complete independence is to undo the work 
of the past twenty years", he wanted the resolution to be passed since it “re¬ 
flects the Congress mind.” 
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than merely going to jail confronted us. For most of the people it is a 
hard job to go to jail, but for many others it has become just an ordinary 
afiEair. They are always prepared to go to jail. However, to go to 
jail has no significance in the modem world. Under the instructions 
of the Congress millions of people, on whose support the Congress stands, 
are prepared to go to jail. But considering fte burden of the present 
responsibility we should give up such tendencies and b^in the task that 
we have been asked to do. It was this that Mahatma Gandhi thought. 
Considering the conditions he may again launch individual satyagraha 
movement, and responsible people, in their provinces, districts, mandak, 
or wherever thqr may be, should guide the public that seeks guidance from 
them. They should not at present go to jails for they have to show 
the right path to the public. Even now Mahatmaji wants to continue 
anti-war satyagraha.® But individual satyagraha movement is not of much 
importance. For this reason Mahatmaji took this decision at Bardoli. 

At present there is panic in certain provinces, like Assam, Bengal, and 
in the city of Calcutta. In the city of Calcutta people are worried. 
They are greatiy perturbed about ihe possibility of being bombed from 
the air. In such a condition if we go and ask them to launch satyagraha 
against the British Government, it will not carry weight. At this time 
we have got to support them. If they are worried we have to dispel 
their worries. In such a state of aflfeirs if 100 or 400 people offer sa^a- 
graha nobody will seriously pay any attention to them, because people 
are expecting an air attack. Even so, the satyagraha movement was not 
suspended on the ground that people had divided opinions about it. It 
was suspended because the object was to show to the world that though 
we are not participating in this war, we have to organise ourselves to face 
bravely the dangers that lie ahead. Whether the bombs fall, or internal 
disturbances occur, we should be able to serve the people, protect them, 
and teach them how to protect themselves. For us these things have 
become important. They are nd longer trifles. It does not matter much 
if they appear trifles in the resolution. Behind them lies a long history 
and we have got to implement them even if we have to go to jails. At 
present we should carry orl the Congress work but if we are arrested we 
shall go to jails with pleasure. 


3. Mahatma Gandhi, in his statement of 7 January 1941, stated that dvil dis¬ 
obedience in the sense in which it was launched earlier was not likely to be 
revived on behalf of the Congress till the war had ended. He proposed to re¬ 
start the Harijan and to carry on propaganda against the war. If this right was 
not conceded he would launch token civil disobedience. 
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Now what is the situation? Just now a kisan brother called out from 
the bade that prices have gone up and that I alone can check them. 
Well, prices have increased but I cannot do much to control them. It 
is beyond my power. The Government of the country alone can do it. 
But it is futile to look upon the Government of the country which is 
good for nothing. But we can do something—of course we can. At 
this time the diflSculties of the people are increasing. After two or three 
months, they will grow further because the movement of goods to big cities 
from otiier countries or from other dti« and the countryside, is by and 
by slowing down. Even in the countryside people have become depen¬ 
dent upon outside goods. Not only will the import of foreign goods 
decrease, but movement of domestic goods will also be stopped, because 
of the reduction in the number of trains. Restrictions have been im¬ 
posed upon us even on the occasion of Magh Mela.* Tickets for 
Allahabad or for Kashi are not being issued. The reason is that many 
railway carriages and railway lines have been removed and sent to Iraq 
and Iran for military use, which has resulted in a shortage here. The 
number of the remaining trains has also decreased because many of them 
are engaged in transporting goods and ammunition to the theatres of 
war.® TTie number of goods and passenger trains is decreasing every 
day, and perhaps it will further decrease. Consequently the goods com¬ 
ing from other provinces and from foreign countries will also go on 
decreasing. This has led to trade difficulties. Kisans, too, who are de¬ 
pendent on goods from outside are affected. And so will be the case 
with those who live in cities. What shall we do when this difficulty 
arises? Just see what is happening in Andhra and in Madras Presi¬ 
dency where foodshops and grainshops are being looted. What else can 
hungry people do? What can we say to them? In certain cities the 
graindealers have hoarded the grain in order to earn greater profit when 
the prices increase. I wish to remind these dealers that trade of course 
means making profits. But if at the present time of crisis they choose 


4. Under the Defence of India Rules a ban was imposed on railway travel for 
"the purpose of taking part in the Kumbh Meld* from 4 January to 4 Febru¬ 
ary 1942. 

5. Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil, stated on 15 November 1941: “three large workshops have been handed 
over for war supplies and a considerable amount of the capacity in others was 
turned over to meeting the demands of the armed forces, over 13,000 men in 
railway workshops are working on munitions... Railway tracks have been sent 
overseas or taken to meet defence demands within India...for far-flung lines 
of defence about 200 locomotives and over 10,000 other vdricles with ancillary 
equipment have been handed ova.*’ 
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to hoard for speculative profits and leave the masses to face severe miseries 
they will be doing an unwise and improper act because they may have 
to part with the grain even without any price. Therefore for their own 
good and for the good of the masses, they should not hoard any stock, 
and should go on selling it at reasonable rates. But even this alone will 
not suffice, I know. 

As a matter of fact we should concentrate fully on cottage and village 
industries. Big industry alone cannot satisfy our needs. Factory goods 
are transported by railways which are gradually decreasing. Moreover, 
in times of war^ it has Iseen proved that big factories can be des¬ 
troyed by bombs, and it requires a long time and a heavy expenditure 
to rebuild them. In China, when big factories were destroyed, the 
Chinese had to concentrate with great vigour on village and cottage 
industries not because Mahatma Gandhi had laid down this principle. 
It was not their principle. But they were forced to adopt it because 
of the exigencies of the war. 

Noise has started again. Please sit downl Just think that distur¬ 
bance has been caused because of a clash among the Indians themselves. 
This is our attitude. Can we still hope to become soldiers? We simply 
indulge in the empty talk that our organisation is gaining strength. A 
gathering of thirty thousand people constitutes a great force, yet twenty 
persons can create a disturbance! But if we have got the power to stop 
them and if we stick to our work they will not have the courage to 
create any disturbance. 

The condition of our educated boys and girls is peculiar. They have 
cultivated a hobl^ of securing autographs in small notebooks. When¬ 
ever I go to some place for any work a number of autograph books are 
placed before me, and they shout ‘first on my book, please’. I do not 
have ten or twelve hands so as to sign simultaneously on all the books. 
I do not mind giving my autograph but people should come at proper 
time and at leisure. They do not care to see what I am doing, whether 
I am attending a meeting or talking to some person. At all times books 
are thrust before my nose or e^es. It is not a question of giving or not 
giving the autograph, it is the question of our boys and girls lining 
discipline. Everybody wants his book to be signed first, so as to have a 
special relation with me and to do him a special favour. This is wrong. 
If you develop this habit in other matters of your life, you will not be 
able to work in cooperatiwi, and there will always be indiscipline. 

Similarly, you go to a railway booking office to purchase tickets. In 
other countries people stand in a queue behind one another and get the 
tickets one by one. In this manner everyone gets his tidcet and no one 
is dela)^. But what happens here is that everybody stands at the 
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window and begins to push others and wants to get in and procure a 
ticket first, no matter whether the person who came first got it or not. 
Everyone is anxious to get a ticket for himself only. Thus in fact 
instead of getting the ticket earlier everyone is delayed. These are not 
trifles for they count. If an or^nisation does not possess these quali¬ 
ties, it cannot be a strong one and we cannot achieve anything. If an 
enemy bomber drops a bomb at this meeting what will you do? Think 
beforehand. We might be called upon to face it. If a 1»mb is dropped 
at the meeting it is possible that it might kill ten or twenty persons. You 
may get panicky and yourself kill some two to four hundred persons in 
a stampede. To become panicky shows your weakness and amounts to 
inviting t^e enemy to come and put an end to you. You have to learn 
and educate others that nothing should perturb them under any circum¬ 
stances. If by chance such a situation does arise you should be prepared 
to take action. You should not be led away by the heat of the moment 
for that may be harmful. Especially our volunteers, who are supposed 
to be present on such occasions, should also understand it well. The 
crowd cannot be controlled by running up and down. This work can¬ 
not be done by shouting under the pretext of management. On such 
occasions, directions should not be given by words but by signals and if 
the signals also do not serve the purpose, one should remain quiet. 

Thus at present the most important work before us is to strengthen 
our organisation and extend it to villages in such a manner that what¬ 
ever may happen, bombs may fall or food or water supplies may be 
stopped, or thieves or dacoits may come, or there may be d’ssensions or 
riots, we should be able to control the situation and put up a strong 
resistance. 

How can the Congress organisation be extended to villages? In 
every village, in every mohdla or part thereof, in every city there should 
be at least one responsible person who should be in a position to take 
full charge of ten, twenty or fifty houses and be in touch with them, give 
them every kind of information and extend help when it is needed. We 
should organise ourselves in this way. There is no doubt that Congress 
workers in their villages are responsible for all that happens there. At 
the time of a local Congress organisational election everyone becomes a 
worker but on other occasions they do nothing. It is easy to fill up 
the membership form of the Congress once in a year. They do not feel 
any difficulty in doing so. But for the rest of the year they are riot 
active. We do not need these idle workers any more. Now only genuine 
and intelligent workers are required. Today they have to do very respon¬ 
sible work. If they cannot fulfil their responsibilities they should leave. 
And if they do not leave voluntarily they will be forced to do so. We 
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cannot afford to have workers who are irresponsible and frivolous. Merely 
sitting on a big platform and doing nothing will not do any good. 

We need committed and active workers in every village and city. They 
will be responsible for ten or twenty houses. In villages they will be res¬ 
ponsible for their respective villages. They will have to send weekly re¬ 
ports about the difficulties of the people. We should enlist active volun¬ 
teers in hundreds in every village and city who in times of danger should 
protect not only themselves but the people at large. They will not be 
sent outside or required to wear uniforms or badges. We will not ask 
them to do parades. But our only object is that they should be avail¬ 
able in villages and cities to render whatever service they can with public 
cooperation. We want to form such an organisation, and if we succeed 
in doing so in every district and every village of the Province, we shall 
be able to face any crisis. Whatever the atrocities, whatever distur¬ 
bance may take place, whatever else may happen, we can very well stop 
them through thee volunteers. 

Through this organisation we have also to propagate the constructive 
programme of the Congres. You must have heard a great deal about 
this constructive programme. It is to develop cottage and village indus- 
trie. But at present you have to look at these quetions from the point 
of view of the war. You have heard what I have just said in this con¬ 
nection. The importance of it has considerably increased. You will 
not get food and clothes if you do not develop cottage and village indus¬ 
tries. TTiese have become a necessity. People in towns may not be able 
to cany out this work fully, but you should do it as far as possible. You 
have also to purchase village products so that village industries can deve¬ 
lop. As the import of foreign goods is slowly decreasing their substitutes 
should be manufactured here. Also, you should not get alarmed in any 
circumstances. Big questions are confronting us and the world. It will 
be cowardice to escape them. It will produce no result. 

I want to place before you one or two points more. One of them is 
connected with this war. From the very banning it has been our 
policy that we are not in favour of Nazism or fascism. Since long before 
the outbreak of the present war we have been against them. You might 
be aware that a little before the outbreak of the war I had gone to 
China to convey a message of sympathy from India to the Government 
and the people of China and we had also protested against the Japanese 
aggression in China, We have had a consistent foreign policy for years 
and we made it clear in the course of a statement at the outbreak of 
the war. You are all aware of these and I do not want to repeat 
them. As far as the question of giving help in this war is concerned, 
we cannot oo(^)erate bwause we do not want to participate in this war 
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in the capacity of slaves. We said, give us freedom first and then we 
will consider the question. But they turned a deaf ear to it. In the 
end we started satyagraha movement and courted arrest. The British 
on the other hand want to keep us like slaves and do not want to make 
any change in our status. In view of this our former decision is further 
justified. 

Now the question is what has led to the decision taken at Bardoli 
and Wardha? Some people have misunderstood it I would like to 
explain that although the satyagraha has been suspended, the reason 
for its suspension has no connection with the Government. We have 
not suspended it to please or displease the Government. Its reason is 
quite different. But our attitude towards the war is the same as per 
our decision at Bombay. There has been no change in it. In Wardha 
and Bardoli also our policy remained the same. No one should have 
any misunderstanding about it. However, it is right to consider what 
should be our future course of action in view of the fact that the war 
is coming nearer to India. But as the war is approaching our borders, 
should we therefore accept slavery of the British, join the army, work 
for recruitment and collect money from the poor in order to spend it 
uselessly on fat salaries? This is nonsense. We will not bow our heads 
before the British rule, we will not cooperate and we will not march 
along with the British on the frontiers of India or anywhere else. 

A big revolution is taking place all over the world, and India too can¬ 
not escape from it. We can consider the question of coming to some 
settlement with the British Government. We are prepared to consider 
proposals for this. There has never been any restriction in politics to 
consider any matter. The door of negotiations is always open. It is 
never closed. I do not want a drastic change in the world or a change 
of government in Britain. We do not want all this. But as slaves 
we cannot consider any proposal for compromise. But the position 
changes if we are to negotiate as a free nation. In free India it would 
be the public which will decide whether we have to come to a settle¬ 
ment with the British Government or not. But it is impossible to have 
any settlement with them at present. The Indian public and particu¬ 
larly the Congress can never approve of this. India can never forget the 
treatment meted out to her and the Congress. The British might well 
think that by doing so we have acted cunningly. The attempt which 
has been made to create diiSEerences among us, the various obstacles 
which have been put in our way, might hamper us to some extent. But 
it is impossible that th^ would worry us much. We will not climb 
the mountain that they have raised between themseh-es and us, they 
might come to us by crossing it, if they like to do so. 
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Our policy in connection with the war has not changed. It cannot 
change because we cannot do anything else but resist the British enslave¬ 
ment, I cannot say what will be the result of this war. Whatever the 
result may be, we will look to our own organisation and depend on our 
own courage rather than spread our hands before anybody. If we are 
organised, we need not fear and if we lack organisation and courage, we 
will ever remain fallen and slav^ of others. 

It is being said that Japan and Germany would come. This is what 
some people say. Their minds are obsessed with sla\'ery. They think 
of all this but do not think that whcwoever is against our freedom we 
shall fully oppose him. Why should I doubt that we will not be able 
to face him successfully? I ask you, what you and I would do, if per 
chance, besides the British, the armies of other countries like Japan or 
Germany come to India? I tell you and I am confident as to what the 
Congress would do. We might not be able to put up armed resistance 
but we will never bow our heads before them and the Congress will resist 
them in the sense that it will not accept their rule. Also remember 
that martial law comes along with invading armies. Martial law does not 
mean that you offer satyagraha and get imprisonment for six months or a 
year. Martial law means that a man is court-martialled even for dis¬ 
obeying ordinary orders. Order is given to shoot him down. I presume 
that Congressmen will be prepared even for this. But we will never 
bow our heads before any foreign army or government. Our struggle is 
not against any country. Our sympathies are with China and Russia, 
although we may or may not agree with all their principles, I will be 
very sorry if Russia or China is defeated. 

All these things are there but what couree is to be adopted by the 
whole country and how can we raise our voice for the freedom of the 
world? But neither can we tread the path of helping the Government 
in the capacity of slaves nor are we prepared to do so under threats or 
coercion, ITiis can never be. 

In the end I will tell you that the time is gone when the settlement 
could be made with this party or that. Now India will be free and only 
then these things will be considered. The only work, at present before 
us, is that we should very quickly organise ourselves in villages. Many 
important things have been told to you in this connection and many 
more will be conveyed to you. You should enlist volunteers and estab¬ 
lish their organisations in every village and moheSld not only with a 
view to opposing the Government or offering satj^graha, but to end the 
disputes in the villages and to face the difficulties of the war. You 
sH^ld carry on the constractive programme. These are the works, 
wliich should be done not only by the Congress workers but by every 
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individual in the country, as everybody can do them. Boys, students 
all can do them. We are engaged in the preparation of a big task. By 
accomplishing it we would increase our strength, strengthen our organi¬ 
sation and when the time for doing great work comes, we would find 
ourselves quite equal to the occasion. 

We are in the middle of an ocean and whether we want it or not, 
we have to go across. Now if we have strength in our arms we can 
swim across and if we do not have strength in our arms, we will be 
drowned then and there. 


30. To C. RajagopalacharP 


Allahabad 
January 26, 1942 


My dear Rajaji, 

I have been reading the reports of your speeches given in the news- 
papers.® Some parts of these have distressed me. You have no doubt 
every right to express your own opinion. But I do think that the empha¬ 
sis you give to certain aspects and the general approach is not in keep¬ 
ing with the opinion of the great majority in the A.I.C.C. or even the 
Working Committee. Consequently many people here are rather upset 
at some of the reports of your speeches. It is unbecoming for me or 
any other member of the Working Committee to enter into a public 
argument with you. Yet even avoiding that, it is inevitable that what 
we say should not fit in with what you say. 

I should like to make it clear that I am not challenging your right to 
say what you have said. But a continuous approach to the British 

1. T.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. , , t 

2. In a statement on 21 January 1942, Rajagopalachari stated that the ratry of 

Japan and Russia into the war had made it morally more easy for the Congress 

to offer its cooperation, and had also made the transfer of full control and the 
declaration of India's status more urgently necessary. In a speech on the next 
day he asserted that people could defend their country effectively only when 
patrioHsm or love of motherland was completely equated with drfence. It was 
only if the deadlock was quickly solved, that we \vould have cffiaent defence 
for this country; otherwise it would be only a question of marking time. 
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Government, even though this might be subject to the conditions laid 
down by the Congress, makes people think that behind all our resolutions 
there is a more definite invitation to the British Government and that 
something in the nature of a compromise is being worked out. This 
approach again leads people to the conclusion that some arrangement 
will be arrived at. They do not therefore worry themselves about the 
organisational or the constructive programme of the Congress; nor do 
they think much about developing their own strength to face the crisis 
ahead. A feeling of doubt and uncertainty fills the minds of people 
making them incapable of effective action. 

You told me that whatever your wishes were in the matter^^ you see 
no chance whatever of any compromise between the British Government 
and Indian nationalism. If that is so, and I agree with you entirely 
that it is so, then there is no point in emphasizing the desirability of 
such compromise which can only lead people’s minds astray. For my 
part, I think it is much too late for any real compromise to take place, 
for the very minimum conditions on our part are far beyond what the 
British Government might do. I think there can be nothing more dange¬ 
rous than our being saddled with responsibility without complete power. 
Complete power is inconceivable in the present and partial power wfll 
make our position worse. 

Your references to the Muslim League® more or less on same terms 
as the Congress also seem to me to be unhappy. This gives a fillip to 
the dwindling fortunes of the League and irritates large numbers of 
Congressmen and others. 

I have ventured to write to you frankly because I know you will ap¬ 
preciate frankness on my part. I have also of course only hinted at 
what I had in my mind but you will understand. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. In his interview to the Associated Press on 2 January 1942, Rajagopalachari claim¬ 
ed that all shades of opinion welcomed theBardoli resolution. Even the Muslim 
League was ready to participate in tiie war effort if it shared power in the Centre 
and provinces with other parties within the present constitution but “without 
prejudice to the major political issties involved in the framing of the future 
constitution. That is their precise constitutional language, that it expresses the 
same thing as what Congrns has asked times without number.” The Muslim 
demmid could not therefrare be cited as an “esccuse for what really waite for 
solution by British courage and willingness.” 
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31. Resistance to All Aggression' 


You have assembled here today for a set purpose. We are here to 
reiterate our Independence pledge which will be placed before you 
shortly. The Independence Day is being celebrated every year since 
1930 and we are observing it today for the thirteenth time. During this 
period of thirteen years the Congress launched satyagraha agitations 
against tiie British Government several times. Many of our comrades 
were arrested and imprisoned. The Congress was declared an unlawful 
organisation and meetings were banned. But notwithstanding Govern¬ 
ment opposition and lathi charges there has not been a single break in 
the annual celebrations of the Independence Day. This year also it is 
but proper, rather necessary, to celebrate it. In view of the present-day 
conditions in the world we must keep our minds clear and our bodies pre¬ 
pared for all eventualities. Who knows a calamity may overtake India, 
for a new drama is being enacted on the world stage. Although the 
storm is not sweeping over India at present, conditions are rapidly 
changing here also and we are fast approaching a world of momentous 
changes. 

It is evident that the great power which has been ruling over us for 
such a long time is nearing its end not because of our strength but 
owing to its own weakness. The main problem which faces us today is 
that of development of our own strength. We have to think how we 
can defend our country at this juncture. You must have read in the 
papers that there was a lively discussion over this matter. About two 
or three weeks ago when Congressmen were released from jails it was 
discussed what the Congress should do and what it should not do. The 
Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli and subsequently the All 
India Congress Committee met at Wardha and took important decisions. 
Some Indian and foreign papers have sought to create a misunderstand¬ 
ing about those decisions. Such discussions as took place recently 
among us are by no means unusual on occasions like the present one but 
there has been no fundamental change in our outlook. It w'as made 
clear at Bardoli that the Congress stand which was taken at Bombay 
still held the field. This was further clarified at Wardha. Some men 
mistakenly took into thrir heads that Mahatma Gandhi had dissociated 

1. Speech at Purushottam Das Park, Allahabad, 26 January 1942. From Home 
Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National 
Archives of India. 
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himself from the Congress. But he demonstrated that they were labour¬ 
ing under a delusion. It is, of course, true that there have been differ¬ 
ences of opinion at times but the Congress has demonstrated its strength 
at the present occasion. We can never forget the lesson we have learnt 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, that in spite of all difficul¬ 
ties and even differences of opinion we must keep step with our comrades 
in troublesome times. If we fail to do this we shall lose our strength and 
shall not be able to face the Great War which is going on in the world. 
Phenomenal changes are taking place behind the curtain of the war, big 
emp’res are crumbling and a new world is being created before our very 
eyes. It is difficult to say whether or not that new world will be a bless¬ 
ing for us. 

I shall now draw your attention to the point on which the Congress 
has laid great emphasis and which is linked with the Independence Day. 
The question is asked whether at Bardoli or Wardha we opened our 
doors for cooperation with the British Government. The question has been 
d’scussed in the press from various viewpoints. Evidently the doors of 
India have always been kept open. We do not want to close the doors 
of our heads and hearts. This is true theoretically and its practical appli¬ 
cation was the Bardoli resolution which was ratified at Wardha. A 
year and a half ago we declared in unambiguous terms that we cannot 
cooperate with the British Government under the present circumstances. 
Their attitude and our experience during these one and a half years as 
also the day-to-day incidents have vindicated our stand. Their attitude 
towards India, her people and her freedom did not undergo the slightest 
change, no matter what calamities befell them. They are beset with ^ 
thousand calamities and they are fighting for their country and freedom. 
It would not be unjustifi^ if we entered into a fair agreement with 
them, but it is bad to sympathise with them or to show more sympathy 
to them than they are showing us. We have always sympathised with 
countries like China and Russia where systems which we like to a great 
extent have been evolved. But those countries stand at a different foot¬ 
ing and we may or may not sympathise with them. But what should 
be our relations with the British Government? 

As far as this question is concerned you should not have the least 
doubt in your mind with regard to the Congress policy; it is the same 
as it was one and a half years before. In fact the time has almost pass¬ 
ed when the Congress could adopt a sympathetic attitude. If the Bri¬ 
tish Government had shewn prudence and foresight, it should have taken 
g forward and acc^ted India's freedom and given us freedom, then 
WC would have sympathised with the British and thrown our weight on 
their side. But under the existing circumstances it is futile for them to 
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try to secure our cooperation and help in the prosecution of the war. 
Indeed they have clos^ the door to such cooperation. Their policy has 
precluded the possibility of our helping them in the war even if we wished. 
Our policy is different. We have neither equipment nor the necessary 
preparation, we did not voluntarily join the war, but if we are compelled 
to help in the prosecution of the war, you must bear in mind that the 
Congress policy has not undergone any change in connection with the 
war. Indeed we want, as we have often said, that the British Govern¬ 
ment should leave India giving her complete freedom. Under the pre¬ 
sent-day conditions, however, it seems ridiculous to think that we shall 
act at Britain’s dictation. British prestige is on the wane and it is mean¬ 
ingless to think that we shall take our cue from Britain. 

Now the question is what is the measure of a country’s power? Now¬ 
adays the power of countries is measured by the number of aeroplanes 
and tanks they possess and it is futile to deny that these represent their 
strength. But we in India neither possess these war materials, nor can 
we manufacture them. What are we to do then? We might at a 
future date be able to possess them but that is a different question. At 
present we have no armaments. You know that for the last twenty 
years we have been trying to develop another kind of power by the help 
of which we have so far opposed a powerful Government. It is no mean 
power though it cannot be measured in terms of aeroplanes and tanks, 
Mahatmaji thought it most suitable in every respect and put it up before 
the country. Many people u'clcomed it, for they had no other choice. 
We have, during the last two decades, seen the strength and weakness 
of that weapon of nonviolence. It should, perhaps, be wrong to use the 
word “weakness” because it is due to our own inability to wield it pro¬ 
perly that we call it “weak”. In spite of our shortcomings, we have in 
the past years achieved remarkable results and our country and people 
have shown their mettle. Yon must be remembering the events that 
took place in our country during the last one and a half centuries. Such 
events are likdy to weaken any nation. Particularly our masses, the wor¬ 
kers and peasants, are very backward and our foremost duty is to 
educate them and to create in them the power of opposition. I 
think what has been happening in India during the past twenty years 
will appreciably influence the future history of the world, and other 
nations too will follow the same path. Anyway, I do not want to debate 
on this controversy of violence and nonviolence. What I want to tell 
you is that the means we have devised for developing strength and the 
power of opposition in us, is not easy to comprehend. We do not 
understand how we can resist enemy troops when they attack us. How 
can we defend ourselves when bombs are showered on us from aero¬ 
planes? But in spite of all this I can assure you that a nation which 
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is oi^anised and whidi refuses to bo'w down its head, can never lose its 
freedom. 

The British Government has been ruling over us for a century and a 
half and it has firmly established itself here in the course of this long 
period. From the patwaii to the Viceroy there is a hierarchy and it is 
extremelv difficult for us to remove it now, as it has been in existence 
since the time of our great-grandfathers. The other thing which is cling¬ 
ing to our minds is however not hard to be dislodged. The fact that 
we oppose the British Government does not mean that we shall allow 
another alien power to venture to come to our country and rule over us. 
Many chicken-hearted people who have all these daj's liv’cd in slavery 
ask us whether the Japanese or Germans will come to replace the British. 
This is an absurd question. I do not know who will come and who will 
not come but so far as we are concerned it is our primary duty to op¬ 
pose anyone who might seek to enslave India. A hero cannot be com- 
p>elled to bow down his head, of course he can be deprived of his life. 
Such brave men cannot be found in large numbers in any country but 
thej' do exist in a small minority and it is they who change the atmos¬ 
phere of their country. 

Now the question is how we can develop our strength? We must 
strengthen our organisation and carry its message from one end of the 
country to another. We must serve the village people and reform their 
conditions. This work of service should be carried on in urban areas 
also but particularly in rural areas, for India is primarily an agricultural 
country. Notwithstanding Britain's hold on India for the last one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, it is possible that coming events may render the 
British Government too weak to rule over the whole of India. Even if 
it succeeds in carrying on its administration in the big cities it may not 
be able to control the rural areas. 

What shall we do them? Of course we cannot be idle spectators of the 
loot and disorder which might take place. We must maintain such a 
strong organisation that we may prevent any disorder and render help to 
the masses. We want to render help in such a way that there may be 
no occasion for us to fall out with anyone. It is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that we should take up this work with the wholehearted coopera¬ 
tion of the masses, for public cooperation is indispensable for the success 
of the Congress programme. By cooperation I do not mean that you 
may attend a meeting or join a procession for a short while; I want you 
to take up responsible duties. You should be responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of peac£ in the locality you live in. If diere are ten houses in 
your neighbourhood, you should shoulder the responsibility of maintain¬ 
ing peace in those ten houses by keeping contact with them. We 
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should set afoot our preparations for tiiis just now, otherwise we shall be 
able to do nothing when the occasion arises, say, after six months. 

You know that the question of A.R.P. has cropped up everywhere. In 
several cities, we have noticed that many trenches have been dug. We 
have not yet considered it essential for ourselves to dig trenches in our 
houses nor do we intend to do so. We do not expect that aeroplanes 
will suddenly come to drop bombs at present though it is not an im¬ 
possibility, I do not think that any foreign army shall come to India 
except those forces which have been here since long. It is just possible 
that we may have air raids on Indian cities like Calcutta in Bengal. Like 
Rangoon, .India might also suffer. If it is destined to happen like that, 
let it happen. We should not be panicky on that account. Many cities 
in the world have been suffering since long from these raids. We will 
also suflFer and even may lose our lives. If we are nervous, it will add to 
our difficulties instead of decreasing them. This lesson is very essential 
during the war. 

Those nations which do not lose heart and face their enemies with 
perseverance and coolmindedness, only they go ahead. Tbe first lesson 
which I would like to learn today is that of coolmindedness. The second 
lesson is that of organisation and of feeling its responsibility. I would 
like the members of the Congress committees, whether they are in vill¬ 
ages or in cities, to leave the Congress if they think that their duty is 
only to attend meetings. I want sincere workers. They need not be of 
the type of volunteers in uniform we see today. Such things are for 
peaceful times. We want them for the defence of mohdlas at this jun¬ 
cture. We want the cooperation of all in this connection and even non- 
Congressmen are welcome in this effort. But all of them shall have to 
be under Congress discipline. 

You have to bear in your minds one thing more. The transport of 
goods will become more difficult as the war progresses. Many rails will 
be dismantled and sent away as the railway is engaged for military pur¬ 
poses, thus making it impossible to bring goods to Allahabad from other 
places. We shall not be able to get many articles in villages 
which we see today. Prices shall rise. Even today the prices of essen¬ 
tial commodities have increased. I would like to remind you of the 
Congress resolution so far as the prices of foodstuffs are concerned.* We 


2. The U.P.P.C.C. resolution of 10 January 1942 stated that “villagers should end¬ 
eavour to grow food crops to cover the needs of the village and grain dealers 
should not hold up stocks for profit but should reloise them for consumption 
at fair prices." An attempt towards self-sufficiency in food, ctothing and odier 
necessaries of life should made by encouraging village industries and organu- 
ing cooperatives for the distribution of their products. 
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have to consider two pdnts in this connection. If the tiadere of food¬ 
stuffs increase the rate in anticipation of profits, they are likely to lose 
more. You see what is happening in Madras Presidency. It is just possi¬ 
ble that they may have to part with thdr stuff without any payment. 
Gandhiji has made it clear in toda/s j^per that traders should sell at 
reasonable rates with minimum of profits.* The second point is that 
four or five villages should cooperate and produce food commodities by 
joint efforts. You know that villagers produce several crops which are 
cash crops in the hope of selling them in the markets on high prices. 
They should now produce only food articles for themselves and the 
neighbouring towns so that they may not starve if outside supply is with¬ 
held on any account. 

Cloth too is becoming scarce day by day. We need it more during 
these days of war. As I have told you about the cottage industries of 
China, we shall have to do the same thing in India. People of cities 
can undertake these by individual, joint and cooperative efforts. Farm¬ 
ing has become a necessity. It should be on such a large scale that we 
may become self-sufficient. We can also develq) other cottage indus¬ 
tries. We may purchase petty articles of necessity from the markets. 
An exhibition of producte manufactured by the Rural Development As¬ 
sociation of the U.P. Government is being held these days at the Bund 
here.'* Most of the work you see in the exhibition was started during 
the regime of the Congress government. It has developed all the more 
on account of the war. There are many other items which we are try¬ 
ing to develop but which we cannot show in exhibitions. Today only 
ten or twenty thousand people are engaged in these industries, but I 
would like the number to increase to twenty lakhs. Every person should 
make it a point to purchase these articles as far as possible. 

You have come here for taking a pledge, hence it is more essential 
for you to wear khadi, ply the charkha, strive for communal unity and the 
eradication of untouchability. These principles laid down by Gandhiji 
are being followed by Indians to a great extent but their importance has 
still to be realised. As the world changes, their importance is coming 
to light. If we leave even one of them, we become weak. We must 
discard untouchability. We can increase our wealth by joint effort. 
Nothing can be done during these days of war except raral development. 


5. He wrote in Harijan of 25 Jannaiy 1942, “Dealers should shed their greed and 
the habit of making as much profit as possible. They must be satisfied with 
as little as possible. They run the rfak of being looted, if they do not gain the 
credit of b^g keepers of grain for the sake of the poor". 

4. Hdd on the grounds of the Allahabad Agriculbual A^ciation on the occasion 
of the Kumbh Meta from 13-28 January 1942. 
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Other things cannot be carried on at such a speed, nor can new facto¬ 
ries be opened. A factory built with a capital of ten to twenty lakhs may 
be destroyed by an aeroplane. Hence you should now realize the impor¬ 
tance of what Mahatmaji has been saying and you should make a deter¬ 
mined effort to follow it. What arrangements are you going to make 
for yourselves? None can check the march of time. Self-reliant men 
can carry on their work smoothly if they remain cool-headed. In case 
we become nervous and perplexed we can do nothing. 

Now I am going to read out the pledge of Independence. You will 
remember that it is to be repeated by all of you. First of all I will 
read it aloud in full as usual and after that I would like you, or those 
of you who care, to repeat it. This repetition is not for show; you need 
not repeat it if you have no inclination to act accordingly. I hope that 
many of you would do it sincerely. However I do not wish that you 
should deceive yourself or your neighbours in case you are not prepared 
to act as instructed therein. First of all I will read it, and then I 
would request only those who accept it to repeat it. 


32. To Bhagwan Singh Gimdi' 


Allahabad 
January 29, 1942 


Dear Sardar Sahib,* 

Over a year ago, before I went to prison on that last occasion, I leamt 
that efforts were being made by the Education Department of the United 
Provinces to raise money for the war funds through sport firms.* These 
sport firms were asked to give a special discount of 3% on all purchases 
made by or on behalf of schools and colleges so that this discount may 
be handed over to the war funds. This struck me as reprehensible prac¬ 
tice as it brought undue pressure on the school and college authorities 
as well as on the sport firms to contribute to the war fund, whether they 
wanted to or not. Inevitably this suggestion was in the nature of a 
directive which had to be followed. I think I said something at the 
time criticising this action of the educational authorities. 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Proprietor of D.J. Love and Co., Sport Manufacturers, Allahabad; well wisher 
of (he Congress. 

3. The Inspector of Schools of Allahabad, in his drcular of 12 August 1940 to 
an the heads of the pubhc institutions in Allahabad, had quoted the resolution 
passed by tiie Inter School and College Athletfc League requesting the sport 
firms dealmg witfi them to donate 3% erf their income to the war fund. 
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I have now seen some papers which confirm my previous fears and 
show how this undue pressure has been exercised and school and college 
authoriti« have been compelled to purchase their athletic goods from 
firms agreeing to give this discount in aid of the war fund. Any firm 
not agreeing to do this is boycotted and victimised. While it is open 
to any individual or firm to contribute to the war fund, if it so chooses, 
it IS certainly unfair and improper to bring this pressure, which is tanta¬ 
mount to coercion. Your firm, I understand, has expressed its unwilling¬ 
ness to contribute to the war fund in this way and you have adhered 
to your principle in spite of the great loss involved to your firm. I am 
sorry for the loss caused to you but at the same time I congratulate you 
on your adherence to principle and to the national policy. I am sure 
this knowledge will give you strength. 

I think it is the duty of all those who can do so, more especially indi¬ 
viduals and private educational institutions and students’ organisations, 
to make a point of patronising your firm and buying their athletic 
goods from you so as to counter, as far as possible, this victimisation on 
the part of the educational authorities. This does not mean that they 
should get inferior value goods from you. Given equal facilities and 
value, they should undoubtedly prefer dealing with you than with such 
firms as have suexjumbed to the pressure of the educational authorities. 
I hope, therefore, that your firm will receive this patronage from all 
national-minded individuals. I wish you success in your undertaking. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. To Ethtifnd Hfgginbottom' 


Allahabad 
January 29, 1942 


Dear Mrs. Higginbottom,* 

I have received your letter of the 28th January.* It is true that some 
students from the Agricultural Institute c^me to me two days ago and 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M,M.L. 

2. Ethelind Higginbottom actively helped her husband Sam Higginbottom in set¬ 
ting up and running the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad from 1913-1945 and 
introduced Home Sdence as a subject in 1936. 

3. She wrote that her husband "prefers that political issues should not disturb our 
^ucational aim" and stated Aat flag hoisting on Independence Day was done 
in an undisciplined manner without consulting the principal or the staff. 
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informed me of certain incidents raiding the putting up of the national 
flag on Independence Day. There was no occasion for me to give them 
any advice in the matter as they had acted according to the decision of 
their own Union, and, in any event, the incident was more or less over. 

I quite agree with you that in any educational institution there should 
be discipline and cooperation between the authorities of that institution 
and the students. I have often emphasized the need for such discipline 
and cooperation. In the particular matter to which you refer there 
seems to me that nothing very extraordinary took place. In most of 
the educational institutions of Allahabad, including the University Union 
and Ewing* Christian College, the national flag was hoisted on Independ¬ 
ence Day in accordance with the usual practice. No objection was 
taken and in many instances the professors themselves took part in the 
ceremony. I do not know why any difficulty should have arisen in the 
Agricultural Institute. It is a well-known fact that hoisting of the 
national flag takes place specially on Independence Day. So far as the 
national flag is concerned it does not represent a party or a faction but 
various groups and political shades of opinion, all of whom look 
upon it as a symbol of India’s freedom. It has come to mean for us 
what the American flag means to Americans, and any disrespect 
shown to it is naturally resented. I should like you to imagine what 
the reaction of American students would be if any disrespect was shown 
to the American flag. Indeed I have been reading in American news¬ 
papers and magazines about a widespread campaign in America centering 
round the display of the stars and stripes, which rightly has become the 
symbol of American nationhood. 

The Agricultural Institute is, as you say, an American institution. But 
it is functioning in India and presumably it is meant for the benefit of 
India and Indian students, otherwise it would have little place here. 
Any such institution, therefore, must keep in view the deeply cherished 
sentiments of the people it seeks to serve. I am glad to find that the 
Ewing Christian College, which is also an American institution, pays 
due regard to these sentiments and many of the professors there show 
their goodwill to the students by participating in their activities. 

Some students who visited me informed me that Dr. Higginbottom is 
so bitterly opposed to Indian nationalist policy that he criticises it in 
strong language even in the midst of his lectures. He is of course^ free 
to express his opinions at any time or place but this repeated criticism 
addressed to students who do not agree with him and cannot enter into 
a debate with him, can only lead to friction and ill will. I do not 
know that it is the function of an American institution to run counter 
to the nationalistic sentiments and urge to freedom of the students. 
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I am exceedingly busy and am frequently away from Allahabad. I 
have to shoulder heavy responsibilities and avoid engagements of the 
nature you surest. Even otherwise I do not think it would serve any 
useful purpose for me to addr^s your students. That is a matter bet¬ 
ween them and the authorities of the Institute. Of course, if Dr. Hig- 
ginbottom desires to see me, I shall try to find some time for him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. The War and the People' 


After about a year I am speaking again here at Gorakhpur. After my 
release from jail I started touring the villages and I have come to 
Gorakhpur also. I did not plan to come here but I received a message 
from your district about the conditions of the tenants who cultivate 
sugarcane. Their problem is connected with the important question of 
the payment of rent and is therefore a difficult one. 

Great changes have taken place in this world and are still taking place. 
The war has spread far and wide and has reached the borders of India. 
During the individual satyagraha many people courted arrest. Many 
others also would have gone to jails if Mahatmaji had permitted. He 
had imposed restrictions and allowed only selected individuals but even 
so twenty-five thousand persons were imprisoned. How did these events 
affect you? What are the events which are taking place at the present 
time? 

As you know I was sentenced to four-year imprisonment for touring 
this city of Gorakhpur and for having delivered two or three speeches 
in this district.* I do not actually remember at this moment what I said 
in those speeches but I said something against the British Government 
or something in connection with this war. Befo^ this, I was never 
sentenced for more than two years. But perhaps the authorities 
thought that my importance had increased and so I should be awarded 
imprisonment for a longer term. The District Ma^strate* sentenced 

1. Public speech at D.A.V. High School, Gorakhpur, 31 January 1942. From 
Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, Na¬ 
tional Archives of India. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 11, p. 485. 

3. lE.V. Moss, I.C.S., was the District Magistrate of Gorakhpur; after 1947 he 
served in Pakistan. 
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me to four years’ imprisonment, for which I ofiEered my fonnal thanks. 
In reality I did not thank him for awarding me imprisonment for a 
longer period, but I liked the sentence the very moment it was awarded. 
It does not at all matter for what term imprisonment is awarded. I do 
not see any difference in being sentenced for a long term or for a short 
term, because after my release I can again talk al^ut the same things 
and can again be sentenced for them. Imprisonment does not matter 
for there are other things also to be considered. Even at that time I 
had the doubt whether the British Government would survive in this 
country for four years. I was not, therefore, particularly affected in any 
way. I thought that my sentence would have a good effect on my com¬ 
rades and other people, both in and outside India, and it did, in fact, 
have a good effect. It is a matter of pity for the person who sentenced 
me, that in spite of his awarding me imprisonment for four years my 
convictions have not yet changed. Neither did the sentence have any 
effect on me nor have the events taken a different course. I have come 
to Gorakhpur today to inform him that I am prepared to repeat the 
same words which I uttered at that time, that I am uttering those 
words even now, and would continue to utter them in future also. It 
is strange that many people were sentenced for publishing the short 
statement* which I had read out before the District Magistrate and also 
for reading or even for keeping it in their houses. It is strange that 
even after my release people were sentenced for keeping that statement. 
I, who am the person who gave that statement, wrote it and had read it 
out, am before you. Tliat statement was mild enough but I consider 
it my duty to say and use even stronger words. Though there are many 
questions before us, as far as the British Government is concerned 
it is the duty of every individual in this country to oppose it and revolt 
against it. This is a straightforward statement. I wish that the Dis^ 
trict Magistrate notes it down that it is my duty and creed to revolt 
against the British rule. He should have no difficulty in taking any action 
against me and sentence me to jail or take any other action which he 
considers suitable. I also feel greatiy relieve! after conveying this mess¬ 
age to him. 

Mahatmaji issued a statement in which he told us that it was the 
duty of every Indian to revolt against such a Government® and he also 


4. See Selected Works, Vol. 11, pp. 485-490. 

5. Mahatma Gandhi, on 25 April 1941, stated, **It is the duty of every Indian who 
knows anything about the distress of the peasantry to rise in rebellion against 
this autocratic rule. Fortunately for humanity, India’s rebdlion is a peaceful 
revolt and, I hope, it will be though exclusive^ peaceful effort that India will 
realise her national destiny.” 
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told US in what manner and in what spirit it should be done. There 
are several qu^tions before us to resolve, but the duty of every Indian 
is that he should not bow down to this Gk}vemment. If anyone has 
any doubt about this, he should say so. For the last two years, or a 
year and a half, you have seen that in spite of the fact that a great war 
is raging and the British Government is facing many difficulties, its atti- 
hide towards our country continues to be one of arrogance, insolence and 
impertinence as before. 

Leave India out of consideration for a moment. It is a vast country. 
Take your district alone. I feel surprised at what the British officials 
here think of themselves. What else can be said about the* acts they 
hiive done except that the death of this Government is writ large on 
their very foreheads and that they are digging their own graves. What 
all of . them are doing is before you. At the same time you should tell 
them that their great imperialism, of which you were frightened, is being 
liquidated before the eyes of the whole world. It would not perhaps be 
wrong to say that their imperialism or any other imperialism in this world 
will not survive any longer. There can be no doubt whatsoever about 
one thing that whatever may happen in future, it is certain that the British 
Government will not survive in India. 

It is possible that like others you also may be thinking about the ques¬ 
tion of German or Japanese rule. Those who entertain this idea are 
perhaps deeply rooted in the notion of slavery. They are incapable of 
thinking that India can ever be free. At a time when big countries are 
bdng subjugated and big imperialistic powers are being exterminated, it 
would be futile for me to indulge in long and big talks. Nobody can 
say who will fall or who will survive and what would be their fate. We 
say that our people have courage, strength and unity and we can face big 
dangers. I know that so far as the future is concerned anybody can say 
that the British rule here will not last very long. But we should assure 
that if a calamity befalls our country and some other foreign power tries 
to conquer it we shall continue to fight for freedom. We have been 
fighting with determination to win Swaraj and have repeated the pledge 
of Independence. Have we done all this only to make ourselves slaves 
of some other power instead of the British? This is quite impossible 
and we cannot agree to this. So far as the Congress policy is concerned 
if any foreign power ever tries to come to India, we shall not bow down 
our heads to it. We will have to put up a strong resistance. 

Today I notice that British imperialism is disappearing from here. 
Its real power is coming to an end before our very eyes and it would in 
fact disappear. The question today is not how to resist the British 
Government but how to organize our country on the eve of the coming 
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revolution. Such important matters are engaging my attention. The 
question that India has to decide is, how to administer tlw country after 
this imperialism has come to an end? I am therefore not very keen 
about organised assistance to the British Government or whether or not 
we should offer satyagiaha. But the British Government continues to 
take steps which makes it necessary for us to resist it and this has to 
continue. It is not important at the moment to root the British out 
from here, because they are themselves cutting their own roots with axes. 
You are aware of the conditions prevailing in this country and the British 
attitude towards India, the policy pursued by them so far, and the doings 
of their officials in the course of these two years. In spite of all this we 
repeatedly offered them, on behalf of the Congress, to come to an amic¬ 
able settlement and grant independence to India. But they have sup¬ 
pressed our demands. This imperialism is in a dilemma and is reduced 
to such a state that the British cannot protect their own imperialism. 

You know that their Empire was not organised before the outbreak of 
the war. They are not strong enough to guard it and save it. They 
say that their Empire is spread out far and wide. They cannot manage 
to send troops everywhere to save themselves. The fact is that the time 
for big empires is over. It is possible for a big imperialistic power to 
flourish but that imperialism shall not be of the type of British impe¬ 
rialism. The first thing is that no power can be so organized and strong 
in future as the British had been for the last 150 years. They had 
supremacy over the seas. They had economic strength. But no power 
has ruled forever nor can the British. Their old power is now on the 
decline. What monetary resources they had, they have like other coun¬ 
tries exhausted them on the war. That type of imperialism therefore 
cannot function. 

If the British win the war it will be because of China and Russia 
and not because of their own strength. After the war they will not have 
the strength to stand on their own legs or be able to maintain any posi¬ 
tion in the world. The world is moving very fast. Either under Ame¬ 
rica or Europe a world order would be established which would include 
Britain, Russia, China and a free India. This would be a proper order. 
In these circumstances what should we do at this moment? TTiis is the 
real question which we should consider. 

The first thing is that we should not be distracted and feel worried be¬ 
cause worry and distraction are signs of weakness. Whatever strengtl^ 
one has is thus lost. You have seen that big countries like France have 
fallen before our eyes. You have also seen that countries of Asia—big or 
small—and Islamic countries like Iran and Iraq have lost their independ¬ 
ence. British domination has been established there. Tire people of 
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these countries are not in any way free. The question of our independ¬ 
ence is no more in the forefront. There is no question of achieving 
and maintaining it. The firet thing is that we should not feel upset 
and worried in any way in the present circumstances and should as far as 
possible try to stop our mutual bickerings. Such things are useless. I 
am amazed at the newspaper reports about the acts of some persons who 
indulge in old-fashion^ communal matters. You are aware of the 
Muslim League resolution on Pakistan,® that India should be split up 
into Muslim India and Hindu India, for which a propaganda has been 
going on for the last one year and a half. Nobody thinks what is hap¬ 
pening today in the world. There were Islamic states, Iraq and Iran, 
which were independent but have fallen before our eyes. They were 
free Islamic countries. People may talk of dividing India into two 
or three parts and may call one of them as Pakistan. If, what I con¬ 
sider to be impossible, does perchance happen the Muslim League 
would feel jubilant over it but I wish my eyes and ears were closed 
when one talked of this. I do not want to see the day when absurd 
idealism may become possible. No small country can exist in the pre¬ 
sent-day world. Hitler has destroyed all the small countries of Europe. 
The small countries of Asia are also gradually being swept out of exist¬ 
ence. It means that if these countries are to live in future they must 
live together. 

England, the country of the British people, has been strong only for 
the last two hundred years. It is now my firm belief that it cannot re¬ 
tain its existence independently. It can only live in union with America 
and other small nations of Europe. It has no strength now to face any 
country all by itself. Countries which were once large are now be¬ 
coming small. Big countries by entering into alliances with each other 
are forming still greater units which no power on this earth can equal. 
Even Germany, which is considered to be the strongest power today and 
possesses the strongest air force in the world, can hardly dare face the 
whole world if the latter turns against her. Neither Japan nor England 
nor any other country can stand alone against the whole world. 

Under these circumstances it is nothing but foolish on the part of the 
people who think of dividing India. We shall grow weak if we quarrel 
among ourselves. Under slavery it does not make any difference whether 
India is partitioned or not, but in freedom it makes a lot of difference. 
It is better if it remains united rather than divided into parts. If un¬ 
fortunately it is partitioned then let it be partitioned but it can in no 
way bear the yoke of slavery. 


6, See Selected Worh, Vol. 11, p, 17. 
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Let US consider first that India, a big country, quite a big country in 
the world, after getting free from the British, will have to live in union 
with other countries of the world. It will enter into alliances with them, 
and it will form a union or a federation in which all the countries will 
be included. I have been of the opinion for a long time that both 
India and China can come close to each other. China’s civilization is 
thousands of years old and we have been culturally united from time 
immemorial. Both of us are destined to live as free nations in this 
world, and I believe tbat it would be good not only for both of us but 
for the world at large. India shall also establish relations with Russia 
very soqn, firstly, because it has a common frontier, and secondly, 
our country is faced with economic problems. There exists a great dif¬ 
ference between us and the Russian people no doubt but despite this 
difference there are many common things between us. We can learn 
many things from them and they too can learn a lot from us. In Asia 
India will come in closer contact with Russia and China. This union 
does not mean that we shall be enemies of the rest of the world. We 
shall try to maintain friendly relations with other nations of the world, 
particularly with Britain because we are not fighting against the British 
people. We are only fighting British imperialism which is ruling our 
country. It would be better for it if it goes. In that case alone a 
National Government of this country will be prepared to cooperate in 
full with the British Government. As I believe, when all nations are 
free in the world they can form a common federation and then it 
would be a question of mutual relationship; between the countries. But 
at present Britain is engaged in fighting with other nations. Both the 
parties are trying to kill and exterminate each other. 

This war is strange. Millions of human beings are being slaughtered, 
thousands of ancient cities have been ruined, country after country is 
being devastated and God alone knows how long this war will drag on. 
I think that this war will continue for many years to come. Only two 
years have passed since it started. I do not see its end soon. After the 
close of this war the world may witness many great revolutions which 
will change the old world and create a new one, or lead to bloodshed 
which will also ultimately lead to the creation of a new world. What¬ 
ever happens the question is what have we to do? We are not far from 
the scene of war. It has reached Burma, the enemy can even bomb 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, thereby killing thousands of our broth¬ 
ers and sisters and destroying our cities like Rangoon where many were 
killed in air raids. Calcutta can likewise be boml^rded. 1 am not sure 
of the danger of air raid to your district, Gorakhpur. But at the same 
time, it is wrong to suppose that it is impossible. If there are air raids 
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in India only big cities might suffer loss. Villages and rural districts are 
generally free from such attacks. Only by accident the city of Gk}rakhpur, 
bdng in a rural district, may become a victim of any such attack. But 
I do not think any large-scale invasion will be launched from either side of 
India. We cannot tolerate anybody entering into our country, attack¬ 
ing and destroying us. 

First thing to consider is that, whatever happens, whether the enemy 
advances into our country or not, we cannot escape from the effect of 
war. Though this effect is not ^ng fully realised at present still the 
effect is there. Prices of commodities are rising every day. The num¬ 
ber of railway trains has been reduced. The commodities coming from 
outside into Gorakhpur have become scarce. British made cloth and 
that manufactured at Ahmedabad have become very costly. War has 
completely stopped the import of British made cloth and you may not 
get the cloth of Ahmedabad mills. Tomorrow the railway will stop 
transportahon of cloth and the cloth dealers will have to close their shops. 
Even those who have means to purchase cloth will not find it. If it is 
at all available, it will be at an exorbitant rate. The foodstuffs brought 
for your consumption in trains will also stop coming and the prices of 
the same will shoot up. Gorakhpur district does not produce wheat but 
only grows sugarcane, and if no wheat comes from outside what would 
happen? You cannot live on sugarcane alone. What you would do I 
cannot understand. If war comes to India everything that I have told 
you is possible. To consider all these problems you must call a general 
meeting and must directly approach the businessmen of the city. 

We do not realise that graindealers and shopkeepers are our brothers. 
You say that these persons hoard the grain in order to sell it in future at 
higher rates and earn huge profits. Let them do so. They cany on 
their business with a view to ^ming profit. They have a right to sell 
and make profit thereby, but why should they hoard in such a way that 
the people might be put to trouble? It would be foolish on their part 
to do so because when there would be no money, no com, and the peo¬ 
ple would be in distress due to scarcity of com, there cannot be a ques¬ 
tion of profit at that time. On the contrary whatever they might have 
would perhaps be divided without profits. Therefore it would be much 
better to sell it at a reasonable profit than to hoard it. The important 
point is that you should make your own provision according to the needs 
of all the people. If adequate provision for the mral areas is made, 
then it would be easy to provide for the cities also. There are two very 
essential commodities which you require now. One is food and the 
other clothing. These two are most essential commodities. There are 
other necessaries also but these two are the most important. You should 
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yourselves make provision for the supply of food and clothing. If a few 
villages put together make their own provision for the supply of food 
and clothing then there shall be no need to get these essentials from out¬ 
side. You should produce these things yourselves, and produce them in 
such a quantity that you may be able to supply these things to the 
neighbouring cities also. 

Cultivators say that as they get good return from the sugarcane culti¬ 
vation so they have ceased to cultivate wheat and have begun to grow 
sugarcane. Tire result of the mass sugarcane production has been that 
the market price of the cane has gone down and when this happened 
people b^an to raise a hue and cry.'^ Prices are apt to rise and fall and 
this fluctuation will always be there. You may cultivate anything you 
like but you must make some provision for food. As soon as food pro- 
\ision is complete in one \allage other neighbouring villages will also 
follow suit and make their own provisions. After this comes the ques¬ 
tion of clothing. 

We have long been preaching the cult of khadi and charkha but you 
paid no heed to it. It had no effect on you. If even during the war 
you do not try to realize the importance of it you shall be put to a good 
deal of trouble. You cannot get foreign cloth now and you will not be 
able to get even khadi from outside. It is wrong to believe that khadi can 
come from outside. You will be able to have only the cloth produced 
in your own district. You should encourage weaving among your fellow 
villagers. You should utilize the cotton that is produced in your surround¬ 
ing villages. You should supply the weavers and ansars who do this 
w'ork, with hand-^pun thread and they will produce cloth for you. There are 
still millions of weavers in big places like Madras who prepare cloth from 
the yam supplied by the mills and not from the yarn spun on the char¬ 
kha. Now the mill-spun yam is not available, and because of this their 
trade has been dislocated. I have received thousands of letters about 
their starvation. They do not get yam. They cannot produce cloth. 
If they were used to the charkha-spun yam and arrangements for this 
had been made earlier the present situation would not have arisen. 

As regards other commodities you have to make arrangements for 
them also. There are a number of things which can be produced by 
cottage and village industries. I am not opposed to mill production. I 
want a large number of big factories and mills to be started in India. 
The wealth of India should increase by all possible means. We are 

7. The sugarcane growers of the United Provinces were demanding a minimum 
price of six and a quarter annas per maund of cane, when the price assured for 
sugar was Rs. 9 as. 12 per maund. 
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poor because of heavy pressure on land which cannot maintain all of us. 
If some of us take to other professions, such as working in factories, 
starting village industries and employing ourselves in khadi production, 
the pressure on land will decrease to a great extent, the wealth of our 
country will increase and poverty will be reduced. I am not against 
factories. On the other hand I want more and more factories to be 
set up. 

Two or three years ago the Congress had set up a committee named 
National Planning Committee and I vs^s its Chairman.® We were con¬ 
sidering the economics of big industries and their location. But at the 
same time we emphasised the expansion of village and cottage industries 
also. Forty crores of people live in our country. With industrial expan¬ 
sion how many out of tiiese forty crores can employed in industries? 
At the -most we can employ only two crores of people in these factories. 
Two crore is a big number. Still you would have thirty-eight crores 
left. What will these thirty-eight crores of people do? Of course they 
will do cultivation, but all of them cannot be absorbed in agriculture. 
In order to get work for them we have to start village and cottage in¬ 
dustries in villages as well as in cities. To start with, let a small num¬ 
ber of people begin such industries which, when developed, would sub¬ 
sequently absorb crores of people. Even our kisan brothers should be 
able to devote themselves to other occupations like charkha and other 
village industries. 

China was a backward country but due to the war a lot of progress has 
been made there. In China war has been going on for the last four and 
a half years. Charkha was not in vogue in that country. But when 
the war b^an they were put to a lot of trouble. They were not able 
to get cloth. Their enemy, Japan, took possession of their factories. A 
number of their factories were destroyed by bombs. Due to all this 
China was in a helpless position. It was suicidal to buy Japanese cloth. 
They thought that if they purchased from Japan they would be filling 
their enem/s pockets. They would be aiding Japan at the risk of their 
own ^extinction. So they did not do so. Instead, they turned their at¬ 
tention to the development of village and cothige industries. It is only 
in the last four years that brfore our very eyes they have developed cot¬ 
tage industries and started cooperative societies to such an extent that 
today every village in China has its own industry. 

During the war even if one desires to start a big factory it would be 
difficult because of the problem of finance. In order to start a factory 
you require ten to twenty lakhs of rupees. At times people invest up to 

8. See Selected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 367-402. 
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fifty lakhs to set up a factory. If an enemy bomber hits such a factory, 
fifty lakhs of rupees would be wasted. If the factory comes in the posses¬ 
sion of the enemy then he becomes richer by fifty lakhs of rupees. But if 
you start cottage Industrie there is little danger of their bdng destroyed by 
fire. In the second place you do not have to invest large amounts of 
money. Lastly, the enemy cannot bomb them because they are scatter¬ 
ed all over the country. Even if the enemy takes away a W charkhas 
you do not lose much. If the enemy attacks a village, as has actually 
happened in China, the villagers with all the implements of the cottage 
industries, like the charkha, which is not a heavy machine, can shift to 
other villages. The Chinese carried on in this way. Cottage industries 
were started both by the poor folk living in huts as well as by the well-to-do 
people. Thus whether you live in a village or in a city you should think 
over what you have to do. The Chinese were forced to resort to cottage 
industries but we should take them up in order to become self-sufficient 
and independent of foreign supplies as far as possible. 

Take for example the district of Gorakhpur. No one else can do any¬ 
thing for you. You have to produce goods in the land of Gorakhpur 
itself so that help may be given in time to the surrounding villages and 
also to the Azamgarh district. The greater the distance the more will be 
the difficulty, but in this way you will extend help even to Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. Build up cottage industries and it would be better 
if you can start cooperative societies and encourage their products by 
buying them. All this you have to do, but in order to do this and other 
works it is essential that we should have a powerful organization. You 
should remember that during the time of crisis proper administration 
will not be possible, and law and order too will be difficult to maintain. 
There are a large number of people in villages and cities who take ad¬ 
vantage of such a situation and want to loot and plunder. Let not these 
people plunder, we should make our own arrangements. We should 
not expect police protection. It does not matter whether police pro¬ 
tects us or not, we should provide for our own safety. There should be 
no interference with the management of the police but we should make 
our own arrangemoits. We should strengthen our organisation so that 
we may be able to protect ourselves in every eventuality. 

How should we protect ourselves and how should we organize our¬ 
selves? We have to organise ouisdves through the district Congress 
committees and rrumdd Congress committees. To some extent we are 
already organised through these committees. But this organisation is 
yet small and has to be strengthened. There are many brave people in 
the Congress, but there should be brave persons in every village in order 
to approach the people. In every village there should be a person 
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responsible for that village who will not only go to the meetings but also 
establish contacts with the people of the village and meet them and 
organise them. At present we are enrolling volunteers not for offering 
satyagraha or for continuing the struggle with the British Government, 
but for defending our villages and cities. They do not have to go for 
drills and parades or go elsewhere from their villages. They live in their 
villages. 

We get perturbed very soon. It should not be so. There is nothing 
to be alarmed at. You should proceed in this way. Enrol volunteers 
for your mohallas, big or small. In case of an eventuality you should 
serve the people and defend the mohdlas against outside attack. We 
want to organise ourselves and are not anxious about the Congress earning 
a name. We want to serve the masses. Tlierefore all should be prepared 
for this. Whether one is a four-anna member of the Congress or not and 
whether one is at all a Congressman or not does not matter. Tlie Muslim 
Leaguers and the Hindu Sabhaites will also perhaps like to work with 
us, for this is a service which everybody should do. But this work re^ 
quires labour and honesty and faith in its methods. This work is not 
for show. Mohalla committ^ and mandal committees should be form¬ 
ed in the cities. Those who are not willing to give their time should 
not be included in these committees. But by making such an organisa¬ 
tion we do not want to quarrel with the Government. It is quite another 
thing, if the Government likes to pick up a quarrel, but from our side 
there will be no quarrel. We want to strengthen the masses so that wc 
may be in a position to face the war. If you make such an organisation 
it will serve you in the time of need. There, is no doubt that it will be 
of great help to you. Whatever the situation it has to be faced. If 
panic spreads, you and the Congressmen in general and our organisation 
should all deal with it unitedly. Remember the message that our orga¬ 
nisation will be ours and our principles will be maintained. We will carry 
on our work peacefully. We will not allow our volunteers to indulge 
in quarrels and we shall maintain discipline. 

I am not aware of what is happening in your district or in your city, 
but in big cities there are A.R.P. organisations. On making an enquiry 
in Deoria, it was found that there were orders for making underground 
shelters in connection with the A.R.P. work, so that if aircraft should 
visit Deoria, people may get into those trenches. This is a strange thing 
which appears to be useless to me. A useless thing to which we should 
not pay any attention. Let an aircraft come. \^en time comes, we 
will distribute pamphlets on behalf of the Congress explaining what 
should be done on such occasions. Much useless material is being pub¬ 
lished on behalf of the Government in connexion with the A.R.P. work. 
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It is said that pamphlets distributed in Allahabad advise people to sleq) 
under their beds immediately on hearing the siren. It is something 
which makes one laugh as it can never be of any advantage. 

I do not know much abcmt A.R.P. The officers know something more 
than I. Before the outbreak of this war at least twice I had been in two 
big cities which were being bombed by aircraft. I saw it myself. In 
Spain, Barcelona is a big city. Bombs were regularly dropped on it. I 
stayed there for five days. Every day in the night bombs were dropped 
and houses damaged. From this I acquired some experience. Then I 
went to China. There I saw it for twelve days. Thus to some extent I 
have seen -^air raids. These people who come from Europe giving us ad¬ 
vice, do not know anything nor have they seen air raids. Whether it be 
the Collector or the tahsildar, he cannot visualise the real picture. So 
they indulge in useless talks. In Deoria trenches have been dug which 
can accommodate three thousand people and which are ^ ft. long and 

ft. wide. When an aircraft arrives they are supposed to sleep there or 
do whatever they like. If there is bombing those trenches will easily turn 
into graves. This is the position and I can say that what is being done 
by Government officials is quite useless. Some of the steps being taken 
by the Government are correct while others are worthless, but the way in 
which they function is quite wrong. We are not cooperating with the 
A.R.P. work in any way. We want people to get the correct and complete 
information. If complete information is available there will be less alarm. 

It is the duty of all of us, of each and every man, to protect himself, 
and we shall do that with mutual cooperation. It is not the habit of 
our British Government to make efforts to gain the cooperation of the 
people. It knows only to cany on the administration through its officers 
but none obeys its orders. Threats and punishments may compel one 
to obey them but that is not useful. 

If you want to do real work, then produce sufficient foodstuffs, promote 
cottage industries, become volunteers, and organise yourselves. You must 
have an organisation in every village and city. Out of every ten, twenty, 
or fifty men there should be one such man who should establish contact 
with your family members. Through such an organisation you will be 
able to fulfil great tasks. If your organisation is strong you can do what¬ 
ever you like. You can even carry on the administration of the Swaraj 
Government through that organisation. 

You must have noticed that the world is passing through a strange 
crisis. You must also be knowing that a big meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee took place at Bardoli in Gujarat province. Mahatma 
Gandhi was present there. You must have read in the newspapers the 
resolutions that were passed in it. Many people think that a difference 
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of opinion arose between Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Com- 
mittM and they have now come to the parting of the ways. Many such 
things are being talked about. These are baseless talks. How can 
there be friction between Mahatmaji and the Congress Committee? 
The present Congress should be considered as Mahatmaji's child. 
When big problems come forth every one has to give his opinion on 
them. After taking the opinion of all, a final decision is taken on that 
basis. If the opinion of all these people has no effect, it is no panchayat. 
Sometimes it so happens that on a particular question Mahatma Gandhi 
has one opinion and the panchayat has another. But whatever decision 
the panchayat takes all the people act unitedly according to ,it. There 
cannot be any friction between Gandhiji and the Congress. After the 
Bardoli session a big panchayat meeting of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee was held at Wardha and it was decided by Gandhiji and others 
that we should not cooperate with the Government in this war. Had our 
country been free the people would have found a way and done something. 

What can we do today? That we should get men recruited for the 
armies of the British Government is a worthless task. Our old policy 
with regard to the war still holds good for which we even went to jails. 
But there has been one development. The satyagraha that was launched 
has now been withdrawn, \^^y? Not because there is a difference of 
opinion amongst us or there is something else but because Mahatma 
Ckndhi thought that some more far-reaching problems had arisen than 
the individual satyagraha. For instance bombs can fall over the city of 
Calcutta. Japanese aircraft can bomb that city. If at such a time we go 
to Calcutta and ask the residents to offer sa^agraha it would be futile. 
The people there are disturbed today. Six to seven lakhs of people have 
evacuated Calcutta. Should they protect themselves or go to jails by 
regularly offering satyagraha? However, if the Government sends us to 
jails we shall go. For instance, I have delivered a speech and if your 
District Magistrate files a suit against me, I shall go to jail. It does not 
matter at all if I am arrested while doing Congress work. I shall go to 
jail. But now it is no time for offering satyagraha and getting arrested 
because today we have got to do much more important work. It is my 
duty to face the difficulties I am confronted with. Suppose tomorrow 
bombs are dropp^ over Calcutta or over Allahabad, so I should pre¬ 
pare the people for that eventuality. If I go to jail I shall not be able 
to do the service that I am capable of. Therefore as more important 
tasks have to be undertaken, Mahatmaji decided not to carry on the 
satyagraha in the old manner. But, remember that at the pace at which 
the world is changing one cannot say what will happen after six months. 
After six months the British Government may not remaui in India. 
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After six months which people and which cities will survive cannot be 
said. At this juncture we can do one thing. We should become fear¬ 
less. You should remove f^r from your hearts alt(^ether and serve 
the people, protect them and carry on the revolution. We can serve 
the people in this manner. If we cannot do this all our slogans and 
other acts are useless. 

Now I shall say a few words in regard to the welcome address pre¬ 
sented to me by the students. I am glad to meet the students because 
they have enthusiasm and their minds are clear. After all when they 
grow up they will have to shoulder the burden of the country. The 
future of the country depends on the students of today. 

My attention has been drawn towards the factional quarrels that exist 
among the students here. Perhaps the reasons behind these quarrels 
are not of a serious nature, but the manner in which they are being carri¬ 
ed on and the personal attacks that have been made are not healthy. 
You are aware that I am of the opinion that students should take in¬ 
terest in political matters and in a general manner about India too. 
They should also devote themselves to studies because if they leave their 
studies their knowledge will not increase and they will not be able to 
solve the future problems of India. They may leave their studies for 
offering satyagraha only when it is understood that by doing so they 
are participating in the big problems facing the country and then they 
should bring forward new programmes for action. If our students can 
take such decisions it is admirable. If they are so capable they should 
leave colleges and universities and take the reins of the country in their 
hands. Students should meet together, hold meetings, express their 
opinions on particular questions. They should not mind whether their 
opinions are against me or in my favour because they have a full right 
to erqjress their opinions and they should in fact hold debates. But 
when they start considering it their duty to declare that the Congress 
policy is a blunder, it do^ not befit them. Some of the students follow 
a policy which is altogether against the national policy of the Congress. 
They have every right to do so but the manner in which all this is done 
can have no effect on the masses. It should not be forgotten that one 
gains e]q)erience by taking lessons. If after understanding the present- 
day events and gaining experience, they consider that their bones are 
strong enough only then they should participate in politics but not join 
or form political parties. There are already sufficient numbers of politi¬ 
cal parties and if students also form numerous factions they cannot make 
any progress. The formation of political factions has ruined the students’ 
movement here. I tell you that the students’ mov^ent does not even 
have those special characteristics which should always be there in a 
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students’ movement and therefore you have to preserve whatever strength 
you possess. Today’s events that are happening are not outside the 
sphere of the students’ movement. There are at present some people 
who characterise our national policy as harmful and are weakening the 
students’ movement. This is not proper. I shall help you as far as 
possible but you have to reduce your differences. You have to march 
cautiously and maintain your strength. 

You know that I will be returning to Allahabad after visiting Gorakh¬ 
pur. It is just possible now I may not be able to meet you for a long 
time. I was on tour, so I could meet you. Kisans, you should not be 
worried. Even if I do not come to you, you should, and I hope you will, 
remember what I have told you today and prq)are yourselves on those 
lines. Do not get alarmed and worried. You ^nay have to face many 
calamities. There may be Hindu-Muslim riots, Government may resort 
to oppression, or some other happenings may occur in the country. But 
you should act in such a manner that at the time of emergency you may 
be able to do good to your district, your city and your country. 


35. Cable to V. K. Krishna Menon’ 


Allahabad 
February 2, 1942 

Your cables received. I appreciate your attitude.^ Congress policy is 
clearly defined and Bardoli resolution has subsequently been confirmed. 
This must not be extended despite interested interpretations. British 
Government’s policy makes cooperation impossible and independent action 
under circumstances ineffective. Too late now' for us to meet develop¬ 
ing situation except through our policy which strengthens and organises 
people. Congress expressed full sympathy with China and Russia.® But 
unable go further under present circumstances. Azad advises us against 
formal association with committees abroad but you have my and 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his cable of 22 January 1942, Krishna Moion wanted clarity and firmness 
in Jawaharlal’s statements. 

3. The Working Committee resolution passed at Bardoli on 30 December 1941 
expressed full sympathy for the Soviet Union and China. 
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Vijayalakshmi’s good wishes for Indo-Soviet Committee.* I am inaugurat¬ 
ing Friends of Soviet Conference at Lucknow on fifteenth February.® 

Nehru 

4. The Indian Committee for Aid to the Soviet Union was formed in London, with 
Jawahadal and Vijayalakshmi Pandit as Patrons and Krishna Menon as Chair¬ 
man. Islammul Haq and Surat Ali were Secretaries. 

5. Postponed till 22 February 1942. For fawaharlal's speech see post, item 43. 


36. U.P.P.C.C. Council's Instructions to Congressmen^ 


The Council of the U.P.P.C.C. invite the attention of Congressmen in 
general and Congress committees in particular to the programme of 
work adopted by the A.I.C.C. at its recent meeting at Wardha. This 
programme has to be considered against the background of a develop¬ 
ing situation which is everyday bringing the war nearer to India’s fron¬ 
tiers and when the economic and other consequences of the war are 
already being acutely felt by the people of India. As such this program¬ 
me must have precedence over all other claims on the time and energies 
of Congressmen. Even before the meeting of the A.I.C.C. the Council 
had drawn up an outline of work for Congress committees in the Pro¬ 
vince. The Council note with satisfaction that several committees have 
already taken steps in this dir^tion. They feel that it is necessary now 
to give more detailed instructions with a view to coordinate effort and 
give uniformity to the work to be done. These instructions, however, 
are not meant to circumscribe local initiative which must, to some ex¬ 
tent, be guided by local circumstances. 

The work which has to be taken in hand immediately may be divid¬ 
ed into three main sections: (a) maintenance of the public peace, (b) 
relief of economic distress, and (c) service in emergency. The nature 
of the work and the type of organization behind it will necessarily differ 
somewhat as between urban and rural areas, but the governing principles 
and the objectives must be the same in both areas. In any event, and 
more particularly in r^rd to economic matters, there must be coordi- 
natioh between town and village and an attempt to establish an equili¬ 
brium between them. 

1. Issued at Allahabad on 5 February 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. This was 
drafted by Jawabarlal. 
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Maintenance of the public peace irrespective of army measures that 
the Government may adopt for the purpose—the Congress must shoulder 
the responsibility for maintaining the public peace and of doing its 
utmost in this behalf both in urban and rural areas. A chain of men or 
women, in charge of this work in their respective areas, and responsible 
to the Congress organization, but not necessarily Congressmen, should 
be built up from the village and the part of a mohdla right up to the 
district. It may not be possible to get suitable persons at the start in 
every village and every mohalla. A b^inning should at once be made 
with larger areas and those in charge of these units should be asked to 
make the necessary appointments for the smaller units under their juris¬ 
diction. The duties of such persons will consist mainly of establishing 
and maintaining contacts with the people in their locality seeking their 
cooperation in the protection of that area and the maintenance of peace, 
the collection of necessary statistics from that area, and the propagation 
of such instructions or information as may be received from the district 
headquarters. 

Scarcity of food and other articles of daily use, high prices, growth of 
unemployment, and difficulties in transport, ate already causing econo¬ 
mic distress among large numbers of people, and their distress is likely 
to increase in the near future and become a formidable problem. This 
work is thus a very important part of our programme. It has so far 
been entirely ne^ected by the Government. The problem can only be 
tackled with a measure of success by the widespread growth of cottage 
and small-scale industries and by aiming, as bar as possible, at sdf- 
sufficiency in each area in regard to food and clothing and other neces¬ 
saries. In particular, a village, or a group of villages, should grow at 
least enough of foodgrains and produce enough of khadi for its own 
purposes. 

The problem of scarcity of foodgrains, especially in cities, should be 
tackled, in so far as possible, immediately in cooperation with the grain 
dealers and other like merchants and propaganda must be carried on 
against hoarding and profiteering, so as to ensure the supply of grain to 
the public at reasonable rates. 

Congressmen should invite the cooperation of all sections, notably the 
propertied classes, in the oi;^nization of rdief, and an attempt should 
be made to provide suitable alternative occupation to those thrown out 
of work. Hand-spinning and hand-weaving have a primary importance 
in this connection. Besides giving eccmomic relief to large numbers, 
they will help to ease the situation caused by the scarcity and rising prkc 
of cloth. Attempts should also be made to introduce new cottage indus¬ 
tries and handicrafts and to produce substitutes for such manufactured 
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goods as the market cannot easily supply now. This is essentially a field 
where local initiative has the fullest scope. 

This Province has very little to fear from air raids and, in any event, 
the possible danger is confined to a few urban localities. In the event 
of an emergency arising, some simple rules and methods understood by 
the people will be of far greater value than elaborate and expensive 
arrangements on paper which can sddom be translated into practice and 
which create panic where no panic is at all necessary or desirable. The 
U.P.P.C.C. will issue at an early date a pamphlet giving simple direc¬ 
tions in regard to air precautions. Congress workers and oiganizers, and 
more esp^dally those in charge of mohdUaSy should render all possible 
service in case of emergency and in the cities where this can be arranged, 
should receive training in fiist aid, nursing, fire-fighting etc. Such train¬ 
ing is useful in itself and adds considerably to the efficiency of the 
worker. These workers, it should be noted, need not necessarily be 
Congressmen but they should work under the Congress discipline. 
Congressmen will avoid conffict with the authorities. 

In all these activities envisaged for Congressmen, they can only render 
effective service to the people with the foil cooperation of the people. 
They will therefore seek this cooperation from all sections of the popu¬ 
lation irrespective of religion, class or political opinion, and should also 
be prepared to cooperate in these tasks with other organizations working 
in this behalf. 

The work outlined above requires careful planning and constant atten¬ 
tion. In particular, it requires an organization, widespread, responsible 
and flexible, and in touch with the mass of the people. The principle 
of making each worker definitely responsible for the particular work 
entrusted to him should be followed, and he should be required to 
report at fixed intervals to his superior authority. 

In cities each ward or mohalla should be divided into convenient parts 
consisting of approximately fifty to a hundred houses, and each such 
part should be put in responsible charge of a worker. In rural areas, 
each village or group of villages should also be put in charge of a worker. 

The district Congress committee should appoint an individual in 
charge of all this work in the district and he should seek his own asso¬ 
ciates and coUeagues who will be r^ponsible to him and through him to 
the district committee. The committee may appoint, if it so chooses, 
separate individuals in charge of separate departments of activity and 
these persons should then function as a small committee in order to 
coordinate their activities. In districts where there are city Congress 
, committees, the district Congress committee and the city Congress 
committee may nominate separately the organisers of their respective 
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areas; or, if it is pr^red, the two may meet together to elect one person 
in charge of the whole area. The district Congress committee as well 
as the city Congress committee, where such exists, will exercise general 
supervision over the work in their districts or cities. If the D.C.C. so 
chooses, it may appoint a small committee to do this supervision on its 
behalf. Fortnightly reports should be submitted by all persons in charge 
of any area or any particular work. This work of organization should 
be completed as rapidly as possible. 

The first work that should be undertaken by the persons in charge of 
each area will be to collect statistics from that city or village area. These 
statistics should consist of: ^ 

1. Number of men, women and children, 

2. Cottage, small-scale industries and handicrafts. 

3. The fo(^ situation. 

4. The number of spinners and weavers. 

5. The number of unemployed and those likely to become un¬ 
employed in the near future owing to the consequences of the 
war and the cessation of their normal businesses. 

6. Doctors, nurses, dispensaries &c. in the area. 

7. In cities —open spaces in the area. 

8. Available accommodation both in towns and villages for refu¬ 
gees and evacuees. 

9. Possible alternative means of transport m case the present 
means fail. 

10. In villages the extent of food crops raised and their sufficiency 
or otherwise for the local population. The possibility of sub¬ 
stituting the present crops for foodgrains. 

11. Number of wells available. 

Each small area, village or part of a city, should raise people from that 
area for service and protection against unsocial elements in times of 
emergency. Such workers will serve only in their respective localities 
and may consist of other than Congressmen. They will undertake to 
serve all pec^le equally without regard to religion or sect, to observe dis¬ 
cipline and to adhere to peaceful methods. They will not be drilled 
and need not have uniforms, but simple distinguishing badges may be 
supplied to them. They may be required, if necessih' arises, for watch 
and ward duty in their own areas. 

All organizers and workers should see to it that there is no panic or 
uneasiness in their areas and the population develops self-reliance and 
the capacity for self-hdp in times of need. Communal unity must 
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always be emphasized and encouraged. Continuous propaganda should 
be carried on in favour of cottage and small-scale industries and the con¬ 
sumption of their products. In cities as in villages, special centres of 
spinning may be organized. The state of the grain market should be 
continually kept under observation and contact maintained with the 
grain dealers. In mial areas the ideal of self-sufficiency in food and 
clothing must be stressed and worked for. 

A special effort should be made to approach the women of each loca¬ 
lity with a view to organize them and train them for service when possi¬ 
ble. In cities, first aid and nursing training should be given to them. 


37. Workers and the War^ 


After several years I am participating today in the meeting of the Trade 
Union Congress. Thirteen years ago I got a chance to become the 
President of the Congress.* I regret that during these thirteen years I 
was not much in touch with the work of the Congress. I had contacts 
with the peasantry, workers and the general public, but I remained quite 
aloof from the work of the Trade Union Congress in particular. The 
main reason for this was that during this period of thirteen years, I re¬ 
mained in jail for five years and for some years outside India. During 
this and the remaining period, I was busy in other works. The condi¬ 
tion of the Trade Union Congress was such that on account of party 
factions and internal disputes I was wondering what useful purpose I 
could serve by joining it. It was for this reason also that I did not par¬ 
ticipate in'its activities. I am, therefore, glad today that I have again 
been able to participate in the meeting of this Congress. I am glad to 
learn, as the President has just now observed, that the various differences 
which arose in this Congress have been removed, and the various groups 
have sunk their differences and have gathered together here. They have 
come here after a reconciliation. But it is feared that fissures are opening 

1. Inaugural speech at the 19th session of the A.I.T.U.C., Kanpur, 8 February 
1942. From Home D^artment Political (Internal) Section 1941, File 
No. 3/48/41, National Ardrives of India, 

2, JawaharM was President of the All India Trade Union Congress in 1929. See 
Selected Works, Vol. 4, pp. 27-80. 
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out again on account of the controversy about India's attitude towards 
tire war.* 

I am participating in your meeting after years and have today come 
to Cawnpore after a year and a half. I am greatly worried. I wonder 
what I should say to the Trade Union Congr^s at the present juncture 
because you and I are bound by a common tie. I have such ties with 
the people of Cawnpore, with its brave worlcers, with the mazdoor party 
and with everybody else that I do not know what I should tell you on 
this occasion. This u a long tale. There are so many points to be 
dealt with. I do not know on what point I should speak to you. I also 
wonder whether I would again get an opportunity of attending the 
Trade Union Congress and I also do not know when the Trade Union 
Congress will meet again. It is a strange world. The political situation 
keeps changing. 

No one can say whether we will do the same thing tomorrow what we 
are doing today, and whether the Trade Union Congress will continue 
to enjoy its present national status. The world is changing fast. The 
session of your Congress was going to be held in Calcutta. But emer¬ 
gency was promulgated there.^ Apart from emergency a number of other 
laws have been promulgated by the Governor there. Hence your Con¬ 
gress could not hold its session there and had to be postponed. It was 
decided to hold it here. No one can say when emergency will be pro¬ 
mulgated in Cawnpore or in the whole province. It is not impossible 
that it may be enforced in the whole of India. Even martial law might 
be imposed. It is not a mere conjecture. All these developments are 
possible. I, therefore, wonder when its session would be held in future 
and whether I would get an opportunity to participate in it. 

These thoughts are passing through my mind. "V^at a strange world 
it isl As I was listening to the speech of Dr. Pillai,® I was also thinking 

3. The President of fte A.I.T.U.C., V.R. Kalappa, attacked the formation of a 
rival organisation “under the guise of anti-fascist front, so soon after unity was 
achieved after ten years of hard struggle.” In November 1941, M.N. Roy, 
Jamnadas Mehta, M.A. Khan and odiers planned to form an Indian Federation 
of Labour. Kalappa therefore insisted tiiat “in order to avoid future splits 
unity diould be l^sed on some sound demoaatic principles so that all principal 
questions as well as questions of strikes and affiliation with any foreign organi¬ 
sation be decided by diree-fourths majority.” 

4. On 24 December 1941, by a Government notification, a state of emergency 
was declared in Calcutta. 

5. P.P. Pillai (1894-1977); Indian representative in the International Labour Or¬ 
ganisation, 1929-47; permanent rej^esentative of India in the United Nations, 
1947-49; Ambassador to Japan, 1949; his works include India and the I.LO. 
and Labour in South-East Aaa. 
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over it. Some of his observations^ were reasonable but some of them 
were in my opinion not reasonable. He has placed only one side of the 
picture before you. I have no complaint against him. But what pic¬ 
ture is there b^re you? What I see is that rivers of blood are flow¬ 
ing, great empires are collapsing, a tempest is raging, lakhs of people 
are dying, countries are falling, and calamities are visiting the people. 
Now this bloodshed has come dose to your country. I cannot shut my 
eyes to it. I try to understand it. Is there peace, progress, reputation 
and honour in this world? Everything has ended here. \\Tiy should 
we shoulder the burden of others? We are not the custodians of the 
world. We are only the custodians of this country. How long are we 
to bear the burden of others? We have to take care of our ovra coun¬ 
try. Others may go to hell or heaven, let us talk of our own world. 
^^en all others are becoming free why should we remain slaves? When 
we think over any matter, we have to Aink about the whole world. We 
have to think about our duties, our sufferings, our subjection, and 
matters relating to our freedom. Some of our brethren raise slogans 
these days. It is good to raise slogans. But there is a time for doing 
so. Why should such slogans be raised as have not been approved by 
the Congress and the general public? Raising of slogans in the name 
of the general public does not mean that the people of the country are 
weak. Do they want the public to adopt their slogans by resorting to 
force and goondaism? I do not think that the city of Cawnpore is a 
believer in the cult of the lathi, but it is possible that some people may 
drag the country backwards by raising wroiig slogans. The only slogan 
of the workers of the world is: "Workers of the world unite.” 

Think, what the workers of the world are doing today? They are 
cutting each other’s throats. They are attacking each other. The pea¬ 
sants of the world are in fact workers who are fighting among themselves, 
and cutting each other’s throats. It is the workers who are producing 
armaments in factories and are thereby bringing about the destruction 
of each other. Put this side of the picture before you. Such a slogan. 


6. In his speech he emphasized that the impact of war and an objective view of 
its developments in Malaya and Burma compelled Indian labour to take full 
stod: of the situation afresh and to define the principles and the ultimate ob¬ 
jective for which it stood. Indian labour, at this critical time, had to play an 
important role in adiieving victory for democracy. 
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that this is the “people's war”^ is not likely to take you towards free¬ 
dom. These people have no right to deceive the world by raising such 
slogans. Tlie world is not prepared to believe in such slogans. The 
condition of the world is very complicated and abnormal. 

It is the workers and peasants of the world who, by arming themselves 
with guns and producing aeroplanes, are destroying each other's coun¬ 
tries. This is the condition of the world today. There are the workers 
of Germany, workers of England, workers of other countries and workers 
of our country. The war is raging. Today the British Government is 
ruling over us. In India fectories are running. But workers forget that 
their country is on the verge of destruction, is uneasy, wants" freedom 
and is in a state of bondage. It would be no wonder when the time 
comes it may take a bold step for freedom, and for bringing about revo¬ 
lution. *^1116 people of those countries, where the governments are in 
the hands of workers and peasants, fight for their fatherlands. Wlien 
we sympathise with other countries and their freedom, how can we forget 
the freedom of our ow'n country? We should first of all think of our own 
country. Being in a state of bondage we should put the question of 
the freedom of our country in the forefront. There is not the slightest 
hope of better conditions for workere and peasants during the present 
regime. If Dr, Pillai ponders over this coolly, this point will become 
quite clear to him. We should form an opinion after considering the 
conditions of other countries also. The condition of the world is chang¬ 
ing very rapidly. We can think of the freedom of other countries only 
when we are ourselves free. Now there is not much time to think over. 
There are many obstacles in our way. But our country will achieve its 
freedom by overcoming these obstacles. Now, such a time has come 
that it is difficult for anyone to say what is going to happen in future. 
We have expressed our sympathy with Russia and Spain but not with 
fascism and Nazism. But this does not mean that we should put an 
end to our struggle for freedom and start helping the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is impossible that we should bow our heads before this British 
Government. Now the position is that the British regime is coming 
to an end. It is not competent enough to grant us freedom. We have 
to achieve freedom ourselves. 


7. After the Soviet Union’s entry into the war on 21 June 1941, on 15 December 1941, 
the Politboreau of the Communist Party of India embraced the “people’s war’’ 
policy: “We are a practical party, and in a new situation it is our task not only 
to evolve a new form of struggle for it, but also to advance new slogans appro¬ 
priate to the new stage, suiting the new form of our national movement. The 
keystone of our party, which guides all our practical political activity, is, ‘Make 
the Indian people play a people’s role in die 'people's war.’ ’’ 
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But I am sure the peasants and workers of India will win freedom. 
Except for a few persons no one wants to give help in the war. If I say 
at this time that the British Government should be given help in the 
war then no one would listen to me. As you love me and respect me, 
you will listen to me but will not act upon what I say because this is 
against human sentiment. I will not venture to utter such a thing. As 
long as the country does not get freedom, it is futile to think of giving 
any help. You know in what position the British Government is placed 
today. The war is going on for two years and a half. Fierce battles 
are being fought. You have seen that so far it has not achieved any¬ 
thing meritorious. This British nation did not prove itself a pastmaster 
in the art of war as is given out. The country of Malaya has fallen 
victim to the War. The British may or may not have won any battle 
but in Malaya they have indeed won one battle which is known by the 
name of the Battle of Kalanga.^ 

What kind of battle that was, I will tell you. Indian labourers were 
working there in the tea-gardens. They went on a strike. These 
labourers wanted that they should be given the same wages as were 
given to the Chinese labourers. Small planters considered the demand 
of the Indians reasonable but big planters rejected their demand. All 
the planters decided that no one should raise wages separatdy. On this 
point the labourers struck work. To these labourers the supply of water 
was stopped. Water could not be had from anywhere else. Tliey began 
to die of thirst. A majority of them were from Madras. They could 
not even buy rice from the shops. It was not permitted. They had 
no coupons to buy rice. ITicy were in distress. But they continued the 
hartal. Military was requisitioned. The soldiers were Indians and the 
officers Englishmen. The Australian troops came first but their officers 
said they had not come there to settle domestic disputes and they refus¬ 
ed to obey. Indian troops were then requisitioned. The officers were 
Englishmen. They said to Indian soldiers, "The labourers are rioting, 
open fire on them.” Fire was opened on the labourers at Kalanga and 
a large number of them were killed. This is called the Battle of 
Kalanga. This battle the English have surely won. 

I ask Dr. Pillai what the International Labour Organisation has 
done for the labourers. My blood boils and I am filled with rage 
that the British made our forces open fire on the labourers. This has 
become our practice that in the name of democracy we open fire upon 
others and make them slaves like 6urselves. Could our National Govern¬ 
ment tolerate such a thing? I am fed up with the talk of democracy. 


8. See ante, p. 70. 
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How long am I to hear it? It is no longer necessary to hear it. Every 
day some speech is broadcast from Delhi and also by the B.B.C. from 
London. How long is one to hear these speeches when we are seeing 
before our very eyes that the edifice of imperialism is falling and is being 
uprooted? The situation is that in Asia, British imperialism today exists 
only because of China, and in Europe it is safe because of Russia. Because 
of China and Russia it is alive in the world though its strength is 
decreasing every day. It has no power to revive itself, and in India the 
English bureaucracy has the same pride, the same snobbery, the same 
bombast, the same enjoyment and merry-making as before as if there 
were no war in progress. This then is the conation of the officers in 
our country. They forget that a bloody war is raging outside this 
country. We have every sympathy with Russia in the war which it is 
waging. But it is impossible for us to give up the fight for freedom 
which the Congress has started. So long as we are not free, India will 
not be in a position to render any help whatsoever and there is no rea¬ 
son why the Congress should change its attitude as long as there is no 
change in the policy of the British Government. People argue that I 
have been inconsistent and have changed my attitude by not giving 
help to China and Russia. This appears to be an absurd allegation be¬ 
cause Russia and China are not fighting for the freedom of others. They 
are fighting for their own freedom, honour and safety. So long as India 
does not attain freedom, to help Russia in this war is to strengthen the 
chain of our own slavery. You may very well say that we should help 
the British because Britain, China and Russia are united and so this war 
is ours. But what we have learnt so far, we cannot forget. Whosoever 
attacks us, we will face him. United we should face him who oppres¬ 
ses us. We have learnt to fight and to face and until we achieve free¬ 
dom we will continue to do so. Let the British go to hell! 

If even Germany or Japan comes, united we shall face them also. We 
have no grudge against Germany. But we dislike her ways and her dic¬ 
tatorship. I feel very much ofi^nded if anyone advises that we should 
help the British because the conditions would worsen if Japan or Ger¬ 
many come here. Has it become our lot to remain slaves of someone or 
the other—slaves of Japan and Germany if not of the British? I may 
tell such people that we shall not remain slaves of anyone. The British 
rule for their own sdfish ends. Great capitalists are earning lakhs of 
rupees but our peasants and workers are starving. This is the condition 
of our country. My blood boils when I hear someone say ‘L^t the 
enemy come, we shall bow before him; let him rule over us.’ We are 
fitting for freedom for the last twenty or forty years, and we cannot 
tolerate anyone else coming and ruling over us. I cannot say what will 
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happen. A countiy which fights for freedom cannot tolerate foreign 
domination. We shall all face the enemy in the same way as we are 
fighting the British Government today. The people should organise 
themselves in accordance with the orders of the Congress and snatch 
freedom from this British Government whose roots have already given 
way. The Englishmen who are in India are still posing like tanashah. 
They are worthless and they do not know how to rule. 

In the name of great principles like democracy and patriotism we are 
asked to help in this war. Appeals are made to the public. If those 
worthy people, who make such appeals, think with a balanced mind it 
will be clehr to them that these principles are inapplicable when crores 
of people are hungry and marked, and are dying of starvation. 

Is our country free today? When our country is not free and the 
machinery of the Government is not run with our consent, the question 
of help in the war does not arise at all. All factories and industrial con¬ 
cerns in India are producing war material. In your city of Cawnpore 
orders worth crores of rupees are being placed and these workers are 
manufocturing material only to kill the workers of other countries. It 
is only the workers and the peasants who are helping in the bloodshed. 
It is the peasants who are in the armies and are cutting one another’s 
throats. In spite of this war, the Government never endeavoured to give 
a fillip to the Indian industry. I have been the President of the 
National Planning Committee. It has always been the desire of the 
Government that this Committee should not work. When I was in jail 
the papers that were received in regard to this Committee were not de¬ 
livered to me. In the present war there is a great need for aeroplanes 
and lorries. They could have been manufactured in India. Ships could 
also have been built here but the British Government did not want 
these things to be manufactured in India because this would have meant 
a great loss to the British capitalists. Indians were ready to invest money 
and manufacture all these things but the Government did not permit 
them to do so. The Government form^ an Eastern Group Supply 
Council with the object of exporting raw material from India to Australia 
for the manufacture of such things as should have been manufactured 
here. Do you see that in this way all the profit is being earned by 
Australia? South Africa also shares it as new factories are set up there 
as well. This Council met at Delhi. British officers also participated 
in it. They were quite inefficient and incompetent. They should be 
sent to the front to die. Those who dream of residing at Simla and 
Delhi for six months are not fit to rule. Their power is coming to an 
end and mighty nations are falling. No one knows what will happen 
tomorrow. My heart is filled with grief. 
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Now the question is, what is the British Govmiment going to do at 
this juncture? It is alnurd to think that it would grant us Swaraj. It 
has no power now to grant it. Now the question is how can we achieve 
it? You can achieve it when you have power to do so. We should 
organise ourselves in order to achie\'e freedom. Eevry district should be 
organised. We should improve our conditions and put a stop to party 
factions. Propaganda should be carried on in everj' village and in every 
mohdla so that we may be able to advance resolutely. If Indians have 
strength in them, freedom can be achieved in no time. We should 
sink our differences. 

The citizens of Cawnpore are brave. Here one thousand live hundred 
persons were arrested for oflFering satyagraha and an equal number of 
persons offered themselves for arrest but the police did not arrest them. 
The citizens of Cawnpore are well known for their bravery since 1857, 
but it is unfortunate that people of your city and district quarrel among 
themselves. To quarrel among ourselves is not bravery. It is a sign 
of weakness. Now is the time of trial. Do not weaken yourselves by 
quarrelling among yourselves. 

I do not think that aeroplanes will visit our Province and drop bombs. 
And if it does happen we shall have to face it. If cities like Cawnpore 
and Allahabad are bombed, the A.R.P. arrangements that are being made 
will prove useless. Besides, whate\'er the Government is doing is devoid 
of common sense and is worthless. It cannot protect us. All this is a 
mere show on the part of the Government and nothing else. I have 
just come from Gorakhpur. Arrangements for the protection of the 
people are being made there. Trenches are being dug in order that the 
people of Gorakhpur may take shelter in them. What protection can these 
trenches afford? The Government only knows to do worthless things. 
We do not want to stand in its way. It may do as it pleases. India’s 
defence can never be properly organised unless it is entrusted to the 
people. You should not be panic-stricken during the raid. 

Time is very short. You should make your arrangements. It is quite 
possible that trains may be stopped. Such things can happen. You 
should organise yourselves in cooperation with the Congress. You should 
forget your disputes. If you go on quarrelling among yourselves, how 
will you protert yourselves? It is useless to expect anything from the 
British Government, because it caimot defend even itself. It only knows 
how to fire on an unarmed pet^le, just as in Malaya. Had there been 
our government, it would never have tolerate} such an incident. 

Before concluding I want to say that the Trade Union Congress should 
sink its differences and the two groups should work together; I am not 
suggesting that the decision of the Trade Union Congr«s should be such 
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as may be against the voice of the Congress and the country. Your 
President has stated that you have a right to take part in politics. You 
should seriously ponder over it. But the country is faced with a situa¬ 
tion in which it is necessary for the people to have a. policy which should 
not weaken the country. I hope there will be unity in the country. 
We should forget all our differences. There are, here in India, trade 
unions, kisan sabhas and various other organisations. All these should 
have a common policy. They should talk of nothing else but their 
motherland. If anyone comes forward with a new idea which is against 
the views of the public such an idea would be dangerous for the countt}'. 


38. A World Federation of Nations* 


We are living in the midst of a great war and we are very conscious of 
this. The war is big, and yet it is only a part of the tremendous revolution 
that is going on around us. Great nations have gone down and empires 
have cracked up before our eyes. But even greater changes in the whole 
structure of the world are likely to come. No one can say what changes 
are going to take place. But every intelligent person must realise that 
the whole world is in a process of dissolution, and will give place to 
something new. To think in terms of the old world which is disappear¬ 
ing, and to imagine that the future will be after the pattern of the past, 
is to lose touch with the reality and to perish with the past. 

During times of war, our passions are aroused. We are excited, 
we are horrified, we are duped by the propaganda, campaign of hatred 
and mutual condemnation that surround us. It becomes difficult to 
understand what is happening and still more difficult to appreciate the 
causes of the events. We think in terms of nations and national leaders 
like Churchill, Roosevdt, Hitler, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek. These 
leaders are playing an important part and yet they may be Just puppets 
of destiny moved about hither and thither by the elemental forces that 
have been let loose. There will be no rest for these forces or for the 
world until a new equilibrium has been attained. 

1. Speech at Progressive Club, Allahabad, 9 February 1942. From Nation^ 
Heru/d, 10 February 1942. 
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Why did the war come? Because the world ladc^ equilibrium and 
huge unresolved problems confronted it. No country and no political 
and economic structure which cannot solve the major problems of today 
can survive. Western civilisation has arrived at a stage when it cannot 
solve its problems without changing itself. It did not change itself by 
its own free will and now it is going to be changed through the storm 
of war. 

We have often been told of our failings in India and they are many 
indeed. Above all we are not efficient. If efficiency is a true test of 
civilisation or if a successful war by modem means is a test, then it 
would appear that Hitler and the Japanese would survive th^e tests and 
Western nations would deteriorate. Efficiency and like virtues are equal¬ 
ly important and if a country lacks them, it fails ultimately to find sta¬ 
bility. During the last two hundred years, the imposing structure of 
Western industrial civilisation rose before our eyes. It had to its 
credit magnificent achievements and it dominated the world, yet after a 
brief span of some years it started cracking up. Those achievements 
will no doubt survive but that stmeture will have to undergo a vital 
change, if it is to survive. 

And looking back over the long period of history I am amazed 
at the inner strength that India and China have shown through repeated 
trials and crises. They have managed to keep up that cultural inherit¬ 
ance which has been their hallmark. China impresses me tremendously, 
so also India, when I consider these past five or six thousand years since 
Mohenjo Daro. It is undoubted that innumerable weaknesses and fail¬ 
ings have gathered around us, yet something of the old strengtfi con¬ 
tinues. I feel that this type of strength has been somehow lacking in 
Europe for the last two hundred years. And the peoples of Europe and 
America, proud of their achievements, became conceited and pompous 
and overbearing, not realising that while they had much to teach, they 
had much to learn also, that while they had built mighty structures, 
they had missed often enough the inner core of things. 

Today death and destruction go on a large scale and people talk 
of victory over this country or that. If we are wise enough we should 
try to understand the deeper causes of events, try to find out where we 
really lack which makes us fall to pieces, and try to picture the new 
world as to what it shall be and fight for this. Battles and wars may 
be won largely by the army but a vast revolution is not going to be so 
simply disposed of. It has to be won by a true psychological under¬ 
standing of events and by the courage to face them. 

I am concerned with the fate of the world because I cannot isolate my 
country from the rest and yet inevitably India counts for me much as 
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nothing else can. But that India itself counts as a part of that larger 
world. Whatever happens to my country and my people aflFects me 
powerfully. On no account am I going to submit to a humiliation of 
India whatever the consequences. It is a small matter after all if in¬ 
dividuals perish provided the spirit and the soul of a nation survive. 

Professors and others know more than I do about the many problems 
that we have in India—political, economic, social and others. Yet be¬ 
hind all these problems there is a psychological problem and during all 
these twenty years and more we have been at grips with this psychologi¬ 
cal problem—how to save the spirit and soul of India and how to remove 
the fear complex from our people? Unless this is done all else is im¬ 
material. I think we have succeeded in a large measure though much 
remains to be done. I judge everything, and all political activity, from 
this psychological viewpoint—what reaction will it have on people’s 
courage? 

So far as the British Empire is concerned, there is no doubt that it 
is over. As an Empire it already seems to belong to history. The group 
of nations with which Britain is assisted might win the war, but the 
British Empire will not survive this war. As far as I am concerned the 
conception of empire and the very mention of the word irritate me. 
The sooner the empires end, the better. Today, strangely enough, the 
main props of Britain, without whom the British Empire would have 
collapsed completely, are America, Russia and China. America for the 
time being is far away and can only give supplies. It is mostly Russia 
and China that are keeping up the British structure in Europe and Asia. 

I feel sure that in the future India, China and Russia will be 
drawn closer to one another for they have so much in common. But 
their drawing closer would not be against any other group or groups of 
nations. For my part I want a world federation of nations. America 
is a young country full of youth and vitality and must inevitably go 
ahead, though many fundamental changes will have to take place there. 
The future will probably see Asia and America in the forefront and not 
Europe as during the past few generations. 
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39. PowMT Mutt b« In National Hands^ 


Question: It has been suggested in some quarters that Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s visit* to India and his talks with Indian lea¬ 
ders might lead to a better appreciation of the need for the Gov¬ 
ernment and political parties to pull together for the maximum 
war effort* What is your comment on this question? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I decline to make a statement on the Gendralissimo’s 
visit at this stage but the inferences that some quarters are drawing from 
the visit as regards its influence on the internal situation are entirely 
unjustified. 

Q: How far in your opinion do the proposals embodied in Sir 
T.B, Sapru’s cable to Mr. Churchill^ provide a practical solution of 
the present situation in India? 

JN: There is no solution of the Indian problem except full transfer- 
ance of power to national hands responsible to the people. It is obvious 
that power cannot be shared by two elements pulling in different direc¬ 
tions. Presumably that is what the Government of India thinks and 

1. Interview to The Statesman, New Delhi, 1? February 1942. From The States¬ 
man, 14 February 1942. 

2. Chiang Kai-shek accompanied by Madame Chiang visited India from 9 to 21 
February 1942. See post, section 5. 

3. The Times, in an editorial on 11 February 1942, hoped that General Chiang 
“will no doubt make the acquaintance of leaders of Indian opinion and will be 
able to impress them with his own conviction that the fate of all southern and 
eastern Asia, including India, lay upon the outcome of the struggle.” The 
Tribune, in an editorial on 12 February 1942, wrote, “there is every reason to 
hope that the Chinese Goieral’s visit to India, thou^ naturally it has not and 
cannot possibly have any direct political bearings, will have a vitally important 
political consequence in expediting a solution of the impasse in India. Should 
this hope be realised its immediate effect would be a material intensification of 
the war-effort in India, exactly the thing that is needed for a speedy Allied 
victory in the eastern war” 

4. lliirteen prominent non-party and Liberal leaders, including Sapru, sent an ap¬ 
peal to Churchill in Washington on 4 January 1942, urging him to declare 
that India would no longer be treated as a dependency, and that henceforth 
her constitutional position and powers would be identical with those of other 
units of the British Commonwealth. Churchill responded to the appeal on 
20 January 1942 and promised a statement and discussion of the Indian pro¬ 
blem in the House of Commons. 
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perhaps that is why it wants to keep all power to itself. Sharing power 
would bring incompatible elements together which is undesirable at any 
time and more so at a moment of crisis. 

Q: Since you maintain that power must be in national hands, 

what difference will such a transferance make on the war effort? 

JN: It is patent that a free National Government would be intensely 
interested in the rapid development of Indian industry. In fact the 
whole future of India is bound up with this problem, as also the pre¬ 
sent crisis. India has enormous resources, she has scientific ability and 
the setting up of a National Government would make a vast difference to 
our production immediately as well as after the war is over. Then, again, 
the whole economic situation in India requires immediate handling of 
the problem in order to avoid the growing confusion as we are gradually 
approaching a situation when scarcity of food will add greatly to the dis¬ 
content. No foreign government, even if it were competent, could 
face this successfully, much less the present Government. Only a Na¬ 
tional Government can do so. This is why the Congress has adopted a 
programme for dealing with the situation so far as it can. 


40. Tho World Revolution' 


The present international situation is a very important matter for us, 
for it involves India's reaction to it and India's attitude in regard to it. 
The situation is not merely of war but much bigger than a war. We 
usually think in military terms, but it is not the biggest and the most 
effective army that wins the war. That is an extremely limited view 
which can mislead us. 

We are passing through a big revolution. The biggest the world has 
ever seen. Other revolutions in the past, however big, had affected only 
certain parts of the world. This one is going to affect the whole world, 
which has become inter-related. The only way to understand the causes 
of this war is to look into the fundamental economic and political con¬ 
tradictions of the present-day society. 

Since the last Great War about 120 international conferences have 
been held to solve the world's problems. But none of them succeeded 

1. Speech at the oflSce of the Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, 21 February 
1942. From Amrita Bam Patrika, 22 FAruary 1942. 
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in solving any of the problems although many of the big statesmen of 
the world who met realised that failure to solve these problems would 
invite disaster. This failure was because the solutions suggested were 
beyond the purview of the existing political and economic structures of 
the various countries. Ultimately this war came. Some people say that 
this war is due to the ambitious designs of Hitler and Mussolini. But this 
is not true. This war was brought about by certain serious contradictions 
in the modem society. Unless these contradictions were removed the 
conditions that caused the war would continue. This war might be stopp¬ 
ed without these contradictions being solved. But that will not be the end 
of the war but only an armistice. The problem of war cannot be solved in 
a military way. The war will not end before another two or three years. 
It is not easy to defeat Japan and Germany. Nor is it easy to defeat 
America and Russia. Germany is certainly aiming at a big offensive in 
the spring, but Russia has not only shown a great spirit of resistance 
and fighting qualities, but she has the advantage of a stable economic 
and political structure which very few states are capable of maintaining 
under the present circumstances. Even if a second German offensive 
succeeds, I am confident Russia will not be down and out and surrender. 

I am sure a new economic and political order will emerge out of this 
war. The British Empire, as we know it, is passing. There may be a 
union between England and America on economic and political basis. 
But the British Government is reactionary. Mr. Churchill is a brilliant 
leader but he has a Victorian mind. In military matters he may bring 
himself to think on modem lines, but he has been a deadweight in the 
sense of real psychological leadership. By brilliant speech he can give 
a moral tone but unless one has a big conception of the post-war recon¬ 
struction, he cannot be a real leader. 

I do not know what Hitler stands for. But this much can be said to 
his credit that he represents something against the defunct order and 
therefore he could give to the people he led a psychological strength 
apart from the military strength. Hitler seems to be an agent of destiny 
to the extent that the days of small nations are now past, in spite of 
Mr. Jinnah’s desire for Pakistan. Even a wrong motive can lead to 
certain necessary r^ults. TTie Soviet Union is trying to solve its pro¬ 
blems in a more thorough, scientific, and basic way. Hitler, in the way 
he dealt with unemployment, which England and America failed to 
sdlve, represented some elements of a progressive order. But I dislike 
id! that Hitler stands for with his hideous gospel. Hitler is trying to 
sWlve problems in a wrong way and not in a right and permanent way. 
I will resist Hitler and Japan with all my might. But the British Govem- 
tnent is still hugging to the old meth^s and old vrays. 
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The present war may lead to a stalemate and there might arise revolu¬ 
tions out of this stalemate. Then what ate we going to do? From the 
very beginning the Congress has been pursuing a national as well as an 
international policy. It has been following them consistently. Now 
certain confusions have arisen, because Stalin has called upon us to adopt a 
certain international policy.^ If we adopt a policy because Stalin has 
asked us to adopt it, it would be a wrong policy, a wrong method of 
approach. If I have l^mt anything about socialism and Communism 
it is tiiis that we cannot introduce certain rules and principles only be¬ 
cause these are followed by one country. The dominating factor is that 
Soviet Russia must be saved. But how to save it? Nevertheless, it is 
dangerous to combine any national policy with another. Even today 
Soviet policy is far more nationalistic than it is Communistic. If you 
listen to Moscow broadcasts, you will get abundant proof of this. They 
have adapted their policy to their national circumstances. Our hra,rt is 
with China and Russia, but ultimately we have to act in the national 
context. If we lose sight of it, we are lost. 

With war advancing towards our borders, a great responsibility might 
come to us. It might come any day and any moment, then it would be 
too late to raise an army for eflEective defence. If the war has proved 
anything it is that ineffective resistance is the greatest folly. The piti¬ 
able condition of France and some other small countries abundantly 
proves this. Spending money on ineffective defence is a waste of money. 
From the practical point of view what we can do is not to sunender. 
We do not know what exactly we would do. There are hundreds of 
possibilities. We might have to undertake satyagraha which might lead 
to shooting. That will sow the seeds of resistance. You know that no 
regime can survive the right form of resistance. Certainly we are not 
going to be the tools of the British. We must raise the tone of the 
people by psychological and organisational means. 

During the Bengal Provincial Congress meeting, there were talks about 
the establishment of a parallel government. This is indulging in tall 
talk and getting lost in words. A parallel government cannot be 
brought about by a resolution. The Congress workers should organise 
volunteer corps for the rehef of the refugees and they may also take the 


2. The official journal of the (Communist Parly of the Soviet Union, Bolshevik, in 
its issue of September 1941, cam'ed an article by I. Lemin, whidi called upon 
democratic peoples to side with the Allies against fascism and Hitler. R. 
Palme Dutt; of the British Communist Party, in die September issue of the 
Labour Monthly, told the Indian Communists diat their support to the war 
should be unconditional, and asked them not to insist on their achievement of 
independence. 
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A.R.P. training. They must move about and ask the people not to get 
panidcy. Freedom from panic is most important in air raids. Shelters 
or other measures cannot compare with it. People who remain cool and 
calm during air raids suffer the least. 

Question: What is your reaction to the Communist Party's call ot 
a ‘people’s war*? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The bane of Communism and socialism has been that 
socialists and Communists spend most of their energies in fighting each 
other instead of fighting the common enemy. * 


41. Students and the War' 


We are living in a world of uncertainty. None of us knows what to¬ 
morrow will bring to us. It is an exciting world, and an interesting world, 
a fascinating world, provided of couree we do not get frightened. We 
can witness the interesting and fascinating changes that occur, provided 
we have in us something of the gambling spirit of life and are not 
afraid of what happens. We are fairly good at the human game of life 
and death, we can see the interesting transformations the world is under¬ 
going today and play our part. After all, we all have to play the game 
of life and death. We indulge in so many activities which we call revo¬ 
lutionary activities in life and shout various slogans. But somehow the 
time has passed for such activities. More important tasks call each one of 
us to respond. We do not know how many of us have strength 
enough to respond, neither you can say nor I, because w'e do not know 
how we will function in crises. But it is known to us that sufficient 
strength is required. It is, therefore, necessary that we should prepare 
ourselves. People are frightened when the unexpected happens but it 
the expected happens the shock is not so great. Therefore, prepare 
yourselves and also help others to prepare themselves. 

Obviously a large number of students can play enormous part in great 
cities like Calcutta in controlling the situation, in preventing panic and 
excitement. What creates havoc in emergency is fear and panic. 
Nothing is so dangerous as people getting seized with fear and becom¬ 
ing panicky. Therefore, I b^ of you, shout sbgans if you like, but still 

4 . Address at Calcutta Untversify, 21 February 1942. From Amrita B<tm Patrika, 

' 22 February 1942. 
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do not attach importance to these slogans, look at the facts as they are. 
We are accustomed to shouting slogans on Indian soil. But if war 
comes to Indian soil shouting of slogans would be of no help. You 
will have to face the situation in a real way and not in an imaginary 
way. I do not care so much about the policy which this party or that 
party might adopt. Help the party you want to, if you can. But fat 
greater things are happening in the world today and if you isolate your¬ 
selves from the mainstream of internationalism, you will do so at your 
peril. I do not know what changes will have taken place when 1 meet 
you next. Sweeping changes are taking place in the world today. We 
do not Imow who amongst us will survive. Whatever happens let us 
play our great part as men and women. If we can do that, I am sure 
all will be well. 

I refuse to speak in English. Take it as you like, but I am going to 
speak in Hindi and in no other language. I would have been glad if I 
could have addressed you in Bengali. I am sorry, it hurts me, that in 
an Indian function like this the proceedings should be conducted in a 
language of the foreigner. 

Do you realise that the present-day world is undergoing tremendous 
changes? I purposely and deliberately started my speech in Hindi just 
to see its reaction upon you. You people talk about revolution and yet 
you conduct your proceedings in a language which is not yours. This is 
really detestable. 

Even slogans you shout are in English. “Workers of the world unite”, 
or “this is a people's war.” Did you ever'care to know whether your 
slogans were understood by the people? 'Hiese slogans have some histo¬ 
rical background and they have grown out of certain traditions of 
the working class. When you shout a slogan before the working class, 
it at once brings to their mind some impression of how the slogan was 
evolved. But if you go to a village in India and shout the same slogan 
it will cany no meaning to the villagers. They will repeat it merely as 
a catchphrase without understanding the meaning of it. The reason is 
that you are putting a slogan before them, Erstly, in a language which 
they do not understand and, secondly, relating to a condition which is 
unreal to them. 

What is required is that a speaker must be understood by the audi¬ 
ence, Unfortunately for me, my education had not much to do with 
our language. That is a di^ulty which I have felt while speaking to 
my countrymen. 1 have worked hard and have been successful in over¬ 
coming that difficulty to a great extent. I want to be undei^tood. I 
know it is desirable that I should speak in Bengali in Bengal, in order 
to be understood and not to show off. 
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For some days past we have had two very eminent personalities in Cal* 
cutta, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Generalissimo is already a historic figure. He is a man of history. He con¬ 
trols not only the Chinese army but he is the head of the Government 
in China. He has a remarkable knowledge of foreign afiEairs. But he 
does not know a single European language or even a word of it. This 
is a thing worth remembering. Here is a man who is fighting a great 
war, fighting in such a way that he has astonished the whole world. 
When I was in China about two and a half years ago I happened to 
be invited to the British Embassy. I noticed that the cards on the table 
were written in the Chinese language. Such is the influence ’(yhich the 
head of that country exercises over everyone who lives in that country. 
The language in which he speaks has become the language of the coun¬ 
try for all practical purposes. If that could happen in China why should 
not we in India be able to do that? That is a lesson which is worth 
remembering. 


42. No Compromise with Britain^ 


The inclusion even of progressive elements in the British Cabinet^ 
would not bring about any change in the present British policy with 
regard to India. Some new persons have come to power, new persons 
who are supposed to be more independent-minded than the former men, 
and who have expressed a good deal of sympathy for India’s freedom.® 
I do not believe that the Cabinet would be willing to accede to India’s 
demands and hence there is no question of any compromise between 
the Congress and the British Government. 

1. Speech at Muhammad A]i Park, Calcutta, 21 February 1942. From Amrita 
Baxar Patrika, 22 Friiruary 1942, and al» from The Hindustan Times, 2^ 
February 1942. 

2. On 20 February 1942, Churchill appointed Stafford Cripps to his War Cabinet; 
Attlee became the Dominions Secretary and Deputy Prime Minister and Lord 
Beaverbrook retired from the War Cabinet. 

3. On 8 February 1942, Cripps told Reuter, “In my view, the promise of Dominion 
Status to India should be made perfectly clear in terms Lord Balfour used in 
1926, dut is, that a Dominion would have the right to remain in or outside 
the British Cpmmonwealth of Nations. That means the right of independence. 
If this ri^t is promised after the war, then I believe that the present difficul¬ 
ties can ^ settl^ on that basis, and no doubt during the war India would be 
prepared to cooperate in the war effort; but such cooperation, I believe, is 
dej^dent on promise in clear and distinct terms.” 
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The war is bound to bring tremendous changes in the present order. 
The new order may not be to your liking. Should you desire to have 
it according to your ideals and aspirations, you should strive for it and 
play your part. India, being a part of the world, cannot escape the 
effects of the war even if she is not invaded. The problem before you 
is not what you are going to do in case India is invaded. The onus of 
responsibility in this respect lies on the Government, but you know 
what kind of Government you have. Then the question is what should 
the people do. The statement issued by the Congress at the beginning 
of the war initiating its policy in this connection is in the right direc¬ 
tion. Its &:st and foremost aim is the ind^ndence of India. The Con¬ 
gress has been expressing its opinion on the international affairs in a 
forceful manner for the last twelve years, and the importance of its 
opinion in international spheres has increased. 

The war has now come near to your frontiers. The problem is whe¬ 
ther you should strengthen the hands of your rulers in this war. The 
old attitude of the British Government towards India's demands still 
continues. That is regrettable no doubt. You must not look to any 
outsider for help. You must rely absolutely on your own inherent 
strength to achieve your independence. The pages of Indian history 
bear testimony to the fact how the lure of outside help has brought 
about India's slavery. The story of the imperialist venture of Japan and 
Germany is not unknown to you. Indians must stick to their own 
ideals even if they are difficult of achievement. But whatever happens, 
India will not bow down her head before any invader. 

The Indian National Congress has repeatedly declared that if power 
is transferred to the people of this country, they will be responsible for 
their own defence but the British politicians are still repeating their 
blunders. If they had listened to the Congress two and a half years 
ago, the situation would have been different. We are prepared to take 
the responsibility even now. We may not be able to do things which 
we could have done before. But if that responsibility is given, we will 
not shirk it. 

There is the immediate danger with the Japanese very near our bor¬ 
ders. The A.R.P. work cannot be successfully carried out without die 
active cooperation of the public. Even in Britain the authorities have 
to work on popular lines before they can achieve any remarkable success. 
The problem is more complex in this country where there is no sym¬ 
pathy between the rulers and the people. 

A great responsibility in this respect lies also on the people them¬ 
selves. Congressmen should take up the w<M:k of service and of educat¬ 
ing the public about certain "fundamental methods of protection in case 
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of air raids. People should not get panicky; this will only increase 
thdr troubles. 


43. Russia, China and the War^ 


I must apologise for not coming on time. I have come here direct from 
the station. The work which I had to do in this Conference* has in fact 
already been done efficiently and it would not be proper for me to 
speak now when Shrimati Sarojini Naidu has already spoken.® I want 
to lay before you some views in connection with this Conference. In 
fact, the organisers of this Conference have clearly explained its objec¬ 
tives. There are people of different views on this platform, as well as 
amongst you, but all of us have assembled here with a particular sym¬ 
pathy in our hearts. I have had sympathy with Soviet Russia for a long 
time. Certain things happened there which were not liked by many 
people but there is no reason why we should accq}t everything hap¬ 
pening there blindly. Twenty-four or twenty-five years ago, when the 
revolution took place there, wc being in bondage were naturally affected 
by it. The same problems of illiteracy and poverty which Russia faced 
are before us. Most countries today are facing the same problems 
though there may be slight variations. However the problems which are 
there in a small country like England are not there in India. We can 
learn something from England but our problems differ. For instance, 
there are great rivers here. On the one hand there are floods and on 
the other there is drought. Yet, we have failed to make use of the big 
rivers by not harnessing them for hydroelectricity and irrigation. But 

1. Address at the Friends of the Soviet Conference, Lucknow, 22 February 1942. 
From Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, 
National Archives of India. 

2. Jawaharlal was to inaugurate the Conference. 

3. Sarojmi Naidu in her presidential address paid tribute to the heroic resistant^ 
of the Russian people for their defence and deplored the attitude of imperialist 
nations which regarded Russia as an undviliKd nation under the iron curtain. 
The present war had changed the complexion and the understanding of the 
Soviet Union. Indians had to decide whether to become lackeys of Ae dying 
imperialist nation or to become the ancestors of tomorrow's great nation. She 
also paid tribute to the Chinese people. 
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such proUeiBS do not arise in England. There are no big rivers there; 
and if you look at the river on the banks of which I lived in Cambridge 
for three years, you will see that it is even smaller than many nullahs 
of Lucknow. 

Russia is the biggest country in Europe, and China in Asia. So the 
revolution in Russia attracted our attention towards it. In Russia, as 
in India, there are a large number of diverse communities which differ 
with each other in every respect except that before the revolution they 
were all slaves. We can learn a lot from the manner in which the 
Russian Revolution solved this question. In Tazikistan, Samarkand, 
Bokhara aifd other places, only five per cent of the people were literate. 
But within a period of five years progress was made in all directions-edu- 
cation, medical health and industry. Progress cannot be made by peo¬ 
ple coming from outside, receiving fat salaries, and by opening new 
departments, but by a revolutionary spirit. The people of Tazikistan 
who were most backward in the Sovirt Union have made remaricable 
progress. 

Then war came. A formidable attack was launched by Germany on 
Russia. Germany concentrated her full force against Russia. There is 
no instance in history where any country invaded another country with 
such a huge force. The attack was made during the night without any 
warning. Russians resisted the attack. They were defeated several 
times. They had to fall back on many occasions. In spite of all adver¬ 
sities they have put up a splendid resistance which is unique in history. 
Uptil now no other country has been able to resist a formidable enemy 
for so long. Any other country subjected to such a huge attack, and 
defeated in so many battles, would have sunendered. But the Russians 
who were forced to retreat 500 miles are now advancing forward. They 
have extraordinary strength. They draw their strength from their 
socio-economic and political structure. The Russians have faced the crisis 
with determination and their economic structure has withstood all this 
calamity. All this shows that the economic structure which they have 
built has been instrumental in strengthening their country, raising their 
morale, improving their health and education and developing their 
industries. It is a wonderful achievement. By reading books on Russia 
you can know what steps they took to bring about this kind of advance¬ 
ment. You can take lessons from them and can learn the way in which 
they were able to make such a great progress and strengthen themselves. 

China is also fighting a war against Japan. I came across a Chinese 
cook, who kept a note book in his pocket, in which he noted down the 
names of different countries and the number of da}^ for which they 
were able to stand the attack. The names were of France, Holland, 
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Czechoslovakia etc. While France fell in three wedcs’ time, China 
has been fighting a strong country like Japan for four and a half years, 
bravely resisting their onslaughts. 

When does such a thing happen? It happens only when people arc 
free. It cannot happen in India because the people here have no hand 
in administration. Whatever strength we have, it cannot find an outlet. 
A slave country has her hands and feet tied. She cannot make progress. 
In the last twenty years we have succeeded in loosening our chains and 
have removed fear from our hearts by a novel method of nonviolence. 
Because of noncooperation and the civil disobedience movements we did 
make progress, but the progr«s was limited because we did not break 
the political and economic structure, although we advanced intellec¬ 
tually. 

Today Russia and China have set an example of bravery and cour¬ 
age. We should take this lesson from them that the fight for real free¬ 
dom should be infused with a spirit of courage and bravery. The ques¬ 
tions which confront us today can be resolved if the nation becomes free 
and its path becomes clear. We will always be faced with new questions 
because the world is never free from questions, but we know one thing 
that the world in which we are living is coming to an end and so is the 
political and economic system. I hesitate to say as to what would be 
the next scene after the curtain has been raised, but I can say this much, 
that the world cannot ignore the new forces like powerful Russia. 
However, it is difficult to say what will happen in future. 

This war has spread in the whole world but if you regard it only as 
a military warfare you are mistaken. If you have not understood the 
revolutionary forces behind this war you have not grasped the real mean¬ 
ing. Any nation which ignores these new forces may win the war by 
a powerful military force but it cannot stop another war taking place. 
You have to understand the revolutionary bad^round of this war. A 
great change is taking place in the world today. Probably a more revo¬ 
lutionary period than the present one cannot be found in history. 

The world has become interdependent. Countries in future can sur¬ 
vive by mutual agreement. Just now Mrs. Naidu spoke of our respect¬ 
ed Chinese guests who came here. Their visit has succeeded in streng¬ 
thening the political relationship between China and India. I am sure 
that in the coming years the three countries, India, China and Russia, 
are going to be united in a common bond. These three countries ad¬ 
join each other and all the friiee are big countries. Although they are 
ideologically different from each other, yet they are fridng the same pro¬ 
blems. The ties between China and India are several thousand years 
old. 
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In a statement published in the papers today, Chiang i^i-shek has 
said, the rdationship existing between India and ourselves is several 
thousand years old, our common boundary is 2,500 miles long, but a 
major war has never been fought between tiiese two countries for the 
last thousand years.^ This is a fact worthy of our consideration. The 
reason seems to be that these two countries always wanted peace and 
wanted to preserve their respective cultures. Now we see that this bond 
is again becoming strong and I visualise that China, Russia and India 
will shortly become closely interconnected. Now I declare this Confer¬ 
ence open, although it had started quite some time ago. I request all 
of you to^ continue it. 

4. In his message to the Indian people, Chiang Kai-shek stated that both India and 
China had identical interests—to fight fascist countries and secure real 
peace for the whole world. The struggle today “is one between freedom and 
slavery, between light and darkness, between good and evil, between resistance 
and aggression." To avoid misery and to see that civilization did not suffer, the 
anti-fascist front should be strengthened. He called upon Britain to give real 
political power to the Indians so that they might secure the required spiritual 
and material strength to fight the war. 


44. The War Situation^ 


No individual is responsible for bringing about this war, which is in fact 
a revolution through which the world is passing today. Hitler and Mus¬ 
solini are the apparent instruments of creating it, but, in fact, the real 
causes are the various circumstances and problems which are the outcome 
of the so-called peace arrived at after the last war. The world ever since 
then remained in virtual disorder because these problems remained un¬ 
solved despite many an international conference held for the purpose. 

One of these problems was that of unemployment and even in America 
there were one crore and thirty thousand youths who had no work. There 
was something definitely wrong in the entire structure and the unrest 
in the population went on developing till it took the form of war. 

Such ware will continue to take place until the vital problems—eco¬ 
nomic, political and others—which ^ve surrounded the pec^les of the 

1. Address to students at Dar-ul-Uloom, Lucknow, 24 February 1942. From 
National Herald, 25 February 1942. 
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various countries are solved. There may be a peace aifter the pre¬ 
sent war^ but there may be another war after a few years. All nations 
are aware of this bitter fact but their failure to bring about a solution 
despite their conferences is due to the fact that none of them is willing 
to accept a change in the established system of ite Government. 

There cannot be a permanent peace unl^s all nations unite together 
and arrive at a decision, agreeable to all, for a world federation. If this 
is not done each nation will go on trjdng to compete with another and 
the result will be another conflict. Britain was once so advanced in 
industry that London used to be called the workshop of the world. But 
other countries could not tolerate it. They also made improvements in 
their industry and thus threatened the supremacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The mastery of the world trade is now in American hands. The 
British Government is now finding it difficult to defend its position. 

No one expected so many British setbacks in the war. The reading 
of the present international situation makes one fact clear that the ques¬ 
tion of British rule in India is now out of place. Its hold on India 
docs not seem to continue for long. But much depends on the results 
of the German spring offensive against Russia. Russia is too vast a land 
to be conquered completely and a defeat of the Russians cannot be pre¬ 
dicted. On the other hand, in Asia, the Chinese are the only people 
who can check the Japanese. The Germans can be defeated only by the 
Russians and the Japanese by the Chinese. 

None can say how long the present war will continue. But the des¬ 
truction of the present form of the world is a certainty and great changes 
are bound to result therefrom. The new order will wipe out the eco¬ 
nomic problems, and the disparity between the rich and the poor will 
be eliminated. 

The war has approached the Indian borders and we are bound to feel 
the horror of its coming but we are helpless in doing anything. We have 
b^n too crippled by the British Government to move ourselves. How¬ 
ever, we have to do something; we have life in us and we will not allow 
the country to be ran down by any invaders. If Indians want to get 
rid of the British Government, they will also not tolerate the yoke of 
any other foreign power. Other foreign nations, through their radios, 
are tempting Indians with big promises but we are not to be blufiPed 
again. Indians do not require the help of any foreign power to get inde- 
pendoice. Despite all our indifference to the war we cannot escape the 
disasters of the war. We have also to make sacrifices and face the situa¬ 
tion, whatever it may be, courageously and boldly. Our hands are tied 
and we are not in power so as to do what we want, but we should have 
that will and determination in us which can toke us successfully through 
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all situations that may confront us on our path to the freedom of our 
country. The youths of today are the leaders of tomorrow and they must 
prepare themsdves for all eventualities. 


45. Greetings to the Detenus^ 


The old world totters and mighty changes are taking place before our 
eyes. Yet, many an old tradition of the British Government continues 
in India and among these is to keep detenus in prison and give them 
such treatment as to compel them often enough to hunger-strike. But, 
we may not forget our comrades and so I join in sending my greetings 
to them. 

1. Lucknow, 24 February 1942. Message given to a rally organised on 25 Feb¬ 
ruary 1942 at Lucknow to protest against the Government action in not re¬ 
leasing the detenu prisoners. National Herald, 25 February 1942. 


46. On Evacuees from Burma^ 


Yesterday I visited the Lucknow railway station in the company of Mr. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Mr. Newal Kishore Halvasia to meet the eva¬ 
cuees from Burma and elsewhere, who are passing through Lucknow on 
their way to the north. I was surprised to find that the railway authori¬ 
ties, more especially of the B.N.W.R.^ and the R.K.R.,® were paying 
little attention to these people. 

It appears that for a long time past crowds of people, coming from 
Burma via Assam, have been reaching Lucknow, changing trains here, 
and then proceeding to Delhi or dsewhere. These people were treated 
with scant courtesy by the railway staff and indeed very serious com¬ 
plaints were made about their behaviour. Accidentally, some friends 

1. Statement to the press, Lucknow, 24 February 1942. National Herald, 26 
February 1942. 

2. Bengal and North Western Railway. 

3. Rohilkhand Kumaon Railway. 
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noticed this ill-treatment and tried to arrange help through the volun¬ 
teers of the Agarwal Sabha. These vdunteers were not allowed to fun¬ 
ction at first but ultimately a few were given passes and for the last 
three or four weeks, they have rendered valuable service to the evacuees 
by seeing that they are not imposed upon by others, by arranging for 
their accommodation as far as possible, and by giving them light r^esh- 
ments. 

Every day, from 70 to over 100 evacuees passed through Lucknow and 
spent many hours at the station. Owing to the efforts of the Agarwal 
^bha and their volunteers, something has been achieved. But much 
more could be done if the railway authorities did not comerin the way. 
f was told that the East Indian Railway authorities were, to some extent, 
helpful. But this could not be said for the authoriti^ of the B.N.W.R. 
and R.K.R. No question of expense was involved in this but just com¬ 
mon courtesy and good sense. But even these were lacking often enough. 

I would urge upon the railway authorities, both in their interest and 
in the interest of the evacuees and the public, to cooperate in this matter 
with the volunteers who have offered their services for this selfless work. 
This will ease the situation and bring a small measure of comfort to the 
unhappy persons, who have had to leave their homes and often nearly 
all their belongings and are now travelling to almost unknown places. 

A sufficient number of passes should be given to the volunteers who 
are working at the platform and receiving the evacuees. A part of the 
third class waiting enclosure might be set apart for these evacuees so 
that they could be dealt with easily. A bogey is now usually provided 
for them from Lucknow but sometimes difficulties are raised about it. 
The railway rules may be interpreted leniently for these evacuees. It 
would be desirable also if the bogeys are placed on the siding at least 
one hour before the d^arture of the train. If there are more than one 
hundred passengers, another bogey should be attached. As it is, the 
trains are very crowded and it is hardly possible to find room in them 
unless additional bogeys are attached. 

There are many other small things that could be done which involve 
no expense and yet which would help these people. 

It would be desirable, if the evacuees committee here got into touch 
with similar committees in Delhi and in Assam and elsewhere so that 
all their efforts might be coordinated. 
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47. To MIrxa Rashid All Balg^ 


Allahabad 
Febraary 27, 1942 


Dear Rashid Ali,* 

Two or three days ago Mrs. Sarojini Naidu gave me in Lucknow copies 
of two letters of yours to her regarding A.R.P. work. I have read th^e 
letters but I must confess that I am entirely vague as to what is inten¬ 
ded and l^ow it is to be done. 

You suggest the formation in Bombay of a civic defence league of 
which membership will be open to all including the A.R.P. members. 
This organisation, you say, will be purely non-official and be concerned 
only with the safeguarding of the citizens of Bombay city. 

It seems to me clear that a great city must take measures for the pro¬ 
tection of its residents against possible calamity and people should co¬ 
operate in such measures if they are reasonable. The best organization 
for this purpose is that controlled by the Corporation of that city. No 
other organisation can easily take its place. The experience in England 
has been that so long as A.R.P. measures were centrally controlled, they 
were failures, although the Government of England is supposed to be a 
popular Government. They had to hand over charge to a very large 
extent to the Municipalities and the Corporations and only then were 
effective steps taken. If an air raid takes place, the dangers are (among 
others): 

1. Panic. 

2. The bursting of gas mains or water supply. 

3. The dislocation of Municipal services for drainage etc. 

4. Loss of life and casualties which have to be looked after. 

It seems to me that the most important item of these deals completely 
with the Municipal services and no one else can look after them or 
repair them except the ofiEcers of the Corporation. It becomes essen¬ 
tial therefore for the Corporation to be in charge of these operations. 
No A.R.P. authorities can do anything in the matter. 

I have gone into this matter somewhat and seen various pamphlets 
issued by the A.R.P. people. These pamphlets as well as the work they 
have done so far seem to me to be entirely besides the mark. Of course 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1905-1^8); Sheriff of Bombay, 1942; served in the Indian Foreign Service 
from 1946 to 1964. 
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there are usehil hints in them and suggestions which should be followed. 
But there is a great deal of confusing and useless matter and some things 
which are probably not desirable at all. For my part I do not think 
the digging of public trenches is much good. TTie experience of Ran¬ 
goon shows that they were worse than useless. But I cannot go into 
details here. 

The main function of any organisation of citizens should be to pre¬ 
vent any panic, to explain some simple rules to be followed in case of 
emergency, for instance to take cover, and to make arrangements for 
the proper treatment of those who might be injured. Most of the other 
functions should be the business of the Corporation. * 

The whole conception of A.R.P. in India is all wrong and out of date 
and instead of providing much protection in case of emergency, creates 
the very feeling of panic that should be avoided. The blackouts in Bom¬ 
bay are perfectly ridiculous. Chungking was daily bombed for months 
and years and yet there was no continuous blackout for a night there. 
So also in Barcelona. Only when the alert was sounded was there a 
blackout. Blackouts are extremely depressing to the population, create 
panic, lead to road casualties and encourage goondaism and disorder. 
Experimental blackouts are all that are necessary. 

Apart from political considerations, I would not like to be tied up 
with the official A.R.P. machinery' which seems to me inefficient and com- 
pletdy out of touch with public sentiment. It failed in Rangoon. But 
for my part I have no objection to meeting any officials and discussing 
the matter with them, asking for their suggestions and giving mine to 
them. There are many things in which we can adopt a common line 
and help each other. 

As for your suggested civic defence league, I do not quite know 
how it will shape itself. The duplication of organizations is not always 
helpful and the league is hardly likely to be a mass organization. Pos¬ 
sibly a committee might serve the purpose of coordinating the activities 
in so far as it is possible. I understand that the Bombay Congress has 
also taken some steps in the matter. But what they are, I do not quite 
know. The real problem is a much more intricate one than just A.R.P. 
Situations will arise even apart from air raids which require to be dealt 
with to avoid panic, public disorders, food scarcity etc. All this requires 
careful consideration and it is difficult to deal \vith the matter in the 
course of a letter. 

Your letter to Mrs. Naidu is almost a month old. I do not know 
what steps have been taken since then. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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48. To Bhulabhai DesaP 


Allahabad 
February 28, 1942 


My dear Bhulabhai, 

I enclose a copy of a letter* 1 am sending to Rashid Ali Baig. This letter 
will speak for itself. 

I do not know what the Bombay P.C.C. are doing in this matter, or 
generally jn regard to controlling the situation that is arising. I read 
somewhere about the formation of the People's Volunteer Brigade® 
under Congress auspices in Bombay. What this is and what it 
does I do not know. We have tried to work here on different lines 
and indeed have not enrolled any volunteers as such or created any 
volunteer brigade. We thought working from the tOp was not good 
enough. We wanted to encourage people in every small locality to help 
themselves in any simple self-defence organisations for each small loca¬ 
lity, consisting of people living there and therefore most vitally interest¬ 
ed. They can help in allaying panic, in giving a feeling of confidence 
and self-reliance, in helping to deal with the food situation, in giving 
protection if necessary and as far as possible to their neighbours, and of 
course in serving them when an emergency arises. We wish to avoid 
conflict with the Government in this as well as in the A.R.P. work and 
we have sought the cooperation of all the people who live in each loca¬ 
lity regardless of their being Congressmen or not. Personally I think 
that this working from below will be of more help than organisation 
from the top, though inevitably the top has to function. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L, 

2. See the preceding item. 

3. At a meeting held in Bombay on 26 Fdirujuy 1942, it was decided to form 
a People’s Volunteer Brigade to give protection to the dtizens and serve them 
in times of emergency. 
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49. To Jagannath* 


Allahabad 
March 6, 1942 


My dear Jagannath,* 

Thank you for your letter.® I am afraid I cannot discuss all these 
matters in detail. Why should you imagine that the Congress is ex¬ 
pecting any unworthy compromise with the British Government? I am 
not aware of any such thing likely to take place. Ultimately we have 
to think of Indian freedom and everything else is secondary. But we 
cannot isolate India from the rest of the world and I do think it is 
important that we give our moral sympathy completely to China and 
Russia. Their defeat will be a tragedy both from the larger point of 
view and from the point of view of the future of Indian freedom. 
We have become too obsessed with our hatred of British imperialism not 
to see this larger aspect. Britain is already a second class power and the 
British Empire cannot survive. It would be dangerous for us to allow 
things to happen which lead to other empires being formed. It is even 
more dangerous for the Indian people to think in terms of saving them¬ 
selves by submission to anybody. 

I do not agree with much that Rajagopalachari has been saying. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Active member of the Servants of the People Society, Lahore; later joined 
Delhi Cloth Mills as Labour Welfare Officer. 

3. In his letter of 1 March 1942, Jagannath feared that there might be a compro¬ 
mise with the British. He belief that saving India would mean saving British 
imperialism, or helping China cnr Russia would weaken the Congress attitude 
towards the British. If the Japanese came it would be only a change of mas¬ 
ters, and if India helped Britain it would provide moral pstification to Japan 
and Germany to play with the lives of the Indian po|mIation. India therefore 
shouH not be a party to any compromise. 
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50, To Irono R. Ray^ 


Allahabad 
March 6, 1942 

Dear Mrs. Ray,® 

Your letter® reached me in Calcutta as well as on my return to Allaha¬ 
bad. I am sorry I could not meet you in Calcutta. 

I quite realise the nature of the perils that threaten us and the desir- 
abili^ of (joing all we can to face them. In so far as I can do it, I am 
trying to turn people’s attention that way. As you say, much depends 
on the psychological background. I discussed this matter with our friends 
and colleagues in Calcutta and here in my own Province we are facing 
it a little more concretely. As the situation is developing much will 
depend on local and provincial initiative and effort. I agree that in the 
matter of dealing with air raids etc. political considerations become irre¬ 
levant and we must all cooperate to give relief. In practice difficulties 
arise. For instance most of the civic services are controlled by the 
Municipal organisations and any other agency, including the A.R.P. 
agency, cannot effectively run tibem. 

I understand that some committee has been formed in Calcutta with 
Dr. B.C. Roy as President. Could you discuss with him? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, NM.M.L. 

2. Wife of Dr. P.N. Ray, an associate of Dr. B.C. Roy in Calcutta. 

3. In her letter of 16 February 1942, she spoke of the need for the psychological 
back^ound for any large-scale movement for the nation’s war-time service. This 
had nothing to do with politics. There was also the need to devetop an effec¬ 
tive organisation for the relief of victims in case of air raids. 
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51. To Anaih Gopal Sen^ 


Allahabad 
March 6, 1942 


Dear Mr. Sen,* 

I have your letter.® Thank you for warning me but after all I can only 
function as I see the light. I can hardly discuss myself in a letter. Nor 
is it easy to discuss the larger questions in a few lines. It is always diffi¬ 
cult to separate the good from the bad because there are infinite shades 
of grey in between. There is no nation in the world, including India, 
which is devoid of evil. One has often to choose the lesser evil and to 
see which step is ultimately in the right direction. You may be right 
in thinking that I am not realist enough. And yet my own experience 
of so-called realists is that they cannot see the wood for the trees and 
therefore lose themselves in a maze of purely opportunist tactics. 

I think it is absurd to say that China or Russia are helpless instru¬ 
ments or agents of British imperialism. Were they such agents before 
the Pacific War broke out and when their policy was often opposed by 
Britain? Or did the change suddenly come the moment Japan declared 
war against Britain and America? The fact is that each nation looks 
after its own interests and seeks help where it can to defend them. 

For the last dozen years or more many of us have followed a consistent 
policy not only in regard to British imperialism but in regard to the 
growth of fascism and Nazism. Latterly some people, afraid of a Japa¬ 
nese victory, or expecting it, wanted to tone down that policy in so far 
as Japan or Germany are concerned. That may be realism, though I 
do not think so. But it is certainly due to a fear complex and I do not 
want to encourage any such tendencies in the Indian people. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not want the Indian people to submit, 
whatever the consequences, to either British imperialism or any other 
imperialism, which tries to come here. Daily threats are held out 
through broadcasts from Tokyo and Berlin to those Indians who may 
oppose them. Whatever the Indians may or may nbt have learnt, I 
hope they have learnt at least not to give way to threats. 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. He was at this time a lecturer in the Commerce Department of the University 
of Calcutta. 

3. In his letter of 21 February 1942, Sen requested Jawaharlal to “know the occa¬ 
sional fears and misgivings which your certain mental poise and attitude and 
impulsive and impetuous action give rise to in the minds of many of your admir¬ 
ers and favourers’*. Jawaharlal, he warned, would lose his balance % his anti¬ 
fascist and pro-British attitude. 
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Britain today is already a second class power and cannot count for 
much in the future, whatever that may be. TTiat of course does not 
mean that we should not oppose British imperialism or aggression. But 
that should not mean that we submit to any other aggression. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


52. To Gopinath Bardoloi^ 

Allahabad 
March 6, 1942 

My dear Bardoloi, 

Forgive me for the great delay in answering your letter of February 13th.* 
It was not possible of course for Marshal Chiang Kai-shek to visit Assam, 
though it would have been a good thing if you had met him. But his 
programme was not of our making and I could do little in regard to it. 
Anyway he could hardly be expected to discuss actual military tactics 
with any of us. 

I quite realise the situation in Assam and a possibility of invasion and 
its consequence. None of us can possibly forget this. Because after all 
we shall ourselves be affected tremendously by what happens in Assam. 
The Working Committee is meeting soon in Wardha and I have no 
doubt that they will give every thought to these matters. 

Apart from our wider policy, the fundamental thing that we have to 
do is to develop local self-sufficiency and self-defence from disorderly 
elements. This in itself helps in keeping up morale, though I realise that 
in Assam, owing to many outside elements, the problem is more difficult. 
Anyway it does not help at all in losing nerve and we shall have to face 
whatever comes with a stout heart. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter he informed Jawaharlal about his telegram invitmg Chiang Kai-shek 
to visit Assam. He argu^ that the British were constructing roads connecting 
Manipur to Burma which would provoke the Japanese to attack Assam, which 
otherwise afforded to them no attraction. He asserted the need to prepare the 
Province against invasion, on lines diffaent from nonviolent dir«rtives. He 
was afraid that the semi-starved plantation workers and peasantry might join the 
Japanese like sheep. 
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53. Solution Only on Basis of Frssdom 


Question: What are your comments about the new proposals 
to be announced in Parliament by the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter in a day or two, about which there has been so much specula¬ 
tion in the British press?* 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Indian problem can be approached only on the 
lasis of Indian freedom. Nothing else will make a vital difference or 
move our millions to effective action. Until they realise that they have 
achieved freedom and are fighting to defend and preserve it, all else is 
unimportant. 

The independence of India has to be recognised without any reserva¬ 
tions, as well as the right of the Indian people to frame their own con¬ 
stitution without outside interference. 

Q: What in your opinion should be the immediate steps? 

JN: In the immediate present a provisional National Government 
should be formed, responsible to the Indian people and not to the 
Viceroy or the British Government. 

Q: What about the question of minorities? 

JN: The present question of minorities does not really arise in the 
present crisis and in any event all reasonable and possible protection 
should be given to them. When the Constituent Assembly meets later, 
it would be open to their representatives to make any proposals. There 
will either be agreement, or the matter may be referred to an international 
tribunal. Or, ultimately the problem will be solved by conflict. The 
risk has to be taken, for there is no other way. 

The Indian princes may, for the present, be left out of consideration 
and not interfered with, but it is clear that they cannot continue as they 
are and Indian freedom will a£^ their position vitally. 

1. Interview to die Associated Press of America, 8 March 1942. Sind Observer, 
10 March 1942. 

2. A Cabinet committee under the Deputy Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, had 
completed its examination of the new proposals and Ameiy had met the King. 
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All this involves great changes and risks. It means the ending of a 
long-established Empire, but that Empire cannot p<»sibly continue and 
the sooner this is realised the better. 

Risks have to be taken. War itself is full of risks. But a friendly 
settlement will make a vast difference to all concerned and release tre¬ 
mendous forces on the side of freedom and democracy. India’s sym¬ 
pathies are there already; the vital urge to defend a cause will then come. 

Q: What is your comment on Chiang Kai-shek’s visit? 

JN: The •Generalissimo was great and far-seeing enough to break 
through diplomatic precedents during his recent visit to India and seek to 
go down to the fundamentals. That visit was a historic one, presaging 
new alignments in Asia which will affect the whole world. 

Q: Will the international alignments change after the war? 

JN: This war is obviously something much more than a war; it is a 
vast revolution ending an epoch of history and ushering in an order which 
will be entirely different. It is in this context that the problem of India 
and Asia must be considered. 

Western nations must realise that it is no longer possible to think in 
terms of empire and domination or holding on to special privileges or 
racial discrimination. 


54. The Importance of Public Morale^ 


It is necessary to create a proper atmosphere for facing the present cri¬ 
tical situation with courage and determination. The problem of the 
people is much vaster than the A.R.P. proposes to cover. The experi¬ 
ence of the A.R.P. in Rangoon has been one of utter collapse. There, 
wardens were the first persons to run away. 

The question is one of public morale. If the morale of the people 
is high, much can be done. People must be made to feel that they are 
working in a cooperative enterprise. There should be a proper division 
of work. Those “overhead” committees formed by the Government are 

1. Speech at K.N. Katju’s residence, Allahabad, 10 March 1942. From National 
Herald, 11 March 1942. 
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not of much avail. The proper way is to teach people things in a sim¬ 
ple manner and make them self-reliant. It is no use making them lose 
their way in a forest of rules and relations. 

I do not want that anybody should interfere in the A.R.P. work, but 
it is too wooden and too ofBcial to be of much use. 


55. Civil Dofence and Self-Sufficiency^ 


From time to time I have been speaking to you from this platform on 
the happenings of the world. Today there would be very few indivi¬ 
duals either in Allahabad or in the countryside who are not aware of 
the affairs of the world and their effect on India. 

At this time the question before us is, what should we do? And I 
want to say something to you about it. Before telling it I want to speak 
to you about a prominent personality of our country who expired a few 
days back. Today Seth Jamnalal Bajaj Day is being observed.^ In this 
connection mass-spinning has been organised at different places. Jamna- 
lalji did valuable work in the field of politics and economics, and for 
Harijans and the Indian states. He took a keen interest in the uplift of 
women. But his main interests were spinning and khadi work. He was 
a good, respected old friend of ours. His demise has meant a severe 
blow to us, as he parted at such a critical time. 

During the last twenty years big changes have taken place in India 
because we created an organized strength. We created an atmosphere. 
There may be only two to four lakhs of people whose names are roistered 
in the Congress but the eyes of crores of Indians are looking at the 
Congress and that is why we took the country by storm. Whatever we 
may do at the present time, our organised strength is behind us. The 
strength that the Congress possesses is its power of organization and this 
is of a particular type. I wish to draw your attention towards anotiier 
type of organised power which we ought to develop at the present jun¬ 
cture. There are many things that we could have done at the present 

1. Sp^h at Mohammad All Park, Allahabad, 11 March 1942. From Home 
Department Political (Intemiat) Section 1941, File Nb. 3/48/41, National 
Archives of India. 

2. Jamnalal Bajaj died on 11 February 1942. 
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moment if the reins of the Giovemment of India had been in the hands of 
the public. I do not say that we would have removed all the hardships 
but at least we could have tried to solve the problems of the day and resist- 
ed the enemy in the event of an attack. But unfortunatdy even today we 
are being ruled by an ignorant British Ciovemment which was ignorant 
even earlier but has now become most worthless and stupid. It tells 
us every day that danger to our country is approaching nearer and nearer, 
and that our country is going to be invaded; as if we are not aware of 
these and are not distressed on account of them. 

Who is responsible for the present state? After all, this is not our 
fault. This is the fault of the Government which is in power here. A 
foreign Government may rule efficiently but can it solve the big ques¬ 
tions of the country or protect it from an external aggression? If a Gov¬ 
ernment is incapable of defending the country it has no right to rule. 

Do not clap for this is no occasion for it. We are in a dilemma. 
The path which we want to follow or the works which we want to do, 
we are not able to do. We cannot do so because they are the matters of 
administration. Suppose, we wanted to have an army to protect our 
country, then we would have asked every man and woman for this. We 
cannot protect our country only with a selected army of two, four, ten 
or 'twenty thousand people. We would have asked every individual of 
India, who could stand on his legs, to come forward for his country's 
protection. But the British Government is afraid of this, lest it increases 
the strength of Indians. It would not agree with our doing so. Today 
it is not the Government which fights a war but the people of a coun¬ 
try fight for the sake of their freedom. The example of China is be¬ 
fore us. The helpless Chinese are as poor as the Indians. They have 
neither weapons nor money. Still the most valuable cause before them 
is their freedom. They were attacked by the Japanese. What have 
Japanese forces done, within the last two and a half months, against the 
British Empire and America? If you look at Britain and America, 
which are big military countries, you will find they have got command 
over the seas, ships, weapons, aeroplanes and money. Yet they were 
driven back by the Japanese and the Germans. But these Chinese, 
who have got ndther mon^ nor war material, fought the Japanese not 
only for a year but have been fighting for the last four years. The most 
valuable cause they have is their freedom, for which they are fighting. 
Innumerable men and women fought and were killed but they checked 
the advance of the Japanese troops. 

Even the British Empire is fighting although its position is very weak 
today. The British people are fighting in their own country for their 
freedom. When they were subjected to violent German aerial attacks 
they faced them bravely. 
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What is the Indian army today? The Indian army is a brave army 
consisting of the Jats, the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the Pathans, the Hindus, 
the Muslims and die Gurkhas. They all fight biavdy. But whose 
orders do they carry out? This is a well-known fact. They are our 
brethren and they wish India's good. But after all the Indian army is 
not a national army. It is an army of the British Government. It is not 
a ‘people’s army’ because the Government which gives them orders is not 
theirs. 

The whole country is in distress. Everywhere you hear only this re¬ 
port that the Japanese army is numerically superior and it has more 
aeroplanes, arms and ammunition. But war is not won by raising a 
hue and cry. To fight a war you do need military preparations but 
what can the Indians do in this connection? For this purpose already 
there are military officers present in cities like Madras, Bombay, Delhi 
and Lucknow. They think that as the danger would approach India 
we would go to them and ask for their protection. It would be awk¬ 
ward for and unbecoming of us to bow down before the British Govern¬ 
ment. Whatever may happen, and let Indians and the independence 
of India go to hell, we will never bow down before the British or the 
Japanese. We will face the danger with courage and if called upon we 
will die. We will not disgrace ourselves, but face all dangers. We cannot 
leave India and go to Britain. Will you leave Allahabad and settle 
down in Sirsa and Handia? We will face the enemy wherever we may 
be. But today our hands and feet are badly tied up. 

A new organisation called the A.R.P. has been formed in Allaha¬ 
bad. Let us hope that with the help of this organisation we will be 
able to protect the lives of our children and womenfolk. We should 
do so and protect ourselves against aerial attacks, thieves and robbers. 
This is our duty. The instructions to be issued in this regard from 
time to time should be carefully framed. This A.R.P. work, whether in 
Allahabad or anywhere else, can be effectively organised if it is managed by 
the public. About eighty thousand rapees have been spent on A.R.P. 
work in Allahabad. It was all spent on equipment and emoluments. 
Many thousand whistles, bells, charpoys have been bought. Civil 
defence management cannot be done by asking people to hide under 
charpoys. However the real question is, whose management and 
what sort of management would it be, and what work will the autho¬ 
rities of Allahabad do? I consider the A.R.P. methods and also the 
methods of the Government as worthless, because they are not being 
organised intelligently. Therefore, I cannot cooperate with these Gov¬ 
ernment methods, and for this reason the Congress is not cooperating 
with the A.R.P. But if a fire breaks out in your house, it becomes your 
duty to extinguish it. Similarly it is your and our duty to give our full help 
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in the A.R.P. work, because fire has got to be extinguished and the public 
kept under control. We are not taking any r^lar part in the A.R.P. 
work. We are not becoming A.R.P. \wirdens, but I advise you to follow 
the instructions issued on behalf of the A.R.P. Suppose you are asked to 
put out lights, you should act accordingly. Suppose you are. asked to leave 
the road you should do so immediately. Suppose you are warned and a 
signal is given to clear out from the road and enter a house, you should 
do it at once and take shelter in some house because in case of an air 
raid the persons on the road are likely to be killed. Those inside the 
houses can be saved. 

I cannot say if Allahabad will be bombed or not, but we should be 
prepared for it. We should not get alarmed or panicky at the thought 
of being bombed because it will sen'e no purpose. You will not be able 
to save yourself, for rowdyism will cause greater harm than bombing. 
People think that if aeroplanes come here, the whole city will be ruined 
forthwith. This is quite wrong. In some cities, as in China, there have 
been bombing daily for months. I can say by my experience, as I have 
seen bombings in China and Europe, that despite daily bombings the 
business of those cities did not stop. When aeroplanes approached, 
people used to take shelter in houses, and when the aeroplanes left they 
again came out and resumed their businesses. 

The city .should be divided into small areas or units so that we are 
able to shoulder our responsibilities. A unit should consist of twenty 
or hventy-five houses and it should make its own arrangements. We 
should be prepared for the defence of our country and be ready for any 
eventuality. If any aeroplane comes, we should defend our area and 
render the required service. If the city is divided into small areas and 
the residents take the management in their own hands, any situation 
can be handled well. Do not hope that an army will save you from riots. 
During blackouts many incidents may take place and therefore it will 
become necessary to be on our guard. It is therefore necessary that each 
unit should manage ten to twenty houses. This requires cooperation. 
Today we have to do this work irrespective of party affiliations. You 
will also get instructions from the Congress from time to time. If at 
the time of danger we send any news, it should be possible to circulate 
it to every house of the city within two hours. It should not be done 
by beating drums, but by our selected volunteers in every mohdUt. 
With such an organisation the country becomes strong enough to 
manage itself and defend itself from air raids; We are not forming this 
organisation to use it against the police or the British Government, but 
for protecting our people against any future eventualities. 

Another important question before you is that of foodgrains. Its 
solution is difficult. We get our grains from villages transported by 
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railways which are not in our hands. We can only make efforts. This 
depends on railway officers and the District Magistrate. If we remain 
organised we can do much. But remember that a time may come 
when we cannot depend, on articles imported from outside, whether these 
articles be eatebles or clothing. Man cannot live without food and 
clothing. We should arrange for these essentials so that we are not 
dependent on other people. It is clear that the inhabitants of Allaha- 
bad cannot produce grain. They will have to import it from villages. 
We are carrying on such propaganda among peasants also. But some 
peasants do not produce grain. They grow commercial crops such as cot¬ 
ton, which cannot be eaten. Therefore they should produce .grain also 
for their consumption. All those who have prdens should grow vege¬ 
tables so that they can produce something in their own houses. In the 
Kew Gardens in England peas have taken the place of flowers. 

It is "not known how long this war will continue. It may be one or 
two years. The grain dealers should not exploit the situation and make 
undue profits, but should serve the public. Cooperative societies should 
be formed to get the grain distributed. But the question is of import¬ 
ing it from outside over which we have no control. Recently a com¬ 
mittee of grain dealers has been formed. Ranu Babu,® the Chairman 
of the Municipality, has called a meeting in the Municipal office, to 
form a committee of the people of the city.* But remember that you 
should remain organised. 

Today I am speaking to you in this Mohammad Ali Park but it may 
become difficult, even impossible, to convene a meeting after some time. 
Yesterday I read in the paper that loudspeakers will not be installed 
in any meeting for they will be used only in the A.R.P. work. We are 
fed up with such talks about A.R.P. The minds of our officers are 
occupied \rith such minor things. It is just possible that loudspeakers 
may not be available. We may have therefore to circulate the news and 
instructions. The Congress or any other organisation cannot take this 
responsibility or do this work. Every man and woman of your family 
has to shoulder this responsibility. TTie time has come when only those 
men and nations who stand on their own legs shall survive. 

The burning topic in the newspapers these days is about the statement 
to be issued by Mr. Churchill about the Indian problem in a day or 


3. R.N. Basu. 

4. A citizen committee was formed to take steps to maintain the dnc life of the 
city in case of any emergency. 
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two.® Since he became Premier two years ago, he has been keeping 
quite silent. I, therefore, do not know what his statement will be and 
therefore I cannot give any opinion on it. Also my opinion is no 
opinion. Only the President of the Working Committee or Mahatma 
Gandhi can give an opinion on it. Any statement from Mr. Churchill in 
my opinion will not in any way lessen our present danger. Japanese 
or German forces are not going to come to terms by that nor are they 
going to withdraw. The main question which is before us has nothing 
to do with Mr. Churchill or the Congress. The question is whether the 
reins of India should be in the hands of Indians or in the hands of 
Englishmen. No doubt, they should be in the hands of those represen¬ 
tatives who are elected by the people of India. Unless these changes 
are made, everything else is useless. 

Once more I shall say, that the question which is before us today has 
nothing to do with Mr. Churchill or the Congress because now the war 
has approached our gates. You have heard that the Japanese have occu¬ 
pied Rangoon.® Half of Burma has been occup’ed.^ In Burma there 
are not only British armies but also Chinese troops. They have shown 
great valour during the last four or five years. But what can they do? 
Now this war has come to the very gates of India. It is quite probable 
that within a few months the Japanese may attack India. Some big cities 
of India may be subjected to air raids. Calcutta may be bombed bv 
the Japanese. You will then become nervous that these Japanese have 
come up to Calcutta. The people may flee from Calcutta and come 
here, and narrate stories as the evacu^s from Rangoon had told you. 
You should not become nervous and should not keep your minds occu¬ 
pied with such thoughts. It is possible that bombs may be dropped 
over Calcutta, and you may be told such stories as may be correct. Even 
so, on hearing these you should not get nervous. You should rather 
make your organisation strong. You all should take active interest in it. 
Unlike the A.R.P. organisation we do not have money nor do we want to 
spend much. If the people of each mohaUa do their work it will not 
cost much. But you should collect contributions as we need money to 
print handbills and do other organisational work. 


5. On 11 March 1942. Churchill announced in the House of Commons the War 
Cabinet proposal to send Cripps to India with a declaration and for consultations 
with the Indian leaders for a just and final solution to die Indian fvoblem. 

6. Rangoon was occupied by die Japanese on 7 March 1942. 

7. By 24 Fdiruary 1942, the Japanese had forced the defenders in Burma to flee 
across the Sittang River, and had captured Moulmein and Pegu. 
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What is Japan going to do? What is Churchill going to do? If wc 
are prepared we can face them. If we remain engrossed in our mutual 
differences they will destroy us. Eight difficult months are still ahead 
of us and it is possible that this period might be reduced to six months. 
I do not want to paint any rosy picture. We have to face many diffi¬ 
culties and hardships. It is just possible that much blood may be shed 
in India. A number of our people may die. How can we be saved 
when there is bloodshed throughout the whole world? It may probably 
be a test for us, because we want to become a strong nation. But so 
far we have leamt only one thing and that is litigation and lodging re¬ 
ports with the police or hurling abuses like Bhatiyaras. We should take 
a lesson from China, an old country which has been rejuvenated by 
joining the war. It is very probable that our old country may also get 
rejuvenated by getting into this war. It is possible that the war may 
continue and the British nation may be wiped out and even then the 
war may continue. We have to make our own arrangements. If war 
comes here we have to be prepared for it. If aeroplanes come, we have 
to face them and that too >vith bravery. We have not to bow down 
before anybody. When we have not bowed down before the British 
Empire, why should we bow down before others? To think that Japan 
will give us freedom or secure freedom for us is just to deceive ourselves. 
It is a great folly to cherish such hopes. We have seen it in our history 
that foreigners have never done us any good. The British people came 
to India and made us fight among ourselves. We did not get any bene¬ 
fit from them. We admit that the Japanese are Asiatics but theirs is 
a Big and Bloody empire. Tliey have establish«i their empire in China 
and Korea. Only fools can think they will grant independence to the 
Indians if they come to India. We have therefore to take any foreign 
nation, whether it is European or Asiatic, as our enemy if it attacks us 
with a view to ruling over us. We have to oppose it in every possible 
manner. 


56. Japansse Pledge for Freedom^ 


It is a dangerous tendency to think that we would like the Japanese to 
invade India as that at least would bring about a change of masters. It 

1. Address at Katia (Bihar), 12 Mardi 1942. l*^oin The Hindustan Tittm, 17 
March, 1942. 
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is the mentality of a slave. India will never tolerate any power whidi 
would like to dominate and exploit its people. It is certain that we 
will not bow our heads before anybody whatever be the consequence. 
During the last several years the Congress has faced a mighty and arro¬ 
gant imperialism eflFectively and courageously. Even though it may not 
be possible for India to face effectively any big military power it has its 
own way of facing an enemy. 

It is amazing to see aggressors pledging freedom to those countries 
which are dominated by other countries.^ But they do not give freedom 
to the countries which they themselves dominate and e3q)loit. All these 
promises afe queer and are given due to selfish motives. Indians can¬ 
not be duped by such pledges. India will fight its own battle and win 
its freedom. 

I am genuinely pained to hear of the fall of that great country France 
which several times raised the flag of revolution. But this time it was 
a most ignoble surrender which indicated the defeat of the spirit. In 
India there shall be no such surrender. It does not matter if a country 
loses its battle, but it is very unfortunate if it loses its real spirit. 

Women should realise their responsibility at this critical hour. The 
days are over when men were needed in India to guard them. Women 
should not feel helpless and be dependent all the time. It is their duty 
to work shoulder to shoulder with men and take up the work that is 
suitable to them. 

The time has come for students when they can play their part eflFec¬ 
tively. It is their duty to help the people. If they undertake this duty 
they will be able to do it eflFectively and efficiently. There is no time 
for anyone to sit idle, and everyone has to do his duty according to his 
best capacity. Those who lose nerve at the time of a crisis can hardly 
do anything for the cause we espouse but will rather hurt it grievously. 
Take courage in your hands. Face the situation bravely. Organize 
ever}' work effectively and do not discontinue your normal work, this is 
my advice to you. 


2. The Japanese announced their intention to establish a "New Ordo:'’ in Asia 
and this figured in die Tripartite Pact between Japan, Italy and Germany con¬ 
cluded on 9 September 1940. In December 1940, the Japanese announced 
their "Greater ^st Aaa Co-Prosperity Sphere” policy. On 16 February 1942, 
General Hedeki Tojo, the Prime Minister of Japan, appealed to Indians to get 
rid of the ruthless despotism of Britain: “Japan expects that India will restore 
its proper status as India for the Indians.” 
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57. Th« Problem of Food Supplies^ 


While the shaping of the larger national policies in this time of crisis 
fills the minds of those engaged in public affairs and the columns of 
newspapers, vast numbers of people are excited today about an imme¬ 
diate problem—that of food supplies. That problem is vitally import¬ 
ant in itself, it is equally important for other reasons, as on its solution 
depends to a great extent the maintenance of an orderly administration 
and the absence of panic. 

The Congress constructive policy today may be summed up in a fe^\' 
words: the organisation and maintenance of self-sufficiency and self¬ 
protection. This is essential from every point of view, whatever deci¬ 
sions might be taken on other issues. Tbis is in effect not a political 
question on which people differ, but rather a basic need for all of us. It 
is for this reason that the Congress has sought to carry on this work on 
non-partisan lines and has invited the cooperation of all groups and 
individuals. 

The economic crisis will inevitably deepen as the war goes on and it is 
essential that a planned and carefully thought-out approach be made to 
the problem of food supply. This requires state action as well as wide¬ 
spread public effort. In present circumstances, it is not easy to envisage 
eooperation between the state and the public or any reasoned and plan¬ 
ned approach. Nevertheless, it is necessary for us to bear in mind what 
should be done and to do it to the best of our ability. We cannot just 
wait for events to happen. 

A few days ago an important statement on the organisation of food 
supplies was published in the press on behalf of the Provincial Congress 
Committee.* This was prepared by an expert sub-committee and I 
would like to draw special attention to its recommendations. To a large 
extent I am repeating these in this note. 

So far as the U.P. is concerned, the Province can meet the normal 
demand out of the annual normal product of all foodstuii^. In regard 
to some cereals for example, rice, we may not produce enough but it 
is p(»sible to make up this deficiency by the use of other foodgrains. 

1. Statanent to the press, Allahabad, 14 March 1942. National Herald, 16 March 
1942. 

2. *rhe Report was publuhed in the NaHotud Herdd on 10 Mardi 1942. 
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But this adjustment is only possible if there is planning and it is im¬ 
portant that steps be taken soon before harvesting operations begin. 
Once the crop has been harvested and sold to middlemen, the situation 
might well get out of control. Planning, licensing of dealers, fixation of 
prices and inspection would be necessary. 

The most important thing to be borne in mind is that the basis of 
purchase from the villages should be only the surplus produce, after 
leaving a sufficient quantity for consumption during the year and the 
seed requirements for the next harvest. Secondly, the prices of this sur¬ 
plus should be guaranteed and fixed on a wholesale basis as well as for 
retail purposes. Thus the state should fix the purchase price of grain 
in the villages and the price for the sale to consumers in urban areas. In 
recent years only the retail prices have been fixed and middlemen have 
profited thereby. Thirdly, prices should be fixed not for a few weeks at 
a time but six months or so, till the next harvest. This would introduce 
a measure of certainty, prevent the manipulation of the market by mid¬ 
dlemen and dealings in future. 

War, of course, upsets everything. Ever since it began, the prices of 
foodgrains have fluctuated violently though the crop yield has been 
fairly normal. Export of foodstuffs outside India, large government pur¬ 
chases for military requirements, speculative activities of middlemen, 
hoarding of supplies and creation of artificial scarcity of foodstuffs—all 
these led to these fluctuations. The cultivators did not profit by them 
for they had sold the grain to the middlemen at the usually low harvest 
prices. 

An increasing difficulty is the dislocation of transport which cuts off 
regular supplies from some of the markets and because of which cities 
are the chief sufferers. We cannot expect any improvement in trans¬ 
port and probably there will be progressive deterioration in this. We 
shall thus be thrown back on sdf-sufficiency. It is possible that the 
problem of food in this Province may be a^avated in the near future 
by an influx of evacuees. Storm and hail have already done much da¬ 
mage in some parts of the Province. 

To get over the difficulty of transport an attempt should be made at 
a regional division of the Province into units, self-sufficient in food pro¬ 
duction. Within these regions it should be easily possible to arrange 
for distribution, and e}q)ort outside the region should not be encouraged 
except for special reasons. Transport within the r^on could be made 
on country carts or camels. 

Every encouragement should be given to the formation of Municipal, 
public or consumers' cooperatives. They should be preferred to pro¬ 
fessional middlemen in the distribution of available grain supplies, and 
should also be given financial assistance wherever necessary and desirable. 
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Behind all this it is essential to have a drive for increased production 
of food crops. This must be done e\'en at the cost of commercial crops. 
Cash and supplementary crops should be raised as also more vegetables 
and fruits. Seasonal fraits and vegetables like melons, water-melons, 
plantains, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, carrots, turnips, tomatoes, etc., would 
be very helpful in supplementing the staple cereals. People living in 
bungalows in towns and cities should utilize their spare land for the 
purpose. But, above all, groups dP villages should form themselves into 
self-sufficient units and increase their food crop production. They must 
retain the minimum necessary for their own consumption before^ dispos¬ 
ing of their produce. 

All Congressmen and Congress committee must address themselves 
to this urgent task and carry on intensive propaganda in this behalf. 
But this is not a matter for Congressmen only but for all of us and the 
cooperation of every one should be invited. 

Further, wide publicity should be given to the guaranteed price of 
foodstuffs. A census of bullockcarts should be taken, which can be 
used for purposes of transport. 

The slogan of self-sufficiency in regard to food, as also of cloth and 
other necessaries, should be carried to every comer of the Province. 

Our programme of self-sufficiency and self-protection has already made 
good progress in some parts of the Province. It must be pushed with 
all vigour for that is the programme of the day and everything depends 
on the success we achieve in it. 

Self-protection involves the division of cities and raral areas into very 
small units, of not more than fifty houses each. The residents of these 
houses undertake to cooperate together for the protection of their par¬ 
ticular area. This is not the business of just a few volunteers but of 
every able-bodied man and woman. No one is asked to function outside 
that area. As a distinguishing mark for those who are doing this essen¬ 
tial social work a small red and green rectengular badge to be worn on 
the left side of the chest has been devised. This will be available within 
a few days at all Khadi Bhandars and possibly dsewhete. I hope all 
our workers will obtain this and wear it, not at a particular time, but 
all the time. This is not meant for G>ngressmen only but all those 
who are cooperating in this great task. Hence a non-committal badge 
has been devised. Congressmen may wear, in addition to the above, a 
tricolour arm band which also will be available at Khadi Bhandm. 
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58. Racial Discrimination in Evacuation^ 


During the past few weeks many of us have had occasion to meet a 
large number of refugees and evacuees from Malaya and Burma and 
strange and disturbing news has reached us.* Suffering and dislocation 
are inevitable in the wake of war and we have avoided giving currency 
to these stories. But there is one aspect of them which has hurt and 
angered and which is likely to have far-reaching consequences, little 
dreamt of* by those in authority today. This is the racial discrimina¬ 
tion that has been and is so evident and the astounding difference in 
the treatment given to Europeans and Indians. I am aware that this 
racial discrimination both in regard to evacuation and reception has been 
denied on behalf of the Government of India.* But the statement and 
denials of the Government functioning in India have little value and 
few people give credence to them. 

The Government has lost competence in everything and even the 
words used by their officials ring false. In this particular matter, it is 
amazing effrontery to say that there has been no racial discrimination 
when numerous instances of this are known to us and every day brings 
further stories of sorrow which authenticate the charge. We know 
what horror has pursued the refugees from Burma on the Akyab route 
to India as well as on the road via Manipur. We know what happened 
to Indians in Burma, Penang and Singapore. We know what is hap¬ 
pening today in various parts of India where these evacuees are being 
accommodated, how every' effort is being made on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment to find luxury quarters for Europeans and hardly anyone, except 
some private agencies, cares for Indian families who are adrift. Recent¬ 
ly Mr. Rajahali Jumabhoy, President of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Singapore, made certain sensational disclosures about the Singa¬ 
pore evacuation.* 

1. Statement to the press, Wardha, 18 March 1942. The Hindustan Times, 21 
March 1942. 

2. It was reported that a shorter route from Tamu to Pallel was closed for Indians, 
while the longer route did not have proper food and transport facilities. 

3. Denying the charge of racial discrimination, L.S. Bozman, Secretary, Indian 
Overseas Department, conceded on 17 March 1942, that there might have been 
a temporary discrimination for immediate military purposes. 

4. On 6 March 1942, Jumabhoy complained of the treatment given by the Dutch 
audiorities in Palambang and Batavia and of the indifferent attitude of the Bri¬ 
tish consul at Batavia. The Indians lost most of their luggage which was 
sunk and there were insufficient food stocks in the ship. 
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I have not seen any attempt at an answer to these allegations which 
were based on personal first-hand experience. This whole question of 
racial discrimination in evacuation and in the subsequent treatment of 
evacuees is a public scandal of the first magnitude, and those responsible 
for it, from the Indians Overseas Member^ down to the local officials, 
have to make answer for it. Certainly the Indian people are not going 
to tolerate it, war or no war, for this is a matter which affects their self¬ 
honour. 

5. M.S. Anty. 


59. India's Day of Reckoning* 


I welcome the opportunity of writing in the columns of Fortum on the 
vital problems that confront India. These problems are no longer our 
concern only; they are of world concern, affecting the entire international 
situation today. More so will they affect the shaping of future events. 

Whether we consider them from the point of view of the terrible 
world conflict that is going on, or in terms of the political, economic, 
and commercial consequences of this war, the future of 400 million hu¬ 
man beings is of essential importance. These millions are no longer 
passive agents of others submitting with resignation to the decrees of 
fate. They are active, dynamic, and hungering to shoulder the burden 
of their own destiny and to shape it according to their own wishes. 

The Indian struggle for freedom and democracy has evoked a gener¬ 
ous response from many an American, but the crisis that faces us all is 
too urgent for us merely to trade in sympathy or feel benevolent towards 
each other. We have to consider our major problems objectively and 
almost impersonally and endeavour to solve them, or else these problems 
will certainly overwhelm us, as indeed they threaten to do. That has 
been the lesson of history and we forget it at our peril. It is, therefore, 
not merely from a humanitarian pmnt of view, though humanitarianism 

1. Article written by Jawaharlal in March 1942 on request from the editor of 
Fitrtune (Chicago), and called in full from Bombay. It was printed in its 
issue of March 1942. 
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itself is good, but rather in the objective spirit of science that we should 
approach our problems. 

The next hundred years, it has been said, are going to be the century 
of America. America is undoubtedly going to play a very important role 
in the years and generations to come. It is young and vital and full of 
the spirit of growth. The small and stuffy countries of Europe, with 
their eternal conflicts and wars, can no longer control the world. Europe 
has a fine record of achievement of which it may well be proud. That 
achievement will endure and possibly find greater scope for development 
when its accompaniment of domination over others is ended. 

If the next century is going to be the century of America, it is also 
going to be the century of Asia, a rejuvenated Asia deriving strength 
from its ancient culture and yet vital with the youthful spirit of modern 
science. 

Most of us are too apt to think of Asia as backward and decadent 
because for nearly two hundred years it has been dominated by Europe 
and has suffered all the ills, material and spiritual, which subjection in¬ 
evitably brings in its train. We forget the long past of Asia when poli¬ 
tically, economically and culturally it played a dominant role. In this 
long perspective the past two hundred years are just a brief period that is 
ending, and Asia will surely emerge with new strength and vitality as it 
has done so often in the past. 

One of the amazing phenomena of history is the way India and China 
have repeatedly revived after periods of decay, and how both of them 
have preserved the continuity of their cultural traditions through thousands 
of years. They have obviously had tremendous reserves of strength to 
draw upon. India was old when the civilization of Greece flowered so 
brilliantly. Between the two there was intimate contact and much in 
common, and India is said to have influenced Greece far more than 
Greece did to India. That Grecian civilization, for all its brilliance, passed 
away soon, leaving a great heritage, but India carried on and her cul¬ 
ture flowered again and again. India, like China, had more staying 
power. 

Asia is no suppliant for the favours of others, but claims perfect equa¬ 
lity in everything and is confident of holding her own in the modem 
world in comradeship with others. 

The recent visit of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang 
to India was not only of historic significance but has given us a glimpse 
of the future when India and China will cooperate for their own and 
the world's good, llie Generalissimo pointed out a remarkable fact: 
that India and China, with a common land frontier of 3,000 kilometres, 
had lived at peace with each other for a thousand years, neither coun¬ 
try playing the role of aggressor, but both having intimate cultural and 
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commercial contacts throughout these ages. That in itself shows the 
peaceful character of these two great civilizations. 

Keeping this background in mind, it will be evident how unreal and 
fantastic is the conception of India as a kind of colonial appendage or 
offshoot of Britain, growing slowly to nationhood and freedom as the 
British dominions have done. India is a mother country, which has 
influenced in the past, vast sections of the human race in Asia. She 
still retains that storehouse of cultural vitality that has given her strength 
in the past, and at the same time has the natural resources, the scien¬ 
tific, technical, industrial and financial capacity to make h^ a great 
nation in die mcxlem sense of the world. But die cannot grpw because 
of the shackles that tie her down, nor can she play her part, as she 
should, in the war crisis today. That part can be a great one not only 
because of the manpower at India's disposal but because, given a chance, 
she can rapidly become a great industrial nation. 

The World War is obviously part of a great revolution taking place 
throughout the world. To consider it in only mflitary terms is to miss 
the real significance of what is happening. Causes lie deep, and it would 
be foolish to imagine that all our present troubles are due to the 
vanity and insatiable ambition of certain individuals or peoples. Those 
individuals or peoples rqiresent evil tendencies. But they also represent 
the urge for change from an order that has lost stability and equilibrium 
and that is heartily disliked by vast numbers of people. Part of the 
aggressors' strength is certainly due to their challenge to this old system. 

To oppcwe these inevitable cJianges and seek to perpetuate the old, 
or even to be passive about them, is to surrender on a revolutionary 
plane to the aggressor countries. Intdligent people know these aggres¬ 
sors are out to impose tyranny far worse tiian any that has existed, and 
therefore they should be opposed. To submit to them is to invite de¬ 
gradation of the worst ty^, a spiritual collapse far worse than even 
military defeat. We see what has happened in Vichy—-France. We 
know what has happened in Central Europe and in Northern China. 
And yet that fear ^ a possible worse fate is not enough, and certainly 
it does not affect the masses of population who are thoroughly dissatisfi¬ 
ed with their present lot. They want some positive deliverance to shake 
them out of their passivity, some cause that immediately affects them 
to fight for. A proud people do not accept present d^adation and 
misery for fear that something worse may ^e its place. 

Thus the urgent need is to give a moral and revolutionary lead to the 
world, to convince it that the old order has gone and a new one really 
based on freedom and democracy has taken its place. No promises for 
the future are good enough, no lialf-measures will help, it is the present 
that counts, for it is in the present that the war is going to be lost or 
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won, and it is out of this present that the future will take shape. 

President Roosevelt has spoken eloquently about this future and about 
the four freedoms,^ and his words have found a echo in millions of 
hearts. But the words are vague, and do not satisfy, and no action 
follows those words. The Atlantic Charter is again a pious and nebul¬ 
ous expression of hope, which stimulates nobody, and even this, Mr. 
Churchill tells us, does not apply to India. 

If this urgent necessity for giving a moral and revolutionary lead were 
recognised and acted upon, then file aggressor nations would be forced 
to drop the cloak that hides many of their evil designs, and new forces 
of vast dimensions would rise up to check them. Even the peoples of 
Europe now under Nazi domination would be affected. But the great¬ 
est effect would be produced in Asia and Africa. And that may well 
be the turning point of the war. Only freedom and the conviction that 
they are fighting for their own freedom can make people fight as the 
Chinese and Russians have fought. 

We have the long and painful heritage of European domination in 
Asia. Britain may believe or proclaim that she had done good to India 
and other Asiatic countries, but the Indians and other Asiatics think 
otherwise, and it is after all what we bdieve that matters now. It is a 
terribly difiScult business to wipe out this past of bitterness and conflict, 
yet it can be done if there is a complete break from it, and the present 
is made entirely different. Only thus can those psychological conditions 
be produced that lead to cooperation in a common endeavour and re¬ 
lease mass effort. 

It was in this hope that the National Congress issued a long state¬ 
ment in September 1940, defining its policy in regard to the European 
war and inviting the British Government to declare its war aims in 
regard to imperialism and democracy, and, in particular, to state how 
these were to be given dfect in the present. 

For many years past the Congress had condemned fascist and Nazi 
doctrines and the aggr^sions of the Japanese, Italian and German Gov¬ 
ernments. It condemned them afresh and offered its cooperation in 
the struggle for fr^om and d^ocracy. 

But it is stated: *‘If the war is to ddend the status quo of imperia¬ 
list possessions and colonies, of vested interests and privilq^, then India 
can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and 
world order bas^ on democracy, dien India is int^sely interested in it. 


2. Tlie four freedoms laid down by Roosevelt on 6 January 1942 were, freedom of 
speech and worship, and freedom from want and fear. These were stated to 
be as the goals of foe United States. 
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The Committee is convinced that tiie interests of Indian democracy do 
not conflict with the interests of British democracy or world democracy. 
But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between democracy 
for India, or elsewhere, and imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain 
fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she must 
necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions and establish full 
democracy in India, and the Indian people must have the rig^t of self- 
detomination to frame their own constitution through a constituent 
assembly without external interference and must guide their own po¬ 
licy. A free democratic India will gladly associate herself with other 
free nations for mutual defence against aggression and for economic 
coopdation." 

That offer was made two and a half years ago and it has been repeated 
in various forms subsequently. It was rejected and rejected in a way 
that angered India. The British Government has made it clear beyond 
a doubt that it clings to the past; and present and future, in so far as 
Britain can help it, will resemble that past. It is not worthwhile to 
dwell on the tragic history of th^e two and a half years that have added 
to our problems and the complexity of the situation. Events have fol¬ 
lowed each other in furious succ^sion all over the world and, in recent 
months, parts of the British Empire have passed out of England’s cx>ntrol. 
And yet, in spite of all this, the old outlook and methods continue and 
England’s statesmen talk the patronizing language of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to us. We are intensely interest^ in the defence of India from 
external aggression but the only way we could do anything effective about 
it is through mass enthusiasm and mass effort under popular control. 

We cannot develop our heavy industries, even though war-time require¬ 
ments shout for such developments, because British interests disapprove 
and fear that Indian industry might compete with them after the war. 
For years past Indian industrialists have tried to develop an automobile 
industry, aeroplane manufacture and shipbuilding—the very industries 
most required in war-time. The way these have been successfully obst¬ 
ructed is an astonishing story. I have been particularly interested in 
industrial problems in my capacity as Chairman of tiie National Plan¬ 
ning Committee. This Committee gathered around it some of the 
ablest talent in India—industrial, financial, technical, economic, scientific 
—and tackled the whole compile and vast problem of planned and scien¬ 
tific development and coordinatiem of industry, agiic^ture, and social 
services. Ilie labours of this Committee and its numerous sub<x}m' 
mittees would have been particularly valuable in war-time. Not only 
was this not taken .advantage of but its work was hindered and obstructed 
by the Government. 

Two and a half years ago we had hoped to be able to play an effective 
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role in the world drama. Our sympathies were all on one side, our 
interests coincided with these. Our principal problem is after all not 
the Hindu-Muslim problem, but the planned growth of industry,' greater 
production, juster distribution, higher standards, and thus gradual elimi¬ 
nation of the appalling poverty that crushes our people. It was possible 
to deal with this as part of the war effort and coordinate the two, thus 
making India far stronger, both materially and psychologically, to resist 
aggression. But it could only have been done with the driving power 
that freedom gives. It is not very helpful to think of these wasted years, 
now that immediate peril confronts us and we have to meet this peril 
differently now, for in no event do we propose to submit to aggression. 

It is said lhat any transfer of power during war time involves risks. 
So it does. To abstain from action or change probably involves far 
greater risks. The aggressor nations have repeatedly shown that they 
have the courage to gamble with fate, and the gamble has often come 
off. We must take risks. One thing is certain that the present state 
of afiEairs in India is deplorable. It lacks not only popular support but 
also efficiency. The people who control affairs in India from V^Tiitehall 
or Delhi are incapable even of understanding what is happening, much 
less of dealing with it. 

We are told that the independence of Syria is recognised,® that Korea 
is going to be a free country.^ But India, the classic land of modern 
imperialist control, must continue under British tutelage. Meanwhile 
daily broadcasts from Tokyo, Bangkok, Roine, and Berlin, in Hindus¬ 
tani announce that the Axis countries want India to be independent. 
Intelligent people know how false this is and are not taken in. But 
many who listen to this, contrast it with what the British Gov¬ 
ernment says and does in India. We have seen the effect of tfiis pro¬ 
paganda in Malaya and Burma. India is far more advanced politically 
and can, therefore, resist it more successfully. She is especially attract¬ 
ed to China and has admired the magnificent resistance of the Russian 
people. She feels friendly towards the democratic ideals of America. 
But with all that she feds helpless and frustrated and bitter against those 
who have put her in her present petition. 


3. On 28 September 1941, the independence and sovereignty of the Syrian Re¬ 
public was promised. Syria was to be an alfy of Free-France and die Allies. 
Independence was granted to Syria by the British on 28 October 1941. 

4. On 1 Mardi 1942, the Korean Indqiendence Army in Chungking thanked 
Roosevelt for his initiative for Korean independence and promised help to the 
Allies and the Chinese against the JapaiKse. The Cairo Conference in 1943 
recognised the independence of Korea. 
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Some of the problems are of our own making; some of British creation. 
But whoever may be responsible for them, we have to solve them. One 
of these problems, so often talked about, is the Hindu-Muslim pro¬ 
blem. It is often forgotten that Muslims like Hindus also demand 
independence for India. Some of them (but only some) talk in terms 
of a separate state in the north-west of India. They have never defined 
what they mean and few people take their demand seriously, especially 
in these days when small states have ceased to count and must inevit¬ 
ably be parts of a larger federation. TTie Hindu-Muslim problem will 
be solved in terms of federation but it will be solved only when British 
interference with our affairs ceases. So long as there is a third party to 
intervene and encourage intransigent elements of either group, there will 
be no solution. A free India will face the problem in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent setting and will, I have no doubt, solve it. 

What do we want? A free, democratic, federal India willing to be 
associated with other countries in larger federations. In particular, India 
would like to have close contacts with China and Soviet Russia, both 
her neighbours, and America. Every conceivable protection, guarantee 
and help should be given to our minority groups and those that are 
culturally or economically backward. 

What should be done now? It is not an easy question for what may 
be possible today becomes difficult tomorrow. But this war is not going 
to end soon, and what happens in India is bound to make a great dif¬ 
ference. The grand strategy of war requires an understanding of the 
urges that move people to action and sacrifice for a cause. It requires 
sacrifice not only of lives of brave men but of factual prejudices, of inhe¬ 
rited conceptions of political or economic domination and exploitation 
of others, of vested interests, of small groups that hinder the growth 
and development of others. It requires conception and translation into 
action, in so far as possible, of die new order based on the political and 
economic freedom of all countries, of ivorld cooperation of free peoples, 
of revolutionary leadership along these lines, and of capacity to dare and 
face risks. What vested interests are we going to protect for years to 
come when the interests of humanity itself are at stake today? Where 
are the vested interests of Hong Kong and Singapore? 

It is essential that whatever is to be done is done now. For it is the 
present that counts. What will happen after the war nobody knows, 
and to postpone anything till then is to admit bankruptcy and invite 
disaster. 

I would suggest that the leaders of America and Britain declare: 
First, that every country is entitled to full freedom and to shape its own 
destiny, subject only to certain international requirements and their 
adjustment by international cooperation. Second, that this applies fully 
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to countries at present within the British Empire, and that India's inde¬ 
pendence is recognized as well as her right to frame her own constitu¬ 
tion through an assembly of her elected representatives, who will also 
consider her future relations with Britain and ofli« countries. Third, 
that all races and peoples must be treated as equal and allowed equal 
opportunities of growth and development. Individuals and races may and 
do differ, and some are culturally or intellectually more mature than others. 
But the door of advancement must be open to all; indeed those that are 
immature should receive help and encouragement. Nothing has alien¬ 
ated people more from the Nazis than their racial theories and the 
brutal application of these theories. But a similar doctrine and its ap¬ 
plication are in constant evidence in subject countries. 

Such a declaration clearly means the ending of imperialism every¬ 
where with all its dominating position and special privileges. That will 
be a greater blow to Nazism and fascism than any military triumph, for 
Nazism and fascism are an intensification of the principle of imperial¬ 
ism. The issue of freedom will then be clear before the world and no 
subterfuge or equivocation will be possible. 

But the declaration, however good, is not enough, for no one believes 
in promises or is prepared to wait for the hereafter. Its translation into 
present immediate practice will be the acid test. A full changeover may 
not be immediately possible, yet much can be done now. In India a 
changeover can take place without delay and without any complicated 
legal enactments. The British Parliament may pass laws in regard to 
it or it may not. We are not particularly interested, as we want to 
make our own laws in the future. A provisional National Government 
could be formed and all real power transfened to it. This may be done 
even within the present stracture, but it must be clearly understood that 
this structure will then be an unimportant covering for something that 
is entirely different. This National Government will not be responsible 
to the British Government or the Viceroy but to the people, though of 
course it will seek to cooperate with the British Government and its 
agents. When opportunity offers in the future, further changes may 
take place through a constituent assembly. Meanwhile it may be pos¬ 
sible to widen the basis of the present Central Assembly to which, the 
provisional National Government will be responsible. 

If this is done in the Central Government, it would not be at all dif¬ 
ficult to make popular governments function in the provinces where no 
spedal changes are necessary and the apparatus for them existe already. 

All this is possible without upsetting too suddenly the outer frame¬ 
work. But it involves a tremendous and vital change, and that is just 
what is needed from the point of view of striking popular imaginatton 
and gaining popular support. Only a real changeover and realization 
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that the old system is dead past revival, that freedom has come, will gal¬ 
vanize the people into action. That freedom will come at a moment of 
dire peril and it will be tenibly difficult for anyone to shoulder this tre¬ 
mendous responsibility. But whatever the dangers, they have to be 
faced and responsibility has to be shouldered. 

The change suggested would give India the status of an independent 
nation, but a peaceful changeover presumes mutual arrangements being 
made between representatives of India and Great Britain for governing 
their future relations. I do not think that tiie conception of wholly 
sovereign independent nations is compatible with world peace or pro¬ 
gress. But we do not want international cooperation to be yust a varia¬ 
tion of the imperial theme with some dominant nations controlling 
international and national policies. The old idea of Dominion Status 
is unlikely to remain anywhere and it is peculiarly inapplicable to India. 
But India will welcome association with Britain and other countries, on 
an equal basis, as soon as all taint of imperialism is removed. 

In immediate practice, after the independence of India is rec(^nized, 
many old contacts will continue. The administrative machinery will 
largely remain, apart from individual cases, but it will be subject to 
such changes as will make it fit in with new conditions. The Indian 
army must necessarily become a national army and cease to be looked 
upon as a mercenary army. And future British military establishment 
would depend on many present and changing factors, chiefly the deve¬ 
lopment of the war. It cannot continue as an alien army of occupation, 
as it has done in the past, but as an Allied army its position would be 
different. 

It is clear that if the changes suggested were made, India would line 
up completely with the countries fighting aggression. It is difficult, 
however, to prophesy what steps would be most effective at this parti¬ 
cular juncture. If the military defence of India now being carried on 
beyond her frontiers proves ineffective, a new and difficult military 
situation arises that may require other measures. Mahatma Gandhi, in 
common with others, has declared that we must resist aggression and 
not submit to any invader; but his methods of resistance, as is well 
known, are different. These peaceful methods seem odd in this world 
of brutal warfare. Yet, in certain circumstances, they may be the only 
alternative left to us. The main thing is that we must not submit to 
aggression. 

One thing is certain: whatever the outcome of this war, India is going 
to resist every attempt at domination, and a peace that has not solved 
the problem of India will not be long purchase. Primarily this is Britain's 
responsibility, but its consequences are worldwide and affect this war. 
No country can, therefme, ignore India's present and her future, least of 
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INDU AMD THE WAR 


all America on whom rests a vast burden of responsibility, and towards 
whom so many millions look for right leadership at this crisis in world 
history. 


60. The Condition of Refugees^ 


Ever since I issued a statement about the problem of evacuees and 
refugees from Burma and Malaya, I have been overw'helmed by further 
particulars.® 

Many of these reports contain ghastly stories of miseries of Indian 
evacuees and racial discrimination. The spokesman of the Government 
of India having repeatedly denied racial discrimination, subsequently 
admitted such discrimination.® What they have done since their last 
statement, I do not know. But there is a ceaseless stream of hundreds 
of people arriving daily in various centres complaining bitterly, both of 
racial discrimination and of utter lack of suitable evacuation arrange¬ 
ments. In most places, such arrangements as exist are made available 
to Europeans only. And Indians, rich or poor, have to shift for them¬ 
selves, many dying on the way. I am told, that thousands of Indians 
are herded together in various places en route from Burma to India with¬ 
out sufficient protection from continuous looting that has been going 
on ever since the exodus started. There is also a possibility of the spread 

1. Statement to the press, New Delhi, 4 April 1942. The Hindustan Times, 
S April 1942 

2. It was reported in the Indian press on 25 March 1942 that Hutchings, the 
agent of ffie Government of India in Burma, used force against Indians desiring 
to leave Rangoon and that, before Rangoon was evacuated, the city was handed 
over to the military. Lunatics and prisoners set free from jails looted and 
raped Indian evacuees. 

3. A Government press note dated 20 March 1942, in reply to Jawaharlal’s state¬ 
ment of 18 March 1942, stated that the “Government have never stated that 
discrimination had not taken place...in regard to these incidents. Government 
have stated that they cannot condone discrimination in any form, and that, 
when it apparently occurs, a full enquiry should be held.” Further it assert¬ 
ed that the Government was not giving special luxurious accommodation to Euro¬ 
peans. In another press note on 29 March 1942, the Government denied any 
discrimination and justified the closing of the shorter land route to Indians 
because of lack of sanitation, paucity of water and the availability of beef abne 
on the route. 
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of epidemics. Often enough special trains have been provided for Euro¬ 
pean evacuees and refugees, while nothing was done for Indians. 

All those people who ultimately ^cape to India are full of the stories 
of ill-treatment and racial discrimination. It can well be imagined how 
this kind of treatment aifects the morale of the people generally, and 
the reactions thereon of the present Government of India. 

In regard to accommodation given to refugees and evacuees in the 
various towns in India the Government stated that this was in the hands 
of local committees. Tliis may be true, but the local committees are 
in the hands of district officials and their subordinates. In most places 
they have displayed sheer incompetence in dealing with the problem. 
Their partiality to European evacuees is unmistakable. 

It is stated that large-scale plans for evacuees in certain large cities 
have already been made, and many houses and bungalows have been 
commandeered for them. Presumably Indians will again be left in the 
lurch. It must be realised that this kind of thing is going to create dis¬ 
satisfaction and bitterness in the country. Every trace of racial discri¬ 
mination must go or Government will have to face a situation which it 
will not like. For my part I am against all evacuation except in special 
cases and under very special circumstances. I do not like people run¬ 
ning away from danger. I hope that our people will face whatever comes 
with a brave heart and render service to one another leaving it to the 
soft-bred and high-salaried favourites of the Government to run away to 
safety if they want. Our sl(^n is not going to be ^safety firsP. 
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1. To Stafford Crlpps^ 


Wardha 

20-3-42 


Sir, 

During your stay in India^ you will presumably consider the problem 
of the Indian states, and it has already been announced in the public 
press that representatives of the Narendra Mandal (the Chamber of 
Princes) will interview you and place their viewpoint before you * You 
will appreciate that this viewpoint is likely to be very different from and 
even entirely at variance with the viewpoint of the people living in 
these states. 

Conditions \^ry greatly in these states. Some of them are extensive 
and well populated with considerable revenues, others are almost micros¬ 
copic in size, population and revenues. Some again are relatively more 
advanced educationally and industrially, but the great majority of them 
are exceedingly backward in every respect. With hardly any exception, 
they are subjected to autocratic and personal rule, limited only by the 
intervention and more or less strict control of the Political Department 
of the Government of India. The people of the states have little or 
no voice in the governments, and civil liberty is often totally non¬ 
existent. For many years past agitation has been carried on in a large 
number of states for responsible government and civil liberty, and this 
has frequently led to tragic incidents and cruel repression, in which the 
Government of India or their agents have taken part. 

Though conditions differ in these states, the common objective of the 
people in all of them is full responsible government. In the larger 

1. A.I.C.C. Papers, File No. 41, 1942, N.M.M.L. 

2. Winston Churchill informed the House of Commons on 11 March 1942, that 
the War Cabinet had unitedly agreed upon conclusions for "the present and 
future action in India” which they considered "a just and final solution," and 
that the Lord Privy Seal, Sir Stafford Cripps, would go to India to secure the 
assent of the Indian leaders to these proposals. Cripps arrived in India 
on 23 March 1942 and went back to London on 11 April 1942. He gave 
copies of his draft proposals to the Indian leaders on 23 March 1942, and 
made tiliem public at a press conference on 29 March 1942. 

3. Cripps had an interview with the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner on 26 March and with a delegation of the Chamba of Princes on 
28 March 1942. Cripps was asked about the relationship between the states, 
the proposed Indian Union and the British Government. He assured them 
that the relationship would dq>aid upon the type of treaties they had with the 
Crown. The major states would be free to decide upon accessum, and others 
would have to adjust their position and requirements with the new Union. 
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states this responsible government may function under the aegis of the 
ruler who will be then a strictly constitutional head acting through his 
ministers who will be responsible to the assemblies elected by die peo¬ 
ple. Most of the smaller states are far too small to exist as independ¬ 
ent units and must therefore be absorbed in larger units, preferably the 
provinces. 

The demand of the people in the states is for a democratic form of 
government with exactly the same democratic liberties as exist, or 
should ejdst, in the rest of India. They look forward to a free, united 
and democratic India of which these states, if large enough, are consti¬ 
tuent units, or are parts of constituent units. 

The people of the states refuse to be bound by the provisions of anti¬ 
quated treaties in the making of which they had no part. These trea¬ 
ties were made by representatives or military commanders of the East 
India Company with individual rulers or others in armed possession of 
various areas at the time, without any reference to or consideration of 
the people living in these arras. At the most they represented a mili¬ 
tary and political adjustment of conditions as thq^ existed a century 
and a quarter ago. These conditions have long ceased to exist in India 
as elsewhere, and it is manifestly absurd to attach any importance to 
the treaties which have petrified those conditions for so long, to the 
great detriment of the people. 

It has been repeatedly stated by those in authority that any future 
order must be based on democratic freedom. That democratic freedom 
must necessarily apply to the Indian states. Far-seeing statesmen have 
also emphasized the necessity of planning for industrial and social pro¬ 
gress. Any planning in India would be impossible if the Indian states 
were left out of it and remained, as they are, relics and enclaves of a 
completely out-of-date, autocratic and semi-feudal world. In the inter¬ 
ests therefore not only of the people of the states, but also of Indian 
freedom and world freedom and planning, it is essential that the Indian 
states system should be liquidated and be replaced by free and demo¬ 
cratic units of a free India. 

I have endeavoured to place before you briefly the viewpoint of the 
people of the states as represented by the All India States People’s Con¬ 
ference, of which I have the honour to be President. The particular 
point I wish to make at this stage is that it would be wrong to regard 
the princes as representatives of the people in their states, and that the 
represaitatives of the people of the states should have an effrative voice 
in the disposal of their own destiny. 

In case you draire to have any further infemnation on this subject, I 
would request you to communicate with the General Secretary, All India 
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States People's Conference, Wardha, C.P. Should you wish to meet a 
representative of our Conference in order to discuss these problems, our 
Vice-President, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, has kindly agre^, at my re¬ 
quest, to place himself at your disposal.^ Dr. Pattabhi Sitaiamayya’s 
address is Masulipatam, South India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
President, All India States People’s Conference 

4. Cripps piet Sitaramayya on 31 March 1942 and rejected his contention that the 
proposals had omitted any consideration of the states people. He refused to 
consider the suggestion that the British Government ask the rulers to introduce 
representative government. He claimed that Mahatma Gandhi agreed with him 
that states could not be forced into an Indian Union but he (Cripps) agreed that 
smaller states should be told to join the Indian Union as a prelude to the 
introduction of a new constitution. 


2. Cripps’ Report of His Interview with Jawaharlal and Maulana 
Azad^ 


I had about two hours with these two and started by giving them the 
new altered draft in its final form* and then explained to Nehru the 

1. Held at New Delhi on 29 March 1942. Printed in The Transfer of Power 
1942-7, (London, 1970), Volume 1, pp. 530-531. 

2. His Majesty’s Government’s draft declaration stated that its object was the aea- 
tion of a new Indian Union with Dominion Status. The constitution-making 
body was to have elected members from the re-elected lower Provincial Assem¬ 
blies and representatives appointed by the Indian rulers. Any province, if it 
so decided, could refuse to join the new Union and formulate its own consti¬ 
tution, thereby enjoying the same status as the new Union. The treaty signed 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body was to 
provide saf^ards for the protection of the minorities. As for defence, 
paragraph (e) stated, "During the critical period which now faces India and 
until the new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevi¬ 
tably bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of the defence 
of India as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full 
the military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the cooperation of the peoples of India. His 
Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effisetive participation 
of the leaders of the principal sections of tire Indian people in die counsels of their 
country, of the Commcmwealth and of |he United Nations. Thus diey will be 
enabled to give fhdr active and constructive help in the discharge of a tadc 
which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India.” 
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general picture which I had given to Maulana Azad the last time I saw 
him.® The four points that were raised were, first, the use of the word 
‘'Dominion”. I pointed out that this was not a question of substance 
but of phraseology and I gave the r^sons why it had been put in, in 
order to stop objections by the House of Commons or the other Domi¬ 
nions. I think they attached psychological importance to this but it 
was in no sense a major point. 

They then went on to the question of the Indian states and the re¬ 
presentation by the states peoples. I repKited the arguments I had used 
to Mr. Gandhi* and to Maulana Azad on a former occasion and said 
that if they wanted these states to come in, as apparently they did, this 
was the only way of inducing them. 

I’hcy then passed to the non-accession point. I explained the method 
of deciding this in those cases where there was a 40% or more minority 
of the accession vote in the legislatures, that it would be referred to 
a plebiscite of the total adult male population. This method thq^ 
seemed to accept. On the major point we had a long argument as to 
what the effect of the grant of the act was likely to be, and I pointed 
out that Nehru and other Congress leaders had said they were prepared 
to envisage the possibility of Pakistan and that was all the scheme was 
doing. They then said that they thought a scheme by which the Mus¬ 
lim provinces could secede after five to ten years was one that might be 
acceptable, and I replied that this would be a far more disruptive 
method of deciding the matter than doing it in the making of the con¬ 
stitution, and finally the argument was reduced to which was the better 


B. In their interview on 28 March 1942, Cripps had clarified that it was not 
possible to transfer defence to an Indian Member and if the scheme failed on 
the issue of defence, the Congress would lose the sympathy of its British 
friends. On 25 March 1942, Azad had told Cripps that Congress wanted at 
least the ^pearance and name of an Indian defence minister, and thought that 
this would appeal to the Indian people and help in defence mobilisation 
efforts. 

4. In their interview on 27 March 1942, Mahatma Gandhi had told Cripps that 
Congress might not accept the proposals because of the paragraphs dealing with 
the Indian states, accession or non-accession of princes, and retention of defence 
control in British hands. Cripps argued that any reform in the states' 
administrations should be preened by an independent British India which by 
its influence and economic power would inevitably set up a movement for 
demoaatisation in the states; he was certain that' the British administration 
would encourage the states towards democratisation so that they might be able 
to associate themselves with British India. Mahatma Gandhi agreed with 
Cr^s that states should not be forcibly integrated but doubted that British 
Paramountcy w'ould encourage a democratic movement. 
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method of allowing for some form of non-accession or secession, which 
I pointed out was essential in order to get the Muslims to agree. 

We then went to the final point as regards Defence. The altered 
text® seemed somewhat to improve the position but we went through 
all the same arguments again and I think I convinced them of the 
non-practicability of an Indian Defence Minister in the usual sense of 
the word. 

The general attitude of Nehru, who was tired and not well, was mild 
and conciliatory and he left me in complete doubt as to whether Con¬ 
gress was more or less decided not to accept it and that it was not 
worth arguing or pressing for any alteration or whether he was not in¬ 
clined to press his particular objections in view of the general character 
of the scheme and its grant of free self-government in India. 

5. For the altered text of the declaration see ante, f.n. 2. Before amendment Para¬ 
graph (e) of the draft declaration had read: "while during the critical period 
which now faces India, and until the new Constitution can be formed, His 
Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the full responsibility for the defence 
of India, they desire and invite the immediate and effective participation of the 
leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their 
country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will 
be enabled to give their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task 
which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India.” This was amend¬ 
ed on the recommendation of Cripps and approved by the War Cabinet on 29 
March 1942. 


3. Cripps* Report of His Interview with Jawaharlal^ 


Nehru came and had dinner with me and afterwards we talked for over 
two hours. I have never known him more serious and more worried 
about the Indian situation, and he was very fully conscious of the acute 
dangers that would arise if the Indian leaders were not to participate 
at the present time in the rallying of India to her own defence, but he 
stressed the very dangerous state of opinion arising from a multitude of 
causes all of which had e^cerbated Indian (pinion against the British. 

1. Held at New Delhi on 30 Mardi 1942. Printed in The Transfer of Power 
1942-7, (London, 1970), Volume 1, pp. 557-558. 
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The principal of these wae, one, the treatment of Indian refugees com¬ 
ing from the eastern seaboard to the central districts in comparison to 
the treatment of the European refugees. Secondly, the growing un¬ 
employment in certain industri^ such as the weavers at Benares, where 
there was no alternative occupation either to maintain the population 
or to keep it quiet and orderly. Thirdly, the difficulties as to food dis¬ 
tribution and shortage of wheat associated with rumours that we had 
sent Indian wheat to Persia. Fourthly, the growing disbelief in the 
capacity of Great Britain, to make any defence effective in tihe light of 
the happenings in Malaya and Singapore, with the consequent lack of 
respect for police and others in India whose power had in the past 
depended largely upon the uniform that they wore. Fifthly, the tend¬ 
ency for a reversion to sympathy for Japan which had been demonstra¬ 
ted widely during the Russo-Japanese war on the ground of fellow Asia¬ 
tic nations, though this was moderated by the pro-Chinese feeling in 
India. He was afraid that these various factors would make for a gene¬ 
ral breakdown of administration and internal trouble on too large a 
scale to be held by British forces at the same time as they were holding 
the Japanese back. 

He then told me of the difficulties in the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee and conveyed to me the impression that they would not accept 
the proposals, largely, I think, though he did not say so precisely, due 
to the influence of Gandhi. I gathered that he was doing his utmost 
to gain support for acceptance but felt that he was fighting a losing 
battle. We discussed shortly again the various points of difficulty but 
my general impression was that it was not so much the actual point of 
difficulty as the nonviolence outlook of Gandhi and his supporters on 
that line, which obviously is opposed to the idea of mobilising effective¬ 
ly the armed defence of India; and I feel fairly certain it is this aspect 
pointing to the undesirability of Congress leaders associating themselves 
in any way with the war effort which will be the decisive factor in the 
situation rather than any particular provision of the scheme itself. I 
naturally stressed to him again the hopelessness of the situation if no¬ 
thing was now done and that the Congress and other nationalistic move¬ 
ments would lose all the support of sympathisers in other countries, 
anyway for the immediate present. 
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4. To Stafford Cripps^ 


New Delhi 
April 1, 1942 


Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have your letter of today’s date,* for which I thank you. 

If you so desire it, I shall gladly meet the Commander-in-Chief and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will, I hope, be able to accompany me. 

My Committee have already arrived at a decision® in regard to the 
proposals communicated by you to us. It was my intention to send 
this to you this evening, or possibly to take it over in person, in case 
you wished to discuss any point contained in it. Tliis decision natu¬ 
rally covers other points also apart from defence. I hope to send it to 
you sometime today. If you wish to meet me again in regard to this 
I shall gladly meet you. 

In your letter you refer to the ‘Hindu Press.’ I do not know what 
exactly you mean by this.^ 


Yours sincerely, 
A.K. Azad 


1. A.I.C.C. Papers, File No. 26, 1942, N.M.M.L. This letter written by Maulana 
Azad to Cripps was drafted by Jawaharlal. 

2. Cripps in his letter invited Azad and Javraharlal to meet the Commander-in- 
Chief, in order that “he may explain fully to you the technical difEculties of 
the situation and in order that you may make to him any suggestions you wish 
as to die division of responsibilities in this sphere of government.” This was in 
regard to the question of defence. 

3. See the following item. 

4. Cripps wrote that he understood from “die Hindu Press that difficulties are 
still in the mind of Congress as to the question of the responsibility for the 
defotce of India.” He clarified in his letter of die same date later that he 
was referring to The Hin^utan Times. This part of the letter was not in¬ 
cluded, on Cripps’ request, in the British White Papa on Crijqis Mission. 
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5. RMolution of tho Congress Working Committee^ 


New Ddhi 
April 2, 1942 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest considera¬ 
tion to the proposals made by the British War Cabinet in regard to 
India and the elucidation thereof by Sir Stafford Cripps.® 

Ihese proposals, which have been made at the very last hour because 
of the compulsion of events, have to be considered not onljfc in relation 
to India's demand for independence, but more especially in the present 
grave war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the perils and dan¬ 
gers that confront India and envelop the world. 

The Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the commencement of 
the war in September 1939, liiat the people of India would line them¬ 
selves with the progressive forces of the world and assume full respon¬ 
sibility to face the new problems and shoulder the new burdens that had 
arisen, and it asked for the necessary conditions to enable them to do 
so to be created. 

An essential condition was the freedom of India, for only the realisa¬ 
tion of present freedom could light the flame which would illumine 
millions of hearts and move them to action. 

1. Jawaharlal drafted this resolution of the Working Committee which was hand¬ 
ed over to Cripps on 2 April 1942. It was released to the press on 11 April 

1942. Jawaharlal's draft is available in J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his press conference on 29 March 1942 and radio broadcast a day later, Cripps 

clarified that the status envisaged for the new Indian Union included the right 
of secession, by a plebiscite if necessary; that if diffaent communities did not 
agree to a common constitution, "nobody in the world can stop them.” The 
Constituent Assembly would be completely free to decide whefter or not the 
new Indian Union would remain in the Commonwealth and it could, if it 
wished, start with a declaration of independence during the interim period. 
The responsibility for defence of India must remain with the British Govern¬ 
ment, and "it would be dishonest to say that an Indian Defence Minister 

would be responsible for the defence of India.” He further clarified that while 
it was up to the Govonor General to decide on the formation of the Govern¬ 
ment during the interim period “the intention of the document as far as possi¬ 
ble, subject to the reservation of defence, is to put power in the hands of 
Indian leaders.” While this Executive Council would have to function under 
the existing constitution, the Section in die Act of 1919 insisting on three ser¬ 
vice members of ten years standing being in the Council could be repealed. 
Conventions coukl be (hanged or new ones adopted. Cripps specificalty stated 
that the Council could b^me a Cabinet. He also emphasized that the 
"sch«ne goes through as a whole or is rejected as a whole.” 
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At the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee, after the 
commencement of the war in the Pacific, it was stated that: ‘Only a 
free and independent India can be in a position to undertake the def¬ 
ence of the country on a national basis and be of help in the further¬ 
ance of the larger causes that are emerging from the storm of war.’ 

The British War Cabinet's new proposals relate principally to the 
future upon the cessation of hostiliti«. 

Tlie Committee, while recognising that self-determination for the 
people of India is accepted in principle in that uncertain future, regret 
that this is fettered and circumscribed and certain provisions have been 
introduced* which gravely imperil the development of a free and united 
nation and the establishment of a democratic state. 

Even the constitution-making body is so constituted that the people’s 
right to self-determination is vitiated by the introduction of non-repre¬ 
sentative elements. 

The people of India have as a whole clearly demanded full independ¬ 
ence and the Congress has repeatedly declar^ that no other status ex¬ 
cept that of independence for the whole of India could be agreed to or 
could meet the essential requirements of the present situation. 

The Committee recognise that future independence may be implicit 
in the proposals, but the accompanying provisions and restrictions are 
such that real freedom may well become an illusion. The complete 
ignoring of the ninety millions of the people of the Indian states and 
their treatment as commodities at the disposal of their mlers is a nega¬ 
tion of both democracy and self-determination. 

While' the repr«entation of an Indian state in the constitution¬ 
making body is fixed on a population basis, the people of the state have 
no voice in choosing those representatives, nor are they to be consult¬ 
ed at any stage, while decisions vitally affecting them are being taken. 

Such states may in many ways become barriers to the growth of 
Indian freedom, enclaves where foreign authority still prevails and 
where the possibility of maintaining foreign armed forces has been 
stated to be a likely contingency, and a perpetual menace to the free¬ 
dom of the people of the states as well as of the rest of India. 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession 
for a province is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity 
and an apple of discord likely to generate growing trouble in the pro- 
vinces> and which may well lead to further difficulties in the way of the 
Indian states merging themselves in the Indian Union. 

The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any 
break in tiiat unity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
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inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would be injurious 
to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. 

Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling the 
people in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union apinst 
their declared and established will. While recognising this principle, 
the Committee feel that every effort should be made to create condi¬ 
tions which would help the different units in developing a common and 
cooperative national life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably 
involves that no changes should be made which result in fresh problems 
being created and compulsion being exercised on other substantial groups 
within that area. Each territorial unit should have the fullest possible 
autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong national siate. 

The proposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet en¬ 
courages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception of 
a Union and thus create friction just when the utmost cooperation and 
goodwill are most needed. This proposal has been presumably made to 
meet a communal demand, but it will have other consequences also and 
lead politically reactionary and obscurantist groups among different com¬ 
munities to create trouble and divert public attention from the vital 
issues before the country. 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand attention 
and scrutiny, but in today’s grave crisis, it is the present that counts, 
and even proposals for the future are important in so far as they affect 
the present. 

The Committee have necessarily attached the greatest importance to 
this aspect of the question, and on this ultimately depends what advice 
they should give to those who look to them for guidance. 

For this the present British War Cabinet’s proposals are vague and 
altogether incomplete, and tiiere would appear to be no vital changes in 
the present stmcture contemplated. 

It has been made clear that the defence of India will in any event 
remain under British control. At any time defence is a vital subject; 
during war-time it is all important and covers almost every sphere of 
life and administration; to t^e away defence from this sphere of res¬ 
ponsibility at this stage is to reduce that responsibility to a farce and a 
nullity, and to make it perfectly clear that India is not going to be free 
in any way and her government is not gmng to function as a free and 
independent government during Ae pendency dE the war. 

The Committee would rq)eat that an essential and fundamental pre¬ 
requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people in the 
present, is tiieir realisation as a fact that are free and are in charge 
of maintaining and defending their freedom. What is most wanted 
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is the enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be e\'^oked with¬ 
out the fullest trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them 
in the matter of defence. It is only thus that even at this grave eleventh 
hour it may be possible to galvanise the people of India to rise to the 
height of the occasion. 

It is manifest that the present Government of India, as well as its pro¬ 
vincial agencies, are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shoulder¬ 
ing the burden of India’s defence. It is only the people of India, through 
their popular representatives, who may shoulder this burden worthily. But 
that can only be done by present freedom, and full responsibility being 
cast upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are unable to accept the proposals put for¬ 
ward on behalf of the British War Cabinet. 


6. Cripps* Report of His Interview with Jawaharlal and Maulana 
Azad^ 


They brought the reply of Congress with them and gave it to me to 
read.2 I asked them whether this meant that they decisively turned the 
draft document down, and they said it was the considered opinion of 
the Congress Working Committee but that if any change were made 
they would naturally reconsider their attitude to the new document. 

We went through the three first points. Upon the first argument 
they stated that it was difficult for them to accept a document which 
did not speak clearly of independence in view of their long propaganda 
on this point. 

As regards the Indian states, Nehru particularly stressed the fact that 
Congress had always insisted as a fundamental matter that regard must, 
be had to the peoples of the states and not to the rulers, and that 
again it was very difficult for them to accept document which went 
against this principle completely. 

So far as the non-accession point was concerned, they admitted, as 
their document does, that the principle of self-determination must be 

1. Held at New Delhi on 2 April 1942. Printed in The Transfer of Power 
1942-7, (London, 1970), Volume I, p. 609. 

2. See the preceding item. 
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allowed to the Muslims in some way, but said that the very definite 
statement in the draft document had prejudiced any more favourable 
solution of the problem and had made it difficult for any agreement 
between them and the Muslim League upon this matter; that they fear¬ 
ed the partition of India and definitely thought that this encouraged it, 
and that the principle of a united India was one for which they were 
prepared to go to almost any length. 

So far as the Defence question was concerned I did not discuss this 
further but we arranged that they would come and see the Commander- 
in-Chief as soon as an appointment could be made. 


7. To Stafford Cripps^ 


Thanks for your letter of today’s date.* From our talk yesterday I bad 
gathered the impression that we were likely to meet the Commander-in- 
Chief sometime today and we had arrang^ our programme accordingly, 
but as this is not convenient to him we shall meet him tomorrow at 
6 p.m. as suggested and reach your house at 5.50 p.m. I do not think 
it is necessary for me to send a note about organi^tional details. We 
are interested as you know in the political aspect of the problem, the full 
popular control of defence as well as all other departments of adminis¬ 
tration. We consider such control essential before responsibility can be 
undertaken. Our views on this subject and others are embodied in the 
resolution I gave you yesterday and it is with that background that we 
should like to consider the subject of defence. Problems of higher stra¬ 
tegy may well be controlled by inter-Allied Cabinets or Councils, but the 
effectual control of the defence of India should rest with the Indian 
National Government. 

1. This letter dated New Delhi, 3 April 1942 from Maulana Azad to Stafford 
Cripps was drafted by Jawahailal. Printed in The Transfer of Power 1942-7, 
(London, 1970), Volume I, p. 640. 

2. Cripps informed Azad and Jawaharlal that ffiey could meet the Commander-in- 
Chi^ on 4 April and stated that if they desired to raise any specific points of 
detail about organisation, “I should be very much obliged if you could let me 
ha\’e a note of them tonight or first thing in fihe morning so that Ckimmander- 
in-Chief can consider them before die meeting." 
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8. Reply to American Press Comments^ 


I have read with interest the comments in the American press on the 
proposals of the British Cabinet brought here by Sir Stafford Cripps.* 
These comments are obviously influenced by the urgency of events, and 
we appreciate that urgency ourselves. Indeed, for us, it is even more 
urgent than for the U.S.A. But behind these comments there is not 
enough appreciation of the situation in India or of the public reaction 
to events. It is difficult for me to deal with this matter fully at this 
stage as the Working Committee has decided not to release its resolu¬ 
tion yet. We do not wish to take any step in this respect which might 
come in the way of Sir Stafford Cripps. Our decision, when released, 
will explain conclusively our viewpoints which, I believe, are shared by 
vast numbers of our people. The time for further elucidation will come 
then. I trust our friends in India and abroad will wait for its publica¬ 
tion, whenever it may come. 

The future is undoubtedly important and we may accept a proposal for 
that future provided it is not opposed to our interests and principles. 
But ultimately it is the present, with all its urgency and possibility of 
far-reaching consequences, that counts. The feasibility of any proposal 
has primarily to be judged by its application to the present as to whe¬ 
ther it can light a fire in the people’s hearts to enable them to meet 
the heavy trials of today and tomorrow. 

1. Interview to the press, New Delhi, 4 April 1942. From Natiorwl Herdd, 

6 April 1942. 

2. Several important American papers, including the Washington Post, The Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor and the New York Post, suggested that the United States 
might act as a mediator or guarantor of the British promises. The Oregon 
Journal feared that if the Cripps proposals which constituted a genuine plan for 
independence were rejected it would jeopardise India’s chances for independence. 
The New York Herald, in a leader entitled ‘India Talks, Japan Acts’, empha¬ 
sized that the proposals, unlike the earlier promises, had the support of the 
people of Britain and India, and that while the Indian pras complained diat 
the American press had failed to understand the nuances of the problem, 
“Ameticans understand the esseitials of the problem because they know what 
is freedom." There could be no freedom unless the enemies of freedom ware 
destroyed forever. The New York Times, on 31 March 1942, asserted that if 
the proposals were refused, Indians would lose America’s comradeship. 
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0. IntwylEw wHh Louis Arthur Johnson^ 


2 ♦♦*2 After explaining that Nehru had sought the interview. 

Colonel Johnson® said that he had suspected that Nehru believed that 
he, Colonel Johnson, had brought a letter from the President but there 
was no question of any such letter. Colonel Johnson asked me to pass 
on t» His Excellency* the main lines of his conversation with Nehru 
which were broadly as follows: 

3. He gathered that Congress had decided not to break on the non¬ 
accession issue, partly he understood because they believed that econo¬ 
mic factors would make non-accession impossible (Nehru may have been 
thinking of the 60 per cent formula® which has in effect barred non¬ 
accession by the Punjab and Bengal, and of the Central subsidy to the 
N.W.F.P., which will of course be a strong influence against non-acces¬ 
sion by that Province). Nehru had then gone on to speak of hitching 
India’s wagon to America’s Star and not Britain’s. Colonel Johnson then 
told him that it was the President’s determination and the determina¬ 
tion of the American people to support Great Britain to the end of the 
war, to the utmost and to preserve the integrity of the British Empire 
and that there must be no doubt in anybody’s mind in India that Ame¬ 
rica would see the war through. If America was convinced that Con¬ 
gress was solidly supporting the war effort, the sympathy she had previ¬ 
ously had for Congress would continue; if, on the other hand, it ap¬ 
peared that Congress was saving face, or hedging or taking action to 
slow down the conclusion of the war, it was not too much to say that 
America would hate Congress. Colonel Johnson added, in response to 
an interjection of Nehru’s, that America would have the leading place 
at the peace table, that her attitude towards India at that table would 
be determined by the wholeheartedness or otherwise of the Indian war 
effort. If he himself were associated with the Peace Conferaice he 

1. We arc giving here extracts from an account prepared by O.K. Caroe, Secretary, 
External Department, Government of India, since 1939, of his talks on 
6 April 1942 with Johnson about the latter’s interview with Jawaharlal held at 
New Delhi on 5 April 1942. Printed in The Trotter of Power J942-7, 
(London, 1970), Volume I, pp. 663-666. 

2. Omission in the source. 

3. (1892-1956); Personal Representative of President Roosevelt to India from 
March-June 1942; became a personal friend of Jawaharlal; Secretary of Defence, 
1949-50, in the Truman administration. 

4. Lord Linlithgow. 

5. See ante, p. 184. 
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would do his best to see that an India which had wholeheartedly back¬ 
ed the tvar effort obtained America’s fullest support in attaining her 
ambitions. But the matter would be far otherwise, if at that time the 
American people felt that American blood had been spilt unnecessarily 
and the war prolonged by shilly-shallying. Nehru then spoke of his 
belief that India, particularly rural India, would not create a refugee 
problem, the villagers were rooted where they stood and would not move. 
He also enlarged on his belief that Indians, particularly villagers, would 
make fine guerillas (at this point I interjected doubts regarding the capa¬ 
city of the Bengal villager for guerilla warfare and Colonel Johnson said 
even Nehru Jiimself was anxious whether Bengal would stand fast against 
an invader). 

4. Nehru had then gone on to speak of the issue regarding control of 
Defence, and he said that although Congress would not break on the 
non-accession issue, they must break if they were not satisfied on this. 
Colonel Johnson added that Nehru and other Congress leaders, he 
gathered, did not like the present Commander-in-Chirf,® though they 
expressed admiration for his predecessor.'^ They were determined, he 
thought, to get a Defence Minister, but Nehru, when asked, had said 
that this would in no way involve interference with control of opera¬ 
tions or in the field. The supply issue was not touched on_ 

6. Sir Archibald Percival Wavell. 

7 . Sir Alan Fleming Hartley. 


10. ToA. E. Foot^ 


New Delhi 
April 5, 1942 


My dear Foot, 

Your letter of the 3rd April.* It is a little difficult for me to deal with 
this matter as we have promised not to give publicity to our resolution 
yet. We have tried and we are trying to explore every possible avenue 
of a suitable settlement, 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M,M.L. 

2. In his letter Foot argued that if Jawaharlal was thinking of turning down the 
proposals because, with regard to defence, the proposals were inadequate, diis 
was understandable, but should be specificalty stated. 
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I might mention however that the three points you have raised are 
based on misapprehensions. 

(i) It is obvious that the average Indian has no faith in British 
promises.' That is natural enough. But this does not affect in any 
way our consideration of the present problem. The future is so uncer¬ 
tain that any promises made in regard to it has no great value. For 
my part I have no doubt about the bom fides of Cripps and also that 
a large number of Englishmen desire Indian freedom, though rather 
vaguely. But this is something more than a question of individual 
bom fides. National policies arc determined by various forces at play 
and no individual can really guarantee them in advance. 1 should like 
much to happen in India but I am totally unable to guarantee it, be¬ 
cause 'I do not know how far I can have my way then. However all 
this is beside the point and does not affect the present situation in the 
least. 

(ii) It is true that the proposals encourage the spirit of disruption 
in India As such they are harmful. In theory one cannot and one 
does not want to compel large groups of people to act against their will. 
In practice one tries to discourage such ideas and create conditions 
which lead to unity. For the first time official recognition is being 
given to the possibility of India being split up. This is bad and will 
lead to evil consequences, not only in the communal sphere, but also 
among politically reactionary groups. However, even these proposals 
need not be a bar to present agreement. It is the present that counts. 

(iii) What Indian big business wants® is not what I or my collea¬ 
gues want, and their attitude has little if any influence on our decisions. 
So far as we are concerned, we are completely committed, whatever the 
future might be, regarding a settlement with Britain, to opposition to 
Japanese aggression and invasion in India. We will not submit to this 
whatever the consequences. This is the attitude I have taken up in 
public wherever I have spoken, and that is the attitude that the Con¬ 
gress as a whole is taking up. There are no doubt individuals or groups 

3. Foot had stated that suspicion of Indian, public opinion about British promises 
and imputing of motives, even to an enemy, without being certain, contravened 
the fundamental principles of decent human behaviour. 

4. Arguing against the charge that the proposals would split India, Foot said that 
the Congress should be prepared to put to test its belief that Pakistan was not 
wanted by the majority of Ae provinces concerned. 

5. Foot believed that Indian big business definitely did not want to displease Ac 
Japanese, ta they would like to continue in Adr strong position in Ae Japa¬ 
nese new oedor. He hoped Jawaharlal and those of his way of thinking would 
not wiA to be identifi^ with them. 
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who think otherwise. But we are going to face them and oppose them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Louis Arthur Johnson^ 


New Delhi 
April 8, 1942 


Dear Colonel Johnson, 

We have given careful thought to the suggestions you have made.® 
May I say that we appreciate greatly the friendly interest you are taking 
in the attempt to solve, at least for the present, the problems that face 
us. 

As I told you yesterday, the new proposals made by Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the British War Cabinet, were entirely unsatisfac¬ 
tory.® Both the approach and the allocation of subjects were, in our 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A defence formula was communicated by Johnson: “(a) The Defence Depart¬ 
ment shall be placed in charge of a representative Indian member, with the 
exception of functions to be exercised by the Commander-in-Chief as War 
Member of the Executive Council, (b) A War Department will be constituted 
which will take over such functions of the Defence Department as are not 
retained by the Defence Member. A list of all the retained functions has been 
agreed, to which will be added fuitha important responsibilities including the 
matter now dealt with by the Defence Coordination Department and other 
vital matters related to the defence of India." 

3. In his letter of 7 April 1942 to Azad, Cripps proposed a defence formula, after 
taking into account the Congress Working Committee's objections and in con¬ 
sultation with the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. Accordingly, the 
Commander-in-Chief was to retain his seat in the Viceroy's Executive Council as 
a War Member, and also retain his control and command of the army activi¬ 
ties in India, subject only to the control of His Majesty’s Government and the 
War Cabinet. An Indian represoitative with full powers over defence would 
be represented on the War Cabinet and the Pacific Council, and an Indian 
on the Viceroy’s Executive Council would take over sections of the Defence 
Department which organisationally could be separated from that of Comman- 
der-in-Chief. These included public relations; demobilisation and post-war 
reconstruction; petroleum supply; representation on Eastern Group Supply 
Council; welfare of troops and their dependents; canteens; non technical edu¬ 
cational institutions; stationery and printing; and arrangemmts for foreign mis¬ 
sions, representatives and offices. The Indian member wouH also take over the 
functions of the Defence Coordination Department then under the Viceroy, and 
other important functions related to defence. These included denial policy; 
evacuation hum threatened areas; signals coordination; and- economic w^are. 
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opinion, wrong, and there was no real transfer of responsibility for Def¬ 
ence to representative Indians in the National Government. Such 
transfer is essential for the successful defence of the country, for on it 
depends the full mobilization of the war-potential of the country. 

The approach you have made in the draft you gave me this morning 
seems to us a more healthy one. With some alterations that we sug¬ 
gest, it might be made the basis of further discussions. But, it must be 
remembered, that a very great deal depends on the allocation of sub¬ 
jects between the Defence Department and the War Department, and 
until this is done, it is not possible to give a final opinion. 

Leaving aside this subject of allocation for the present, wd would sug¬ 
gest that the formula which is to form the basis of discussion should 
be as follows: 

(a) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a re- 
prraentative Indian member, but certain functions relating to the 
conduct of the war will be exercised, for the duration of the war, 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who will be in control of the war 
activities of the armed forces in India, and who will be an extra¬ 
ordinary member of the National Cabinet for that purpose. 

(b) A War Department will be constituted under the Commander- 
in-Chief. Tbis Department will take over such functions as are 
to be exercised by the Commander-in-Chief. A list of such 
functions has been prepared and is attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of all other matters 
relating to Defence, including those now dealt with by the Def¬ 
ence Coordination Department. 

You will notice that this does not differ materially from your formula. 
The general approach is that the National Government is responsible 
for the entire government of the country including its defence. But, in 
view of the war and the obvious necessity of allowing full scope for ope¬ 
rations to the Commander-in-Chief, functions relating to the conduct 
of the war are delegated to him and are to be exercised by him for the 
direction of the war. He will, in effect, have full control of these ope¬ 
rations and of the war activities of the anned forces in India. 

It is presumed of course that there vnll be full cooperation between 
the Defence Department and the War Department. The National 
Government will inevitably strain every nerve towards the successful 
defence of the country and will give all possible help to the Comman- 
der4nX2hief in this behalf. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps has already stated that a representative Indian will 
be a member of the War Cabinet in London, and that membership of 
the Pacific Council would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

There are many other important matters which have to be consider¬ 
ed, but 1 do not wish to trouble you with them at this stage. I should 
like to refer to them, however, in order to prevent any misapprehen¬ 
sion later on. In the draft declaration proposed to be made by the 
British Government there is much with which we do not agree. The 
preamble commits us to Dominion Status, though there is a possibility 
of our voting ourselves out later on. Clauses C and D relate, inter alidy 
to the right* of a province not to join the Union and to the nomination 
by the rulers of states’ representatives to the constitution-making body. 
We think these provisions are bad and likely to have dangerous conse¬ 
quences. 

We have indicated our views in regard to them in the resolution, a 
copy of which I have already sent you. All these provisions are for the 
future and they need not come in the way of a present arrangement. 
As controversial matter, they might be left out of any proposed declara¬ 
tion at this stage. It will be open to any group or party to adhere to 
its own opinions in regard to them and yet cooperate in a settlement 
for present action. We hope that it may be possible for us to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement about them at a future date. 

. One other matter to which we attach importance might be mention¬ 
ed, though it does not arise out of the present talks. We presume 
that the independent status of India will be recognized by the United 
bJations. Whenever this is done, it will greatly help our common 
cause and strengthen our bonds with each other. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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12. Roply to American Press Comments^ 


I have refrained from saying much about the American press com- 
ments^ on the present Indian situation. It is always difficult to judge 
from selected extracts through an agency which is far from impartial 
what American public opinion might be thinking or saying. I have 
looked to America with considerable admiration and goodwill. I wish 
her success in her present great endeavour. Nevertheless I must say 
that many of the American press comments have amazed me and I can 
only understand them on the basis of American ignorance of conditions 
in India. We have had long homilies and patronising advice as to 
what is good for us and what is not. There has been sometimes an 
element of threat in case we do not accept that advice. The advice of 
friends is always welcome and worthy of consideration. But we are not 
used to patronage from any country or people and we do not shape our 
policy on the basis of superior homilies or threats. In this world situa¬ 
tion fraught with peril it is right that we should consult each other and 
find a way out to the common advantage of a common cause. But I 
want to make it clear that we have issued no appeals to anybody or 
asked for anyone's intervention. For my part I admire President Roose¬ 
velt and consider that he has been shouldering a very great burden worth¬ 
ily. I think he will inevitably play a great part in the future. But we 
have not asked for his intervention in our problems for we realise that 
the burden is ours and we must shoulder it. We have shouldered it 
against the might of a great Empire during these last twenty-two years 
and we have not bowed down to superior might in spite of pains and 

1. Statement to the press, 9 April 1942. National Herald, 10 April 1942. 

2. Commenting on the report that Jawaharlal had appealed to Johnson for 
Roosevelt’s aid in considering the British proposals, the New York Herald 
Tribune on 8 April 1942 observed that it was fantastic to suppose the United 
States forcing Britain into decisions which Britain "believed unwise or accept 
the responsibility for imposing problems of India. The notion that the United 
States could do so tends to stultify position which Nationalist leaders themselves 
have claimed that India should be free to work out her own destiny without 
artificial hindrances or restrictions by the British. TTiat opportunity Britain 
seemed cat^orically to promise in ha latest ofiFer, but now the objection to it 
is that various Indian leaders are now not asking for grwter freedom to meet 
Aeir own problems. Instead they seem to be insisting that the problems should 
be foreclosed in their favour.” The New York Timet was also sceptical of 
what Roosevelt could do to smooth tiie relations between India and Britain 
but added that a compromise should be reached in the interest of Indian free¬ 
dom and the United Nations. 
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penalties. We propose to stand erect in future also whatever happens. 
We realise that the achievement of freedom for India, which we have 
desired so passionately and worked for during these long years, is our 
business. If we are strong enough to achieve it we shall do so. If not 
we shall fail. We rely ultimately on ourselves only and on no others, 
though the cooperation of others in a worthy task is always welcome. 

Colonel Louis Johnson has taken a friendly interest in our problem 
of today and we are grateful to him for it. But it will be unfair to him 
and unfair to us to imagine that the burden of any decision or of inter¬ 
vention is cast upon him. 

We have had sufficient experience of British statesmanship in India 
and elsewhere. Whatever the war may have done, there has been little 
difference in the tone or voice of the most eminent of the British lead¬ 
ers. Lord Halifax, whom we know well in India, still continues to ser¬ 
monise us as of old and to tell us how insignificant we are in this great 
land of India.® Perhaps so. Then why trouble about us or come to 
us with proposals? Lord Halifax is pleased with what his people have 
done here. Let him live in his complaisant world and leave us to our 
resources and sorrows. But whatever happens we will not give up our 
objective of independence and complete freedom for India. Our allegi¬ 
ance is to the Indian people and to no one else and in their service and 
for India’s freedom we shall labour and if necessary die. 

3. In his speech at New York Town Hall on 7 April 1942, Halifax observed that 
the Indian National Congress was not cooperating with the British in the war 
effort despite the social, economic and political advancement of India under 
British rule. He contended that the Congress did not represent the interests 
of the Muslims and of a section of the Hindus. Even the Princely states did not 
fit in the scheme of the Congress. He reiterated that, in order “to assume the 
rights and duties of full manhood among nations," and at a time of grave crisis, 
the Congress, the Muslim League, the Princes and the depressed classes should 
forge a unity and come to a broad agreement, keeping in view the interests of 
all the minorities. 


13. To Louis Arthur Johnson^ 


New Delhi 

9.4.42 


Dear Colonel Johnson, 

I hope to let you have some time later today my Committee's reactions 
1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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to the changes suggested by Sir Stafford Ciipps in the Defence formula.^ 
It is felt by my colleagues that some of these changes do not improve 
the former draft. 

There is one matter however on which I should like to have more 
light. It is difficult for me to grasp the full significance of the func¬ 
tions suggested for the War Department. The phrase used is: “The 
governmental relations of G.H.Q., N.H.Q. and A.H.Q.” and then some 
further details are given in comprehensive terms. Could it be possible 
to give illustrative lists of departments under the War Department and 
the Defence Department respectively? These need not be exhaustive, 
I might mention that, in any event, I do not see any reason for the 
inclusion in the War Department list of clause (4). 1 should have 
thought that it was the natural function of the Defence Department to 
act as liaison between G.H.Q. etc. and Provincial Governments etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. On 8 April 1942, Cripps, Johnson and Jawaharlal had a meeting at which 
Cripps amended the Working Committee’s defence formula and showed it to 
Jawaharlal for suggestions. According to this formula an Indian was to be 
appointed in charge of Defence, but he was to delegate powers to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as the War Member of the Executive Council who was to 
control the war operations and the armed forces and also be responsible to the 
General Head Quarters, the Naval Head Quarters and the Air Head Quarters. 
The Defence Member was to be in charge of all other matters in the Defence 
Department as well as the Defence Coordination Department; and Clause(4) 
stated that in the event of any new functions arising in future and in case of 
any dispute regarding the allocation of those functions it was to be decided 
by His Majesty’s Govemmdit. The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief 
objected strongly to the War Cabinet that they had not been consulted. 


14. To Stafford Cripps^ 


New Delhi 
April 10, 1942 

Dear Sir Stafford, * i 

On April 2nd I sent you the resolution of the Working Committee of 

1. This letter from Azad to Cripps was drafted by Jawaharlal. Printed in The 
Transfer of Power, 1942-7, (London, 1970), Volume 1, pp. 726-730. Also 
available in J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 'This letter was released to the 
press on 11 April 1942. 
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the Congress’^ containing their views of the tentative proposals put for* 
ward by you on behalf of the British Government.® In this resolution 
we expressed our dissent from several important and far-reaching pro¬ 
posals for the future. Further consideration of these proposals has only 
strengthened us in our conviction in r^ard to them and we should like 
to repeat that we cannot accept them as suggested. The Working Com¬ 
mittee's resolution gives expression to our conclusions relating to them, 
which we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution however emphasized the gravity of the present situa¬ 
tion and stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be 
governed by the changes made in the present. ITie overriding problem 
before all of us, and more especially before all Indians, is the defence of 
the country from aggression and invasion. The future, important as it is, 
will depend on what happens in the next few months and years. We 
were therefore prepared to do without any assurances for this uncertain 
future, hoping that through our sacrifices in the defence of our country 
we would lay the solid and enduring foundations for a free and indepen¬ 
dent India. We concentrated therefore on the present. 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in Clause 
(e)^ of the proposed Declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in¬ 
sofar as it was made clear that His Majesty’s Government must inevitably 
bear the full responsibility for the defence of India. These proposals in 
effect asked for participation in the tasks of today with a view to ensure 
the future freedom of India. Freedom was for an uncertain future, not 
for the present; and no indication was given in Clause (e) of what arran¬ 
gements or governmental and other changes would be made in the pre¬ 
sent. When this vagueness was pointed out, you said that this was deli¬ 
berate so as to give you freedom to determine these changes in consulta¬ 
tion with others. In our talks you gave us to understand that you envis¬ 
aged a National Government which would deal with all matters except 
Defence. 

Defence at any time, and more particularly in war time, is of essential 
importance; and without it a National Government functions in a very 
limited field. Apart from this consideration, it was obvious that the 
whole purpose of your proposals and our talks centred round the urgency 
of the problems creat^ by the threat of the invasion of India. The 
chief functions of a National Government must necessarily be to organize 
defence, both intensively and on the widest popular basis, and to create 


2. See ante, pp. 188-191. 

3. See ante, p. 183. 

4. See ante, pp. 183 and 183. 
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mass psychology of resistance to an invader. Only a National Govern¬ 
ment could do that, and only a Government on whom this responsibility 
was laid. Popular resistance must have a national background and both 
the soldier and the civilian must feel that they are fighting for their coun¬ 
try's freedom under National leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just 
satisfying our national aspirations, but of effective prosecution of the war 
and fighting to the last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. 
On general principles a National Government would control defence 
through a Defence Minister, and the Commander-in-Chief would control 
the armed forces and would have full latitude in the carrying out of opera¬ 
tions connected with the war. An Indian National Government should 
have normally functioned in this way. We made it clear that the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief in India would have control of the armed forces and the 
conduct of operations and other matters connected therewith. With a 
view to arriving at a settlement, we were prepared to accept certain limi¬ 
tations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. We had no 
desire to upset in the middle of the war the present military organization 
or arrangements. We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war 
should be controlled by the War Cabinet in London, which would have 
an Indian member. 'TTie immediate object before us was to make the 
defence of India more effective, to strengthen it, to broadbase it on the 
popular will and to reduce all red-tape delay and inefficiency from it. 
Tliere was no question of our interfering with the technical and opera¬ 
tional sides. One thing of course was of paramount importance to us, 
India's safety and defence. Subject to this primary consideration there 
was no reason why there should be any difficulty in finding a way out 
of the present impasse in accordance with the unanimous desire of the 
Indian people, for in this matter there are no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on defence led you to reconsider the matter and you 
wrote to me on April 7th suggesting a formula for defence. 

In this letter you said “as the Working Committee have fully under¬ 
stood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution 
during the period of hostilities." 'The Working Committee's attitude in 
the matter has been completely misunderstood and I should like -to clear 
this up. Although we are not immediately concerned with it, the Com¬ 
mittee do not think that there is any inherent difficulty in the way of 
constitutional changes during the war. Everything that helps in the war 
not only can be but must be done with speed. That is the only way to 
carry on and win a war. No complicated enactments are necessary. A 
recognition of India's freedom and right to self-determination could easily 
be made if it was so wished together with certain other consequential but 
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important changes. The rest can be left to future arrangements and ad¬ 
justments. I might remind you that the British Prime Minister actually 
proposed a Union of France and England on the eve of the fall of 
France." No greater or more fundamental change could be imagined 
and this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and peril. War acce¬ 
lerates change. It does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was considered by us together 
with its annexure® which gave a list of subjects or departments which 
were to be transferred to the Defence Department. This list was a re¬ 
vealing one as it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with rela¬ 
tively unimportant matters. We were unable to accept this and we 
informed you accordingly. 

Subsequently a new formula for Defence was suggested to us but 
without any list of subjects.^ This formula seemed to us to be based 
on a more healthy approach and we suggested certain changes pointing 
out that our ultimate decision would necessarily depend on the alloca¬ 
tion of subjects. A revised formula was then sent back to us together 
with an indication of the functions of the War Department.® TTiis was 
so widely and comprehensively framed that it was difficult for us to 
know what the actual allocation of subjects and departments as between 
the Defence Department and the War Department would be. A re¬ 
quest was made on our behalf that illustrative lists of these subjects 
might be supplied to enable us to consider the matter. No such lists 
were supplied to us. 

In the intervieNv we had with you yesterday we discussed the new 
formula and expressed our viewpoint in r^ard to it. I need not repeat 
what I said then. The wording of the formula is after all a minor matter 
and we would not allow that to come in our way unless some important 
principle is at stake. But behind that wording lay certain ideas and 
we were surprised to find that during the past few days we had been 
proceeding on wrong assumptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of subjects for the two de¬ 
partments you referred us to the old list for the Defence Department 
which you had previously sent us and which we had been unable to 
accept. You added that certain residuary subjects might be added to 
this but in eflFect there was not likely to be any such subject as the allo¬ 
cation was complete. Thus you said that substantially there was no 


5. See Selected Worki, Vol. 11, p. 63. 

6. Sec ante, p. 197, f.n. 3. 

7. See ante, p. 197, f.n. 2. 

8. See ante, p. 202, f.n, 2. 
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change between the old list and any new one that might be prepared. 
If this was so and we were to go bac^ ultimately to the place we started 
from then what was the purpose of our searching for new formulae, a 
new set of words mining the same thing made no difiEerence. 

In the course of our talks many other matters were also cleared up. 
Unfortunately to our disadvantage you had referred both privately and 
in the course of public statements to a National Government and a 
Cabinet consisting of Ministers.® These words have a certain signifi¬ 
cance and we had imagined that the new government would function 
with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a constitutional 
head; but the new picture that you placed before us was really not very 
different from the old, the difference being one of degree and not of 
kind. The new government could neither be called, except vaguely and 
inaccurately, nor could it function as a National Government. It would 
just be the Viceroy and his Executive Council with the Viceroy having 
all his old powers. We did not ask for any legal changes but we did 
ask for definite assurances and conventions which would indicate that 
the new government would function as a free government, the members 
of which act as members of a Cabinet in a constitutional government. 
In regard to the conduct of the war and connected activities the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would have freedom and he would also act as War 
Minister. We were informed that nothing could be said at this stage 
even vaguely and generally about the conventions that should govern 
the new government and the Viceroy. This was a matter in the Viceroy's 
sole discretion and at a later stage it could be discussed directly with 
the Viceroy. Ultimately there was always the possibility of the mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign if they 
disagreed with the Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course al¬ 
ways open but it is curious that we should base our approach to a new 


9. Cripps, at his press conference on 29 March 1942, had stated that the intention 
of the British Government was to put power in the hands of Indians, except 
for defence; also that new conventions could govern the deliberations of the 
new Executive Council whidi could approximate to a cabinet. In his letter 
to Azad on 7 April 1942, Cripps said that although the Constitution could not 
be changed. His Majesty's Gwernment “were anxious to give representative 
Indians the maximum possible participation in the Government during that 
period”. He also said that the civil departments would be administered “by 
representative members in the new National Government.” Azad was givoi the 
same impression by Cripps in their interview on 25 March 1942. Linlithgow, 
later in his letter to Amery on 11 April 1942, confirmed that “Cripps had 
talked freely of a ‘National Government* presided over by a Viceroy who would 
stand in much the same relation to it as the King does at home.” 
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government on the probability of conflict and resignation at the very 
outset. 

The picture therefore plated before us is not essentially different from 
the old one. The whole object which we and I believe you have in 
view, that is to create a new psychological approach to the people to 
make them feel that their own National Government had come, that 
they were defending their newly won freedom, would be completely 
frustrated when they saw this old picture again with even the old label 
on. The continuation of the India Office which has been a symbol of 
evil to us^ would confirm this picture. It has almost been taken for 
granted for some time past that the India Office would soon disappear, 
as it was an anachronism, but now we are told that even this undesirable 
relic of a past age is going to continue. 

The picture of the government which was so like the old in all essen¬ 
tial features is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally we would have 
had little difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is so far removed 
from all that we have striven for, but in the circumstances of todav we 
were prepared to give full consideration to every proposal which might 
lead to an effective organization of the defence of India. The peril that 
faces India affects us more than it can possibly affect any foreigner and 
we are anxious and eager to do our utmost to face it and overcome it. 
But we cannot undertake responsibilities when we are not given the fr^ 
dom and power to shoulder them effectively and when an old environ¬ 
ment continues which hampers the national effort. 

While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we want to 
inform you that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided 
a truly National Government is formed. We are prepared to put aside 
for the present all questions about the future, though as we have indi¬ 
cated we hold definite views about it. But in the present the National 
Government must be a Cabinet Government with full power, and must 
not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In 
regard to Defence we have already stated what in our opinion the posi¬ 
tion should be. At present we feel that sucb an arrangement is the 
very minimum that is essential for the functioning of a National Gov¬ 
ernment and for making the popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions we have put forward 
are not ours only but may be considered to be the unanimous demand 
of the Indian people. On these matters there is no difference of opin¬ 
ion among various groups and parties and the difference is as between 
the Indian people as a whole and the British Government. Such differ¬ 
ences as exist in India relate to constitutiopal changes in the future. 
We are agreeable to the postponement of this issue so that the largest 
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possible measure of unity might be achieved in the present crisis for the 
defence of India. It would be a tragedy that even when there is this 
unanimity of opinion in India the British Government should prevent a 
free National Government from functioning, and from serving the cause 
of India as well as the larger causes for which millions are suffering and 
dying today. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 


15. Hour of Poril for India^ 


In this hour of peril for India, many Indians in distant and foreign 
countries have cabled to me expressing their earnest desire to come back 
to their homeland in order to share in these perils and dangers in the 
defence of the motherland from all aggression and invasion.* I entirely 
share these sentiments and I am convinced that it is the duty of every 
Indian, who can do so, to return to India and face the dangers that 
threaten us. I trust that those in authority will facilitate this return. 

A\^atever the result of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
duty of every Indian is to serve and defend India to the uttermost re¬ 
mains. ^^^e cannot run away from this and seek safety. What safety is 
there for us if India is in danger? Who lives if India perishes? India 
calls and every Indian man and woman must listen to that call. Let 
each one of us stick to his post of duty whatever befalls. Let the old 
and the infirm and weak of heart think in terms of evacuation and of 
running away from duty. There is going to be no evacuation for us 
from this dear country of ours or from one place to another. We hold 
to it till death severs the connection. May we prove worthy of her and 
of the glorious heritage she has handed down to us. 

1. Sfatement to the press, New Delhi, 10 April 1942. Ndf/omri Herald, 11 April 
1942. 

2. During the weeks Cripps was in Delhi, the Japanese advance towards India 
continued. News about their occupation of the Andaman Islands was known on 
25 March, and about British evacuation of Tanngu on 1 April, and of Prome 
on 3 April. Colombo was bombed on 5 April and Vizagapatom and Cocanada 
on 6 April and Trincomalee, the headquarters of the British fleet, on 9 April. 
Japanese warships were known to be at large in the Bay of Bengal and the 
Japanese command of the sea apjHoaches to the Indian coast had not so far 
bem disputed. 
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16. To Stafford Crlpps^ 


New Delhi 
April 11, 1942 


Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have just received your letter of April 10th and I must confess that my 
colleagues and I were considerably surprised to read it. I am sending 
you this reply immediately and can only deal briefly here with some of 
the points ^ou have rais^. 

The points covered by our original resolution are important and repre¬ 
sent my Committee’s well-considered views on the British proposals as 
a whole.^ But we pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate 
to the future they might be set aside, as we were anxious to assume 
responsibility for India’s government and defence in this hour of danger. 
This responsibility could only be undertaken, however, if it was real 
responsibility and power. 

As regards the division of functions between the Defence Minister 
and the War Minister you did not give illustrative lists, as requested by 
us, and referred us to the previous list of the Defence Minister's func¬ 
tions, which, as you know, we had been wholly unable to accept.® In 
your letter under reply you mention certain subjects, directly or indirect¬ 
ly related to the war, which will be administered by other departments. 
^ far as the Defence Minister is concerned, it is clear that his func¬ 
tions will be limited by the first list that you sent. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the normal powers of the 
Commander-in-Chief.* Indeed we went beyond this and were prepared 
to agree to further powers being given to him as War Minister. But 
it is clear that the British Government’s conception and ours in r^ard 
to defence differ greatly. For us it means giving it a national character 

1. The letter from Aad to Cripps was drafted by Jawaharlal. A'.I.C.C. Papers, 
File No. 26, 1942, N.M.M.L. Also printed in The Transfer of Power, 1942-7, 
(London, 1970), Volume I, pp. 743-745. Released to the press on 11 April 
1942. 

2. Cripps had written fliat he would not deal with the points in the Working 
Committee resolution "as they were clearly not the reason for your decision”. 

3. This point was discussed at length in Azad's letter of 10th. See ante, item 14. 

4. Cripps had said that "Nothing further could have been done by way of giving 
responsibility for Defence services to representative Indian members without 
jeopardising the immediate defence of India under die Commander-in-Chief. 
This d^ence is, as you know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty's Government, while unity of Command essential in the interests of 
the Allied he^ to. India.” 
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and calling upon every man and woman in India to participate in it. 
It means trusting our own people and seeiking their full cooperation in 
this great effort. The British Government's view seems to be based on 
an utter lack of confidence in the Indian people and in uathholding real 
power from them. You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility 
of His Majesty's Government in regard to defence. That duty and 
responsibility cannot be discharged effectively unless the Indian people 
are made to have and feel their responsibility, and the recent past stands 
witness to this. The Government of India do not seem to realise that 
the war can only be fought on a popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time after thre6 weeks sug¬ 
gested a change in the constitution is hardly correct. In the course of 
our talks reference was made to it, but it is true that we did not lay 
stress on it as we did not want to introduce new issues. But when you 
stated explicitly in your letter that we had agreed that no constitutional 
changes could be made during the war, we had to deny this and correct 
your impr^sion. 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and pain¬ 
ed us.*^ It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration in the 
British Government’s attitude as our negotiations . proceeded. What 
we were told in our very first talk with you is now denied or explained 
away. You told me then that there would be a National Government 
which would function as a Cabinet and that the position of the Viceroy 
would be analogous to that of the King in England vis-tf-Vts his Cabinet 
In r^rd to the India Office, you told me, that you were surprised that 
no one had so far mentioned this important matter, and that the prac¬ 
tical course was to have this attached or incorporated with the Domi¬ 
nions’ office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told us during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time 
during our talks was mentioned by you. You refer to the ‘absolute 


$. Arguing against the Congress suggestion that a truly Nahonal Government be 
formed like a "cabinet Government with full powers," Cripps said fftat 
"without constitutional changes of a most oon^licated character and cm a very 
large scale this would not be possible." If such a system were introduced 
convention, the nominated members would be re^nsible to themselves alone 
which "would in fact constitute an absolute dictatmship of the majority." This, 
he argued, wouM not be acceptable to the minorities and therefcm >vould be 
inconsistott with the pledges of His Majesty’s Government. "In a country such 
as India where communal divisions are stHl so deep, an ineq)onsible majority 
Govemmoit of this kind is not possible." 
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dictatorship of the majority/ It is astonishing that such a statement 
should be made in this connection and at this stage. This difficulty is 
inherent in any scheme of a mixed cabinet formed to meet an emer¬ 
gency, but there are many ways in which it can be provided for. Had 
you raised this question we would have discussed it and found a satisfac¬ 
tory solution. The whole approach to this question has been that a mixed 
cabinet should be formed and should cooperate together. We accqjted 
this. We are not interested in the Congress as such gaining power, 
but we are interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom 
and power. How the Cabinet should be formed and should function 
was a question which might have been considered after the main ques¬ 
tion was decided; that is, the extent of povt^ which the British Govern¬ 
ment would give up to the Indian people. Because of this we never 
discussed it with you or even referred to it. Nevertheless you have 
raised this matter for the first time, in what is presumably your last 
letter to us, and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue 
between us. 

You will remember that in my very first talk with you, I pointed out 
that the communal or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon 
as the British Government made up its mind to transfer real power and 
responsibility, the other questions could be tackled successfully by those 
concerned. You gave me the impression that you agreed with this 
approach. 

We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a 
policy of encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or group 
we belonged, would be able to come together and find a common line of 
action. But, unhappily, even in this grave hour of peril, the British 
Government is unable to give up its wrecking policy. We are driven to 
the conclusion that it attaches more importance to holding on to its 
mle in India, as long as it can, and promoting discord and disruption 
here with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India against 
the aggr^sion and invasion that overhang it. To us, and to all Indians, 
the donainant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and it is 
by that test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letters to me. I pre¬ 
sume that you have no objection now to our publishing our original 
resolution, your letters to us, and our letters to you.* 


Yours sincerely, 
A. K. Azad 

6. The correqxMidence as well as the Congress Worldng Committee resolution 
were released to the press on 11 April 1942- 
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17« To Franklin D. Rooaovalt* 


New Delhi 
April 12, 1942 


Dear Mr. President, 

I am venturing to write to you as I know that you are deeply interested 
in the'Indian situation today and its reactions on the war. The failure 
of Sir Stafford Cripps's mission to bring about a settlement betw^n the 
British Government and the Indian people must have distressed you, 
as it has distressed us. As you know we have stru^ed for long years 
for the ind^iendence of India, but the peril of today made us desire 
above everything else that an opportunity should be given to us to 
organize a real national and popular resistance to the aggressor and 
invader. We were convinced that the right way to do this would have 
been to give freedom and independence to our people and ask them to 
defend it. That would have lighted a spark in millions of hearts, which 
would have developed into a blazing hre of resistance which no aggressor 
could have faced successfully. 

If that was not to be as we wished it and considered necessary for 
the purposes of the war, the least that we considered essential was the 
formation of a traly National Government today with power and res¬ 
ponsibility to organize resistance on a popular basis. Unfortunately 
even that w'as not considered feasible or desirable bv the British Govern- 
ment. I do not wish to trouble you with the details of what took place 
during the negotiations that have unfdrtunatdy failed for the present. 
You have no doubt been kept informed about them by your representa¬ 
tives here. I only wish to say how anxious and eager we were, and still 
are, to do our utmost for the defence of India and to associate ourselves 
with the larger causes of freedom and democracy. To us it is a tragedy 
that we cannot do so in the way and in the measure we would like to. 
We would have liked to stake everything in the defence of our country, 
to fight with all the strength and vitality that we possess, to couiit no 
cost and no sacrifice as too great for repelling the invader and securing 
freedom and independence for our country. 

Our present resources may be limited, for the industrialization of our 
country has been hindered by the policy pursued in the past by the 
British Government in India. We are a disarmed people. But our war 
potential is very great, our manpower vast and our great spaces, as in 


1. A Bunch of Old Letters, (Bombay, 1960), pp. 479-480. 
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China, would have helped us. Our production can be speeded up great¬ 
ly with the cooperation of capital and labour. But all this war poten¬ 
tial can only be utilised fully when the government of the country is 
intimately associated with and representative of the people. A govern¬ 
ment divorced from the people cannot get a popular response which is 
so essential; much less can a foreign government, which is inevitably 
disliked and distrusted, do so. 

Danger and peril envelop us and the immediate future is darkened by 
the shadovi^ of possible invasion and the horrors that would follow, as 
they have followed Japanese aggression in China. The failure of Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s mission has added to the difficulties of the situation 
and reacted unfavourably on our people. But whatever the difficulties 
we shall face them with all our courage and will to resist. Though the 
way of our choice may be closed to us, and we are unable to associate 
ourselves with the activities of the British authorities in India, still we 
shall do our utmost not to submit to Japanese or any other aggression 
and invasion. We, who have struggled for so long for freedom and 
against an old aggression, would prefer to perish rather than submit to a 
new invader. 

Our sympathies, as we have so often declared, are with the forces 
fighting against fascism and for democracy and freedom. With free¬ 
dom in our own country, those sympathies could have been translated 
into dynamic action. 

To your great country, of which you are the honoured head, we send 
greetings and good wishes for success. And to you, Mr. President, on 
whom so many all over the world look for leadership in the cause of 
freedom, we would add our assurances of our high regard and esteem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. The Congress and the Cripps Offer^ 


Question: Why did the Congress take a fortnight to reject the 
Cripps proposals? To what extent were you ready for participating 

1. Interview to the press. New Delhi, 12 April 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
13 A|M:iI 1942; from The Hindu, 13 April 1942; and from tiie Cot^ess Bulletin 
No. 2, 1942. 
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in the war eflftHt? Was it only a question of the powers of the 
Commander-in'Chief or was your conception of defence different 
from that of Cripps? Is it not true as Sir Stafford Cripps said in 
his broadcast yesterday that “parties and individuals vied with one 
another in a competition to discover the greatest number of defects”, 
and as a result they forgot the vital part of the document—“full 
and free self-government for India”? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is true that we took a fortnight or more in these 
discussions. That surely indicates our extreme desire not to break, but 
to come to some kind of settlement, which is honourable. 

' (j 

Today the dominant factor is the imminent peril to India and I want 
you to appreciate what I say. We agreed to things which during the 
last twenty-two years we would never have dreamt of agreeing to or even 
coming near to them. In th«e twenty-two years we have stood for some 
objective. Not only the Congress but vast numbers of people outside 
the formal folds of the Congress, and all the communal organisations, 
have demanded independence. 

For the first time in these twenty-two years, I swallowed many a bit¬ 
ter pill when I said I was prepared to agree to many things so as some¬ 
how to come to an agreement. 

At no time it was suggested by the Congress that the normal powers 
of the Commander-in-Chief for carrying on the war in an effective way 
should be interfered with. But in addition to his powers as Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief, he is at present having other powers which are really those 
of a Defence Minister. The removal of Defence from the responsibili¬ 
ties of the new government made the position of the Defence Minister 
absurd and ridiculous. 

I did want to throw all my sympathy and all the energy I possess into 
the organisation of the defence of India. According to my conception 
of the defence of India, I wanted hundreds of millions of Indians in the 
army. It was not a conception of just an army functioning, but of every 
man and woman doing something for the war, of making it a 'popular 
war' and of our carrying on defence even if trained armies in the field 
failed. 

The military way is to fight as long as you can and when you feel you 
have lost the battle, to surrender. The conception of popular resistance 
is no surrender, whether the soldios die or live. 'That is the conc^tion 
that China has given us, and the same conception is lately seen in 
Russia. And that is the conception we want in India. 

Our coQcq>tion was one of developing a citizen army or militia. To 
the last moment it was not dear whether, even if we agreed to jdn the 
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government, we could develc^ a citizen army. What wc were ulti¬ 
mately told was that the matter would lie within the discretion of the 
Commander-in-Chief and that he would not come in the way, that is, 
in certain circumstances the Commander-in-Chief would agree. If he 
did not agree, we had always the option to resign, we were told. That 
is not the way to bring about any arrangement or settlemait. 

Our whole approach was one of lighting a spark in the minds of the 
hundreds of millions of Indians. It was not an easy responsibility for 
anyone to undertake. Neverthdess we felt that circumstances demand¬ 
ed it and whatever our grievances with the British Government, whatever 
the past history of our relations, we could not allow that to come in the 
way of what we considered our duty to our country at present. The 
only thing that troubled us all the time was: Can we discharge that duty 
well? Can we make India hum as an organised unit of resistance mak¬ 
ing the people feel that this is their war? And for Sir Stafford to say 
that we are bargaining and using the language of the market-place or of 
a pettyfogging lawyer,* shows that Sir Stafford, I regret to say, consid¬ 
ers, as most British statesmen consider, the whole question from the 
standpoint that they alone are right and those who are against them are 
not only in the wrong but damnably wrong — a standpoint which in this 
wide world is peculiar only to England and which is an indication of a 
singularly complaisant attitude. 

Q: If, as you say, you were not bargaining with Cripps, then why 

did it take so long to reject the proposal^? 

JN: But for our great desire to reach a settlement, the talks would 
have broken down at an earlier stage. 

At first, a certain formula was given by Sir Stafford according to which 
the Commander-in-Chief was to be the War Minister, and the Defence 
Minister was to be entrusted with certain functions. Attached to the 
formula was a list—■ practically exhaustive — of the functions to be en¬ 
trusted to the Defence Minister. They were—propaganda, canteens, 
petroleum, amenities, stationery and subjects of that kind. These sub¬ 
jects were such that they would have made the Defence Minister’s posi¬ 
tion ridiculous in the eyes of the public. Therefore it was not accepted 
by the Congress Worldng Committee.. Thai came a new formula at 


2. Cripps said in his broadcast that the Congress was bargaining and that "this 
aitical and onconstructive attitude, natural enough in the law courts or in the 
market-place, is not Ae best way of arriving at a comf^omise, but compromise 
there must be if a strong and free India is to come into being.” 
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the instance of a third party, but presumably with Sir Stafford's appro¬ 
val, with no list of subjects attached.® 

In the Working Committee's opinion, this afforded a basis for arriv¬ 
ing at an agreed formula for Defence, but the real important point was 
— what subjects will be transferred to the Defence Minister? Sir 
Stafford did not rq>ly to a letter of ours asking for a list of these sub¬ 
jects. At no stage did we receive that list. At this point, the Working 
Committee d^ided that carrying on conespondence was taking up too 
much time and that the time had come when the matter should be 
settled by a personal interview. It was at that stage that Maulana Azad 
and myself had our last interview with Sir Stafford Cripps.'* 

If you had asked me before that interview what exactly the position 
was, it would have been difficult for me to answer, but I would have 
said there was seventy-five per cent chance of an agreement coming. 

In that interview we discussed the last Deface formula and other 
matters. And were really astonished that all the premises and assump¬ 
tions, which we had in our mind for ten days and which we had been 
arguing, had no foundation at all. When we pressed Sir Stafford to 
give a list of subjects, he referred us to the Army Manual. He went 
into a long disquisition as to how the Indian Army became what it was 
today. He made it clear this was not an Indian Army at all but an 
outgrowth and an offshoot of the British Army, entirely controlled by the 
Imperial Staff in England, whose agent was the Commander-in-Chi^. I 
tried to point out to him that whatever their present conception, it was 
quite essential, so far as the Indian Army was concerned, that it must 
be looked upon by the Indian people as a National Army. Sir Stafford's 
attitude was, however, rigid, and in the end he said that a list of sub¬ 
jects was already given with his original formula. 

Sir Stafford even refused to follow the Australian model® saying that 
Mr. Curtin® in Australia had greater powers than Mr. Churchill in 
England. As regards the citizen army, Sir Stafford said that the matter 
would be within the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief, and he 


3. See ante, p. 197. 

4. The reference is to the interview hdd on 9 April 1942 in the evening. 

5. The Australian War Cabinet consisted of the Prime Minister and the Ministers 
of Army and Navy, and for Supply. The Prime Minister, who was the Chairman 
of the War Cabinet, was also the Minister of Defence Coordination, and all 
major administrative decisions affecting the Army, Navy and Air Force were 
taken by him. 

6. John Curtin (1885-1945); Member, House of Representatives of Australia, 
1928-31, and 1934-45; Lrader of the Opposition, 1935-41; Prime Minister of 
Australia, 1941-45. 
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hoped the Commander'in-Chief would probably agree. If he did not 
agree, it was open to the Minister to resign. As I said before, this was 
not the way to Ining about a setdemmt. 

That is not the way to fight a war ■— the lackadaisical way of the 
Viceroy’s House and the Government of India. If there is a National 
Government, everybody will have to work or get out. It is not an even¬ 
ing dress war. It is work, work, work. Those who sit to dinner in 
evening dress at 8.15 are not going to win this war. 

Q: How would you raise a citizen army without the necessary 
equipment? 

JN: Well, I can cite the examples of China and Spain. The former 
is now self-sufficient so far as small arms are concerned. In India, with 
a National Government, we could have doubled or trebled the produc¬ 
tion of our factories. We could have sacrificed luxuries and turned 
those factories producing non-essential goods into factories for small arms. 
The whole conception of a citizen array is a practical conception, a 
psychological conception, an essential concqition. 

Recently, a person who had become a German prisoner and had 
managed to escape told me and others what the Germans' thought of 
the Indian troops, how much they had been impressed by their courage 
and efficiency in action. The Germans said, “It is a magnificent army. 
What could we not do, if we had such people to draw upon? If they 
fight like this in a mercenary capacity, how much better they would fight 
if they thought they were fighting for their own freedom!” It is really 
a question of psychological approach. 

Q: Was there any understanding about the formation of a Nation¬ 
al Government when the talks b^an? 

JN: From the beginning, the impression which Sir Stafford had given 
was that the new Govamment would be a National Government. Sir 
Stafford had himself used the words “National Cabinet.” He had also 
said that the petition of the Viceroy would be analc^ous to that of the 
King, in other words, a constitutional head. The language used by Sir 
Stafford had led us to assume that everything was being transferred except 
Etefence and that the Viceroy would not interfere with the decision of 
the Cabinet though he might have special powers such as in connection 
with the states or some major issues. So the question of the new govern¬ 
ment’s powers was not even discussed. At the last interview on Thurs¬ 
day night, however, the picture which Stafford gave showed that the 
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premises and assumptions on which we had been arguing had no real foun* 
dation. Sir Stafford b^an to talk of the Viceroy's “Executive Council" 
and not a “National Comnment". Names do make a difference. If 
we go round the country, talking about the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
what would the people think? We agreed to the legal phraseology, but 
contrary to our old assumptions. Sir Stafford made it perfectly clear that 
there would be no essential change, legal or even by way of any conven¬ 
tions to begin with, between the position of the Viceroy’s Council today 
and the position of the Viceroy’s Council tomorrow when it came into 
existence. 

Q: What do you think was the reason for the change in Sir 

Stafford’s attitude? 

JN: Sir Stafford might have used words and phrases in a sense differ¬ 
ent from ours, or he might have been pulled up by his ‘Senior partners’ 
in England.'^ It was obvious that there had been some trouble between 
him and others, and not between him and us.” 

We went on agreeing to proposals after proposals because of the im¬ 
mediate pressure of events. We even conceded that it might continue 
to be called the Viceroy’s Executive Council and not a Cabinet, but we 
wanted to know the conventions that must govern the Council. Sir 
Stafford said he was totally unable to say anything on the subject, be¬ 
cause it lay at the discretion of the Viceroy, and that it was for us 
Indians to go to the Viceroy later on and discuss the matter with him. 
Sir Stafford was sure that the Viceroy would take a reasonable view of it. 

For the present, the whole thing boils down to this, that we agree to 
join the Viceroy’s Council practically unconditionally, except for a very 


7. llie Viceroy had reacted sharply to Cripps’s talking to the Indian leaders about 
the ‘Cabin^ and the powers of the Viceroy and the Commander-In-Chief in 
the new Executive Coundl. The War Cabinet, on 6 April 1942, cautioned 
Cripps about the powers of the Viceroy-in-Council, and on 9 April 1942, ask¬ 
ed him what he meant by his references to a National Government or the 
Indianisation of the new Executive Council. Cripps cabled on 10 April 1942 
that he was ready to hand over the responsibility of n^tiations if he was 
not trusted by his colleague. 

8. On 11 April 1942, Louis Johnson wrote to Franklin Roosevelt, “To my anuue- 
ment when a satisfactory solution seemed certain, with unimportant conces¬ 
sions, Cripps with embarrassment tokl me that he could not change die origi¬ 
nal draft declaration without Churchill's approval and that Churchfll had cabled 
him that he would give no approval unless Wavell and the Viceroy sqianitely 
sent their own code cables unqualifiedly endorsing any change Crqips wanted. I 
never lost confidence until dien. London wanted a Congress rrfusal. Why?” 
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vague picture of what would happen in the future. The picture he put 
forward to us was really the August Oflfer, repeated with minor changes. 
When I mentioned this to him he was very hurt. 

Q: Sir Stafford Cripps, in his letter to Maulana Azad, dated 10 April 
1942, chaiged that the Congress had, for the first time, asked for 
big changes immediately in the constitution. What have you to 
say to this? 

JN: The reference in Azad’s letter was intended only to remove a mis¬ 
understanding. In one of his letters Sir Stafford had said that the Con¬ 
gress had agreed that there should be no constitutional changes in the 
interim period. As this was not conect, the President explained the 
Congress stand. The Congress had merely said that it did not want to 
enter into an argument now on these constitutional questions, but it 
made no commitment of the kind that we agreed not to ask for any 
immediate constitutional changes. Our position was this, ‘while we are 
not agreeing, we are not pressing this.' It is not an issue at present; Sir 
Stafford was not, therefore, correct in saying that a major issue had been 
raised. 

You are all aware of the offer made by Mr. Churchill, at a critical time 
in the war, to France for a union with England. I only suggested that Par¬ 
liament should pass a small bill of six sections* giving independent status 
to India and agreeing to the principle of self-determination, and that 
other details, communal and other, could be left out for settlement later. 
If that had been done, the whole approach to the question would have 
become different —as betw’een England and India and also between the 
ccMumunities. The Congress point of view was this that they were pre¬ 
pared to have a National Government for war purposes, but as regards 
the future government, they were prepared to leave for future considera¬ 
tion the question of detailed and precise proposals for the future govern¬ 
ment. However, the present proposals would have also to be consider¬ 
ed from the viewpoint of the future. If the independence of India was 
not accepted in principle, it would have a very bad psychological effect 
on the people. 

Q: Sir Stafford refers in his last letter of 10 April to the *t 3 n:anni- 
cal rule of a majority' if the Congress demands had been accepted. 
What have you to say about this? 

JN: I want to make it perfectly dm that throughout our talks and 
correspondence, except for the last two letters, there was no reference at 
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all at any stage in the slightest degree to the question of a majority rule 
much as we disliked it. 

We accepted the idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different 
groups representing different ideologies in the country, some coming 
among o^eis from the Muslim League, some from the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and some from the Sikhs. We acc^ted that, although it was a 
thing which would have made the functioning of the National Govern¬ 
ment very difficult. At no stage did we discuss the number of the 
members from the different groups. We did not discuss it because we, 
speaking on behalf of the Congress, never laid stress on the Congress 
having this or that. We wanted no power for the Congressr We al¬ 
ways talked in terms of what the National Government would have, 
whoever might be there and whatever their numbers. We talked of it 
as a group and what power that group should have. The communal 
issue in any form was never discuss^ except that Sir Stafford Cripps 
often repeated one formula, that he was only concerned with agreement 
between three groups in India, the British Government, the Congress 
and the Muslim League. He did not care whether others agreed or not, 
but if any of these three did not agree the scheme fell through. 

For the first time this question was definitely emphasised by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in his letter dated April 10 in which he used the phrase 
‘tyrannical rule of the nfeijority’. For an eminent lawyer and constitu¬ 
tionalist like Sir Stafford to use such a phrase in this manner is extra¬ 
ordinary. We were thinking in terms really not even of a legislature 
but of a Cabinet consisting of fifteen persons. What would be the pro¬ 
portions of the different groups in that Cabinet we never discussed. 
\Vhat was the harm even if there was the so-called Congress majority 
in it, though the Congress was not thinking on these lines. But Sir 
Stafford’s mind was continually functioning, balancing the different com¬ 
munal groups. Suppose, then, in a Cabinet of fifteen there was a Con¬ 
gress majority of eight or nine. It was of no use because new Cabinets 
cannot function and do not function, especially in war time, on the basis 
of majority. There must be a certain homogeneity or common outlook; 
otherwise the Cabinet may break up. Sir Stafford had been continuously 
reminding us of the ultimate sanction of resignation. If we had that 
ultimate sanction, so also every group in that Cabinet had that ultimate 
sanction. So the talk of the tyranny of the majority is amazing and 
fantastic nonsense. 

In one of his letters. Sir Stafford, while dealing with a point, mention¬ 
ed that he had seen something or the othiM in the Hindu pr«s’. When 
further questioned, he said he meant The Hindustan Times. That in 
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it^lf shows how he was continually thinking in regard to every matter 
in terms of Hindu and Muslim, which ev^ Mr. Jinnah does not do. 

Q: Do you think Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Savarkar would have sup¬ 
ported the Congress proposals? 

JN: I cannot conceive of Mr. Jinnah or Dr. Savarkar really disagreeing 
with anything that the Congress had said to Sir Stafford Cripps in re¬ 
gard to the proposals for the immediate present.® 

Q: Despite all the efforts of the Congress and yours, the talks 
failed. Still, do you wholeheartedly support the Congress position? 

JN: It was my greatest desire to find a way out and make India func¬ 
tion effectively for defence and make the war a popular effort. So great 
was my desire that some things I have stood for during the last quarter 
of a century, and which I could never have imagined for a moment I 
would ^ve up, I now agreed to give them up. I am convinced perso¬ 
nally that it is impossible for us to agree to the proposals as they even¬ 
tually emerged from the British Government’s mind. I am in complete 
and wholehearted agreement with the Congress resolution and the 
letters of the Congress President. 

Q: Since the British are completely iiivolved in this international 
war, is it not unreasonable for the Indian leaders not to come to 
some compromise with the British? After all India is not the crux 
of the war. 

JN: Today India is the crux of the war. The only other really import¬ 
ant theatre is the Russian theatre. These are the two important theatres 
of war, very little else eounts for the present. Much will, of course, 
depend in the next two or three months on the Russo-German war, a 
great deal will depend in India on what happens as between Germany 
and Russia. But apart from that India is going to be for the next three 

9. Savarkar, in reply to Stafford Cripps's telegram of 9 April 1942, stated that if “a 
National Government is to be formed for the period of the War for carrying 
on the War effectively in the defence of India, then the Hindu Maha.sabha vrill 
have no hesitation in joining such a National Government," provided it did 
not bind the Hindu Mahasabha to accept the otho: provisions of the declara¬ 
tion. Jinnah told Cripps on 25 March 1942 that the Muslim League would 
join the National Governmoit provided the Viceroy would treat the Council 
as a Cabinet, 
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or four months the crux of the war. It will make a difference to the 
length of the war and the intensity of the war. Because of that every 
country in the world realises the importance of India except, of course, the 
big people in New Delhi and Whitehall — they are slow of understand- 
ing and comprehension — and therefore you have these frantic radio ap¬ 
peals from C^rmany and Japan. 

Every party knows that India can function effectively only if the 
Indian people function effectively. It does not matter how hard a few 
brass-hats work. If today a National Gk>vemment in India said, “We 
are going to arm the Indian people, we may not have the best of the 
modem arms, aeroplanes, tanfo, but we are going to arm them with 
such guns as we can have”, think how the world situation will change, 
what reactions it will have in Germany and Japan and also in the 
Allied countries! 

Q: Would the breakdown of the talks in New Delhi make a dif¬ 
ference to the Congress attitude of non-embanassment of the 
British? 

JN: Naturally, the public reaction in India to the breakdown will be 
one of irritation against the British Govemmoit; nevertheless the issues 
before the country are so grave that no responsible person can talk lightly 
about them or just consider them in terms of bitter reactions to events. 
We cannot afford to be bitter because bitterness clouds the mind and 
affects the judgment at a moment of grave crisis. 

The fundamental fector is not what the British Government does to 
us or what we do to it although that is very important; the fundamen¬ 
tal factor is the peril to India and what we are going to do about it. 
Therefore, certainly, in ^ite of all that has happened, we are not going 
to embarrass the British war effort in India or the effort of our American 
friends, who may come here. We want production to go on full speed 
ahead. We want the people to hold to their jobs and not run away 
from them. We cannot participate in Britain's war effort, and there¬ 
fore the problem before us is that without participating in that war 
effort and without embarrassing it, how to organise our own war dffort on 
our own basis of a free and independent India. I hope the A.I.C.C., at 
its meeting in a fortnight's time, will consider this problem and tell us 
what to do about it. 

Q: How do you think India can defend itsdf? 

JN: OnTy the state can defend a country. We axe not in the state. 
We cannot raise a citizen army. Neveithdess, since diis crisis came 
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before us, we have started an intensified programme of self-sufficiency 
and self-protection. It is an attempt to (Kganise rural areas as well as 
urban areas as far as possible, possibly more in respect of food and cloth, 
because transport is failing us. We started this programme so that we 
could build up regional sdf-sufficient units, which could carry on, even 
though rail and motor transport failed. 

Naturally these units cannot resist an invading army. But they form 
the background of any resistance that the state or we might organise. 
They can help by preventing disorder, increasing production and pre¬ 
venting paiiic from spreading, and in future, they might become the 
reservoir from which more efficient units of resistance might be drawn 
and trained. If we were in the Government, we could have immediately 
approached the problem in that way. But today if we make an attempt 
in that direction, we would meet, not with Japanese but British resist¬ 
ance. If the Government of India is wise enough, it should not come 
in our way in devdoping this movement. It is not a movement to break 
laws. It is a movement which indirectly helps the war effort. 

I cannot tolerate the idea that I should sit idle, or the people should 
sit idle in their houses, while the battle for India is being fought be¬ 
tween foreign armies, and the Japanese are invading the country. How 
we can function depends on changing circumstances. In the actual 
area of invasion we might function in one way and in another area in a 
different way. But the background will be the same, that is, we are not 
going to surrender to the invader. Just as we have not given in to the 
British during the last twenty-two years, in the same way we are certainly 
not going to give in to a foreign invader. I want to fight this idea that 
we must remain passive, that we cannot do anything against the Japa¬ 
nese invader, that the one is really as good or as bad as the other. I 
cannot tolerate these conceptions. I am not going to give in to Britain 
if it wants to exploit or rule over India. Much less do I want the 
Indian people to give in or be passive to the Japanese. I want them 
to resist the Japanese to the uttermost, resist them in the Congress way, 
which is open to us, and which can be applied by a large population, 
that is, not giving supplies and embarrassing them in every way that a 
widely spr^d population can. Remember that an invading army after 
all operates in a limited area. On its right and l^t flanks it comes 
into touch with the local population. Over wide areas no army is 
present. 

It is our duty and the Congressmen’s duty and the duty of all other 
persons to carry out this programme of sdf-protectirMi and self-suffici¬ 
ency to the utmost. May be we have to take up guerilla warfare. 
1 know what the Congress will decide. But it is this foundation. 
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and this organiusation that we are building up^ that will ultimatdy hdp 
us to meet the present situation. My general advice is: Do not su^ 
mit or surrender, do not give supplies, noncoopeiate widi the aggressor, 
embarrass him in every way. Fighting will be done by the armed fmces. 

There is a difference in the approach to the r^istance we have been 
offering to the British in India and our approach to the resistance to a 
new invader. We submit to neither, of course; but as you know, for 
the last two and a half years we have expressed our sympathy with cer¬ 
tain larger causes; we have expressed our intense antipathy to fascism 
and Nazism, to what the Japanese have done in China and Manchuria. 
And so far as our foreign outlook is concerned, during the last many 
years we have followed a definite line that influences us immediately in 
regard to our attitude to this war. Before the war we criticised the policy 
of appeasement in Munich. That outlook governs us today also. I do 
feel definitely that it would be a tragedy for the world if Germany and 
Japan won this war and dominated the world. I don’t want that to 
happen. I would have liked to play my part in this world drama more 
effectively. That was why I went to the utmost limit to come to terms 
with the British Government. 

Our policy as laid down by Mahatma Gandhi and others was not one 
of causing embarrassment except psychological embarrassment. If our 
approach had not been one of sympathy, our attitude would have been 
one of direct embarrassment and we could have broken the whole war 
effort in India, both in regard to production and in regard to the army 
proper. We did not do that because of wider sympathy for the larger 
cause; while we wanted to dissociate ourselves from the activities of the 
British Government, we did not want to embarrass them. 

In r^ard to the Japanese invasion, we are out to embarrass them to 
the utmost because there is a difference between a new invasion and an 
old invasion. But there is another difference also. So far as I am con¬ 
cerned, in spite of the language of high authority it uses, the British 
invasicHi is a played out affair and the new invasion may not be so. But 
ultimately our attitude is governed by our ideological sympathy with 
certain caus^. It is a hateful notion that after five years of war Ghina 
should be defeated. It is a hateful notion that Russia, which represents 
certain human values which mean a gr^t deal to human civilisation, 
^ould be defeated. 

But ultimately, naturally, I have to judge every question from the 
Indian viewpoint. If India perishes I must say — selfishly, if you like 
to call it —it does not do me any good if other nations survive. 

Q: Do you not think that Indians are more anti-British in their 

sentiment compared to their anti-Jaj^nese feelings? 
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JN: So fer as I know India, and I know it tolerably wdl, the major 
sentiment in India naturally is (me of hostility to the British in India. 
You cannot root out 150 years of past histoiy and all that happened in 
those years. It has sunk deep down into the Indian mind. Suppose 
we had come to an agreement and had to convert or change that senti¬ 
ment suddenly, we could have done it if we could have given a sensa¬ 
tion of freedom to the people of India. 

The fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. It is not pro-Japanese sentiment. It is anti-British sentiment 
that may occasionally lead individuals to express pro-Japanese views. But 
this is short-sightedness. It is a slave’s sentiment and a slave’s way of 
thinking that to get rid of one person who is dominating us we can ex¬ 
pect another person to hdp us and in turn not dominate us later. A 
lover of freedom ought not to think that way. 

It distresses me that any Indian should talk of the Japanese liberating 
India. The whole past history of Japan has been one of dominating 
others. Japan comes here either for imperialist reasons straightway or 
to fight with the British Government. Anyhow, whatever the reason, if 
it comes here, it will not come here to' liberate. 

Q: If an army comes here under the leadership of Subhas, what 

should be our reaction to it? 

JN: I do not, frankly speaking, doubt the bona fides of Mr. Bose.*® I 
think he has come to a certain conclusion, which I think is wrong, but 
nevertheless a conclusion which he thinks is for the good of India. We 
parted company with him many years ago. Since then we have drifted 
further apart and today we are very far from each other. It is not good 
enough for me, because of my past friendship and because I do not chal¬ 
lenge his motives, to say anything against him. But I do realise that 
the way he has chosen is utterly wrong, a way which I not only cannot 


10. Subhas Bose escaped from India on 16/17 January 1941 and reached Berlin 
in April 1941. He set up a Free India Centre and Axad Hind Radio in Berlin 
in November 1941. He also organised a para-military force, the Indian Legion, 
in January 1942. In February, March and April 1942, Bose in his broad¬ 
casts called upon the Indian people to fight the British, and said the enemies 
of Britain were the allies of Indian freedom. He welcomed the Japanese state¬ 
ment of India for Indians’. Simultaneously in South East Asia, under the 
patronage of Japan, Indian Independence Leagues were formed by Pritam Singh 
and Amar Singh. Mohan Singh formed the Indian National Army or die 
Axad Hind Fauf. The Indian Indepoidence Conference, under the leadership 
of Rash Bdiari Bose, at Tokyo, in March 1942, invited Subhas Bose to be 
dieir leader. 
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accept but must oi^se, if it takes shape. Because any force that may 
come from outside, will really come as a dummy force under Japan^e 
control. It is a bad thing psychologically for the Indian masses to think 
in terms of being liberated by an outside agency. 

I think it is the job and duty of every Indian to be in India today, 
to face the dangers and risks, whatever might happen in India. 

A suggestion was made to me by Colonel Johnson that he would be 
glad if I could go to America on a brief visit. But I decided not to go 
at a time of national peril like the present one. 

Q: What are the possible intentions of Subhas Bose‘vis-a-vis the 
Axis Powers? 

JN: I do not know his intentions. One thing seems to me obvious. 
How Mr. Bose will function I cannot say, but presuming the authenti¬ 
city of the broadcasts, it seems he has taken up a certain position of 
friendship and alliance >vith the Axis Powers and from that certain 
consequences naturally follow. I think it is justifiable, on the basis of 
those broadcasts, which presumably are his, to come to the conclusion 
that he has allioi himself with the Axis Powers, on what conditions and 
terms I cannot say. 

Q: How can the United Nations help India now? 

JN: The best thing they can do is to acknowledge India as an inde¬ 
pendent nation. I am prepared to welcome help and assistance from 
any nation or nations, if they are prepared to recognise India as an inde¬ 
pendent nation. That is all that I desire. I am quite convinced that 
America will like real popular war effort in India. 

Q: Do you agree with Mahatma Gandhi on the question of 
scorched earth policy.^' 

JN: I don't agree with Mahatmaji. Although I have given this 


11. Mahatma Gandhi, in his article on Kxwrched earth policy in Harijan of 22 
March 1942, wrote, “Can we contemplate with equanimity or feel glow of 
bravery and sacrifice at prospect of India’s earth being scorched and everything 
destn^ed in order tiiat enemy’s march may be hampered? I see neither bravery 
nor sacrifice in dteitioymg life or property for ofiFerwe or defence.’’ Because he 
refused to r^ard anyone as an enemy he wanted the people to leave Aeir home¬ 
steads and crops without destroying them. Military requirements, he thought, 
should not aipersede national or humwitarian considerations. 
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Straight answer, it is not a complete answer. I have no doubt that if 
I were in the National Government I would have burnt and destroyed 
everything that could hdp the enemy, not caring whose private property 
it was; but I am afraid if the British Government as constituted today 
follows this policy, it would follow it in a wrong and perverted way, 
thinking partly of hampering India a great deal. Therefore, I am not 
prepared to trust to their scorched earth policy. 

There are many ways of getting over the loss consequent on the adop¬ 
tion of a scorch^ earth policy, like the insurance scheme in Britain. 
There should be a Government guarantee, may be America might come 
into the picture, that every help will be given to rebuild the destroyed 
industries and that they will be given the same shape as before if not 
better. 


19. To Louis Johnson^ 


New Delhi 
April 13, 1942 


My dear Colonel Johnson, 

At the last moment I decided not to go away yesterday and postpon¬ 
ed my departure for a day. I am now leaving this evening for Allaha¬ 
bad. 

As suggested by you I have written a letter to President Roosevelt and 
am sending this to you.* I trust you approve of what I have written. 
Thanking you again and with all good wishes, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, item 17. 


20. Cabis to V.K. Krishna Menon' 


New Delhi 
13.4.42 

Congress decisions about Cripps proposals are contained in the long 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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resolution^ and letters. Resolution was passed on Aiml second es^res- 
sing disagreement about future Dominion Status, claiming independ¬ 
ence, also condemning possible division of India, though accepting prin¬ 
ciple of non-compulsion of territorial areas against their declared will, 
but subject to various conditions; strongly condemning rulers nominat¬ 
ing representatives of states in constituent assembly, and thus ignoring 
entire population. Rulers influencing the making of constitution, yet 
having an option to stay out. Whole conception leading to break-up 
of India, with British forces guarding states, interfering with freedom of 
Union, and encouraging disruptive tendencies. Proposals for present 
were vague, with reservation for Defence which made power’illusory, pre¬ 
vented development of popular mass defence which is essential. Con¬ 
gress however emphasized in view of great crisis that it was prepared to 
set aside all proposals for future, provided responsible National Govern¬ 
ment with Defence was formed now, leaving control of armed forces 
vrith Commander-in-Chief. Cripps made clear at early stages that he 
envisaged National Cabinet with Viceroy as constitutional head like 
King, subject to reservation on Defence. Discussion therefore centred 
round Defence. Cripps suggested division between popular Defence 
Minister and War Minister who was to be the Commander-in-Chief. 
Defence Minister’s proposed functions were trivial and unacceptable to 
Congress. Further formulas for Defence were discussed. Ultimately 
Cripps stated that no substantial change was possible, also stated no 
National Cabinet with joint responsibility was possible, nor could assur¬ 
ances be given about use of Viceroy’s powers with regard to intervention 
and veto. This was entirely at Viceroy’s discretion; may later be discuss¬ 
ed with him. Viceroy also functioning as prime minister. 'Thus no 
major change, only addition of popular representatives to Executive 
Council; legal position unaltered and no assurance even about conven¬ 
tions. Practically rq)eating August Oflfer with minor variations. This 
entirely different picture from what Cripps originally suggested; impossible 
to call this National Government or evoke enthusiasm in people. At no 
stage during talks was any communal or minority difficulty as Congress 
claiming power responsibility for National Government as a whole, and 
question about formation of government defmed. Last letter of CMpps 
surprisingly stated no possibility of National Cabinet with joint responsibi¬ 
lity as this means tyrannical majority rule. This plea at last stage after 
the breakdown of talks without previous discussion, reference was most 
unfair and unjustified. Objection inapplicable to cabinet and in any case 
did not arise then. Ever since Cripps emphasising communal issue in 
old Amery manner and endeavouring divert attention from real issues. 


2. See imte, pp. 188-191. 
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also stressing constitutional issues which not discussed. His whole 
approach has been wrong and vitiated by communal outlook. Congress 
went uttermost limit giving up previous objectives in negotiation. Crax 
of matter was for organisation of national Defence on popular mass basis 
but this is only possible by free National Government. Increasing bit¬ 
terness here and in future impossible to accept anything short complete 
national freedom. United Nations should acknowledge independence 
of India. Meanwhile we are urging people to oppose aggressor invader, 
no submission on any account, but individual resistance is of little 
avail. All India Congress Committee is meeting at Allahabad on 
twenty-eighth. 


Nehru 


21. To Tal Chl-tao' 


New Delhi 
April 13, 1942 

My dear Dr. Tai, 

I am exceedingly grateful to you for the precious gifts that you have 
sent me through Mr. Shen.* I value the inscriptions that you have writ¬ 
ten and I value very especially the small book which was your own 
personal copy of some of Dr. Sun Yat Sen's writings. 

When the Generalissimo came to India your messages of goodwill 
were conveyed to me and I appreciated them very greatly. I must ask 
you to forgive me for not having written to you previously to thank you 
for these messages. Ever since I have come out of prison, I have wanted 
to write to you, but the rush of events and heavy responsibilitiw have 
prevented me from doing so and I crave your forgiveness for this. It 
was a sorrow for me that when you came to India I was unable to see 
you. I do not know when I may have the chance to do so again. But 
in these dark days, when danger and peril surround all of us, it gives 
me strength to think of your friendship and your goodwill. 

I am distressed to leam that you have been unwell. I trast this was 
a passing indisposition and that you have recovered. 

You must know that our n^otiations with the British Government 
have failed again. We tried oqr utmost to come to terms with them, 
even giving up many of our cherished objectives for the moment, for 
the dominating factor in the situation was the danger of invasion of 

1. J.N. Cotrespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Chinese Commissioiier in India at this time. 
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India. We wanted to play a full part in meeting every a^ressor and 
invader and we wanted to mobilise the whole nation for tibis purpose. 
But this could only be done by a free National Government. The British 
Government would not agree to this and wanted to continue the present 
structure and just give us a few high places in the Viceroy’s Council. 
That was an impossible position for us, for we want no high jobs but 
the opportunity to serve and defend our country to the utmost and at 
the same time to play a worthy part as an ally of China and other coun¬ 
tries. We could only have a popular mass effort if the people realised 
that their country was free and had a free National Government. Only 
a free people can fight for freedom. 

I am deeply distressed at the turn events have taken and naturally 
there is great bitterness among our people. Nevertheless we shall en¬ 
deavour to pursue the policy of resisting every invader and aggressor, 
though in the circumstances our hands and feet are tied by British 
authority. 

The next few months are full of peril for India and China, yet I have 
faith in both these countries and in their future. In that faith I shall 
work and do what I can, dreaming of the future when a free China 
and a free India are closely tied together by bonds that cannot break, 
and work together for their own good and the world's good. 

I send you, dear Dr. Tai, my best wishes and cordial regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


22. Rejoinder to Stafford Grippe^ 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders 
going to Colonel Louis Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct 
and is liable to be misunderstood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either 
to Colonel Johnson or to the Congress leaders. There was never any 
question, as I have stated previously, of our asking for mediation or arbi¬ 
tration from anyone and President Roosevelt’s name has been needlessly 
dragged into this matter.® We dealt with Sir Stafford alone though 

1. Statement to the press, New Delhi, 13 April 1942. National Herald, 14 April 
1942. 

2. In his press interview on 12 April 1942 at i^rachi, Cripps said that the role 
played by Cotond Johnson was entirely unofficial and in his individual capadty, 
and reiterated that it was the Congress which first approached Colonel Johnson 
for help and that President Roosevelt had no part in it. 
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others were naturally inter«ted in the developments tiiat were taking 
place. Colonel Johnson did not interfere in any way, though of course 
he expressed his desire that a satisfactory settlement should be reached. 
We are grateful to Colonel Johnson for his friendly approach to our pro¬ 
blems though in the nature of things he could not interfere in what was 
taking place. 

Sir Stafford has told us that the British Government is not going to 
take any further initiative to solve the Indian problem.* We expect no 
initiative from them as they have managed to get completely stuck in 
the rate of their own making. We do not rely on the British Govern¬ 
ment for anything except to obstruct political and economic advance 
in India. The initiative lies with others who do not live in the rate. 
The dominating factor of the situation is the fact that India can only be 
defended effectively as a free country by the people themselves acting 
through their national government, I notice that parts of what I have 
said, torn from their context, have been given publicity by some sections 
of the press and by the radio. This is not fair, I think it is every 
Indian’s duty to refuse submission to every aggression, old and new, and 
to resist it. We cannot and must not submit for that way lies a sur¬ 
render of the soul and spirit Of the nation. But it must be realised that 
effective resistance is not an individual matter and no one can deliver 
the goods except a free national government with power and responsi¬ 
bility, which can enthuse and organize the masses. This patent fact 
cannot be ignored and this is the crux of the question in India. 

3, When asked whether the British Government would reopen the settlement 
question if Indians could arrive at an agreed solution, Cripps had replied that the 
British Government were always prepared to consider any agreed solution if that 
was put to them, but made it clear that the initiative should come from the 
Indians themselves. 


23. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


Allahabad 

15-442 

Sent you express cable from Delhi thirteenth April—466 words.* Foreign 

1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, pp. 227-229. 
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press comments* indicate misunderstanding of situation presuming 
Cripps’s visit strengthened feeling of resistance against aggression 
in spite failure of negotiations. This entirely mistaken. Whole ap¬ 
proach of British Government even at this hour of peril was wrong and 
^misguided by refusing the transfer of real power and emphasizing un¬ 
necessarily communal question, which shocked Indian opinion generally 
including moderates even who were unprepared to accept it. Cripps's 
later attitude anti-Congress, communal and reactionary produced ex¬ 
treme bitterness. Congress decision welcomed almost universally, the 
only criticism being that Congress lowered its demands. Certain that no 
further approach from Congress to British Government. This reaction 
inevitably affecting our programme of resistance against aggression which 
is only effective under full National Government. Would like you make 
position clear to friends and others. 


Nehru 

3. For example, the Star wrote, on 12 April 1942, that the rejection by the Con¬ 
gress of the British Government’s proposals came neither as a shock nor disas¬ 
ter. Jawaharlal’s speech of 7 April 1942 (see post, section 3, item 1.) was cited 
by it as a proof that the failure of the mission had not weakened the feeling of 
resistance against the Japanese. It appreciated Jawaharlal’s role in the negotia¬ 
tions: “he has displayed prudence and restraint in comment_He played the 

part of a statesman.’’ 

24. CabI* to Anita Blaine^ 


Allahabad 

15.4.42 

I am grateful for your message and appreciate your sentiments.® Our 
fundamental position is that only free country can fight for freedom. 
Hence our demand for the recognition of Indian independence. If that 
is recognised other matters are easily adjustable by arbitration. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papas, N.M.M.L. 

Anita Blaine (1866-1945); Amaican philanthropist; founda, School of Educa¬ 
tion, Univasity of Chicago. 

2. In ha cable of 1 April 1942, she reproduced a message she had sent to Amai- 
cans and Englishmen,^ for worldwide mobilisation of public opinion, to make axt 
appeal to Roosevelt to arbitrate between Great Britain and India. This wiiu 
necessary for all who wae involved in the fight for freedom and could not he 
a concern of India and Britain akme. 
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2S. Freodom First* 


Among the many astonishing things that Sir Sta£Ford Cripps said in the 
statements made by him on the eve of his departure was this: that the 
Congress wanted everything or nothing, and now th^ have nothing.^ 
Only the last part of this sentence is true and it has been true all these 
years. But “if Sir Stafford imagines that what we suggested to him was 
all that we have wanted or want today, he was grievously mistaken. For, 
we have wanted and suffered for complete independence in the present 
and the elimination of every foreign control in the political, economic 
and every other domain. We have wanted to live our lives in our own 
way without interference from any outsider. And, though we cannot 
unwrite the history of the past century and a half, the painful memory 
of which will persist, yet we want to remove everything, in so far as we 
can, that might keep the memory of our subjection fresh. We want to 
get rid of this world of Excellencies and Highnesses and the pomp and 
pageantry and wasteful extravagance and incompetence of our British 
rulers. We want to say to them, as I have said before, in the words of 
a great Englishman: ‘You have sat too long here for any good you have 
been doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. In the 
name of God, go’. 

We want much. Our appetite for freedom is insatiable. We are 
hungry for it, and our throats are parched with thirst. It was not what 
we viranted that we told Sir Stafford Cripps, but something that we con¬ 
sidered essential and irreducible if we were to shoulder effectively the 
burden of today and defend this dear country of ours to the uttermost. 
Without this we would remain ineffective and be mere camp-followers 
of those who are in control today, and who have exhibited so often their 
utter incapacity for the task. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 15 April 1942. National Herald, 16 April 
1942. 

2. Cripps was reported to have said this at a press conference on 12 April 1942 
at Karachi. I^ter, at a press conference on 22 April 1942 at London, Cripps 
denied it and said, "1 did not say that at Karachi.... It was shorthand rq>ort 
of a long statement". He elucidated: "what would be correct would be to say 
that they wanted complete power immediately for representative Indians and 
if they could not get Aat complete power for representative Indians then they 
were not prepared to participate in tiie Covemment of India at the present 
stage". 
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It surprises me how far we went in our desire for a settlement. Many 
of the colleagues and even the man-in-the-street came and told me that 
we went too far and gave up many a precious thing that we had so long 
clung to. Yet, we did so deliberately, for we almost forgot everything 
for the moment except the peril to India and our immediate duty to 
defend our motherland. But, we could only defend her shoulder to 
shoulder with our own people, with millions of hearts stirred to action, 
with millions of stout arms raised in her defence, with millions, it may 
be, of our dead offered at the altar of her freedom. We could not 
defend her from the mountaintops or from Viceregal residences. 

The war is upon us. It is America's war, they say, for it is America 
that is pouring her vast resources and her treasure into tliis war and help¬ 
ing all her allies. Britain plays a minor part in it. But though Ame¬ 
rica pours out her gold and sends her Flying Fortresses to the four cor¬ 
ners of the world, we in India shall have to pay a far heavier price soon. 
And our price is going to be blood and tears, not of a few only but of 
vast numbers of people. Already we have had a foretaste of it in 
Malaya and Burma. But our time in India itself is coming and it was 
because of this that we went to the uttermost limits of concession in 
our talks with Sir Stafford Cripps. For, we were anxious to face this 
peril with the organised power of the state and our masses functioning to¬ 
gether. That is not to be now and we function separately. From our 
side, there are going to be no approaches to the British Government, for 
we know now that whoever comes from them speaks in the same accent 
as of old and treats us in the same way. 

So blood and tears are going to be our lot whether we like them or 
not. Let us not be afraid, let us not lose our anchor, let us not run 
away from our post of duty. But rather let us accept them willingly as 
men and women who go out to meet their hearts’ desire. The turn of 
fate’s wheel has brought this new ordeal to us, the last ordeal that can 
face a nation. Whether we remain up or go dciwn, we shall do it bra¬ 
vely and with dignity, thinking ever of the honour of that great and 
beloved land that has given us birth and sustenance. For each one of 
us, man or woman, old or young, is a little bit of India and something 
of her old time story clings about us. Each one of us has her precious 
honour in our keeping, each one of us may do something to add to that 
gldrious heritage. What we have, what we are, we owe to her; can we 
^r repay that debt even if we give our lives for her sake? Our blood and 
tears ^^1 flow; it may be that the parched soil of India needs them so 
that the fine flower of freedom may grow again and its fragrance enve¬ 
lop the land. We shall pay the price and it will be well with us if we 
remain true to our faith and do not falter. 
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26. British Distrust of Indians^ 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit and failure have worsened the situation and 
created an impression that even in the hour of imminent peril, Britain 
is not prepared to part with power in India and rely on her people. 
While the future was important, the present situation dominated the 
talks. Congress was unable to agree to the proposals indicated by Sir 
Stafford regarding the future but still was prepaid to accept responsibi¬ 
lity for Defence in cooperation with others. The essential background 
for this was to make it a people's defence by mobilising millions, trust¬ 
ing them, making them feel that India was free and that they were 
fighting for freedom. The British outlook was entirely different. It 
was distrustful and afraid of the Indian people and opposed to the growth 
of a citizen army and of handing over essential power to the people's 
representatives. The lessons of Malaya and Burma were entirely lost and 
some inefficient, reactionary governmental machinery was functioning is¬ 
olated from the people. 

Efficient defence is only possible by the closest cooperation between 
the state apparatus and the masses, which can take place only if the state 
is under popular control. Hence our desire for a real National popular 
Government controlling Defence but leaving full authority to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for all war purposes. 

At present, the relations with Britain are strained to the uttermost and 
there is a general feeling that Congress has been repeatedly insulted by 
British statesmen. No further approach is going to be made by Congress 
to the British Government. Nevertheless, the Congress has declared its in¬ 
flexible opposition to all new aggression or invasion and will oppose in its 
own way Japanese or other aggressors. But, it is inevitable that popular 
opposition divorced from the state's war effort will be ineffective. Wide¬ 
spread anti-British feeling hinders mass effort. Future steps are de¬ 
pendent on circumstances and opportunities but the Congress is trying its 
utmost in spite of difficulties to organise self-sufficient units in towns and 
rural areas for sdf-protection and Is creating a background for resistance 
and noncooperation with the aggressor and no surrender. 

1. Interview to a repmentative of the Daily Harold, Bombay, 20 April 1942. 

The Hindu, 21 April 1942. 
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27. To Tuan-Shong Chlon^ 


My dear Dr. Chien,* 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th April.* I remember wdl our 
meeting two and a half years ago at Kunmiiig at the Hotel du lac. 

Your comment on Sir Stafford Cripps's visit and his proposals, as con¬ 
tained in your letter to Laski,^ shows a great deal of understanding of 
recent events in India. Cripps’s visit here has been a complete ^ure 
and really has worsened the situation much. I must confess to being 
surprised at the tone and the attitude adopted by Stafford Cripps. His 
whole approach was wrong. 

It is difficult to discuss a complicated situation in the course of a 
letter, especially when the situation changes from day to day. The 
question now, even more than before, is not one of finding some formula 
satisfactory to the two parties concerned, but of real and full transfer of 
power. It is patent that the present British Government is not going to 
do this. It is also patent that unless this is done the Indian Congress is 
going to keep far away from it. Meanwhile as the situation changes 
rapidly, much may happen. We are trying to follow a programme of 
self-sufficiency and self-protection, quite apart from the governmental 
programme and activity. In the military sense that is of course ineffec¬ 
tive, but it has a great deal in it which will go to strengthen the people 
and help them to deal with the aggressor. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

). J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. This letter is undated in the source. 

2. (b. 1900); political scientist; associated with the National Peking University, 
1938-49; Vice-Chairman, Fdcing Municipal Committee, 1949-58; Editor, China 
Reconstructs, 1952-58; President, Peking College of Political Science and Law, 
1952-58; Member, C.P.P.C.C., 1949-61; was declared a Rightist in 1961; 
author of History of PoUtical Institutions Under the Republic and The Govern- 
ment and PoUtics of China. 

3. In his letter Chien expressed distress over the breakdown of negotiations bet¬ 
ween Stafford Cripps and the Indian leaders and hoped that the Indian people 
would help in the work of dvil defence. 

4. Chien wrote to Harold Laski that the British proposals were most unfair to the 
Congress and to Stafford Cripps, alike. To ffie former because it would pre¬ 
vent them from achieving a united, free India. To the latter because it would 
put obstactes to his career which was so intimatdy bound with the future of 
Britain. 
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28. Th« Mission and tho War' 


Let us be realist. Do not forget the past of India, which is helpful to 
us. India, like China, has an enormous capadty for survival. We must 
survive and be prepared to face all situations and with brave hearts we 
must face whatever happens. Individual loss does not matter in a fight 
for a nation’s freedom. I do not like to enter into any argument regard¬ 
ing Sir Stafford Ciipps's visit and its consequences. I am fmrly com¬ 
petent to judge the effects of his mission in India. Sir Stafford is mis¬ 
taken in his impression that the negotiations have improved the situa¬ 
tion in India. How short-sighted the British Government has been and 
how all prospects of friendship have been lostl I know the English people 
fairly well. I painfully say that it is a natural habit of the English 
people to feel that God has given them the right to give paternal treat¬ 
ment to others. Sir Stafford Cripps thought they were arbitrators 
in India. In fact. Sir Stafford knew nothing about India. 

India is our country and we cannot run away from it. We have to 
face the present danger. The position of India is very critical. I am 
not a pessimist. I am not prepared to see India as a passive spectator. 
To submit to anybody is an av^ul act. If I would have been in charge 
of Defence, I would have armed the whole nation and I would not have 
hesitated to take up the responsibility even at this late hour. I appeal 
to you to consider seriously over the present situation as difficult and 
critical times are ahead of us all. Indians should not be afraid of bombs. 
Take a lesson from the continuous bombing of Chungking for the last 
four years and the heroic resistance put up by the Chinese. I earnestly 
appeal to you to organise yourselves to carry on the sangathan work. 
Shanti sena should be oiganised in every village for the preservatimi of 
internal peace and order. In this connection I specially appeal to the 
students to go to villages during holidays and work in accordance with 
the Congress scheme. There is every likelihood of shortage of food- 
stuffe and hence the need for extensive cultivation of food crops. The 
usefulness and importance of cottage industries as propagated by Mahat- 
maji increase in view of the fact that big industries might become extinct 
and no cloth might be available from mills. People must spin and wear 
khadi or else they will have to remain naked. When the Japanese planes 
arc hovering over our heads, we cannot sit tight or be sightseers. We 
cannot afford to see the tamasha. We must get prepared. When the 

1. Speedi at a public meetmg in Gauhati, 24 April 1942. From Anvita Bazar 
Patrika, 27 April 1942. 
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peq>le and the army combine in resisting the aggressor, it will be real war 
effort. 


29. On Cripps't Press Conference^ 

Question; What is your reaction to Sir Stafford Cripps’s press 
conference at London on 22 April 1942?* 

t 

Jawaharlal Nehru: A brief report of what Sir Stafford Cripps said at a 
press conference in London makes it quite clear to us that those in 
authority in England live in a world of their own, which has nothing to 
do with the reality in India. Into this imaginary world we who are realists 
refuse to enter. Sir Stafford Cripps, by what he said here and in London 
on behalf of the War Cabinet, has made it perfectly clear to us that we 
can never have any compromise with the British Government till it under¬ 
goes a complete change in its thinking and approach with regard to India. 
There is going to be no approach to Britain on our part. We shall face 
the consequences whatever they might be. For, on no account are we 
going to give up Indian freedom, Indian independence and Indian unity. 
We are not going to act as Viceroy's secretaries and advisers or in any 
other subordinate capacity. We shall only function as members of a 
free National Government with real powers. 

Sir Stafford goes on laying emphasis on this that constitutional changes 
were impossible and that all political leaders realised this difficulty dur¬ 
ing war time. This is an amazing perversion of facts so far as the 
Congress is concerned. We think that everything is possible for those 
who want to act. But no doubt the people who are tied up with 
nineteenth century thought find it difficult -to act. As a matter of fact, 
we told Sir Stafford that even if legal changes were not made, conven¬ 
tions could be accepted and assurances given that there would be no 
interference by the Viceroy and others in the working of the National 

1. Interview to the press, Calcutta, 2S April 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
26 April 1942, and Amnia Beautr PatHka, 26 April 1942. 

2. Cripps asserted that on the question of defence, the negotiations had had good 
results as was evident horn the anti-Japanese statements of Jawaharlal and cer¬ 
tain Muslim and Sikh leaders. He argu^ that, although Indim leadas were not 
taking ^ any req)onsibility in the Government of India in the transitional 
stage, they woukl assist in an unofficial capacity in maximising the defence 
effi^ in India. “The picture, therefore, is not a g^my picture.... it is 
an encouraging picture, although not as encouraging as it might have been, but 
much more encouraging than it would have been if nothing had been done." 
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Government. He refused to accept any such thing. So far as we are 
concerned, our course is perfectly clear. We shall submit neither to 
British imperialism nor to Japanese aggression. We may have to face 
disaster but we shall keep our self-respect and honour intact. Out of 
that very disaster a free and independent India will arise. 

Q: What do you think about the resolution adopted at a meet¬ 
ing of the Madras Congress Legislature Party?® 

JN: The resolution adopted at the meeting of the Madras Congress 
Legislature f’arty greatly surprised me. I am surprised not only at its 
contents but at the fact that Mr. Rajagopalachari, a member of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee, had sponsored it. At any time this would 
have been undesirable, but on the eve of the Working Committee and 
the A.I.C.C. meetings such action was extraordinary. 

It is not usual for members of the Working Committee to criticise 
each other in public statements and therefore I do not wish to say more 
than this at this stage that I entirely disagree with the approach adopted 
in the resolution of the Madras Congress Legislature Party. 

Q: What is your impression from your tour of Assam about the 
relief work being done for the refugees? 

JN; The real problem is not so much on the Indian side as on the 
Burma side, and I think Indian doctors and relief workers should go 
both to the Burma end of the Manipur Road and to the point from 
where the evacuees come to India. At both these places relief workers 
and doctors should go because arrangements there are far from satis¬ 
factory and people are greatly harassed. 

I think two things are necessary; doctors and the human element. 
These evacuees want some sympathy. 

The question of food supply is of paramount importance. In an em¬ 
ergency when a large number of people have to be shifted from one 
place to another fo^ is the basis of order. If there is no food it 
will lead to looting and enormous suffering. There must be some arrange¬ 
ment for this. But there was nothing in Burma. 


3. The resolution, sponsored by Rajagopalachari and passed on 23 April 1942 
stated, “The general feeling of this part of the country is the need at diis cri¬ 
tical juncture for popular government. Ibis {wovince is doing its utmost to 
secure the requisite conditicms for the people to play their part. This party 
is of the opinion that to htdhtate such a popular government the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue should be invited to participate.” 
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What should be done is really for the experts’ committees to consider 
in the light of the experience gained in l^ngoon. The experts’ com¬ 
mittees should work out a scheme. They should sedc cooperation 
voluntary organizations and this will give them a popular hacking. 

Q: Does this mean that people should cooperate with the Govern¬ 
ment sponsored experts’ committees? 

JN: In a matter of this kind the only authority that can work is the 
state. It is very difficult for private organizations to organise this sort 
of work because rules and regulations will come in the way, But if the 
state does not function then private organizations should do all they can. 

Q: What have you to say about those who have been evacuated 
from the districts of Bengal? They get food but what about 
employment? 

JN: I do not think mere supply of food to these evacuated people in 
Bengal would do. An expert committee should deal with problems aris¬ 
ing out of evacuation. Whenever there is a military necessity for the 
evacuation of a particular area a plan should be thought out previously, 
unless of course events force hands, and some alternative places should be 
provided to the people and compensation paid. But mere compensation 
would not do. Unless you provide them with some definite jobs or 
occupations I imagine the problem would remain insoluble. Cavern- 
ment should provide for the occupation of the evacuees so that they may 
work and produce something. From any point of view irritating the 
civil population and making it discontented is bad. Suitable arrange¬ 
ments should be made so that people evacuated may feel that necessary 
arrangements have been made for them. 


30. To Evelyn Wood^ 

Allahabad 
May 1, 1942 

My dear Evelyn, 

I have your thiw letters.* I am acknowledging them briefly as I am fuH'^ 

'^1 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letters of 13, 15 and 28 April 1942, he requested Jawaharlal to join 
hands with the Information and Broadcasting Ministry and help them in tiie 
National War Front Campaign and partknhrly wanted him to be involved 
actively. 
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of work at present. Possibly Denys Scott* has told you of our conversa¬ 
tion. I do not think you quite appreciate my position or the position 
of the Congress. We cannot possibly participate in any propaganda on 
behalf of the Government. I am distressed at my name and my picture 
being used in Government publicity. The situation is far more serious 
than our complaisant friends Stafford Cripps and Company realise. 
Cripps has effectively succeeded in creating a tremendous revulsion of 
feeling against the British Government and all its works in India. 

He chooses to live in a paradise of his own creation and honourable 
members of Parliament indulge in the most foolish of platitudes. You 
may have r,ome idea of how things are fashioning by reading the pro¬ 
ceedings of the A.I.C.C.* Even that will only give you a faint idea. 

I have no programme and do not know where I will be on any parti¬ 
cular day. Tliere is no chance of my going to Bombay for some time 
at least. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 

3. An employee of J. Walter Thompson Company (Eastern) Limited. 

4. The A.I.C.C. met at Allahabad on 1-2 May 1942. See post, section 3, items 18-22. 


31. To Evelyn Wood^ 


Allahabad 
June 5, 1942 


My dear Evelyn, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 5th May.^ As 
a matter of fact I got it only a few days back as I was away at Kulu 
and elsewhere. 

Your analysis of the situation is fairly conect and on the whole I 
agree with it.* Cripps surprised me greatly. I have liked Cripps as a 

1. J.N. Conespondenc^ N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter Wood had analysed the Indian political situation and enclosed a 
memorandum on national propaganda. 

3. While commenting on the Indian political situation, he deplored the behaviour 
of Stafford Cripps and wanted the Congress to be more magnanimous and try 
to inculcate among the Indian people the feeling of self-sacrifice. 
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man, though I must confess that I have considered him a somewhat 
muddleheaded politician. But on this occasion I was surprised at his 
woodenness and insensitiveness, in spite of his public smiles. He was 
all the time the formal representative of the War Cabinet, in fact he was 
the War Cabinet speaking to us with a take it or leave it attitude. 
Always he seemed to impress upon us that he knew the Indian problem 
in and out and he had found the only solution for it. Anyone who did 
not agree with it was, to say the least of it, utterly misguided. 

Indeed I made it perfectly plain to him that there were limits beyond 
which I could not cany the Congress and there were limits beyond 
which the Congress could not carry the people. But he thought that 
all this was totally beside the point, 

I agree with you that our publicity is rotten.^ As a matter of fact it 
does not exist in any organized or deliberate sense. 

Possibly I might be going to Bombay, though I am not sure. I am 
going to Wardha tomorrow for a few days. If I go to Bombay I shall 
see you there. But surely you realise that the difficulty in our way is 
not merely one of organising a campaign of publicity. It is more deep- 
rooted. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Wood regretted that while pasons Hke Rajagopalachari got publicity, the official 
Congress did not get any publicity. 


32. Independence and Independence Alone^ 


Question: How do you react to Sir Stafford Cripps's interview to the 
United Press in London, that “We are not going to walk out of 
India right in the middle of the War, although we do not wish to 
remain there for any imperialist reasons.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I can quite believe that the British Government has 
no present intention of walking out of India in the middle of the war or 
after this. But much has happened in this war which the British 

1. Interview to the United Press, Bombay, 16 June 1942. The Bombay Chronicle, 
17 June 1942. 
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Government did not intend and did not like and much is going to happen 
in India and elsewhere in spite of the wishes of the British Government. 

I do not wish to continue the argument on what took place during 
our conversations with Sir Stafford Cripps. This has been sufficiently 
debated in public and every aspect put before it. The Cripps proposals 
have gone into the limbo of things, done with and forgotten. They 
have no reality now. 

Only one thing I should like to say, that is, that Sir Stafford’s state¬ 
ment to the effect that the Working Committee had apparently accept¬ 
ed the proposals and it was only after further consultations with 
Mahatma Gandhi that they were turned down, is entirely incorrect. It 
is true that newspapers were making guesses and sometimes stating that 
the Working Committee was likely to accept the proposals, but Sir 
Stafford ought to know that these newspaper stories had no basis. After 
Gandhiji left Delhi there was no consultation with him of any kind and 
it is entirely wrong to imagine that the rejection was due to his pressure. 

Sir Stafford appears to hint that our rejection was due largely to Gan- 
dhiji’s adherence to nonviolence. This is also wholly incorrect. No 
question of violence and nonviolence arose in our talks or in our con¬ 
sideration of this subject. We rejected the proposals purely on political 
grounds and we rejected them unanimously because they did not transfer 
real power to the Indian people. It was only a travesty of power that 
was offered, and India, which has stood these long years for complete 
independence, could not accept these humiliating proposals. Let me say 
again that the question has to be considered on political grounds and on 
no other. It is on the basis of independence and independence alone 
that we can consider the question of India. 
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INDIA AND THE WAR II 


1. Fr««clom from Aggrostlon' 


There is a lot in my mind about the talks we are having with Sir Stafford, 
but it would be premature to say anything about it till the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee is published. India's problem has 
suddenly become a world problem. So far, our approach to the question 
was fundamentally on the basis that pressure should be brought on the 
British Government to part with power and that the British Government 
and the people of India are the two principal parties in the dispute. 

Although it is not customary for the head of one state to interfere in 
the internal affairs of another state, yet Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the 
Chinese state, who recently toured India, expressed himself in unmis¬ 
takable terms on the question of India’s fr^om. The envoy of the 
United States of America in New Delhi is also taking interest in the 
matter. There is no representative of Soviet Russia in New Delhi, 
although Russia is Britain’s ally, and Russia alone has done actual, real 
fighting in this war. We know the views of the representatives of the 
Government of India who do not seem to have realised yet that a war is 
going on in the world. 

The Government of India did not allow any Russians to come here. 
Whereas the whole world has changed on account of the terrific events 
taking place every day, the Government of India remains unchanged. 
'The Government of India is incapable of defending this country and our 
misfortune is that it is not allowing Indians to defend it. Whereas 
America has freely expressed its sympathy for India’s freedom, Russia 
has no means of expressing it. Germany and Japan are also deeply inter¬ 
ested in the Indian questions as is evidenced by their daily broadcasts in 
Hindustani. They are warning Indians against a settlement with Bri¬ 
tain. The solution of India’s problem will affect the whole world. The 
problem is complicated and the old slogans will not do. We have to 
consider so many factors. We are not so much concerned with what 
Russia, America and Britain want. Our attitude should be determined 
solely by the consideration of what is best in the interest of India’s free¬ 
dom. It is correct we want freedom for the world, but that would be 
meaningless for us unless it meant freedom for India also. 

We have never hidden our sympathy with the democracies. We have 
always condemned aggressions, old and new. Our attitude in the matter 

1. Speech at Queen's Garden, Delhi, 7 April 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
8 April 1942. 
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throughout has been consistent. We have raised our voice against 
Hitler's Germany, since it embarked on the policy of conquest. We are 
equally opposed to the system that enslaves India. We cannot help the 
democracies as long as we are not free from the shackles of foreign domi¬ 
nation. British imperialism, despite its ramifications, is considerably 
weakened. It is no longer a first-class power, and whatever may hap¬ 
pen, British imperialism can never survive the war. 

Declarations regarding the constitutional status of India have very 
little value for the future which is so very uncertain. Their value is only 
for the present. 

Our sympathy with Russia and China is real and genuine. It is dis¬ 
tressing to think of a world in which Russia and China would have no 
place. China is a big country of Asia, which has been attacked by 
Japan. The Chinese have been fighting bravely for their freedom and 
in fact during the last four years their battle of freedom has cost them 
about four million lives, which shows what sacrifices they have made for 
their cause. 

The fall of Russia will be a major calamity for the world. It would be 
utterly foolish if anyone were to desire a Russian defeat simply because 
Britain was on Russia’s side. 1 have no doubt that Russia, China and 
America will play a leading part in the reconstruction of the post-war 
world. 

The bombing of Indian coastal cities should not frighten you. You 
should not be content with playing the role of mere spectators when big 
and mighty events are taking place. We cannot reconcile ourselves to 
foreign domination. We cannot be mere spectators of the game of the 
Japanese troops fighting the British, Chinese and American troops on 
our sacred soil. Some people say “J^waharlal is a fool. He is unneces¬ 
sarily antagonising the Japanese and the Germans. The Japanese will 
wreak vengeance on him when they come to this country. It is wiser 
for him to keep silent, if he cannot actually speak well of the Japanese.” 
I want to tell those people who give me this advice that Jawaharlal is 
not the man who will keep quiet when he ought to speak. On the other 
hand, I can only reject such advice, which is essentially based on fear, 
with contempt. 

I have no enmity with Japan or the Japanese people, who have done 
many good things for their cbuntr}'. I had sympathy with them till they 
made an unprovoked attack on China. They are not coming to this 
country at my invitation. I think it is my duty to oppose and fight them. 

I am not prepared to accept the idea that I should be a spectator to all 
this and do nothing. 
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I am not prepared to put faith in the slogan that the Japanese are 
coming to India to liberate us. The past history of India goes against 
the claim. Nobody has ever come to this country to liberate. Whether 
we come to a settlement with the British Government or not, we will 
fight any army that invades India. We must have stout hearts. It is 
a question of the country’s honour. It is more dignified from the point 
of view of national self-respect that our country goes down fighting with 
its soul intact and a hope of its rising again than that it resigns to its 
fate and loses its soul. 

Though our talks with Sir Stafford have failed it does not mean that 
we will not come to a settlement later. India is now facing a trial. We 
must organise ourselves for every contingency. Nobody should run away 
in panic. It would be a great misfortune if we fell victim to any aggres¬ 
sion without a fight. 

Mighty empire have fallen in recent months. It will not be strange 
if India shares the same fate, but we will have the satisfaction of fight¬ 
ing for our cherished ideal and will have firmly laid the foundation of 
India’s freedom. 


2. To Chu Chia-hua^ 


New Delhi 
April 13, 1942 


Dear Dr. Chu, 

I must apologise to you for not having thanked you previously for your 
letter dated 29th January which you sent me.^ TTiat letter came at the 
time of the Generalissimo’s visit to India. Ever since then we have 
been overwhelmed with our problems. 

Recently, as you must know, we have been engaged in negotiations 
with the British Government acting through Sir Stafford Cripps.® Those 
n^tiations have unfortunately failed. We tried our utmost but the 
attitude of the British Government was rigid and unyielding. 

We realise perfectly well that India today is becoming the crax of the 
war situation in the East. We want to do our utmost in this matter, 
but that utmost can only be done by a free national government and not 
by a foreign government which is„ distrusted and disliked. This fmeign 
government has rendered us almost helpless in the matter and, even in 

1. J.N. Correspondeno^ N.M.M.L. 

2. Letta not available. 

3. See ante, section 2. 
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grave crisis of war, is unable to change its old ways. That is the 
tragedy of the situation. Neverthdess we shall do what we can and in 
any event we are not going to submit to any invader. I agree with you 
that whatever happens in between, and many very bad things will hap¬ 
pen, in the end there will be a defeat of aggressor nations. 

We are following with anxious interest the fortunes of war in Burma 
as well as in the Bay of Bengal. They affect us intimately just as they 
affect China. Chinese troops in Burma have fought well, but it seems 
to me that all British arrangements for defence have been feeble in the 
extreme. Anyhow we shall face whatever happens with a Stout heart 
and with faith in the future. 

With all good wishes. 


Sincerdy yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To Peter Johnson^ 


New Delhi 
April 13, 1942 


Dear Sir,^ 

With reference to your letter of today's date asking me if I have any 
objection to the quotation of certain passages from my statement* for 
the purposes of the National War Front publidty, I have to say that I 
have every objection. My statement has nothing to do with the so- 
called National War Front which I do not consider to be national at 
all. I think it is a misuse of terms for the Viceroy or any other fore^n 
authority in India to talk of national front. I have nothing to do with 
the efforts made by foreign authority in India and I address myself to 
the Indian people only and advise them to take action apart from any 
official effort. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Advertising consultant to the Government of India. 

3. Speed! delivered at New Delhi on 7 April 1942. See ante, pp. 247-249. 
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4. To Ganga Singh^ 


Allahabad 
April 15, 1942 


My dear Ganga Singhji,^ 

I have received your letter.® I need not tell you how distressed all of us 
have been by the news from Burma and more especially the news of the 
Indian refugees from Burma. I met Dadachanji* in Delhi and many 
other people. Rashid* came to see me today here. We live in difficult 
times and F suppose that we shall see in India, on a bigger scale, what 
you have seen in Burma. All one can say is that we shall try to face 
it and not forget our duty to India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Resident of Rangoon; Member, House of Representatives, Burma, 1939; eva¬ 
cuee in India in 1942. 

3. In his undated letter, he nanated how he and his family left for India and lost 
their property after the fall of Rangoon. He appealed to Jawaharlal to save 
India, since war led to extreme suffering for people. 

4. B.K. Dadachanji (1877-1974); advocate, Rangoon High Court, till 1963; mem¬ 
ber of the Burmese Provincial Congress Committee and its delegate at the 
A.I.C.C., 1934-37; came to India in 1942 after the fall of Rangoon; founder of 
the Burmese Indian Rehabilitation Society, Rangoon; author of War is Sin. 

5. M.A. Rashid, an Indian settled in Burma, returned to India in 1942 following 
Japanese occupation; was employed as Regional Labour Commissioner, Bombay. 
Returned afta the war to Burma; founded All Burma Indian Congress, 1946; 
Labour Minister in Aung San’s cabinet. 


S. Non-belligerency and Not Neutrality^ 


Although India is a subject couotry, she had declared, long before this 
war, that her sympathies lay with what Russia and China stood for. 
The Congress definitely considered the forces represented by Hitler and 

1. Address to Confess workers, Calcutta, 18 Aj»H 1942. From NaHond Herdd, 
19 April 1942. 
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Japan as dark forces, which if victorious would lead to a permanent 
slavery of India. 

The Indian situation must be reviewed along with the international 
situation. The attitude of the Congress in this war is one of non¬ 
belligerency and not exactly of neutrality. I am sure that mass opposi¬ 
tion can be organised by the state. I cannot possibly say what exact 
steps are to be taken by the people on the approach of an invading 
army. It is not a noble outlook to welcome an aggressor and I warn 
Congressmen and the people against the deceptive language of the ag¬ 
gressors and conquerors. 

We must try to embarrass the enemy in every possible way. I have 
not come to Bengal with any definite programme. When India is being 
attacked by the enemy and when Britain as well as America are taking 
part in the war, I feel disturbed at the idea that I cannot do anything 
for my own country. I feel that I must go to friends and co-workers 
and the people at this critical time. 


6. Cable to I. Badoo^ 


Calcutta 

19/4/42 


Received your cable.* I appreciate your difficulties. I suggest your 
giving cooperation consistently with your and India’s dignity. Coopera¬ 
tion as slaves impossible. We must stand for full racial, political equa¬ 
lity and freedom. India has frequently declared antipathy towards fascism 
and supports the cause of freedom and democracy. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

Badoo was a member of the Non-European United Front, Cape Town, South 
Africa, which was demanding arms for non-European soldiers and equal pay, pro¬ 
motions, pensions and military allowances for them, and withdrawal of the law 
phKing non-European soldiers under European privates. 

2. In his cable of 15 April 1942, Badoo asked for advice from Jawaharlal as to what 
the South Ahican non-Europeurs who wanted to cooperate with the progressives 
against &scism should do, when die Union Government was presumabty think¬ 
ing of discrimination ^inst them. 
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7. No Toleration of Any Aggression* 


Never in her long history has India been menaced with a deadlier peril 
than what confronts her today. The nation is called upon to face great 
calamities. Throughout Europe and Asia men have been perishing by 
millions. The old order is crumbling down, but in the midst of this 
catastrophe there is the hope, that with the birth of a new order the 
people of India will achieve freedom which will enable them to carry out 
all their cherished programmes. No one knows when the war will ter¬ 
minate. But one thing is certain, there can be no staging back of the 
old order of things. 

Several years ago the Congress adopted a resolution expressing sym¬ 
pathy with China and Spain in their fight against the aggressors.® 
Lately, Russia has shown what a severe struggle a freedom-loving nation 
can put forth for the defence of its fatherland. England, after the fall 
of France, and in the face of imminent invasion by Hitler, has shown 
courage and patriotism worthy of emulation. England professes sym¬ 
pathy for the cause of freedom and democracy. But sympathy for a 
cause is not by itself enough. The test of that sympathy lies in the 
establishment of identity of interests. 

With the approach of war to the very gates of India the situation has 
naturally undergone a cliange. Congress had previously been in 
favour of complete independence. Now with the changed situation, the 
people of India want to defend the country against any Japanese invasion. 
But, unfortunately, the administration is run by a foreign Government 
which is incompetent and at the same time distrustful of the people, the 
people who even extended their hands of friendship. Unarmed as they 
are, Indians cannot, without any help of the state, resist the onrush of 
the enemy. 

As for the Delhi negotiations, the Congress was prepared to waive for 
the time being many of its fundamental demands in mrder to arrive at 
a settlement with the Government. What was uppermost in the minds 
of the Congress representatives during the n^otiations was how to 
defend the country adequately against the imminent peril. 

Indians, as the situation has developed, have been placed in a quandary. 

1. Address to Congress workers at the Howrah District Congress Committee office, 
19 April 1942. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 April 1942. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 8, pp. 702-726. 
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What course are they to follow? They want to cooperate with 
the British but the latter do not trust them. If our countryinen take up 
any programme of their own accord the rulers will stand in the way. So 
far as the question of waging guerilla warfare is concerned, it can be 
carried on only in coordination with a regular army. Moreover, a lot 
of training is necessary for the successful conduct of such a campaign. 

But should Indians sit with folded hands and remain inactive if the 
rulers do not provide them with an opportunity to take part in the 
defence of the country? The most important thing you should remem¬ 
ber is that you must not, on any account, tolerate aggression from any 
quarter. True, we cannot hope to resist tanks with swords and primi¬ 
tive weapons, but we can in many ways embarrass the invader. An inva¬ 
ding army, however big it might be, cannot overrun the entire country 
at the first onset. At the most, it can occupy a few important towns, 
but the courageous can deny them rations, cut off supplies and create 
obstacles in numerous ways. 

Congressmen should inculcate in the people the programme laid 
down by the Congress, in the matter of self-suflficiency and self-protec¬ 
tion. We have alrrady begun the work in the United Provinces but 
there might be certain difiiculties in carrying out such work in certain 
parts of Bengal which have been declared military areas. Villagers must 
form groups of five to ten villages, which should produce their essential 
requirements, namely, food and clothing. These village units will not 
rely on motor or railway transport. As for self-protection, forty to fifty 
families can combine to form a unit to protect themselves against law¬ 
lessness in the event of an emergency. The towns too should be divid¬ 
ed for the purpose, into wards or mohdlas as it has been done in Allaha¬ 
bad. This programme, if earned out successfully, will give them self- 
confidence. Moreover, if the administration at any time breaks down, 
especially in the countryside, the people themselves will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to take up the responsibility of running the government. 

I was very much pained to learn that with the entry of Japan into 
Burma, lakhs of people have in panic evacuated the city of Calcutta. 
They should have borne in mind the fact that bombs can cause injury 
only to a fraction of the population. It is, therefore, foolish to leave 
the city en masse. Almost every other people in the world including 
the Chinese, British and Russians are taking it manfully. The people 
of Chungking, who have been enduring air attacks for the last four or 
five years, deserve special praise. Here city-dwellers are migrating to 
villages but do not realise that even there immense problems of sanita¬ 
tion, food and medical aid can crop up. People should stick to their 
jobs and protect their hearths and homes, their wives and children. 
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Question: Do you see any reason for the inability of the Congress 
to co(^)erate with the Forvrard Bloc?* 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Forward Bloc has been set up as an anti-Con* 
gress organisation. I do not question the sincerity of its motive but 
there is no doubt that the principles and programme of the Forward Bloc 
are opposed to those of the Congress. The members of the Forward Bloc 
are following a different path and no question of cooperation between 
them and the Congress can arise. If one feels that the Congress has 
given a correct lead to the country he should follow it in every way. 

3. The Forward Bloc stood for the utilisation of the international crisis for embar¬ 
rassing Britain to the advantage of India's struggle for freedom. They were 
even prepared to join hands with the Axis Powers against Britain and were not 
attracted either to the nonviolence of Mahatma Gandhi or to the anti-Axis policy 
of Jawaharlal. 


8. India's Survival 


I do not know whether I can say much about this question of evacua¬ 
tion-evacuation not only from Burma and Malaya but also from 
various places in Bengal.^ It astonished me to see how very incompetent 
and inefficient, though these words do not express my thinking adequately, 
the Government machinery was. I should say there is complete lack of 
intelligence in the handling of this problem of evacuation of the people 
from Burma and Malaya, and in the treatment of these refugees. Tlie 
Burman Government collapsed like a house of cards. 

How a government can collapse so quickly is really difficult to imagine. 
But it collapsed. All the civil servants and all the high officials ran away 
to save themselves and Irft the people, whom they were supposed to 
serve, to their own resources. It is a disgraceful story; it is a story of 
which any people should be thoroughly ashamed. If they presumed to 
govern, the least they should have done was to go down with the ship 
that sank. Their behaviour was disgraceful. 

1. Address to the Indian Journalists Association, Calcutta, 19 April 1942. From 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 April 1942. 

2. Under the Defence of India Rules, the Government evacuated about 150,000 
people between 1 to 24 April 1942 from Noakhali, Chittagong, Jcssore, Dia¬ 
mond Harbour, Bdiala, Khulna and other places in Bengal. In most cases, 
the Government made no anangements for their evacuation nor paid the cost 
of removal. There were also reports of police excesses. 
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Thdr prestige has bedi affected, but while their prestige has been 
affected, our lives have been affected, and thousands lie dead on the rood 
from Burma to India and perhaps thousands are still dying. While it 
is a matter of prestige for them, it is a question of shedding of blood 
for thousands of Indians, maybe poor Indians, but nevertheless they arc 
Indians, and we do not think of them as a class apart. Hiese peq>le had 
to travel by what has come to be known as the Black Road, while the 
rulers themselves have travelled by a safer road which has come to be 
known as the White Road.* 

Leaving aside the question of humanity and looking at it from the 
point of view of expediency, what a foolish manner it vvas of doing 
something to irritate a large number of people. Instead of winning them 
over to their side the officials made the evacuees agents of propaganda 
against them all over India. It was an astoundingly foolish act. 

I cannot measure that folly. The British Government has put up 
posters all over about the National W^ar Front, the nation being repre¬ 
sented by the Viceroy in his person, just as in olden days Louis XIV 
represented the state in himself. The Indian nation is represented by 
the Viceroy and the Viceroy talks about the National War Front. You 
and I may consider it an amazing effrontery but talk on these lines I 
cannot tolerate. Th^ talk of the National War Front when thousands 
and thousands of our people are bunched somewhere near Akyab and in 
Mandalay without any help. 

It is an amazing thing. It hurts me, it pains me, because I want tihe 
Indian people to prepare themselves, to organize themselves, for the de¬ 
fence of India. Because India is our own country, I cannot tolerate the 
idea of an invader coming to our country, nor am I going to sit in my 
house should that contingency arise. I do not know what we are going 
to do if unfortunately there is an attack by an invader, but I am not go¬ 
ing to sit in my house. I do not know what I will do because in these 
circumstances people’s functions are being guided by emotions and not by 
logical processes. It distresses me because I want the Indian people to 
think in terms of the defence of their country so that any invader of 
India, though he might talk of liberating India—every invader has talked 
in that fashion and every invader has bamboozled India—must be oppos¬ 
ed. I am not prepared to tolerate any aggressor or invader. What I 


3. The refugees from Burma were sharply disaiminated against in the land routes 
to India. The Black Road, from Tarau to Waksu, was meant for Indians, and 
the White Road, from Tamu to Pallel, which was shorter and had all 
the amenitia, was mrant for Europeans. Indian evacuees at Waksu and Tamu 
were also not treated well. 
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will do, how I will function, is entirely a different matter, a terribly dif¬ 
ficult matter. 

This problem of evacuation of people from Burma would have been 
solved, and at any rate the situation would have been eased, if the money 
spent on a dozen bombs and aeroplanes had been utilised to organise 
relief. One may give some explanation for not doing this but one cannot 
make any excuse for racial discrimination and allowing people to die. I 
do not expect any relief in this direction as a result of the belated visit 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Aney to Manipur and other places.^ The same pro¬ 
blem is still there to be faced by them. Fifty or sixty thousand evacuees 
are bunched 'at Akyab and almost an equal number at Mandalay towards 
which the Japanese are proceeding. Nobody is allowed to come through 
the Manipur Road because that is a military area. Again there is the 
same utter lack of intelligence. 

In several places in Bengal orders have been issued for immediate 
evacuation. It is obvious that in an area threatened with invasion mili¬ 
tary authorities must take some steps to face that invasion. Nobody 
challenges that right of theirs. But there are two difficulties that come in 
the way. One is that the military has a singularly limited mind. It 
does not think of anything except of a certain military necessity. It does 
not take into account the human factor. The mind of the Government 
in India, the mind of the civil services in India, is almost typical of the 
military mind. It functions in the same limited military way. 

The second is that a foreign Government, however well-intentioned, 
cannot even understand the difficulties of the local inhabitants much 
less deal with them. It is totally absurd for a person to come from out¬ 
side and issue orders, asking you to go away within twenty-four hours 
from places where you have lived for generations. 'Fhe problem would 
be a simple one, if that officer thought, while issuing the order, in terms 
of his own family. I can understand that in extreme cases something 
like this has got to be done. But in these places there is no necessity 
for evacuation within twenty-four hours and if there is that necessity they 
ought to have thought over it before. They erred in not doing so. With 
regard to compensation something has been agreed upon, and the twenty- 
four hours' period has also been extended to a week. This shows that 
the oflScers have a knack of irritating the people. 


4. On his return from Assam, Aney said on 23 April 1942 that there was no lon¬ 
ger any discrimination against Indians. “There is no road now confined to 
Europeans as such, nor is there any camp confined to exclusive use of Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians.” 
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I cannot give you any particular advice in regard to this matter. If I 
am asked to go out at a moment’s notice my reaction would be not to 
go out, whatwer the consequences. If I feel it is a reasonable order 
then I will try to go out, otherwise I will not go and shall tell them to 
go and do what they like. I cannot speak of others. There may how¬ 
ever be extreme cases of military necessity. 

I am aware of the press censorship in Bengal. It is exceedingly foolish 
of the Government and the members of the civil service to keep you off 
from exercising your function of criticising their mistakes, some very 
fatal mistakes. These arc the very things that require publicity. I do 
not know how far such publicity would help the Japanese but surely 
there are ways of dealing with a matter without giving any useful infor¬ 
mation to the enemy. But the Government has simply suppressed and 
bottled up people’s feelings. Ultimately it cqmes to this: it affects not 
only thousands but millions of persons, who on hearing all sorts of stories 
get irritated. 

Why have I come here to Bengal? 1 have come here to meet you and 
speak to you about these matters, but certainly I cannot give you the best 
advice. I have not come here with the idea that by my visit to Manipur, 
I would be able to solve the evacuation problem. But my visit shall draw 
a little more attention to this problem. iWhat I have said about evacua¬ 
tion, has been published in other parts of India, but not in Bengal, where 
apparently the Government functions more intensely than in other parts. 

I came to Calcutta on my way to Manipur and Assam for a veiy simple 
reason that I am a restless soul and I find it very difficult to sit down 
anywhere. My mind is perturbed and agitated at our helplessness. I 
want to make this country hum with activity, to create a tremendous 
unity of resistance to anybody who dares come to our fair land. An army 
may surrender but a people who are determined do not surrender what¬ 
ever happens. I want to convert India into an armed camp of people 
who would not surrender, whatever might happen to the army. That is 
a kind of thing which the military do not understand. They know how 
to fight but they surrender against heavy odds. But when people fight 
they cannot surrender, they cannot have other fronts, they cannot go away 
from their own hearths and homes, but they have got to live and die there. 
Are you ready to go to Iran or Baluchistan? No. We have to live and 
die here whatever hapjjens and thus the whole outlook of defence be¬ 
comes different. 

It is a war to the death, to the end, without any sunender. This is 
what I want to do. But I cannot do it. That is why I fret and fume 
and 1 roam about. 
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1 have been asked to give advice as to what the people in Bengal 
should do in the matter of their defence. It w very diflScult to lay down 
any positive line of action, but it seems to me obvious that on no ac¬ 
count must we submit or surrender to any aggressor or invader. There¬ 
fore, it follows that we must train the people to develop an attitude of 
no surrender and no submission. You must bear in mind that any foreign 
army that comes, in whatever guise and with whatever professions, will 
after all be a foreign army which will try to make a home for itself in 
India. If once aggressors establish themselves in this country it would 
be very difficult to deal with them or dislodge them in future. It is also 
undesirable psychologically to think in tenns of a foreign army giving 
the freedom. It is a weak nation’s way of thinking that a foreign army 
will make it free. It is a slave’s way of thinking that an invading army 
will liberate his country. Positively what can we do for the defence of 
the country? On the one hand we have deliberately divorced ourselves 
from the state apparatus. We cannot join it for many reasons, so we 
have to keep apart from it. But while keeping apart, what can we posi¬ 
tively do for the defence of the country? In fact so far as the military 
areas of operations are concerned, we cannot do anything, and it is only 
the military which can operate there. But areas of active military opera¬ 
tions are after all limited in a huge country like India. 

It is easy to overwhelm small countries like Belgium but India like 
China is a country of vast hinterland, and in those vast spaces outside 
the immediate areas of armed conflict, much can be dCne by the people 
through noncooperation. I cannot enter into details because it is the 
Congress which will lay down the policy. This policy has to be shaped 
according to the exigencies of circumstances. One policy might be 
good in a particular area and a different policy might have to be pursued 
in another distant part of the country. 

Some misapprehensions have been caused in the public mind by my 
use of the expression ‘guerilla warfare’ in my speech at the press confer¬ 
ence at Delhi.® We cannot think loosely of guerilla warfare. What I said 
then was that a national government only can organise guerilla warfare. 
It becomes an entirely different problem to think in terms of an 
organisation completely separate from the state. In fact, having no 


5. Mahatma Gandhi, in his letter to Jawaharlal on IS April 1942 r^erred to the 
latter’s press conference, and wrote: “I see no good in entering into a guerilla war¬ 
fare when the American and Chinese forces enter India." In his article in 
Harijan of 26 April 1942, Mahatma Gandhi dealt with fawaharlal’s fancy for 
guerilla warfare which he said would be a nine-day wonder. "It will mal» no 
effect. It is foreign to the Indian soil." For Jawaharlal’s press conference see 
ante, pp. 223-224. 
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rommon ground with the state, I do not see how guerilla warfare can be 
organised by us under the pr^ent circumstances. Besides, guerilla war¬ 
fare is not a thing that can be immediately organised. It requires train¬ 
ing, equipment and the like, and it requires coordination between the 
armed forces of the state and the people, just as it has been possible in 
Russia and China. So to think in terms of guerilla warfare in India 
under the present circumstances is to think in terms of unreality. 

The real background for resistance ultimately depends on that the peo¬ 
ple must develop a spirit of no submission and no surrender. We must 
try to organise our village and town units and make them self-sufficient 
and capable of self-protection and that is the present Congress pro¬ 
gramme. '\^^ateve^ policy we might pursue, aggressive noncooperation 
or passive resistance, these units will help us in preventing panic, control¬ 
ling the situation and providing security against any lack of food or 
other essential commodities. This programme will bring to the people 
a spirit of sdf-reliance. And if this programme is really worked out, it 
will provide a tremendous basis for any action we decide to undertake, 
whatever policy the Government might adopt. 

In Bengal, it is very difficult for us in the existing arcumstances to 
work out tiiis programme because the province is more or less a military 
area. Bengal’s difficulties are therefore far greater than the difficulties 
of other provinces. Nevertheless, I suggest that the programme should 
be intensively worked in this province. 

In India it is absurd to call this war a 'people’s war’ and it would 
be equally absurd to call it an ‘imperialistic war.’ It is a war ultimately 
for the survival of each country involved in it. All the countries are 
fighting for their survival. The only exception perhaps is the United 
Stat« of America. So to stick a label on this war and decide on a dif¬ 
ferent course of action is absurd. 

Personally, I was motivated by my antipathy to Nazi Germany, 
Japan and fascists, and sympathy for Russia and China. But after all, m 
the ultimate analysis, I am motivated by a strong sense of survival for 
India. This is the only test for me. The people of India can only fun¬ 
ction from the narrow point of view of self-preservation and selfsurvival 
whatever might be my personal opinion about the larger issues. 

We may noncooperate with the British, but today the question of 
noncooperation with the British in a sense does not arise, because non- 
CQoperation with the British today inevitably m^ns an invitation to Japan 
tpj qopje to India. It also means enormous help to Japan. The Con- 
could have obstructed the war efforts in India if it wanted to. But 
the Congress deliberately did not do so. To do that when the invasion 
threatens us would only help the invaders. 
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Today we have to face naked realities. Old slogans are of no avail in 
the present circumstances. In this changing situation, we have to change 
our attitude and policy fundamentally, keeping the freedom, defence and 
security of India always before us. I cannot give you any detailed ad¬ 
vice as to the course of action you should follow. But it would be 
utterly wrong for us to allow any mentality of subservience or surrender 
to an invader to grow in us. I would like the Indian people, even the 
employees of the Government, to do all they can to defend the country. 
But the fact stares us in the face that unless the state and the people's 
organisations merge together, the people by themselves cannot do much. 
In fact, the'’state organisation will intervene if we attempt to organise 
the defence ourselves. Therefore, in the present circumstances, it is not 
a practical proposition, but it might become a practical proposition with 
the changing fortunes of the war. Therefore, we should try to organise 
the people through programmes of self-sufficiency and self-protection in 
order to deal with any changing situation and even to face the situation 
if the whqle burden falls upon us in our local area. 


9. No Surronder to tho Aggressor^ 


The grave situation in Burma has brought the danger nearer to Assam. 
But you should not give way to panic. Whatever may be our fate 
we will not yield to any aggression. As we have not yielded to the Bri¬ 
tish for so long, similarly we will not surrender to the Japanese or the 
Germans. It was quite natural for the Indians in Burma to return to 
their homeland under the present circumstances created by the war in 
that country. But where would we go leaving our homes if that situation 
came to tiiis country? 

You should stay where you are in order to face and fight any possible 
aggression. The Indians in Burma complained of atrocities by traitors, 
but they should have collectively resisted those atrocities rather than 
yielding to them individually. 

I do not rule out the possibility of aerial attacks on Indian towns, but 
sufficient precautions can be taken to minimise the adverse effects of 
such incidents. 

1. Address at the Indian Evacuees Camp, Dihrugarh, 25 April 1942. From 
AmriUt Bazar Patrika, 25 April 1942. 
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We should all be ready for such a time when it may become necessary 
for every Indian to sacrifice himself for his motherland, and I am sure 
if that opportunity comes, Indians will not be lacking in the spirit to 
fight for victory. 


10. Defence by One's Own Strength^ 


The presence of the Japanese army in Burma brings the war to Assam's 
threshold. But people should not lose heart. Japanese assurance to 
liberate India is false, unreliable and preposterous. India must depend 
on her own strength. A successful modern warfare requires close co¬ 
operation between the government and the people. Guerilla warfare as 
a part of the general war can be fought only by a free India. The policy 
of noncooperation has to be modifi^ according to the place and time. 
The only method of resisting the aggressor is to organise Shanti Sena,® 
and by planning regional self-sufiicicncy. Do not run away. 

The Congress hates aggression by Japan or Germany. The Congress 
wanted power to fight invaders but the Government refused to part with 
power. The result was that Stafford Cripps’s mission failed. It is hu¬ 
miliating to sit idle when India is being invaded. Hard times are ahead. 
All should put their shoulders to the wheel—men, women and students. 
To talk of the War as a people's war is meaningless. 'The Congress want¬ 
ed to make it a people’s war but the British Government refused. 

Assam's position is peculiar. The hill tribes should be treated kindly 
and the villages should be organised for self-defence and communal har¬ 
mony should be maintained. 

1. Address at Jorhat, 23 April 1942. From Amriia Bazar Patrika, 25 April 1942. 

2. Peace Brigade. 


11. Fight Hitler and Japan to the End^ 


Hitler and Japan must go to hell. I shall fight them to the end and this 
is my policy. I shall also fight Mr. Subhas Bose and his party along 

1. Interview to the press, Gauhati, 24 April 1942. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
26 April 1942. 
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with Jaj^n if he comes to India. Mr. Bose acted very wrongly though 
in good faith. Hitler and Japan represent the reactionary forces and 
their victory means victory of the reactionary forces in tiie world. 

If a Japanese army invades Assam the attitude of the people should 
be one of “no surrender and no submission." The people should put 
obstacles and difficulties in the way of the aggressor. The Japanese gave 
independence to none and nobody gives it to others. God helps those 
who help themselves and we shall get independence when we will. 

If a National Government functions then and then only guerilla 
warfare is possible. Guerilla warfare requires much training, equipment 
and coordination of the armed forces of the state. An invading army 
cannot overrun the entire country. 


12. On His Assam Tour* 


For four days and three nights, I toured up and down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra and visited many places in both the lower and upper Assam.* 
The tour was all too brief. Yet, w'ith a maximum of rapid movement 
(in spite of petrol difficulties and minor motor mishaps) and a minimum 
of sleep, I covered a great deal of ground. During my eighty-four hours’ 
stay, I travelled about 800 miles and visited Gauhati, Naogaon, Golaghai, 
Dimapur, Jorhat, Dibrugarh, Tezpur, and Boko, and stopped for a brief 
while at many other places. I also saw the evacuee arrangements at 
Parbatipur and Pandu. 

My object was two-fold: to meet my Congress colleagues and fellow- 
workers, to confer with them about the work to be done, to renew con¬ 
tacts with the pleasant and agreeable people of Assam, and to under¬ 
stand the situation in the province. Secondly, to meet evacuees from 
Burma, to find out what was being done for them and what more could 
be done. 

I was happy to be back in Assam with its noble river and its fascinating 
forests and lovely scenery, and, above all, its sturdy people, who always 
impress me as those who have strength and do not easily falter. I am 
attracted also to the tribal folk and wish that I could be of greater service 
to them. As I travelled, my mind went frequently to that brave young 
woman Gaidilieu, styled the Rani, who has lain in jail now for twelve 

1. Statement to the press, Calcutta, 25 April 1942. The Bombay Chronicle, 
26 April 1942. 

2. Jawaharlal visited Assam from 21 to 24 April 1942. 
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long years, and still lies there.‘ In prison, cabined and confined, she has 
grown from girlhood to womanhood, an emblem of her own simple 
people. 

Assam has always impressed me witli its great potential strength and 
resources, undeveloped so far by man, or rather by those who wield autho¬ 
rity. It is a wealthy land with its minerals and forests and untilled 
areas; only the people are poor. 

I was glad to see the spirit and enthusiasm of the people, the fire in 
the eyes of the boys and girls, which not all the threats and perils that 
encompass them had dimmed. A grand rally of the Shanti Sena at 
Boko was a sight I shall not forget for a long time. The Congress pro¬ 
gramme of self-sufficiency and self-protection was being cairied out with 
a fair measure of success. 

I met many hundreds of evacuees from Burma, coming both by the 
Manipur Road and by air, and had a glimpse of the arrangements made 
for them. My visits were too short for detailed inquiry or observation, 
and always I had a feeling that the visit itself had produced an abnormal 
atmoqihere. Whether in Assam, or en route to the main camps, or in 
the Calcutta evacuee camps, there was some desire to show off. Still I 
formed a fair picture of what was happening. 

I do not propose to go into any details here as I do not think 1 am 
competent to do so without further inquiry. Also, I presume, that Pan¬ 
dit Hridayanath Kunzru who recently went to Imphal with Mr. Aney, 
and who had greater opportunities of observation, will give the public 
his impressions of what he saw.* His recommendations will no doubt 
be valuable. I could not go as far as Imphal, as this required special 
permits, which I did not possess. I could only visit Dimapur on Mani¬ 
pur Road, the base camp of the evacuees who come that way. Among 
the large number of evacuees I met, whether they came by road or air, 
there were two dominant feelings; a feeling of relief that they were at 
last out of the hell they had been living in for some months past, and a 
feeling of great resentment at the racial discrimination, especially on the 
Burma side of the road. They had suffered much, had lost almost every¬ 
thing they possessed, had been ill-treated by petty officialdom, and yet one 
and all experienced a feeling of enormous relief at being back in India. 
There were people there whose original homes were in all parts of India— 

3. See Selected Works, Vol. 8, pp. 501-502. 

4. Kunzru and A.M. Dam, members of the Central Standing Evacuation Com¬ 
mittee, on 27 April 1942 stated that Indian refugees were beaten by police and 
evacuation officials, were humiliated and made to feel that they belonged to an 
inferior race. They recommaided that all camps be taken over by the Gomn- 
ment and administered efficiently. 
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Bengal, Orissa, Madras, Bombay, Bihar, Gujarat, United Provinces, Raj- 
putana, Punjab, Baluchistan, etc.,—and yet on their return to Indian 
soil, they all felt that they had come back to the homeland. It was a 
significant demonstration of the unity of India. 

One does not expect comforts and conveniences in war time, especially 
when an invading army is advancing. But the civil population does 
expect a measure of protection from the Government that is function¬ 
ing and, in times of crises especially, fair treatment and no discrimina¬ 
tion. One of the astonishing things that happened in Burma was the 
collapse of the Governmental apparatus. The manner of the evacuation 
of Rangoon, and South Burma was discreditable. Local officials functioned 
in some places and they seldom functioned well. Indians in distress 
seemed to have no friends outside their own ranks; neither the local 
officials nor the Burnians looked upon them with friendly eyes. Every¬ 
body suffered because of the inefficiency of the arrangements but the 
Indians suffered most. It is amazing that it should have taken two or 
three months for some order to emerge out of all this. 

Latterly, I think, there has been improvement in the arrangements 
along the evacuee routes. This is especially so on the Indian side, 
though even there much remains to be done. On the Burma side, con¬ 
ditions are still bad. The main route so far has been through Manipur 
and nearly one thousand people are coming through this daily. Along 
this route, as is well known, there was the scandal of the ‘White Road' 
and the 'Black Road'. The 'White Road’ is probably a misnomer as 
many people whose complexions were very dark indeed were permitted 
to go along it, provided they had trousers on—those insignia of Euro 
pean civilisation. One instance was brought to my notice when a 
gentleman in trousers was allowed to travel by bus, but when his wife 
appeared in a sari, he got into difficulties. Recently Indians, even in 
dhotis and pyjamas or saris, have been allowed to travel along the ‘White 
Road', but there are still certain restrictions limiting their numbers. 

The air route from Myitkyina to Dibrugarh is now being used exten¬ 
sively for evacuation. Few Indians were brought over this way and those 
few who came had to pay heavily, while others were transported free 
or almost free. Now, many more Indians are brought over and a cer¬ 
tain latitude in payment allowed, according to the evacuees' financial 
condition. Some are flown over free. On the day I visited Dibrugarh 
nearly 600 evacuees arrived there from Myitkyina. Of these about 300 
were Indians, the rest mostly Anglo-Burmans. 

On the Indian side of the route, there were complaints of misbeha¬ 
viour of petty officials and police and sometimes extortion. Medical 
arrangements are still poor, though some doctors have been sent, but 
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viithout adequate equipment or supplies. Neverthel^, there has been 
recently considerable improvement on the Indian side. It is the Burma 
side that appears to need complete overhauling. From all reports that 
we had, conditions are highly unsatisfactory there. No efforts are made 
to collect Indians in proper camps and they drift in from all sides and 
have to shift for themselves. Sometimes they have to stay at the route 
head for many days before they can get permission to go through. This 
applies to both the land route and the air route. In Myitkyina, we were 
told that the camp houses were more or less reserved for Europeans, and 
Indians had to live under the trees or make some other arrangements. 
In India, large numbers of relief workers and societies hel]^ to lighten 
the burden of these unhappy refugees. Not so in Burma, where both 
officials and people favour non-Indians in every way. 

I was told that a large sum is paid by the government to a number 
of European planters and their assistants for helping the evacuees. Apart 
from the fact that European planters are unsuited for looking after Indian 
evacuees, it seems odd that public money should be spent in this way, 
when there is no lack of voluntary help available. The various volun¬ 
tary relief agencie.s and individuals have been doing splendid work on the 
Indian side. My one complaint against them is that I got an impres¬ 
sion, sometimes, of the rich feeding the poor and thus acquiring merit 
in this world and the hereafter. This approach is too patronising to 
be good. 

The scope of this voluntary' work could easily be increased, given 
opportunities by the government. It seems to me especially necessary 
for relief organisations to be allowed to go all along the Manipur Road 
right up to the Burma base camp. Why government should object to 
this, I do not know. It will lighten their burden, increase eEciency, 
and bring a human element into the \\'ork, which is lacking where only 
officials function. In Dibrugarh, there should be one or more women 
workers to look after the women evacuees. 

At Myitkyina there should also be some Indian representatives to look 
after the interests of Indians. Presumably, the military are in control in 
North Burma and they must want all evacuees to be removed as rapidly 
as possible. In this task they would receive the full cooperation of our 
workers. Officials have not covered themselves with glory in this work 
of e\acuation. They have sho^^’n inefficiency and partiality and the 
sooner they realise that others can function better, the nearer shall wc 
be to a solution of this problem. 

The problem is not solved by merely bringing the evacuees to India. 
An effort has to be made to provide work for them. A businessman told 
me that he was prepared to provide for five to ten thousand either in 
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his sugarcane plantations or in factories. But the Assam Government 
did not encourage him or his scheme. 

I understand that some effort is being made by provincial governments 
to provide for Europeans and Anglo-Burmans in India. Members of 
the Burma Civil Service are, of course, immediately absorbed into the 
Indian Civil Service. They find their level there. As for the humbler folk, 
I have no objection to India extending her hospitality to all who are in 
distress. But it is absurd and intolerable that our own people should 
be ignored in the process. 

An incident, which brings out the way officialdom functions in Assam, 
was brought to my notice by a friend. Some weeks ago, about 700 tea 
garden labourers were impressed for work on the Manipur Road and were 
being taken to Dimapur. They reached Pandu and remained there for 
two or three days waiting for the train to carry them. There were no 
arrangements for their food or shelter. No one had given thought to 
this matter. 

I have not touched here on the many problems of Assam. One pro¬ 
blem of recent growth cannot, however, be ignored. This is the food 
scarcity due chiefly to disorganisation of transport. This must be attend¬ 
ed to. 


13. Embarrass the Aggressor* 


Question: What is your message to the people of Assam after the 
conclusion of vour tour here? 

[awaharlal Nehru: Not to falter whatever happens, but to stand foi 
Indian independence and not to submit to any aggressor, old or new. 

Q: W^at is your advice to the people for self-protection and self- 
sufficiency? 

JN: They should organise themselves for these, so that they can face 
all developm«its with confidence. 

Q. In the event of an air raid how will they keep up their spirits 
and maintain discipline? 

JN: If they observe simple rules and take ordinary precautions there is 
no reason why they should become panicky. One gets used to air 

1. Intervkw to Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 25 April 1942. From Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, 27 April 1942. 
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raids very soon. They are bad but not so bad as people think them 
to be. 

Q: How will they fight the Japanese aggressors? 

JN: That is a matter for the A.I.C.C. to determine and must depend 
on events and circumstances. Generally speaking they should non- 
cooperate with the invader and embarrass every aggressor. 

Q: What impression have you gathered from the talks you had 
with the evacuees at the Manipur Road station? 

JN: Conditions have improved somewhat on the Indian side of the 
•road but they are still bad on the Burma side. Even on the Indian side 
more can be done. 

Q: Tire Commander-in-Chief in his recent broadcast speech said: 
“They (Japanese) may raid India. They may even seek to occupy 
a portion temporarily, but so long as India remains true to herself 
she can never be conquered.”^ How do you react to this statement? 

JN: My conception of remaining true to myself is necessarily different 
from that of the Commander-in-Chief, our fundamental loyalties are 
different, possibly, our ideals in life are also different. To remain true 
to myself I must remain true to India and Indian freedom. Our paths 
are not the same though occassionally they may be parallel for a short 
while. For my part I cannot submit to any Japanese aggressor just as 
I have not submitted and cannot submit to the old British aggressor in 
India. 

2. The broadcast was made on 21 April 1942. 


14. Congress Resolution on Evacuation Orders^ 


The attention of the All India Congress Committee has been drawn to 
various orders passed by Government or the military authority for the 
evacuation of certain areas in some parts of the country. Such evacua¬ 
tion is often necessary in times of war for reasons of military necessity 

1. This resolution, drafted by Jawaharlal on 27 April 1942, was passed by the 
Working Committee on 28 April and endorsed by the A.I.C.C. on 30 April 
at Allahabad. Only the first paragraph was printed in The Bombay Chronicle 
on 29 April 1942 as the seexmd paragraph was banned under the Defence of 
India Rules.. The full text is available in J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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or the safety of the population in a. particular area. But it is a recog¬ 
nised practice that no such orders should be passed, except in cases of 
sudden and extreme urgency, without giving reasonable and sufficient 
time to the people concerned to make other arrangements and, in any 
event, without every facility of transport and adequate compensation. 
It appears that no such facilities have been provided and in many cases 
no compensation, or totally inadequate compensation, has been given. 
Some ordere have demanded evacuation from an area within twenty-four 
hours, thus making it impossible for families to do anything but to walk 
out, camp under the trees, become destitute and starve. No govern¬ 
ment, worthy of the name, should allow this to happen, and even from 
the military point of view such happenings are highly undesirable as they 
lead to widespread resentment among the people. This callous treat¬ 
ment of large numbers of people, as if they were a hostile population, 
will inevitably make them hostile. 

The Committee has also noted with dismay that frequent and well- 
authenticated reports have been received of the molestation of women 
by soldiers in railway trains and evacuated and other lands. These have 
already led to disastrous consequences in some places and there is a grow¬ 
ing and widespread feeling of deep resentment, especially at the inability 
of any authority to take effective measures to prevent these happenings 
01 to punish the culprits. The civil authority appears to be powerless 
and the military authority disinclined to intervene. In view of the in¬ 
crease of soldiers all over the country and the railway trains being full 
of them, a sense of fear and alarm has spread over the land. The Com¬ 
mittee trusts that immediate steps will be taken to check and put an end 
to this molestation before further disastrous consequences follow and 
civil order gives way to disorder and anarchy. 


15. Tha Lessons of Rangoon and Lower Burma^ 


The Committee has noted the recent extraordinary happenings in Lower 
Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon, when, althou^ actual military 
opmtions were still some distance away, the whole civil administration 

1. This resolution, draft«i by Jawahatlal, was passed by the Working Committee 
on 28 April 1942 and was endorsed 1^ the A.I.C.C. on 29 April at Allahabad. 
Its publ^tion was banned under the Deforce of India Rules. The resolution 
is available in J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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suddenly collapsed and those in charge of it sought their own safety and 
abandoned their posts just when their presence was most needed. Pri- 
\^te motor cars were commandeered for the evacuation of high ofiSdals 
and Europeans, leaving their owners stranded and unprovided for. The 
police force was discharged or withdrawn to other places, habitual and 
other criminals were released from prisons, and the lunatics allowed to go 
out of their asylum. The city of Rangoon was thus left not only without 
any civil administration but at the mercy of lunatics, hardened criminals, 
and other anti-social elements. Even previously at the time of the air 
raids, it had been evident that the A.R.P. organisation did not function 
and no thought had been given to the problem of organised evacuation, 
food supply or shelter. A situation was thus aeated which involved the 
citizens of Rangoon in utmost misery and desolation, and which was 
discreditable in the extreme to the government and its hig^ officials. 

As war approaches India, the lessons of Rangoon and Lower Burma 
are full of meaning for this country, for the same type of officials wield 
authority here and the recent astonishing exhibition of panic and incom¬ 
petence in Madras® demonstrates the dangers arising from inefficient and 
irresponsible officials who have in addition no contacts with the people 
of the country. Recent orders passed and circulars issued on behalf of die 
various provincial governments indicate that they are obsessed with mak¬ 
ing provision for the safety of the higher dvil officials and their removal 
from places of immediate danger. Little thought appears to have been 
given to the drawing up of well-prepared schemes for possible evacua¬ 
tion of a particular area and the arrangement of transport, housing and 
food supply in a time of emergency. It is the misfortune of India at 
this crisis in her history not only to have a foreign government, but a 
government which is incompetent and incapable of organising her defence 
properly or of providing for the safety and essential needs of her people. 

As no rdiance can be placed on the central or provincial governments 
functioning in India now to act effectively and intelligently in times of 
emergency, it becomes the especial duty of the people to rely upon 
and organise themselves for this purpose. ITie Congress programme of 
self-sufficiency and self-protection is the essential foundation for self- 
reliance and the avoidance as far as possible of many of the evils that 
follow in the train of war. On this programme, therefore, the people 
must concentrate themselves. In the larger cities where special problems 


2. On 6 April 1942, Kakinada and Vishakhapatnam were bombed. The local gov¬ 
ernment immediately gave orders for evacuation. Government offices were 
shifted to various places. The ports of Madras and Vishaldiapatnam were 
closed. Also see the following item. 
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arise, schemes should be worked out with the help of experts in regard 
to food supply and the other measures that may be necessary in time of 
emergency. In particular all panic should be avoided even though those 
in authority give way to it. 


16. Evacuees and Refugees from Malaya and Burma^ 


The All India Congress Committee has noted with indignation the ar¬ 
rangements made for, and the treatment accorded to evacuee and 
refugees from Malaya and Burma to India. ITie officials, whose busi¬ 
ness and duty it w'as to protect the lives and interests of the people in 
their respective areas, utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, 
running away from their post of duty, sought safety for themselves, leav¬ 
ing the vast majority ot the people wholly uncared and unprovided for. 
Such arrangements for evacuation as were made were meant principally 
for the European population and at every step racial discrimination was 
in evidence. Because of this and also because of the utter incompet¬ 
ence, callousness and selfishness of those in authority, vast numbers of 
Indians in Malaya and Burma have not only lost all they possessed but 
have also undergone unimaginable sufferings, many dying on the way 
from lack of the necessaries of life, from disease, or from attacks from 
anti-social elements. 

Racial discrimination was shown at the base camps in Burma where 
special arrangements were made for Europeans and Anglo-Burmans while 
Indians were left almost uncared for; in the according of special fadlities 
for transport and travel to the Europeans and Eurasians; and in the gene¬ 
ral treatment given to Indians and non-Indians along the routes and at 
the various camps. In particular, this was in evidence in the scandal of 
a safer and more convenient route being practically reserved for non- 
Indians, while Indians were forced to travel by a longer, more difficult 
and more dangerous route. 

The Committee is aware that recently some alterations have been 
made in these anangements and that Indians are now being brought 
over by air from Myitkyina, and can also avail themselves of the safer 

1. R^luHon drafted by Jawaharlal for the Working Committee, meeting held 
on 27 April 1942 at Allahabad and pass^ by it on 28 April 1^2 and by the 
A.I.C.C. on 30 April 1942. National Herald, 29 April 1942. Also available 
in J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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land route in limited numbers. The treatment of the evacuee and re¬ 
fugees on the Indian side of the border though somewhat better now is 
still far from satisfactory. But from all reports the conditions at die 
base camps for evacuees in Burma are highly unsatisfactory and the 
worst sufferers there are Indians. The Committee calls upon the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to make all necessary arrangements for the speedy eva¬ 
cuation from the unoccupied zone in Burma of all Indians who wish 
to be so evacuated. Suitable Indians, official and non-official, should 
be appointed to supervise and look after the comforts of Indians in the 
base and other evacuation camps and on all routes used by evacuees. 
The Committee trusts that non-official relief agencies will bfe permitted 
to send workers and doctors all along the Manipur route from Dima- 
pur to Tamu and beyond to the base camp on the Burma side, as well 
as to Myitkyina, which is the air base for refugees. 

The problem of the evacuees and refugees from Burma is not solved 
by merely bringing them to India. Every effort should be made to find 
suitable work for them in existing establishments or on the land, or re¬ 
gular semi-permanent camps should be started where productive work 
for wages is organised. 

The Committee expresses its appreciation of the fine service rendered 
to the evacuees by various non-official relief organisations and by their 
voluntary workers. The Committee calls upon the Indian public to 
extend all possible help to the evacuees, and particularly all employers 
to provide employment for as many of them as possible. The Com¬ 
mittee also extends its warm welcome to all those Indians who have re¬ 
turned to the homeland in these distressing circumstances and assures 
them of its deep sympathy and anxious interest in their cause. 


17. Th« Banned Reeolutlons^ 


You must be all aware of the action taken by the Government of India 
in regard to the three resolutions^ passed yesterday by the Working 
Committee. Within a few hours of the resolutions being passed, the 
Government issued a Gazette Extraordinary banning publication in any 

1. Speech at the open session of the A.I.C.C., Allahabad, 29 April 1942. From 
Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1942, File No. 4/1/42, National 
Ardhives of India. 

2. See the {receding three items. 
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newspaper of a part of the first resolution and the whole of the second 
resolution. It is for the first time that the publication of the Working 
Committee's resolutions has been banned. I will read these out to you 
and our proceedings will continue here in spite of these orders. I do 
not know how far it is against the new rules and regulations. You must 
have received these resolutions in Hindi, Urdu and English. First I will 
read out to you the English version.* 

There is nothing particular in these resolutions, the perusal of which 
should have offended our high officials on the ground that they embar¬ 
rass them. If any truth based on a principle is pointed out to them, 
they do not* relish it. If you carefully read these resolutions, the whole 
picture is drawn before you. I feel ashamed at what happened in Ran¬ 
goon and Malaya. You must have read them in newspapers. These 
reports are correct. You know what was done and how the Englishmen 
were saved. How Indians, whether rich or poor, were discriminated and 
subjected to tyranny. We read only in history the fate of a civic 
population when an administration collapses. We are now a witness 
to what happened in Burma. 

The Congress has been struggling against British imperialism since 
long before most of us were bom. We have been fighting for long 
against this rock standing in front of us and harassing us, and now that 
rock has crumbled so quickly in Malaya and Burma. I wonder whether 
we have been fighting against the same rock. It has become difficult 
for me to describe this imperialism, which lacks in grandeur. I have 
therefore stopped uttering the name of British imperialism. 

This is a picture of the weak Empire. But an imperialism becomes 
automatically weak when confronted with a crisis, howsoever strong its 
framework mav be. It falls like the leaves on the advent of autumn. 
The happenings in Burma and Malaya have convinced me that if war 
reaches here, India too will meet with the same fate. The experience of 
the British Empire shows its weakness and lack of commonsense, both 
inside and outside India. 

British administration not only opposes us but also commits 
numerous mistakes. It cannot tolerate its criticism, and therefore sup¬ 
presses the news. The British get very upset about our knowledge of 
the facts of the situation. How inefficient they have become! They 
have become physically and mentally weak, and have lost their capacity 
to rule. It is because of this weakness of the British administration 
that we think of the possibility of the British administration succumb¬ 
ing to a crisis like in Burma. Russians, Americans and the Chinese 


3. Resolutions not reproduced here. 
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cannot possibly come to its rescue. This makes us anxious as to what 
pr^aiations we should make to meet the situation in an event of attack. 

Are you aware of what happened recently in Madras? What did our 
hi^ officials do when they were faced with the danger? TTiis story has not 
been published in the newspapers. One day a 'reliable' spy reported to 
the officials in Madras that he had received the news that the Japanese 
were very near to the shores of Madras, and were just twenty or twenty- 
five miles away. The officials reacted promptly. The Governor was 
told to leave Madras, and the High Court was to be transferred to a 
safer place; and aerodrome, docks and factories were to be closed. The 
High Court was closed for a month. They even started destroying the 
port and stopped only when they realised that the news was false. 

Now just think what wisdom is there in this? What is this? Is this 
the imperialism against which we are fighting? Can it defend us? 
British imperialism has ceased to be a strong force. It has now be¬ 
come a small power, although it is continuing as a matter of routine. 
But its continuance in future is impossible. Can these British remain 
in India by themselves or with the cooperation of America? You must 
understand this .in order to plan a suitable action against them. It is 
a misfortune that while this is the right time for us to break ourselves 
away from the bondage, there are circumstances which keep us in sus¬ 
pense. Tlie question is that of Japan. 

At this moment, we have therefore to defend ourselves. It is not the 
question whether the British should do anything or not. If we are 
attacked and we are weak in offering resistance it will only help the 
enemy to advance further. Unfortunately, therefore, we have to put up 
with this maladministration. I am not casting aspersions on all the 
officials, but I am told by Asaf Ali, that the A.R.P. Wardens in Delhi 
are worse than thieves and dacoits. What are we to do in such cir¬ 
cumstances? 

It is clear that we cannot rely on them. Whatever we can do we 
should do, on the basis of the strength of our organisation. This orga¬ 
nisation in Allahabad city has been making remarl^ble progress for some 
time past. But even half or one-fourth of what ought to have been 
done, has not been done. The time is passing away. What has hap¬ 
pened to Burma, can happen to cities of India also. If we do not pre¬ 
pare ourselves, we will have to face the consequences. Why should we 
then not make all the preparations we can? Lk us do what we can do. 
We cannot face big armies but we can do something at least. We can at 
least shoulder responsibility at the time of a crisis if we are well organised. 
We can keep anti-social elements under control. The British Govern¬ 
ment cannot save us. Its power will vanish as in Rangoon, which would 
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mean collapse of civil administration and police arrangements. If we 
are well organised we can save the public, otherwise there will be anarchy 
and whosoever has a lathi will make use of it against the weak. 

You should ’ implement seriously the Congress programme. Do not 
think that this programme is old and useless. It includes the programme 
of plying charkhas, which can be plied even during the war. Factories 
can be occupied by enemies, but domestic industry can continue produc¬ 
tion. This has been done effectively in China. If we are self-sufficient 
and economi^lly independent, we can continue functioning even if the 
administration collapses. We should therefore organise ourselves and be 
ready for any eventuality rather than rely on the official administration. 
Tlie officers instead of being responsible are the first to run away. Re¬ 
member that the captain of a ship looks for the safety of the passengers 
first and in times of crises is the last to leave the ship. But the captains 
of the ship of India are like those of Burma and Malaya. Let them be 
what they are, let them run away, it would be better if they run thousands 
of miles away. 

Then what should I and you do? What is our new policy? Resolu¬ 
tions will be moved in regard to this. You should consider them. Con¬ 
sider these questions. Do you stand to gain anything? Have you any 
policy? Have you any foundation? All these should be answered. 

If your policy is not what I have stated, nothing can be done. If your 
policy is that of self-sufficiency and self-protection, then even a weak 
resolution will carry you far ahead. Today Allahabad is hotter than any 
other place. Before the summer is over and the rainy season sets 
in the situation in India will undergo a change. The world situation 
will change but War will not be over. There will certainly be serious 
events in this country. The methods of war nill undergo a change, not 
here but round the world. We are today meeting here at this A.I.C.C. 
session. Only God knows whether we shall meet each other in the next 
session. We should not therefore forget that we have ahead before us the 
crucial four or five months. The time for making preparations is short. 
We are faced with such dangers that our debates assume a different 
form. The danger is at our door. In any case, we should make full 
preparations. Under these circumstances, I do not expect British offi¬ 
cials to do anything. I, therefore, move these resolutions before you, not 
because they contain condemnation and reproach but in view of our 
experience of the incidents at Madras, to be prepared and not do such 
shameful acts as to allow the world to regard us as weak. 
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It. A.I.C.C. War Raaolutlon 


I 

Mdhatmd GandMs draft for Work¬ 
ing Committee, AUahabad, 27 AprU 
1942 ^ 

Whereas the British Cabinet's pro¬ 
posals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cripps have shown up British im¬ 
perialism in its nakedness as never 
before, the A.I.C.C. has come to 
the following conclusions: 

The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that 
Britain is incapable of defending 
India. It is natural that whatever 
she does is for her own defence. 
There is an eternal conflict between 
Indian and Bi'itish interests. It 
follows that their notions of de¬ 
fence would also differ. The Bri¬ 
tish Government has no trust in 
India’s political parties. The In¬ 
dian Army has been maintained up 
till now mainly to hold India in 
subjugation. It has been complete¬ 
ly segregated from the general po¬ 
pulation who can in no sense re¬ 
gard it as their own. The policy 
of mistrust still continues and is 
the reason why national defence is 
not entrusted to India’s elected re¬ 
presentatives. 

Japan’s quarrel is not with India. 
She is* warring against the British 
Empire. India’s participation in 
the War has not been with the 


II 

Draft revised by Rajendra Prasad 
for Working Committee, Allaha¬ 
bad, 27 April 1942® 

Whereas the British War Cabinet’s 
proposals sponsored by ^ Sir Stafford 
Cripps have shown up British im¬ 
perialism in its nakedness as never 
before, the A.I.C.C. has come to 
the following conclusions: 

It is natural that whatever she 
does is for her own defence. '||iere 
is an eternal conflict between In¬ 
dian and British interests. It fol¬ 
lows that their notions of defence 
would also differ. The British 
Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian Army 
has been maintained up till now 
mainly to hold India in subjuga¬ 
tion. It has been completely se¬ 
gregated from the general popula¬ 
tion who can in no sense regard it 
as their own. This policy of dis¬ 
trust still continues and is the rea¬ 
son why national defence is not en¬ 
trusted to India’s elected represen¬ 
tatives, and India rendered incapa¬ 
ble of defending herself. 

India’s participation in the War 
has not been with the consent of 
the representatives of the Indian 
people. It was purely a British act. 
If India were free she would wish 


1, 2 and 3. J.N. Papers, N.M,M.L. 4. The Bombay Chromed, 2 May 1942. Wc 
give above three drafts presented to the Working Committee and the final draft 
as passed by the A.I.C.C. The first draft, prepared by Mahatma Gandhi, was sent to 
Altehabad through Mhabehn. For discussions on the three drafts see post, item 20. 
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III 

Confidential draft by JamharUd 
for Working Committee, Allaha¬ 
bad, 1 May 1942^ 

In view of the imminent peril of 
invasion that confronts India, and 
the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment, as shown again in the recent 
proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the All India Congress 
Committee has to declare afresh 
India's policy and to advise the 
people in regard to the action to 
be undertaken in the emergencies 
that may arise in the immediate 
future. 

TTie proposals of the British 
Government and their subsequent 
elucidation by Sir Stafford Cripps 
have led to greater bitterness and 
distrust of that Government and 
the spirit of noncooperation with 
Britain has grown. They have 
demonstrated that even in this 
hour of danger, not only to India 
but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government 
functions as an imperialist govern¬ 
ment and refuses to recognise the 
independence of India or to part 
with any real power. 

India's participation in the War 
was a purely British act imposed 
upon the Ini^ns without the con¬ 
sent of their representatives. If India 


IV 

Final resolution drafted by Jam- 
harld and passed by the All India 
Congress Committee on I May 
1942* 

In view of imminent peril of inva¬ 
sion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment, as shown again in the recent 
proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the All India Congress 
Committee has to declare afresh 
India's policy and to advise the 
people in regard to the action to 
be undertaken in the emergencies 
that may arise in the immediate 
future. The proposals of the Bri¬ 
tish Government and their sub¬ 
sequent elucidation by Sir Stafford 
Cripps have led to great bitterness 
and distrust of that Government 
and the spirit of noncooperation 
with Britain has grown. They have 
demonstrated that even in this 
hour of danger, not only to India 
but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government 
functions as an imperialist govern¬ 
ment and refuses to recognise the 
independence of India or to part 
with any r^l power, India's parti¬ 
cipation in the War was a purely 
British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent 
of their representatives. While 
India has no quarrel with the 
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I 

consent of the representatives of 
the Indian people. It was purely a 
British act. If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to 
negotiate with Japan. The Con¬ 
gress is of opinion that if the Bri¬ 
tish withdrew from India, India 
would be able to defend herself in 
the event of Japanese or any aggres¬ 
sor attacking India. 

The A.T.C.C. is therefore of opin¬ 
ion that the British should with¬ 
draw from India. The plea that 
they should remain in India for 
protecting the Indian Princes is 
wholly untenable. It is additional 
proof of their determination to 
maintain their hold over India. The 
Princes need have no fear from 
unarmed India. 

The question of majority and 
minority is a creation of the British 
Government and would disappear 
on their withdrawal. 

For all these reasons the Com¬ 
mittee appeals to Britain, for the 
sake of her own safety, for the sake 
of India’s safety and for the cause 
of world peace, to let go her hold 
on India even if she does not give 
up all Asiatic and African posses¬ 
sions. 

The Committee desires to assure 
the Japanese Government and peo¬ 
ple that India bears no enmity 
either towards Japan or towards any 
other nation. India only desires 
freedom from all alien domination. 
But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India 
while welcoming universal sympathy 


II 

to keep out of the War, her sympa¬ 
thies with victims of aggression 
notwithstanding. India would 
know also how to defend herself in 
the event of Japanese or any aggres¬ 
sor attacking India. 

The plea that the British should 
remain in India for protecting the 
Indian Princes is wholly untenable. 
It is additional proof «f their de¬ 
termination to maintain their hold 
over India. The Princes need have 
no fear from unarmed India. 

The question of majority and 
minority is a creation of the Bri¬ 
tish Government and would solve 
itself on their withdrawal. 

For all these reasons the Com¬ 
mittee appeals to Britain, for the 
sake of India’s safety and for cause 
of world peace, to let go her hold 
on India even if she does not give 
up all Asiatic and African posses¬ 
sions. 

India bears no enmity towards 
any foreign nation. India only de¬ 
sires freedom from all alien domi¬ 
nation. In her fight for freedom 
the Committee is of opinion that 
India while welcoming universal 
sympathy does not stand in need of 
foreign military aid. Her past 
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III 

were free she would have deter¬ 
mined her own policy and might 
have kept out of the War, though 
her sympathies would, in any event, 
have been with the victims of ag¬ 
gression. If, however, circumstan¬ 
ces had led her to join the War, she 
would have done so as a free peo¬ 
ple fighting for freedom, and her 
defence would have been organised 
On a popular basis with a national 
army under national control and 
leadership, and with intimate con¬ 
tacts with the people. A free India 
would know how to defend herself 
.in the event of any aggressor attack¬ 
ing her. The present Indian army 
is in fact an offshoot of the Bri¬ 
tish army and has been maintain¬ 
ed till now mainly to hold India in 
subjection. It has been completely 
segregated from the general popu¬ 
lation, who can in no sense regard 
it as their own. 


IV 

people of any country she has re¬ 
peatedly declared her antipathy to 
Nazism and fescism as to imperial¬ 
ism. If India were free she would 
have determined her own policy and 
might have kept out of the War, 
though her sympathies would, in 
any event, have been with the vic¬ 
tims of aggression. If, however, 
circumstances had led her to join 
the War, she would have done so 
as a free country fighting for free¬ 
dom, and her defence would have 
been organised on a popular basis 
with a national army under nation¬ 
al control and leadership, and with 
intimate contacts with the people. 
A free India would know how to 
defend herself in the event of any 
aggressor attacking her. The pre¬ 
sent Indian army is in fact an off¬ 
shoot of the British army and has 
been maintained till now mainly 
to hold India in subjection. It has 
been completely segr^ated from 
the general population, who can in 
no sense regard it as their own. 
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does not stand in need of foreign 
military aid. India will attain her 
freedom through her nonviolent 
strength and will retain it like¬ 
wise. Therefore the Committee 
hopes that Japan will not have any 
designs on India. But if Japan 
attacks India and Britain makes no 
response to its appeal the Com¬ 
mittee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to 
offer complete nonviolent nonco¬ 
operation to the Japanese forces 
and not render any assistance to 
them. It is no part of the duty of 
those who are attacked to render 
any assistance to the attacker. It 
is their duty to offer complete non¬ 
cooperation. 

It is not diEcult to understand 
the simple principle of nonviolent 
noncooperation: 

1. We may not bend the knee to 
the aggressor or obey any of his 
orders. 

2. We may not look to him for 
any favours nor fall to his bribes. 
But we may not bear him any 
malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession 
of our fields we will refuse to 
give them up even if we have 
to die in the effort to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or 
is dying of thirst and seeks our 
aid we may not refuse it. 


II 

experience teaches her that it is 
harmful to India's interests and 
dangerous to the cause of India's 
freedom to introduce foreign soldiers 
in India.^ She therefore hopes that 
the British Government as also 
other foreign nations will remove 
their legions and henceforth stop 
their further introduction. They 
know fully well that ihere is inex¬ 
haustible manpower in India which 
remains untapped on account of 
the policy of distrust of the 
Indian people by the British 
Government. India will attain her 
freedom through her own strength 
and will retain it likewise. India 
having no quarrel with Japan or 
any other nation, the Committee 
hopes that Japan will not have any 
designs on India. But if in spite 
of this Japan attacks India and Bri¬ 
tain makes no response to her ap- 
p>eal the Committee would expect 
all those who look to Congress for 
guidance to offer complete non¬ 
violent noncooperation to the Japa¬ 
nese forces and not render any as¬ 
sistance to them. 

We may not bend the knee to 
the aggressor nor obey any of his 
orders. 

We may not look to him for any 
favours nor fall to his btib^. But 
we may not bear him any malice 
nor wish him ill. 


5. It was announced oflkially in April 1942 that Americui armies had arrived in 
India to assist the British war effort. Mahatma Gandhi wrote on 26 April 
1942, '‘We know what American aid means. It amounts in the end to Ameri¬ 
can influence, if not Amorican rule, added to British, It is a tremendous price 
to pay for the possible success of Allied arms." 
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III 

The essential difference between 
the imperialist and the popular 
conceptions of defence is demons¬ 
trated by the fact that while fore¬ 
ign armies are invited to India for 
that defence, the vast manpower of 
India herself is not utilised for the 
purpose. India’s past experience 
teaches her that it is harmful to 
India’s interest and dangerous to 
the cause of India’s freedom to 
introduce foreign soldiers in India. 
It is significant and extraordinary 
that India’s inexhaustible man¬ 
power should remain untapped, 
while India develops into a battle¬ 
ground between foreign armies 
fighting on her soil or on her fron¬ 
tiers, and her defence is not sup¬ 
posed to be a subject fit for popu¬ 
lar control. India resents this 
treatment of her people as chattels 
to be disposed of by foreign autho¬ 
rity. 


IV 

The essential difference between 
the imperialist and the popular 
conceptions of defence is demons¬ 
trated by the fact that while fore¬ 
ign armies are invited to India for 
that defence, the vast manpower 
of India herself is not utilised for 
the purpose. India’s past experi¬ 
ence teaches her that it is harmful 
to her interest and dangerous to the 
cause of her freedom to introduce 
foreign armies in India. It is signi¬ 
ficant and extraordinary that 
India’s inexhaustible manpower 
should remain untapped, while 
India develops into a battleground 
between foreign armies fighting on 
her soil or on her frontiers, and her 
defence is not supposed to be a 
subject fit for popular control. 
India resents this treatment of her 
people as chattels to be disposed 
of by foreign authority. 
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I 

5. In such places where the British 
and Japanese forces are fighting 
our noncooperation will be fruit¬ 
less and unnecessary. At pre¬ 
sent our noncooperation with 
the British Government is limit¬ 
ed. Were we to offer them 
complete noncooperation when 
they are actually fighting it 
would be tantamount to plac¬ 
ing our country deliberately in 
Japanese hands. Therefore not 
to put any obstacle in the way 
of the British forces will often 
be the only way of demonstrat¬ 
ing our noncooperation with 
the Japanese. Neither may we 
assist the British in any active 
manner. If we can judge from 
their recent attitude, the British 
Government do not need help 
from us beyond our non-inter¬ 
ference. They desire our help 
only as slaves, a position we can 
never accept. 

It is necessary for the Committee 
to make a clear declaration in re¬ 
gard to the scorched earth policy. 
If, in spite of our nonviolent resis¬ 
tance, any part of the country falls 
into Japanese hands we may not 
destroy our crops, water-supply, &c., 
if only because it will be our en¬ 
deavour to regain them. The des¬ 
truction of war material is another 
matter and may under certain cir¬ 
cumstances be a military necessity. 
But it can never be the Congress 
policy to destroy what belongs to 
or is of use to the masses. 

Whilst noncooperation against 
the Japanese forces will nec^sarily 
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If he wishes to take possession 
of our homes and our fields we will 
refuse to give them up even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist 
him. 

If he is attacked by disease or is 
dying of thirst and seeks our aid 
we may not refuse it. 

In places where the British and 
Japanese forces are fighting oui 
noncooperation will be fruitless and 
unnecessary. Not to put any 
obstacles in the way of the British 
forces will often be the only way 
of demonstrating our noncoopera¬ 
tion with the Japanese. Neittier 
may we assist the British in any 
active manner. Judging from their 
attitude, the British Government 
do not need any help from us 
beyond our non-interference. They 
desire our help as slaves, a position 
we can never accept. 

If, in spite of our nonviolent re¬ 
sistance, any part of the country 
falls into Japanese hands we may 
not destroy our crops, water-sup¬ 
ply, &c., if only because it will be 
our endeavour to regain them. The 
destruction of war material is ano¬ 
ther matter and may under cer¬ 
tain circumstances be a military 
necessity. But it can never be the 
Congress policy to destroy what be¬ 
longs to or is of use to &e masses. 

Direct noncooperatioa against the 
Japanese forces will necessarily be 
limited. Its complete and lasting 
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III 

The A.I.C.C. is convinced that 
India will attain her freedom 
through her own strength and will 
retain it likewise. The present cri¬ 
sis, as well as the recent experience 
of the negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, make it impossible for the 
Congress to consider any schemes 
or proposals which retain, even in 
a partial measure, British control 
and authority in India. Not only 
the interests of India but also Bri¬ 
tain's safety, and world peace and 
freedom demand that Britain must 
abandon her hold on India. It is 
on the basis of independence alone 
that India can deal with Britain or 
the United Nations. 

While India has no quarrel with 
the people of any country, she has 
repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to fascism and Nazism as to impe¬ 
rialism. The Committee repu¬ 
diates the idea that freedom can 
come to India through interfer¬ 
ence or invasion of any foreign 
nation, whatever the professions of 
that nation might be. In case an 
invasion takes place, it must be re¬ 
sisted. Such resistance can only 
take form of nonviolent noncoope¬ 
ration as the British Government 
has prevented the organisation of 
national defence by the people in 
any other way. The Committee 
would therefore expect the people 
of India to offer complete non¬ 
violent noncooperation to the in¬ 
vading forces and not to render 
any assistance to them. 


IV 

The A.I.C.C. is convinced that 
India will attain her freedom 
through her own strength and will 
retain it likewise. 'Fhe present cri¬ 
sis, as well as the experience of the 
negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, make it impossible for the 
Congress to consider any schemes 
or proposals which retain, even in 
a partial measure, the British con¬ 
trol and authority in India. Not 
only the interests of India but also 
Britain’s safety, and world peace 
and freedom demand that Britain 
must abandon her hold on India. 
It is on the basis of independence 
alone that India can deal with Bri¬ 
tain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the 
idea that freedom can come to 
India through interference or inva¬ 
sion by any foreign nation, what¬ 
ever the professions of that nation 
may be. In case an invasion takes 
place, it must be resisted. Such 
resistance can only take the form 
of nonviolent noncooperation as 
the British Government has pre¬ 
vented the organisation of national 
defence by the people in any other 
way. The Committee would there¬ 
fore expect the people of India to 
offer complete nonviolent non¬ 
cooperation to the invading forces 
and not to render any assistence to 
them. We may not bend the knee 
to the aggressor nor obey any of his 
orders. We may not look to him 
for favours nor fall to his bnbes. 
If he wishes to take possession of 
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be limited to a comparatively small 
number and must succeed if it is 
complete and genuine, the true 
building up of Swaraj consists in 
the millions of India wholehearted¬ 
ly working the constructive pro¬ 
gramme. Without it the whole 
nation cannot rise from its age-long 
torpor. Whether the British re¬ 
main or not it is our duty always 
to wipe out unemployment, to bri¬ 
dge the gulf between rich and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to ex¬ 
orcise the demon of untouchability, 
to reform dacoits and save the peo¬ 
ple from them. If crores of peo¬ 
ple do not take a living interest in 
this national building work, free¬ 
dom must remain a dream and un¬ 
attainable by either nonviolence or 
violence. 

The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that 
it is harmful to India’s interests 
and dangerous to the cause of 
India’s freedom to introduce foreign 
soldiers in India. It therefore 
appeals to the British Government 
to remove these foreign legions and 
henceforth to stop furthar introduc¬ 
tion. It is a crying shame to bring 
foreign troops in spite of India’s 
ineidiaustible manpower and is a 
proof of the immorahty that Bri¬ 
tish imperialism is. 


II 

success and also the true building 
up of Swaraj depend on the millions 
of India whole-heartedly working 
the constructive programme. With¬ 
out it the whole nation cannot rise 
from its age-long torpor. Whether 
the British remain or not it is our 
duty always to wipe out unemploy¬ 
ment, to bridge the gulf between 
rich and poor, to banish communal 
strife, to exorcise the demon of 
untouchability, to reform dacoits 
and save the people from them. 
If crores of people do not take a 
living interest in this nation-build¬ 
ing work, freedom in terms of the 
masses must remain a dream and 
unattainable by either nonviolence 
or violence. 
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III 

The success of such a policy of 
noncooperation and nonviolent re- 
sistance to the invader v/ill largely 
depend on the intensive working 
out of the Congress constructive 
programme, and more especially 
the programme of self-sufficiency 
and self-protection in all parts of 
the country. 


IV 

our homes and our fields we will 
refuse to give them up even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist 
them. In places wherein the Bri¬ 
tish and the invading forces are 
fighting our noncooperation will be 
fruitless and unnecessary. Not to 
put any obstacle in the way of Bri¬ 
tish forces will often be the only 
way of demonstrating our non¬ 
cooperation with the invader. Judg¬ 
ing from their attitude the British 
Government do not need any help 
from us beyond our non-interfer¬ 
ence. The success of such a policy 
of noncooperation and nonviolent 
resistance to the invader will lately 
depend on the intensive working 
out of the Congress constructive 
programme and more especially the 
programme of self-sufficiency and 
self-protection in all parts of the 
country. 
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19. EvacueM from Burma^ 


I have received the following telegram from Shri Arun Kumar Chanda^ 
of Silchar: 

“Information received today that evacuees are being ftioved through 
Silchar and Cachar across extremely difficult hills rendered almost im¬ 
possible owing to heavy monsoon rains. Mister Aney assured that this 
route would be used as the last resort. Kindly intervene.” 

This piece of news is distressing as this means even greater suffering 
for our countrjmen who are coming away from Burma. I tnust that the 
evacuees will be brought over by other routes, where non-official workers 
are given full scope to help the evacuees. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 30 April 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. Not 
printed in newspapers. 

2. (1899-1947); founder-principal of Guru Charan College, Silchar, 1935; Presi¬ 
dent, Silchar District Congress Committee, 1937-47; imprisoned during the Quit 
India movement, 1942-45. 


20. Discussions of the Working Committee on War Resolution^ 


Jawaharlalji: Gandhiji’s drafts is an approach which needs careful con¬ 
sideration. Independence means, among other things, the withdrawal 
of British troops. It is proper; but has it any meaning our demanding 
withdrawal. Nor can they reasonably do it even if they recognise inde¬ 
pendence. Withdrawal of troops and the whole apparatus of civil ad¬ 
ministration will create a vacuum which cannot be filled up immediately. 

If we said to Japan that her fight was with British imperialism and not 
us she would say “we are glad the British army is withdrawn; we recog¬ 
nise your independence. But we want certain facilities now. We shall 
defend you against aggression. We want aerodromes, freedom to pass 
our troops through your country. This is necessary in self-defence.” 
They might seize strategic points and proceed to Iraq, &c. The masses 

1. Extracts from the minutes of the proceedings of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee from 27 April to 1 May 1942. Printed in The Transfer of Power 
1942-7, (London, 1971), Volume II, pp. 158-164. This note was seized by the 
police after their raid on the A.I.C.C. office at Allahabad on 26 May 1942. It 
was released to the press on 4 August 1942. 

2. See ante, item 18, draft I. 
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won’t be touched if only the strategic points are captured. Japan is an 
imperialist country. Conquest of India is in their plan. If il^pu’s ap¬ 
proach is accepted we become passive partners of the Axis powers. This 
approadi is contrary to the Congress policy for the last two years and a 
half. The Allied countries will have a feeling that we are their enemies. 

Kripalaniji: The draft was a declaration of their stand. England 
and America might put what interpretation they liked but they (the 
Congress) had no designs against them. 

Maulana Sahib: What is our position? Shall we tell the British 
Government to go and allow the Japanese and Germans to come or 
do we want the British Government to stay and stem the new aggres¬ 
sion? 

Pantji: I want the right of self-government and we shall exercise it 
as we like. If the British troops and the rest must withdraw let them 
do so by all means and we shall shift for ourselves. 

Jawaharlalji: A draft like this weakens their (the British Government’s) 
position. They will treat India as an enemy country and reduce it to 
dust and ashes. They will do here what they did in Rangoon. 

Vallabhbhai Patel: Ihc draft says to the British “you have proved 
your utter incompetence. You cannot defend India. We cannot de¬ 
fend it either because you won’t let us to do. But if you withdraw 
there is a chance for us.” 

Asaf Ali: The draft asks us to accept nonviolence for all time. 

Achyut Patwardhan: It was put to Gandhiji. He said that the Con¬ 
gress can take the stand that under existing circumstances nonviolence 
was the best policy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The whole background of the draft is one which 
will inevitably make the world think that we are passively lining up with 
the Axis powers. The British are asked to withdraw. After the with¬ 
drawal we are to negotiate with Japan and possibly come to some terms 
with her. 'These terms may include a large measure of civil control by 
us, a certain measure of military control by them, passage of armies 
through India, &c. 

Kripalaniji: Why should it mean passage of armies through India 
&c. Just as we call upon the British and the Americans to withdraw 
their armies so also we ask others to keep out of our frontiers. If they 
do not, we fight. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Whether you will like it or not, the ex^endes of 
the war situation will compel them to make India a battle ground. In 
sheer self-defence they cannot afford to keep out. They will walk through 
the country. You can't stop it by nonviolent noncooperation. Most (rf 
the population will not be affected by the march. Individuals may resist 
in a symbolic way. The Japanese armies will go to Iraq, Persia, &c., 
throttle China and make the Russian situation more difficult. 

The British will refuse our demand for military reasons apart from 
others. They can’t allow India to be used by Japan against them. Our 
reaction in the event of refusal will be a passive, theoretical lining up 
with Axis powers. Japan may have an excuse for attack. We get in¬ 
volved in a hopeless logical quandary. We get hostility from every other 
element outside the Axis powers. Japan will occupy strategic points. 
We get no chance to offer mass C.D. Our policy of sympathy with 
one ^oup is completely changed. 

So far as the main action is concerned there is no difEculty about 
Bapu’s draft. But the whole thought and background of the draft is 
one of favouring Japan, It may not be conscious. Three factors in¬ 
fluence our decisions in the present emergency, (i) Indian freedom, 
(ii) sympathy for certain larger causes, (iii) probable outcome of tire 
War—who is going to win? It is Gandhiji's feeling that Japan and Ger¬ 
many will win. This feeling unconsciously governs his decision. The 
approach in the draft is different from mine. 

Achyut Patwardhan: I agree with Jawaharlalji’s background but there 
are certain difficulties. The British Government is behaving in a suici¬ 
dal manner. If we do not take decisions Jawaharlalji’s attitude will lead 
to abject and unconditional cooperation with British machinery which 
must collapse. If the battle of India is to be fought by Wavell, we 
shall do ourselves discredit if we attach ourselves to him. We talk 
of allying ourselves with the Allied nations. I doubt if America is a 
progressive force. The existence of the American army in India is 
not a fact which improves our situation. I was opposed to the Poona 
offer but not to talks with Cripps. Jawaharlalji’s statements after the 
negotiations broke down distressed me. The trend of thought it dis- 
clo^ lands us in a position which obliges us to offer unconditional 
cooperation to the British. Our cooperation with the British is an 
invitation to Japan. 

Rajendra Babu; We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless 
we adopt Bapu’s draft. The Government has closed the door on 
armed resistance. We have only unarmed resistance to offer. We 
have therefore to strengthen Bapu’s hands. 
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Covind Ballabh Pant. There is no difference of (^nion so far as 
nonviolence is concerned. There may be two opinions as to its effec¬ 
tiveness. Nonviolent noncooperation is not meant to be a demonstra¬ 
tion. It is designed to prevent invasion or resist occupation, what will 
be our attitude to armed resistance? Shall we assist it or at least do 
nothing to hamper it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It retains the approach in Bapu’s original draft.* 
'fhe approach is a variation from the attitude we have taken up about 
the Allies. At least I have committed myself to that sympathy 100 per 
cent. It would be dishonourable for me to resign from that position. 
There is no reason why that choice should arise. But it has arisen some¬ 
what in this approach. The portion of the draft about resistance has 
some substance. The portion about minorities, princes, is unrealistic. 
We go on thinking in terms of what was and not what is and that is a 
dangerous thing in a rapidly changing situation. There is no difference 
among us about (i) our reactions to government, (ii) our total inability 
to cooperate with the government. Our programme of self-sufficiency 
and self-protection helps the government but that cannot be helped, 
(iii) we do not embarrass the British war-effort because that in itself 
would mean aid to the invader. We agree on these points but we have 
different ways of getting at them. It is true that since my approach is 
different my emphasis too would be different. 

Pantji: One test to apply to the draft is: whether it is consistent 
with our previous resolutions. 'Fhe language about the condemnation 
of Cripps proposals is highly exaggerated. If the proposals were so 
bad why did we spend so much time over them? My attitude today 
is; we must do our utmost to defend the country and swallow many 
things. If I can’t cooperate with the British it is because it is not 
consistent with our dignity. But the approach in the draft makes 
every soldier I see my enemy. 

Asaf Ali: The draft will (not?) make any effective appeal to the Axis 
powers. Telling the British to withdraw will do nobody any good. 

Bhulabhai Desai: No resolution is called for. We passed at Wardha 
(one?) which expressed our definite position. The resolution is made 
in an unreal way. It is inconsistent with our previous stand. We 
have said that if offered an opportunity we shall side with the Allies. 


J. The reference is to the modified draft of Rajendra Prasad. See ante, item 18, 
draft II. 
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Rajaji: I do not think the changed draft is different irom the original. 
We appeal to Britain and Japan. The appeal to Britain will fail but 
certain tangible results will follow. The entire policy of the Congress 
will be reinterpreted and the new interpretation will go terribly against 
us. Japan will say “excellent”. 

I do not agree that if Britain goes away India will have some scope 
for organising itself even if Japan should make some headway. Japan 
will fill the vacuum created by the British withdrawal. Our reaction 
to evils of Britain should not make us lose our sense of perspective. 
It is no use getting upset on small matters. Do not run into the arms 
of Japan, which is what the resolution comes to. 

Dr. Pattabhi: It is a comprehensive and appropriate draft. A time 
has come when we must realise ourselves. After the rejection of Cripps 
proposals we must reconsider our attitude and restate our position. 
We have varied our position from time to time during the time the War 
has been on. Poona was a variation from the old position. Bombay 
was a variation from Poona. Bombay was followed by C.D. and C.D. 
by Cripps, 

Sarojini Naidu: The changed draft is much better than the original. 
There is however a great deal of unnecessary matter in the resolution. 
The appeal is a rhetorical gesture. It is however good as an expres¬ 
sion of our extreme disgust and dislike and hatred of the British 
Government. 

The appeal to Japan is a useless gesture. India is a part of the map 
they have drawn. 

I agree with the nonviolent noncooperation part of the resolution. 
It can be recast keeping the substance of the original. 

The draft is a narrowing of sympathies not consistent with the posi¬ 
tion we have taken up. 

I do not like foreign soldiers. The portion dealing with them is 
good. 

Bishwanath Das*: I see two conflicting views in the Committee. This 
division of opinion is fatal at this juncture. I generally agree with 
the draft. TTie Cripps proposals if accepted would have kept us in 
permanent bondage. The appeal to Britain to withdraw is very pro¬ 
per. We can tell them that neither will they defend us nor allow us 
to defend ourselves. 

4. (b. 1889); a leading Congressman from Orissa; Chief Minister of Orissa, 
1937-39; member. Constituent Assembly, 1947-51; Governor of U.P., 1962-67; 
Chief Minister of Orissa, 1971-72. 
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The protest against the introduction of American soldiers in the 
country is also proper. They have brought in troops from Dominions 
and other foreign nations. This is highly objectionable and dangerous. 

Bardoloi: One portion of the draft is operative and another ideologi¬ 
cal. If we lay emphasis on the operative portion the differences will 
be greatly minimised. For joint action I should be prepared to delete 
the portion which deals with the ideological background. We are 
already in the danger zone. This is no time for ideological discussions. 
Let us concentrate on the present action which cannot be anything 
else than, nonviolent noncooperation. 

Satyamurti: The changed draft is an improvement. I do not agree 
with the objection to the entry of foreign soldiers. India may defend 
herself even with the aid of foreign soldiers. I think we must make 
an approach to the Muslim League. 

Achyut Patwardhan: I am in general agreement with the draft. The 
open-door policy is at an end. The resolution emphasises a factor 
which has been emphasised by every intelligent man, i.e., the war is 
lost unless the people are in it. The War is an imperialist war. Our 
policy can be that we take no sides. The world is in the grip of fear 
complex. I would reconsider the position if the Allies could defeat 
the Axis. But I see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep. 
We want to create neutrality. Do not look to Japan or Britain. 

Jairamdasji: The criticism that the draft is pro-Japanese is wrong. 
Opposition to the Japanese invasion is there in the draft. 

The mention of foreign armies in the draft is very appropriate. The 
Indian history bears ample testimony of the highly undesirable conse¬ 
quences which foreign armies have led to. The draft creates an at¬ 
mosphere of neutrality. The attempt is worth making. 

Vallabhbhai Patel: I see that there are two distinct opinions in the 
Committee. We have ever since the outbreak of War tried to pull to¬ 
gether. But it may not be possible on this occasion. Gandhiji has 
taken a definite stand. If his background is unsuitable to some mem¬ 
bers of the Committee there is the other background which is unsuit¬ 
able to us. The first four or five paragraphs of the draft is a reply 
to the Cripps mission. Cripps is a clever fellow. He has gone about 
saying that his mission has not been a failure. The draft is a perfect 
reply to his propaganda. 

I am not in favour of making any approach to Jinnah. We have 
made repeated attempts and courted many insults. The Congress 
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today is idling under two blows, one Cripps’s and the other Rajaji's 
resolutions'^ have dcme us enormous harm. 

I have placed myself in the hands of Gandhiji. I feel that he is 
instinctively li^t, the lead he gives in all critical situations. 

In Bombay, at the time of the A.I.C.C. meeting, there was a differ¬ 
ence in approach but the door to negotiation was closed. In Bardoli 
it was made clear that the door was still open and our sympathies 
were with the Allies. It is time the door is finally closed after the re¬ 
peated insults heaped upon us. I agree with the draft before us. If 

there is any pro-fascist hmt in the draft let it be removed. 

« 

Acharya Narendra Dev; I do not agree with the view that war is 
one and indivisible. The aims of Russia and China are not identical 
with those of Britain and America. If it is one we should join the 
War and side with Britain. Our position has not been that we want 
power because without it we cannot kindle the national spirit, our posi¬ 
tion has been that if the War was a people’s war and there was proof 
of it in action we are willing to throw in our weight on the side of 
democracies. 

It is necessary to counteract the mischievous propaganda of Cripps. 
Cripps has been saying that internal differences have prevented a 
settlement. Rajaji has strengthened his hands. Japanese threat has 
also influenced our attitude to Britain. It has led us to even modify 
Poona. We have to make it clear that Japanese threat has not unnerv¬ 
ed us. We can tell the British to go, leaving us to our fate. 

Whatever unreality there is in Indian policies is due to the British 
rule. Let it go and the unreality will disappear. 

I am not interested in defeating Hitlerite Germany, I am more in¬ 
terested in war aims and peace aims. 

Maulana Sahib; The discussion has been useful. But it is not clear 
to me, the differences that divide the two groups. 

Cripps was a great hope. He came here with the reputation of a 
radical. But he proved a great disappointment. He made things worse. 
Cripps in his statements after the failure of negotiations has emphasis¬ 
ed two points: (i) his mission has proved the sincerity of the inten¬ 
tions of the British Government towards India, (ii) the anti-Japanese 
front is the outcome of his mission. 

All this is false propaganda. Great Britain has made it impossible 
for us to defend our country. But we have something to do about 
the Japanese aggression. 

5. ante, p. 239. 
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It is my firm belief that nationalism is the only religion for a sub- 
ject nation. If I feel that Japan was better than Britain and her in¬ 
vasion was for the good of India I would have said so in public. But 
it is not so. Gandhiji’s prescription is the only alternative though I 
doubt its effectiveness.® 

6. Rajendra Prasad’s draft was passed at the morning sitting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee on 1 May 1942. But at the afternoon sitting on Maulana Azad's re¬ 
quest the supporters of Rajendra Prasad’s draft accepted Jawaharlal's draft. 


21. On Amendments of the War Resolution^ 


1 would like you to refer to an amendment moved by Dr. Choithram 
Gidwani.^^ But I would suggest that the mover’s intention could be 
better expressed by the addition of a separate sentence at the end of the 
sixth paragraph to read: “They desire our help only as slaves—a posi¬ 
tion \\c can never accept.” The, mover and the seconder of the reso¬ 
lution have agreed to the addition of this sentence. 

Perhaps the wording of the resolution can be improved.® But what 
matters is the principle behind the resolution. There is no use indulg¬ 
ing in catchword.s and catch-phrases like fascism. Communism and impe¬ 
rialism. Mere catch-phrases would solve no problems. We have to 
bear in mind the awful aspect of the world picture. We have to con¬ 
sider the picture as a whole. People sometimes may imagine that I 
wander away in international matters a little too much, but we have to 
consider the picture in its entirety. If I wander, it is because the 
affairs of other nations are too much bound with our own. It is not a 
simple question of India versus England. We have, in fact, to decide 
our course and lay down a foreign policy for ourselves. There is no 
sense in blinding ourselves with our differences with Britain. We should 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. session, Allahabad, 1 May 1942. From National Herald, 
3 May 1942. 

2. Choithram Gidwani suggested that the words “beyond our non-interfaence” at 
the end of the last paragraph be substituted by “except as slaves”. 

3. Many amendments were suggested. For example, Uday Shankar wanted re¬ 
moval of the word 'nonviolence' wherever it occurred in the last paragraph; 
Swami Krishnanand's amendment sought noncooperation with all activities of 
the British Government; K.M. Ashraf moved an amendment suggesting replace¬ 
ment of the words “and might have kept out of the war” by “she would join 
with the people of China, U.S.S.R., America and Britain to fight the menace 
of fascism.” 
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not just for that matter like to antagonize the rest of the world. We 
want one side to win and Britain happens to be on that side. We also 
feel that the victory of the other side would prove disastrous, so we have 
to strike a course ^tween these two sentiments. On the one side is our 
differences \vith Britain. On the other side some of us haw the fear 
of the Japanese and of the consequences of an Axis victory. To think 
indifferently that the new aggressors might prove better for us or at least 
not worse would be wrong. Our aim should be to face all aggression. 
Passivity would be dangerous. A Russian defeat would be a great dis¬ 
aster not only for India, but for everybody. 


22. On Rajagopalachari's Resolution^ 


I oppose Rajaji's resolution^ for many reasons, but chiefly because it is 
not intended to bring about any settlement but the whole aim is tihat 
some kind of provisional administration should be set up. I detest this 
objective. I do not think that Mr. Jagat Narain Lai's resolution* is con¬ 
trary to the Working Committee’s resolution, but I want to make it 
perfectly clear that in no way do I want to change the position as clari¬ 
fied by the Working Committee. This position has been one of the 
Congress going out of its way and promising every conceivable saf^uard 
which, since the dawn of history, any country has dreamt of giving to 
sections of its people. 

The whole idea of Pakistan must hurt anyone who has grown up and 
worked in India. It is becoming intolerable. I doubt if any reasonable 
or sensible person thought of Pakistan as a reasonable and sensible pro¬ 
posal, unless that person was also at the same time opposed to the whole 
idea of Indian independence. I have heard it said that a Muslim 
League spokesman had made it clear to Sir Stafford Cripps during the 
recent negotiations that there should be no National Government and 
that it should not have full powers till some demands of the Muslims 
were recognised. This is a position which is totally intolerable. With 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. session, Allahabad, 2 May 1942. From The Hindu, 
3 May 1942. 

2. Rajagopalachari’s resolution recommended that Congress should acknowledge 
the Muslim League’s claim for separation and on this basis invite the League 
for consultations aimed at securing the installation of a National Government 
to meet tiie emergency. 

3. Jagat Narain Lai’s resolution opposed any proposal to disintei^ate India. 
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people who put forward such proposals, I can have no compromise. But 
I want the British Government to assist me in opposing the idea of 
Pakistan. So far as I am concerned, I would be damned forever. The 
Muslim League does not represent a great majority of the Indian Mus¬ 
lims but it does represent a section of them and I have tried my level 
best to win that body over, but what is the use of doing anything to 
ally myself with the people who are always putting forward petty demands. 
I stand on the platform of Indian independence. 


23. To R. Jumabhoy^ 


Allahabad 
May 5, 1942 

Dear Mr. Jumabhoy, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letters. As you know, we 
have been following closely the fate of the evacuees from Burma and 
Malaya* and recently the A.I.C.C. passed a resolution on the subject.* 
I did not wish to trouble you to come here at the time as the data in 
our possession was sufficient and more than sufficient. 

I learnt some time ago that a non-official committee consisting of peo¬ 
ple from Burma and Malaya was being formed in New Delhi to deal 
with the evacuees’ problems.* I do not know how far this matter has 
proceeded. I think it is a good move and may be of considerable help. 
Please do not hesitate to write to me if I can be of any service to you. 
I am going out of Allahabad to various places tonight and shall be 
away for a fortnight. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. It was reported on 4 May 1942 that about 2,50,000 refugees had come to 
India horn Burma. 

3. See tmte, item 16. 

‘4. S. Satyamurti, President of the Indian Overseas Central Association, met Aney 
on 4 May 1942 and discussed matters relating to the formation of a non-official 
central committee to deal with questions concerning Indian evacuees from Burma, 
Malaya and other countries. 
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24. ToMulkraJ^ 

Allahabad 
May 5, 1942 

Dear Mulkrajji,® 

I have your letter of the 25th April. I have also had a letter on this 
subject from Mahatma Gandhi.® 

I think that there should be no objection to the Jallianwala Bagh 
being used for purposes which are of help to the public. Therefore the 
proposal of the Deputy Commissioner to make a tank in a corner of 
the park may be accepted. The cost of making the tank and its upkeep 
will naturally be borne by the government. 

As for other air-raid precautions^ we should help in these also in so far 
as possible. There is no objection to proper trenches or dugouts being 
made. I might point out, however, that expert opinion is entirely oppos¬ 
ed now to the ordinary slit trenches that have been dug in certain cities. 
Experience in Rangoon and elsewhere has shown that these trenches 
sometimes become death-traps. People get suffocated in them owing to 
over-crowding and then run out and are machinegunned. It would be 
much better for regular shelters to be made which are wide enough for 
convenient movement and are a sufficient protection against everything 
except direct hits from big bombs. There is also the danger of open 
trench^ being filled with water during the rains and thus becoming homes 
for the malaria mosquito. Further, these trenches may be used by the 
public as latrines. It will ''e difficult to clean them or keep them in 
proper order. 

All these are objections to the form of trenches to be dug. You may 
inform the Deputy Commissioner of these objections and tell him that 
in Calcutta and elsewhere other methods are being adopted. So far as 
we are concerned, we are perfectly prepared to allow the Jallianwala Bagh 
to used for the provision of shelters during air raids. There is no 
objection on our part to such a use. It is understood that the cost of 
erection of any shelter or anything else will be borne by the government. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. Papas, File No. G-37/1937, N.M.M.L. 

2. Seaetary of the Jallianwala Bagh Memorial Trust, Amritsar. 

3. With his letta addressed to Mahatma Gandhi, Mulkraj had forwarded 
two lettas recdved from the Deputy Commissiona, Amritsar, seeking permis¬ 
sion to construct a wata storage tank in a coma of the Jallianwala Bag^ for 
use during air raids to extinguish fire. On 29 April 1942, Mahatma Gandhi, 
while forwarding the correspondence to Jawaharlal, had adced him to rq>ly on 
his behalf afta consulting Malaviyaji and desired that pamission be granted. 
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25. To Floronco Wodgwood^ 


Allahabad 
May 5, 1942 


My dear Lady Wedgwood,® 

It was very good of you to send me your letter dated the 11th January® 
which I appreciated greatly. It is a little difficult to write when one 
does not know how and when a letter might travel. But I am writing 
these few lines in the hope that they might reach you some time or 
other. 

As I write, conditions have worsened in every way and, to my sonow, 
the feeling against Britain is greater here than ever. Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
visit has led to this, though I have no doubt that he had no such inten¬ 
tion. At any moment, India may have experience of all the horrors of 
a modern war. We realise all this and the future is dark. With the 
example of Burma and Malaya before them, it amazes me how the 
British Government can think so complacently about conditions in India 
and talk in the language of long ago. They do not realise that it is 
quite impossible to impose anything upon India in her present mood, nor 
do they realise that their continual encouragement of separatist tenden¬ 
cies angers the vast majority of the people, without giving them the 
goodwill of even a minority. I suppose that all of us will have to face, 
as best we may, the consequences of past actions. They pursue us and 
we cannot shed this burden of the past, especially when it is carried on 
to the present. 

You are perfectly right in saying that a great deal of the British atti¬ 
tude is due to a deep-seated conviction of complacent superiority and 
also to a feeling of possessing India. It is this which Indians cannot 
tolerate. 

Whatever the future may hold for us, it is good to have friends who 
do not allow themselves to be earned away by the sentiment of the 
moment and who try to stick to certain principles. 

With my regards and good wishes. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. C3orrespondeiice, N.M.M,L. 

2. Wife of 1st Baron, J.C. Wedgwood. 

J. In her letter of 11 January 1942, she endorsed JawaharlaVs attitude towards the 
British Government and wished that the Congress would stand firm and refuse 
cooperation till India attained independence. 
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28. To Abul Kalam Azad^ 


New Delhi 
May 8, 1942 


My dear Maulana, 

As I was on the point of leaving Lucknow last evening your two letters* 
reached me. I had no time then to consult many of my colleagues. I 
had a talk, however, with Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and one or two others. 
En route to Delhi I met Paliwal, our provincial President. 

We are all agreeable to help you as far as we can in tht matter of 
making arrangements for evacuee children from Calcutta. It was not 
possible to form a committee immediately for the purpose because our 
members had dispersed. But this can be done a little later. Mean¬ 
while I have asked Rafi Ahmed to deal with this matter in cooperation 
with our provincial office and with Sucheta Kripalani and others. 

This work will largely be women’s work. We have just appointed a 
women’s sub-committee of the P.C.C. and we can ask them to help 
fully in the matter. I am writing to Sucheta about it. In order, how¬ 
ever, to avoid duplication, I would suggest your sending directions to 
Rafi Ahmed directly for the present. 

Many questions arise and before any arrangements are made definite 
particulars should be obtained about the children concerned — their 
number, their ages, sex, kind of living they have been accustomed to, etc. 
etc. It is possible to spread out a number of them in existing families, 
chiefly Bengali, or we can keep most of them in large hostels, or both 
these methods can be adopted. Perhaps it will be better if you send 
for Rafi Ahmed and Sucheta to Calcutta so that they can discuss the 
matter with you and at the same time see for themselves what has to 
be done. 

As arranged, I am leaving tomorrow night for Lahore. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.MA1.L. 

2. Letters not available. 
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27. Tribute to the Soviet Union^ 


I am glad to learn that a conference under the auspices of the Friends 
of the Soviet Union is being held at Jalesarganj in the Pratapgarh dis¬ 
trict under the presidency of my friend and colleague Rafi Ahmed Kid- 
wai.2 Such conferences are desirable as they draw the attention of our 
people to some of the magnificent achievements of the Soviet Union. 

People may differ on many matters, political or economic; but few 
can withhold admiration from the Soviet Union for its human and 
cultural achievements. It would be a tragedy if their achievements 
ended in the storm of War. Therefore, it is right that p«)ple holding 
different opinions on other subjects should meet together on a common 
platform to pay tribute to the Soviet Union for the great human 
advances it has made. I wish success to the conference, 

1. Statement to the press, Lucknow, 8 May 1942. National Herald, 9 May 1942. 

2. Held on 16-17 May 1942. 


28. Comfflunists and Congressman^ 


Question: What is your attitude towards those Communists who 
on their release from jail have started a campaign for active support 
to the war effort?* 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think some Congressmen are too critical of each 
other. I want Congressmen not to mind what the Communists do. This 
is not the time for discussions; the need of the hour is unity. I want Con¬ 
gressmen to strengthen their organisation. Those who are anxious to 
oppose the Communists may do so, but nothing should be done which 
may affect the strength of the Congress, 

1. Interview at Amritsar railway station, 10 May 1942. From The Hindu, 12 
May 1942 and The Tribune, 11 May 1942. 

2. In a statement on 9 May 1942, the Communists released from Campbellpur 
Jail called upon the Indian people to join hands in the war efforts of the govern¬ 
ment to d^eat the fascist invaders. 
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Q: What are your views in regard to Mian Iftikhamddin’s views 
about Pakistan?^ Can he advocate his views as President of the 
provincial Congress committee? 

JN: Everyone has freedom to express his views in any manner he likes, 
but if anyone propagates such views, he is not correct. The provincial 
Congress is comp^ent to take notice of such views if such views have 
been expressed in his capacity as President of the Congress. 

Q: Is this War, a people's war or an imperialist war? 

JN: It is neither a people’s war nor an imperialist war. In one res¬ 
pect it is people’s war for Russia, China and England. For the Indians 
it is not a war of the people. 

Q: What is being done to release the remaining detenus? 

JN: We have urged the Punjab Government a number of times to 
realise their responsibility in this matter. 

3. On 9 May 1942, Iftikhaiuddin stated that while he stood for freedom and 
unity he had supported Rajagopalachari’s resolution on Pakistan at the A.I.C.C. 
session as no community couM be forced to remain in the Union of India 
against its wishes, although secession would not be in the interests of the 
Muslims. Unity by nonviolent means was possible only if the right of secession 
was recognised. 


29. To Louis Arthur Johnson^ 


Lahore 
nth May 1942 


Dear Colonel Johnson, 

I find that I shall probably not be able to reach you in time if 1 write 
from Kulu where I am going. Tlierefore I have written out something 
here. It has been vmtten in great haste and yet it is very long. It is 
not the kind of thing you wanted but 1 felt that my suggesting some 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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formula would be of little use, especially without consulting my collea¬ 
gues.^ 1 wanted to put the background before you in so far as I could. 
I am afraid I have done a bad job of it. 

I do hope you are much better now and have left the hospital. 

I am going to the mountains early tomorrow by automobile. It will 
take me a day and a half to get there. 

The messenger who is taking this letter will return from Delhi the 
same night and follow me to my mountain retreat. So if you care to 
send anything through him, that would reach me safely. 

All good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Louis Johnson had urged the State Department on 28 April that a joint 
statement of the Pacific war aims be issued by the United States, Britain and 
China. Further he cabled a draft declaration on 4 May 1942 urging that the 
British Government issue it. In this draft he had suggested that the 
Viceroy's Exeaitive Council be converted into a National Govemmait with 
representatives drawn from the Congress and the Muslim League. Both the 
communications were sent to Jawaharlal when the A.l.C.C. met at Allahabad, 
and Jawaharlal promised to send a note. Johnson’s su^estion later was turned 
down by the State Dq>artment and the draft was not forwarded to London. 
For Jawaharlal’s note see the foltowing item. 


30. Note on tho Indian Background^ 


It is exceedingly difficult to find a formula today which will satisfy 
Indian nationalism on the one hand and keq> the British imperialist 
structure in India more or less intact. Between the two there is inera¬ 
dicable and permanent conflict, not only due to historical causes and 
past events, but to present conditions and day-to-day happenings. The 
two cannot exist together or cooperate with each other, for each dislikes 
and distrusts the other and is afraid of it. So far the British structure 
has been completely dominant, checked only by a fear of going too far 
in suppressing the nationalist moypment, which is strong enough to give 
an infinity of trouble which would undoubtedly affect the Indian army 
also. 

1. Confidential note for Louis Johnson, .LahOTe, 11 May 1942. J.N. Corr^pondence, 
N.M.M.L. 
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The failure of the Ciipps mission has undoubtedly made the position 
much worse and any compromise harder. Apparendy we came near at 
one time to a working arrangement for the present, but in reality the 
gulf was very far from being bridged, and this became apparent as soon 
as basic matters, involving real transfer of power, were discussed. In the 
recent history of India, there has not been such a combination of fierce¬ 
ly anti-Indian freedom elements in the British Gk>vemment as we have 
had during the past two years and still have today. Churchill and Amery 
and Linlithgow and the leading members of the Government of India 
are hopelessly reactionary so far as Indian opinion is concerned. Chur¬ 
chill deals with a much wider sphere and holds his present position be¬ 
cause of a variety of reasons. But Amery and the others represent 
directly the British Government's Indian policy and this has been, dur¬ 
ing the past two and a half years especially, quite amazingly offensive 
to Indian sentiment and hostile to everything that Indian nationalism 
stands for. It has deliberately created or aggravated problems in India 
which make any solution next to impossible, unless the whole basic 
structure and approach are changed. There may be and are conflicts of 
opinion in India among ourselves, but there is general unanimity that 
the present British Government and its high officials are an intolerable 
imposition which are, consciously or unconsciously, leading India to 
ruin. Every disruptionist and reactionary dement has been encouraged 
and assurances given to it, which are now held up as barriers to Indian 
freedom, and we are told that no change can take place except in the 
framework of those assurances and of the present structure. The course 
of the War, especially in Malaya and Burma, and happenings in India, 
have convinced Indians of all shades of opinion, including those in Gov¬ 
ernment service, that the present governmental structure is wholly incom¬ 
petent to deal with any crisis, much less the overwhelming crisis that 
confronts us today. Corruption and racial discrimination are rampant 
even in high government circles. The three hundred thousand evacuees 
and refugees from Malaya and Burma to India are full of bitterness 
against the government on account of the ill-treatment they have 
received at its hands. War involves suffering and privation, but the 
Indian masses have patiently endured these even in peace time for 
generations past. It was not suffering and misery that angered them 
but the callous and discriminatory treatment accorded to them. 

The conviction has thus grown and is widespread today that the Bri¬ 
tish Government and its agents in India are so full of hatr^ for the 
idea of Indian freedom, that they would rather risk Icwing the War, and 
consequently their Empire, rather than part willingly with power in India 
in favour of representative Indians. This seems a foolish and absurd 
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assumption and yet it has reasons t^hind it. Even basic war industries 
have been prevented from growing in India for fear, openly stated, that 
they might come in the way of British industrial interests after the War. 
Amery, it is well remembered in India, was an ardent advocate of Japa¬ 
nese aggression in Manchuria, saying frankly that if they condemned 
Japan they would have to condemn the British record in India.* A very 
prominent member of the Government of India stated publicly that he 
preferred Nazis and fascists to Indians whom he had put in concentra¬ 
tion camps for their opposition to British policy in India.® And this 
during this War when Britain was fighting Germany and Italy. 

This attitude of mind exhibits an astonishing complacency and a total 
blindness to facts and reality and the interests of the War, also an un¬ 
reasoning hatred of Indian freedom and those who stand for it. 

It is not surprising that this attitude should produce powerful reac¬ 
tions among the Indian people, especially with the background of hosti¬ 
lity and conflict which has always been there. Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit 
and his failure, demonstrated still further that individuals, however well- 
intentioned, do not count if they are compelled to function within the 
framework of an antiquated imperialist machine. A sense of hopeless¬ 
ness and frustration has grown and the feeling that nothing can be ex¬ 
pected from Britain’s Government, unless that government itself under¬ 
goes a basic sea-change. National pride and self-respect have demand¬ 
ed that no further approaches be made to the British Gwemment, for 
each such attempt has led to further humiliation and insult. The future 
is dark with perils but no peril can justify spiritual degradation and sub¬ 
mission, and a willing acceptance of the position of a slave. 

This may or may not be a realistic attitude, but it must be realised 
that this is the attitude of the Indian people as a whole. This iS not 
confined to members of the National Congress; it includes members of 
the Muslim League and other organizations, Indians in government 
service, and the mass of people who are normally non-political. To ignore 
this fundamental background is lack of realism. 

^Fhe strongest sentiment in India is inevitably nationalism and the 
desire for freedom and this is felt by people differing among themselves 
on other matters. One of its manifestations is anti-British feeling—not 
affecting individuals but the system. Gradually, however, as the nation¬ 
alist movement has grown in power and has widened its outlook, it has 
developed an international approach to Indian and world problems. 

2. The reference is to his statement in the House of Ck)mmons on 27 February 
1933. See Selected Works, Vol. 11, p. 29. 

3. Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member, had made this remark on 12 February 
1940. See Selected Works, Vol. 11, p. 551. 
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During the last ten years or more it has condemned repeatedly fascist 
and Nazi aggressions. It was strongjly opposed to Japanese agression 
in Manchuria and later in other parts of China, to ^e Italian conquest 
of ^Ethiopia, to fascism in Spain, to Munich, etc. Popular sentiment 
was thus trained by tens of thousands of meetings to become anti-fasdst, 
anti-Nazi, and anti-Japanese so far as China was concerned. With 
Cliina there was deep sympathy. 

But all this internationalism was to some extent superficial, the basic 
sentiment being nationalism. So long as the two did not come into 
conflict with each other, there was no difiiculty. But if there appeared 
to be a conflict, nationalism came out on top and a feeling*of isolation¬ 
ism became dominant. 

Nevertheless when the European war started in S^tember 1939, 
internationalism was strong enough to colour our vision and we were 
anxious and eager to play our part on the international stage. This part 
could, however, only be played by a free India which had got rid of its 
complexes due to alien domination, and could then cooperate with Bri¬ 
tain and other nations. In our innocence we thought that the terrific 
impact of World War would shake the British Government out of its 
mts and enable it to view the Indian problem in an entirely new pers¬ 
pective. The War itself and the desirability of winning to its side the 
millions of India, and powerfully influencing Asiatic and world opinion, 
led to this inevitable conclusion. But to our dismay and surprise there 
was no change at all in the British Government's attitude and, if there 
was a change, it was for the worse. We made several approaches sub¬ 
sequently, on each occasion to suffer a rebuff. Meanwhile, the govern¬ 
ment's policy became progressively one of disruption in India and of the 
suppression of nationalist and progressive opinion. The gulf widened, 
and internationalism receded into the background. Nationalism and 
isolationism dominated public opinion. Nevertheless our sympathy for 
certain causes represented by the Allied nations prevented us from deli¬ 
berately embarrassing in any way the war effort of the government. 
We could not cooperate with it or associate ourselves with it, as the only 
cooperation left open to us was that of slaves and underlings, but still 
we went out of our way to avoid embarrassment, although public opi¬ 
nion became increasingly bitter. It was not difficult for us, if we so 
chose, to cause the utmost embarrassment, and indeed to upset die War 
effort completely both in the army proper and in production. We 
discouraged strikes in factories. This attempt at wholesale embarrass¬ 
ment would have involved the Indian people also in great misery but 
they would have faced that, if the check of our international sympa¬ 
thies had not operated. 
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LETTER (drafted BY JAWAHARLAL) FROM MAULANA AZAD TO SIR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS, 10 APRIL 1942 




Wira NICHOLAS ROERICH, KULU, MAY 1942 




INDIA AND rOE WAR D 


So the balance between nationalism and internationalism has varied 
during these years. The Pacific war with its threat to India forced us to 
think in new teims of self-defence against an invader^ and we made every 
effort to find a way out of the deadlock, so that we could oiganize a 
people’s defence. That failed and the r^ult has been a swing back to 
intense nationalism and added bitterness against British authority in 
India. 

This result is evidenced to some extent by the resolutions of the All 
India Congress Committee recently passed in Allahabad. 

The main resolution deals with two points: our complete inability to 
cooperate with Britain because we are unable to cooperate with any 
country as slaves and subject people. The other point deals with non¬ 
violent resistance to an invader. This latter point has led to the criti¬ 
cism that we are practically inviting the Japanese or, at any rate, throw¬ 
ing up the sponge.^ This is based on an entire misapprehension. The 
Congress is not addressing the armed forces but the common people. 
So far as the armed forces are concerned, they are to carry on the War 
as best as they can. There will be no hindrance placed in their way, no 
embariassment of any kind. Even if we wanted to, we could not help 
them in any other way, except by recruiting and similar propaganda, so 
long as the whole conception of the war was not made a popular one. 
Having failed in achieving this change, which could only come through 
a popular National Government, we cannot offer any effective direct 
help to the armed forces. Possibly an attempt to do so would produce 
conflict with the governmental apparatus, as the people are not at all 
trusted by it. So the army, air force, etc., continue their armed resistance 
in their own way. Production also is not interfered with; in fact it is 
encouraged. 

'Fhen we address the people, who are totally unarmed and unused to 
arms. We cannot arm them if we wanted to and every attempt to do 
so would mean conflict with the government. Even guerilla activity is 
out of the question for them unless they have arms, have been trained, 
and are organized by a National Government. No people anywhere 
could do much in these circumstances, except possibly sporadic outbursts. 

It is here that nonviolent resistance comes in, for the Indian people 
have been practising this with considerable success for over twenty years. 

4. Rajagopalachari had stated in his press conference on 4 May 1942 that the 
Congress plan of nonviolent noncooperation apinst the Japanese in the occu¬ 
pied areas or elsewhere, unda all conditions, would be futile. He pleaded for 
the formation of a National Government and a National Army in collabora¬ 
tion with the British. 
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It is true that such resistonce can hardly make any difEaiaice to an 
invading army in the course of its march. But even tiiere it would 
create a psychological feeling of resistance. In other areas, outside the 
line of march, it would help in refusal of supplies and other help and 
in embarrassing in numerous ways. Should even a small number of 
prominent Indians be shot down by the invader for their noncooperation 
and refusal to submit, this would enormously strengthen the d^ire to 
resist at all costs and not to submit. 

Thus to imagine that our appeal to the Indian people to offer non¬ 
violent resistance is almost an invitation to the Japanese to come to India 
is absurd. The only alternative in present circumstances, was to remain 
passive and submit, and on no account could we agree to this. 

It is well known that Gandhi stands for nonviolence in all circumstances. 
But repeatedly the National Congress has declared that it cannot accept 
this or commit itself to it in case of danger from external invasion or 
internal disorder. Whenever this matter has been discussed with British 
representatives, and recently with Stafford Cripps, it was taken for grant¬ 
ed that the National Congress would undertake and advise armed defence. 
But this could only be done by the state or by a merger between the 
state and the people. The people themselves cannot do so. We have 
therefore advis^ them, even so, to offer resistance but in the only way they 
can. This fits in also with past Congress policy and has the great ad¬ 
vantage of carrying the whole national organization with it. To have a 
split on a theoretical issue without practical significance would have ended 
all possibility of popular resistance of any kind. 

Every question has to be viewed today in its relation to the World 
War. The problem of India becomes highly important in this connec¬ 
tion because events in India may well have a powerful influence on the 
War. Possibly no change now can make a vital military difference dur¬ 
ing the coming critical months. A psychological differaice is, however, 
always possible and important. In any event, the War is likely to last 
some time and what happens in India will inevitably make itsdf in¬ 
creasingly felt—in India of course, but also in every Asiatic country as 
well as elsewhere. Tlie fact that Indian freedom and independence are 
recognized by the United Nations, and giving effect to it in tire jnesent, 
to the largest extent possible consistently with the war situation, would 
send an electric shock throu^out Asia. Even the countries occupied by 
the Japanese, like Burma, would feel it. Afghanistan, which may well 
be a danger point, Iran and Iraq would certainly be influenced by this 
in favour of the United Nations. These Musl^ countries, it is well 
known, are at present friendly in a passive sense, to the Axis powers, 
whatever some of their officials might say. Indeed it is amazing how 
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terribly unpopular Britain is throughout Asia and it has come to this 
that to be assodated with Britain is itself to oourt unpopularity and 
suspicion. There is no way to break this vidous circle except in India, 
and by brave and far-reaching action in India. 

Ever since this World War began, there has been continuous, consis¬ 
tent, and very ably directed radio propaganda from Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, 
Bangkok, etc., directed to the Indian people in thdr languages. The whole 
history of British rule during the past 150 years is reviewed again and 
again and all its enormities exposed, and at the same time independence 
is promised^to the Indian people. Intelligent people are not taken in by 
this but the average man or woman is inevitably influenced and he con¬ 
trasts with it the British refusal to acknowledge Indian independence and 
their persistence in carr 3 nng completely authoritarian and autocratic rule. 
He is not so naive as to imagine that the Japanese will bring indepen¬ 
dence, but he is so angry with the British Government that he does feel 
that no possible change will worsen his condition. That may be a foolish 
attitude but British authorities have done everything by their policy and 
methods to encourage it. It is a dangerous attitude leading to passivity 
and has to be and is being combated. The call to resist the Japanese 
invader, even though nonviolently, is an attempt to produce a mental 
change leading to resistance. But it is no easy matter to bring this about 
with the government continuing to function as it does. 

There is not very much active pro-Japanese sentiment in the country 
but the widespread anti-British sentiment often leads to pro-Japanese sym¬ 
pathies vis-a-vis Britain. Thus when thinking of China and Japan, sym¬ 
pathy will be with China. There will also be sympathy and admiration 
for Russia, which does not mean admiration for everything that has hap¬ 
pened there. ITiere is also usually a vague friendliness for America's de¬ 
mocratic ideals, together with fear that America, with all her vast resour¬ 
ces, may either dominate India herself, economically if not politically, or 
in cooperation with Britain. But when Britain and Japan are considered 
by themselves, large numbers of people view with satisfaction any reverse 
suffered by Britain. 

This is a narrow and a foolish view but it is the inevitable consequence 
of past and recent happenings. 

It can be challenged and changed, but the only effective way to do so 
is for Britain to cease to dominate India and for Indians to feel that ihey 
had achieved their freedom and had to defend it. Possibly also an actual 
invasion of India, with all its horrors, may produce a revulsion of feel¬ 
ings, though this may work either way. 

People in India today fed frustrated and angry. Their own country 
is in ^nger of invasion and they cannot play an effective role. Foreign 
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armies march to and fro and fight each other and thus decide the fate of 
India, while they have almost to play the role of spectators. Hence a 
certain suspicion of these foreign armies, whoever they might be, and a 
resentment that they should come to India without any reference to the 
Indian people. A National Government might well have invited its allies 
to send war material, or armies, to assist it. But everything that is done 
through the British Government is suspect. 

Even in regard to production and industrial growth, there has been in 
the past a great deal of suspicion of American motives,® but this has been 
partly removed by authoritative statements made on the part of the Ameri¬ 
can Delegation in India.® Past memories pursue us: how India was 
treated after the last War. All the benefits derived by England through 
special agreements with the U.S.A., and by non-payment of her debts, 
were kept by her or by the Dominions. India did not share and she had 
to pay the uttermost farthing. Her currency policy was twisted to Eng¬ 
land’s advantage; her gold and silver drained away. It would be well if 
the future was made quite clear, in so far as America is concerned, that 
India would be treated fairly in every arrangement. The Lease and Lend 
provisions^ might also be specifically explained, so that it might be known 
what burdens will fall on India in the future.® Also India must not be 
made to suffer in any way by the intervention of the City of London in 
her dealings with the U.S.A. 


5. The news about the American Technical Mission in India was received with 
caution by Indian industrialists. G.D. Birla told columnist Raymond Clappo: 
on 2 April 1942, that the American mission had “Imperialist designs." G.L. 
Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try, talked of the need for indqjendent economic development rather than 
relying on foreign aid. 

6. Henry F. Grady, Chairman of the American Technical Mission, assured the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry on 8 May 1942, that the sole object of 
the mission was to see how best India could increase her war jHodiiction, and 
that American capitalists had no intention of utilising the opportunity for esta¬ 
blishing themselves in India. 

7. The Lend-Lease Act of March 1941 provided for the lending, lease, transfer, or 
exchange of defence articles to countries whose security the President deemed 
necessary for the defence and security of the United States. This changed the 
nature of American neutrality in the Second World War. 

8. In his statement on 11 May 1942, Henry F. Grady clarified that Hie operaUon 
of the Lend-Lease arrangement did not mean an arrajigement for redudng the 
tariff barrier for American goods in the future, or establishment of free inter¬ 
national trade. What the United States sought to do was to liberalise emnroer- 
cial policy after the War. He also argued that India Hiould not follow, after 
the War, the system of protection, which would be detrimental to her growth. 
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There are two important questions which we have to face: the mino¬ 
rities question and that of Dominion Status versus independence. 

The minorities question has become a bogey which is always brought 
out as an insuperable barrier to Indian freedom. So far as the Muslims 
are concerned, it is hardly a question of being in a minority for they 
number nearly 90 millions and are largely concentrated in certain areas 
where they are in a majority. It is inconceivable that such large num¬ 
bers can be oppressed in any way. This question took its presort shape 
when over ?0 years ago the British Government started separate religious 
electorates deliberately to prevent the growth of sound nationalism and 
political and economic parties. These separate electorates have poison¬ 
ed Indian politics. And now the British Government is encouraging the 
idea of separating India into two or more parts. From an economic 
point of view this idea is fantastic but it serves its purpose by diverting 
attention from Indian independence. 

The nationalist position in regard to minorities is this: 

1. India will be a federation. 

2. Each province or such territorial unit of the federation should have 
a great deal of autonomy, subject only to certain essential all-India sub¬ 
jects which will be dealt with by the Federal authority. This is oppos¬ 
ed to modern conceptions but we are prepared to give the fullest free¬ 
dom to each unit so that it may not have any grievance and may deve¬ 
lop according to its way of thinking, and only subject to certain larger 
policies. 

3. Every conceivable protection and safeguard for a miiiority—religious, 
cultural, linguistic or any other—should be incorporated in the consitu- 
tion and, where necessary, made into a fundamental law of the consti¬ 
tution. 

4. When a constituent assembly drafts the constitution for India, ques¬ 
tions relating to minority rights should not be decided by majority votes 
but by agreement; where such agreement is not obtained, the matter 
should be referred to impartial international arbitration. We would 
abide by this. 

5. In effect, every protection should be given to the minorities, subject 
only to maintaining the unity of India and democracy. 

6. WTiile we are entirely opposed to the break-up of India and will try 
to prevent it, we recognise that in the last resort we cannot compel a 
territorial unit to remain in the Union against its declared and establish¬ 
ed will. This would, however, depend on geographical and other factors 
also. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that it is possible to arrive at a full 
settlement witii every minority, including the Muslims, on some such 
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terms, provided the British Government did not intervene and encourage 
sc 5 )aratism. If the British were not there, the agreement would come. 
One of our grievances against the Cripps proposals was that they went 
a step further in dividing up India and thus again came in the way of a 
mutual agreement. 

About Dominion Status there is strong feeling in India and the very 
words irritate. The Empire has meant no good to us; it represents evil 
to us and we do not want to be in it in any shape. Our people are ill- 
treated and made to live as helots in many parts of it. So India has 
completely rebelled against any conception of Dominion Status. But we 
have always made it clear that this does not mean an isolated existence. 
We would like to be members of a larger federation and to cooperate fully 
with other nations, including England, That cooperation is only possible 
when we are perfectly free, not otherwise, for the old complexes will pur¬ 
sue us in any other capacity. Probably the British Commonwealth, as 
it exists today, will undergo a complete change after or even during this 
War. Anyway it will not help it or strengthen it, to have discontented 
India attached to it. Probably nothing has wakened England (and 
France) so much in this War as their colonial Empires. Instead of being 
sources of strength, they have become burdens, draining their aiergy. They 
have been living emblems of their imperialisms, making people all over 
the world doubt their professions, and giving the enemy powers every 
opportunity of doing propaganda against them. This very weapon could 
have been turned completely against the enemy by a declaration of free¬ 
dom for these dependencies. 

If this War had not come there is no doubt that a big upheaval against 
British rule would have taken place. There is also little doubt that if 
at the end of this War, conditions* remain more or less the same in India 
(which they are not likely to do) there is bound to be a revolt on a big 
scale, peaceful or otherwise. 

Nothing but a frank recognition of India’s full freedom and indepen¬ 
dence can stop or reverse these processes. Such a recognition need not 
rule out Dominion Status but it should be for India to decide. Mean¬ 
while, of course, the full application of that independence would be gov¬ 
erned by war exigencies. Anyway the use of the words ‘Dominirm Status’ 
evokes no response in the Indian mind; quite the reverse. This fact 
should be recognised. 

In the above lengthy note an attempt is made to clarify the background 
in India. It is a complex background and various forces pull in diflfer- 
ent directions. No one can guarantee what the resultant pull will be, 
but it may be SRid with some assurance that certain results will follow 
if certain steps are taken. The National Congress is a democratic body, 
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and in spite of the dominating position of some of ite leaders, it ulti¬ 
mately represents the bulk of opinion in India. This cannot be switch¬ 
ed on and off at will by any individual, though it may be gradually dir¬ 
ected in a particular way. Any person who ignores this will inevitably 
become ineffective. He cannot deliver the goods. 

Owing to the menace of Japanese invasion, representatives of the 
Congress went a long way in order to come to terms with Stafford Cripps. 
That failure has put the clock back and it is very difficult now to get 
back to that position. Suspicion has grown. It is therefore not a ques¬ 
tion merely of a formula to cover defence or the form of a National 
Govemmenj:. Such formula will be helpful but only if the reality of 
power is transferred and a background of freedom is created. Any 
attempts at compromise which fail will make matters worse. 

It would probably be better not to make such an attempt to begin 
with, but rather to make a simple but far-reaching declaration that Bri¬ 
tain (or the United Nations) recognize the right of India to independence 
and full self-determination, and leaving the working out of these in the 
present, so that a National Government might be formed, to mutual 
discussions among the parties concerned. Such a declaration need not 
go against any minority claims and certainly it would have to be trans¬ 
lated, to the extent possible, into action with the all important question 
of the Defence of India and the War in the foreground. But those 
minority claims will have to be considered in the light of future indepen¬ 
dence. 

To recognize India’s right to independence is not in any way to rule 
out its joining a federation or even the British Commonwealth. It is 
not to place it in a superior position to that of the British Dominions, 
who are supposed to have that right, even though they may not exercise 
it. That recognition coming, inter alia^ from the British Dominions 
themselves, would enhance the Dominions’ prestige, not lower it. 

The right being recognised, it cannot lead to a sudden and overnight 
change in the whole administration. Careful thought will have to be given 
to what should be done in the present, so as, on the one hand, to form 
a real National Government and give the people a sensation of freedom 
and a d«ire to defend it, and, on the other hand, not to upset any pre¬ 
sent arrangement and thus injuriously affect the conduct of the War. 
Indeed the objective must be to drfend India to the uttermost and 
to direct all the national energy in this direction—towards the armed 
forces, both trained armies and citizen armies, and production and in¬ 
dustrial growth. 

Possibly the time is not ripe for such a declaration and for these 
changes, or, at any rate, people’s minds are not ready for them. And 
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yet the sands of time run out. There can be little doubt that the ulti¬ 
mate solution of the Indian problem can only be on this basis, and on 
no other, subject to the consequences of this War. With such a declara¬ 
tion those elements in India which may be termed pro-Japanese will 
not count, nor th(Me who wish to remain passive. 

The next few weeks may witness major happenings in India which 
will produce their reactions on people's minds both in India, England 
and elsewhere. The situation may change. It may become easier to 
approach this problem then; or possibly more difficult. In any event 
there are very many people in India who are committed to oppose and 
resist the Japanese, whatever the consequences. 


31. Distorted War Propaganda^ 


Kulu 

15 . 5.1942 


Sir, 

For some time past some friends, especially in Bombay, have been draw¬ 
ing my attention to the way official agencies have been using my name, 
and extracts from my speeches or statements, for war propaganda. I 
have not so far seen most of these efforts at publicity but I have heard 
enough to realise what they are like. I must say that I think this method 
of exploiting me for a cause with which I have completely dissociated 
myself is singularly unfair. Most people know, or should know, that 
both as a Congressman and in my personal capacity I am entirely op¬ 
posed to any cooperation with the present government agencies in India 
in any war work. It was my earnest desire that at this moment of grave 
crisis for our country the burden of responsibility both for defence and 
the Civil government of the country should be undertaken by Indian 
representatives of the people. Tbat was the only way consistent with 
national honour and with an effective handling of the situation. Only 
a real people’s government with national backing can function effectively 
in modem war. Certainly a foreign government cannot do so, and the 
British Government in India has demonstrated that it is totally incapa¬ 
ble of shouldering that burden. Nevertheless, the British Government 
refused to part wiBi this responsibility or to hand over power to Indian 
people and is carrying on in its own incompetent way. 

1. Letter to editors of newspapers. National Herald, 20 May 1942. 
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In these circumstances we cannot possibly associate ourselves with the 
government activities. Having made this clear, I have appealed to my 
people to rely upon themselves and not to submit to any aggression, old 
or new. My words, tom from this context, have howex'er been used to 
advertise and appeal for aid for the very war effort with which I had, 
in common with other Congressmen, dissociated myself. All of us, who 
dabble in public affairs, have frequently to suffer from distortion or mis- 
reporting. We have to put up with it. But this, surely, is a novel way 
of exploiting an individual. 

If real publicity of my views is desired, I would suggest that the re¬ 
cent resolutipns of the A.I.C.C. (some of which were banned)® should 
be broadcast. An even more pointed way of doing this is to repeat, 
whenever and wherever possible, my conviction that the root trouble in 
India is the British domination of our country. This must go, war or 
no war, and then a real beginning will be made towards the solution of 
our problems. 


Yours etc., 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. See ante, pp. 268-271. 


32. Evelyn Wrench’s Report of His Talk with Jawaharlal 


A conversation with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on any subject is a stimu¬ 
lating experience, for the Congress leader has an alert and incisive mind. 
There was a humorous twinkle in the Pandit’s eye when I apologised for 
wearing an old Etonian tie, which I certainly would not have donned 
in the morning had I known I was to meet so distinguished a Harrovian 
that day. For the first few minutes the conversation hung fire a little, 
for Mr. Nehru at that moment had a good deal to distract his thoughts; 
but once we embarked on a consideration of the future world organisa¬ 
tion, he became engrossed in the theme. 

“The War”, he said at once, “has put an end to the old style of ques¬ 
tions we used to ask one another. WTien peace comes there will be an 

1. Printed in The Spectator (London), 15 May 1942. Evelyn Wrench, (1882- 
1966); Chairman of The Spectator since 1925 and its Editor, 1925-^2; Ameri¬ 
can Relations Officer to Government of India, 1942-44; his works include VphiU 
(1934), I Loved Germany (1940), Irrmortd Years (1945), TransatJxmtic 
London (1949), Geoffrey Da^n and Our Times (1955). 
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entiidy new situation, with a new set of problems. In the pre-war world 
the democraqr practised by Great Britain, France and the United States 
of America produced a great measure of political freedom, but it came to 
a standstill in the process of its evolution. It failed to solve the pro¬ 
blems of the security of the individual and was entirely baffled by the 
problem of unemployment; political democracy was not enough to solve 
these problems. The real question is how to have individual freedom 
and security. The solution is the extension of political democracy to 
economic democracy. Of late years it has been popular to say that it is 
only fascist countries that can take quick decisions, but slow decisions 
are not necessarily inherent in the democratic sj'stem. There is no doubt 
that the economic and social structure of countries like Great Britain is 
out of date. I most emphatically believe in the socialistic form of 
democracy.” 

Mr. Nehru foresees only one outcome of the War—he thinks some 
form of international cooperation on the basis of political and economic 
freedom, both of nations and of individuals, is inevitable. He did admit, 
however, that there might be, in the immediate post-war years, and 
especially during the armistice, a period in which the balance of power 
would be the main controlling factor. He agreed that the conc^tion 
of the League of Nations was sound, but maintained that what was wrong 
was the manner in which it was carried out. Before an international 
body can become a real force, all the factors leading to war must be 
tackled, such as the private manufacture of armaments; there must be 
no more domination of one country by another and all nations must 
have access to raw materials. 

I suggested that the English-speaking world provided the nucleus round 
which a real concert of powers must be built; the Pandit replied: “Big 
changes will assuredly take place in all countries; I can imagine no effec¬ 
tive combination of powers which excludes Russia, India and China.” 
He does not regard the British Commonwealth as a lasting institution. 
I referred to Smuts' statement® that the evolution of the British Com¬ 
monwealth was the political miracle of the twentieth century, because it 
reconciled local independence and cooperation. Mr. Nehru does not 
subscribe to these sentiments, for he thinks that, apart from Great Bri¬ 
tain, only nations with comparatively small peculations have been link¬ 
ed together by it; not a single nation with a population of over 100,000,000 

2. He had stated: "I look upon this Empire and Commonwealth as the best mis¬ 
sionary entoprise that has bear launched for a thousand years. This is a mis¬ 
sion to man^d of goodwill, good government, and human cooperatim), a mis¬ 
sion of freedom and hmnan helpfulness in the perils that beset our human lot.” 
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has been a member; that would be a true test. He was quite definite. 
“I do not think", he repeated, “that the British Commonwealth will 
survive the War. The orily important group of nations which will have 
a fundamental influence on world affairs will be a combination of Russia, 
China and India, controlling nearly two-thirds of mankind, possesring 
contiguous territories, and each with the same kind of stupendous agra¬ 
rian problems. India’s relations with China and Russia must, in the 
nature of things, be most intimate.” I suggested that he was taking a 
good deal for granted, when one considers the disunity of India, in so 
readily assuming that it would be possible to mould into a workable 
federation the three nations with the largest populations, India, Russia, 
and China, with all their diverse elements. Presumably it is his ready 
optimism that waves aside the obstacles in the path of forging Indian 
unity. Mr. Nehru says most emphatically: “I think India is bound to 
become one unit.” 

I asked him whether he thought that Christianity had much of a future 
in India. He replied in the negative, and he somewhat surprised me by 
saying that he did not think it had ever played an important part in 
India, as it had been so largely identified with the British Raj, and the 
people of India had been obliged to make a financial contribution to 
the upkeep of the established Church. He said that the story of Chris¬ 
tianity in China was another matter; there, undoubtedly, it had had a 
great influence, as the result of both American and British missionaries, 
not identified with a dominant foreign power. 

He said that he did not think that organised religion had a large part 
to play politically in the future; religion would be an intimate matter for 
the individual soul, and will not be exploited for political purposes. 
Each country must be left to its own spiritual outlook, and its own con¬ 
ception of life. He said: “Religion will affect political and economic 
life less and less, it will only affect personal life.” 

He summed up his views in this sentence: “I do not think that Chris¬ 
tianity will make much progress in Asia. Certainly in India it has play¬ 
ed no part in the national awakening; the Anglican Church is r^ard^ 
as part of the governmental machine.” 

Once a^in we returned to the problem of Indian unity, which is very 
much in Nehru’s mind. Provided nothing is done to invalidate India’s 
political and economic democracy, and India's unity, he would give 
every conceivable safeguard to minorities that the wit of man can devise. 
In the event of any section of India still persisting in desiring to remain 
outside the Indian union, he would be prepared to abide by the decision 
of any impartial outside arbitrator, such as the Hague Court. He re¬ 
fused to bdieve in a fundamental difference between Hindu and Muslim, 
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who, he claims, are 98 per cent of the same stock, and he even drew my 
attention to the fact that Mr. Jinnah’s grandfather was a Hindu. I point¬ 
ed out that in many countries, including Ireland, it was a spiritual view, 
not racial stock, that divided people but he made no comment. 

1 asked' him if he thought Great Britain had any special part to play 
in the new India. He said: “All nations have a part to play.” Turning 
to the past, I asked him if he thought that India owed much to Great 
Britain. He said that undoubtedly she owed much to British political 
thought in the nineteenth century, just as she also owed much to the 
French Revolution in the eighteenth century and the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion in the twentieth century. Great Britain’s chief contributions to India, 
in his view, were English literature and English thought. Finally, I ask¬ 
ed him what was the future of the English language in India. He re¬ 
plied: “India is bound to retain English as her second language for two 
good reasons, because English has become the chief world language, and 
because so many Indians speak it already.” It is, in fact, India’s sole 
common medium. 


33. Writws and the War^ 


I send my greetings and good wishes to the Third Conference of the 
Indian Progressive Writers’ Association. Seldom, if ever, was it more 
necessary for people to think correctly and understand world conditions 
as well as the different forces struggling for master)', as it is today. 
Effective action cannot come out of a vacuum; it must grow out of clear 
thinking. Unless that clear thinking is there to govern our actions, all 
our energy and enthusiasm may well run waste. It is obvious that 
it must be the especial duty of the thinkers and writers of today to give 
a lead to others in regard to clear thinking. 

Nothing surprises me so much as the lack of even an attempt to think 
clearly in the world today. Of course many individuals make this at¬ 
tempt and meet with some success but those in authority in .most coun¬ 
tries seem to be singularly unaware of the vast changes that are taking 
place and that are bound to take place. ’Fhey talk vaguely in terms of 
a new order but they act as if all they des>ired was a slight reorientation 

1. Ku]u, 16 May 1942. The Hindu, 22 May 1942. 'This message was sent to 
the Third Craference of the Indian Progressive Writers' Association held in 
New Delhi on 19-20 May 1942. 
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of the old order which has been found wanting and which is dying 
before our eyes. 

We are told that the first thing to be done is to win the War; all else 
will follow it. True, the progressive forces of the world must triumph in 
the War. But there is no greater folly than to think of this War as a 
purely military spectacle, although the military aspect is necessarily im¬ 
portant. 

Fascism is bad; no argument is needed to prove that it is the enemy of 
human freedom and progress. Imperialism is bad. as all of us know, not 
merely in theory but in practice. We want to be rid of both. Yet I feel 
that we are far too apt to forget that the mighty phenomena that we are 
seeing today all over the world are too big to be confined in a few words 
and phrases. We are apt to miss their significance if we make our minds 
prisoners of these phrases or slogans, correct as they might be in their 
limited spheres. Elemental things are happening and human earth¬ 
quakes are taking place bringing an old world to ruin. Vast destruction is 
a painful thing to contemplate, and yet out of its womb the building up 
of something worthwhile might well take place. It should be the fun¬ 
ction of writers to endeavour to view this picture as a whole, not to lose 
themselves in the passions and prejudices of the moment, to see the 
objective shining clearly in front of them, and to try to harness action 
for the achievement of this goal. 

This War has demonstrated afresh that in every country nationalism is 
still the most powerful urge. This fact can never be forgotten and it 
can only be ignored at our peril. But to those who think clearly, national¬ 
ism by itself is a narrow creed and leads to no solution. It must be 
ta^ed on to internationalism and to a correct appreciation of world hap¬ 
penings. But that internationalism will fail of its purpose unless it is 
rooted deeply in that irrepressible urge of the people in every country, 
that is called nationalism. In a subject country like India this impor¬ 
tance of nationalism and the hunger for freedom is even more important. 
It is for writers to balance these two urges, that of nationalism and that 
of internationalism, and thus to evolve a resultant force which derives 
strength from the nationalist sentiments of the people and is in harmony 
with the international objectives of today. 

India stands today on the edge of a sharp sword; on the one side is 
an imperialism which she detests and which she will on no account 
tolerate, on the other side is an advancing fascism full of peril to her 
and to the world. It is a difficult position, but it is clear that she cannot 
and must not submit in thought or action to this fascist invasion. Ul¬ 
timately she must rely on her own strength, for there is no hope for 
those who rely on others. 
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34. To Yashwant Rao Holkar^ 


Kulu 
May 19, 1942 

Dear Sir,* 

Thank you for your letter of the 12th May * I appreciate what you have 
written to me and I need not tell you that I have given the most careful 
and anxious thought to these matters. They affect me intensely for all 
my life has been bound up with these questions and I cannot separate 
myself from them even though I wanted to do so. 

The proposal that I should accompany Colonel Johnson to the U.S.A. 
drops automatically as, I understand, he has already left for America. So 
the radio stated this morning. I was expecting a telegram from him to 
inform me when he was going but no such intimation came. 

I do not think it is quite correct to say that Colonel Johnson definitely 
invited me to accompany him. At one time during our Delhi conversa¬ 
tions, when Cn'pps was here, he mentioned casually that he would like 
me to go to Washington and see President Roosevelt and that he could 
arrange a fast plane to carry me in four or five days. But he added that 
he himself did not think it would be easy for me to go just then. When 
I saw him again, on my way to Kulu, he said again that, much as he 
would like me to go to America some time or other, he felt that I should 
not leave India at this stage of continuing crisis. It was obvious that, 
quite apart from my feelings in the matter, he was of opinion that a 
visit for me now would serve little purpose. 

I am myself quite clear that my leaving India now would be harmful 
to our cause in India and would yield little result elsewhere. Colonel 
Johnson at least understands the situation here in so far as I can make 
him understand it. I can do no better. It is desirable that he should 
place it before Roosevelt rather than I. 

But the real problem has to be faced in India during the next three 
months especially. I know the situation here well and I am one of the 
very few persons who can influence it to some extent provided I remain 
here. My absence at the critical juncture would remove that influence 

1. J.N. Gjrrespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Yashwant Rao Holkar (1908-1961); Ruler of Indore. 

3. In his letter Holkar wrote that India’s cause could be best served by its case 
being put directly before countries such as the United States and the Soviet 
Union. He proposed that Jawaharlal should visit the United States to put 
India’s case in its proper perspective before the American Government and 
people. 
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almost completely and events would occur which cannot subsequently 
be ignored or reversed. Most of us are*apt to attach too much impor* 
tance to certain groups at the top. They count of course but the real 
thing that dominates the situation is the mass opinion of the mid¬ 
dle elements. It is this that finally governs policy—apart from circum¬ 
stances. This opinion is fiercely anti-British today, and I do not blame 
it at all for it. Indeed I am largely in agreem«it with it, with this 
difEerence that I can view the longer international picture also. Any 
attempt to ignore this opinion or go counter to it will lead inevitably 
to its becoming increasingly pro-Japanese. That must be countered for 
that would be a very harmful and unfortunate development. 

Every policy, therefore, must bear in mind that an attempt to cooperate 
with the British Government, under present circumstances, will not only 
fail but will also bring a reaction to the other extreme. The only right 
policy for us is to maintain our general international policy which is anti- 
Axis and friendly to the other group, and at the same time to develop 
the sentiment of resistance to any aggressor, Japanese or other. Also 
to maintain our noncooperative attitude to the British Government so 
long as a complete change does not take place in India. This is diffi¬ 
cult but then every problem is difficult today. 

The crisis is upon us and it is really very difficult anyhow to do any¬ 
thing new on a big scale during the next few weeks or months. The 
kind of defence that is being offered today is enough and nobody, in¬ 
cluding the British, has any faith in it. And yet there is no imm^iate 
alternative to it left. For us to merge ourselves with the British effort 
is not to help it but to make ourselves totally ineffective for any future 
step. Also this gives a certain moral prestige to a rotten and tottering 
machine and possibly lengthens its life slightly. I am convinced that 
the British Government, especially in India, is wholly incompetent and 
can only meet with disaster. The turn of the tide will come only when 
this government is radically changed; in effect when it hands over power 
—almost, one is inclined to believe that the Gods have determined to 
destroy this British structure for all its sins. 

To separate our sentiments vis-a-vis the British from those for Russia, 
China and the U.S.A. is a problem. It has to be done. Generally speak¬ 
ing the U.S.A. is looked upon with some suspicion as being too closely 
allied to Britain and interested in maintaining ^eir Empire. Still there is 
some understanding of the democratic forces in the U.S;A. and this can 
be oicouraged. It is easier to emphasize the role of Russia and China. 

You mil find, I think, some big developments taking place in India in 
the near future. I cannot indicate these at present as they have 
not taken shape so far. But it is obvious that we cannot remain passive 
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spectators. It is also undesirable for India to appear as a suppliant even 
before the U.S.A. Our only hope is to develop a feding of self-reliance 
in the people and to make others realise also that we cannot be made 
pawns by them. 

It is not a question of Congress die-hards coming in the way of a settle¬ 
ment. It is the British Government that are the die-hards; but die it will 
have to, if Britain is to come out of the morass of her own making. As 
for our die-hards, I think it is time all of us were die-hards and people 
everywhere realised this. That will make them think of India more in 
terms of respect and reality. Over vital questions there are differences of 
opinion and some times splits. But it would be excessively unfortunate 
if the Congress splits up now for it is the only oi^anization which can 
hold India more or less together in the difficult days ahead. 

We are going to have a hard time, a very hard time. But I feel sure 
in my bones that we shall survive and prosper in the end. So I do not 
despair. 

We are going down from Naggar tomorrow after a wedt’s delightful 
stay with the Roerichs who are perfect hosts. I shall reach Allahabad 
within a week, after brief halts at Lahore and Delhi. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. Th« Dangwous Idea of Pakistan^ 


I regret that the lesson which we had learnt during the last twenty years 
of discussing matters among ourselves and then arriving at certain decisions 
to be implemented by all concerned, and acting together as one man, 
is being forgotten even by the topmost Congressmen. I have no quarrel 
with those who want to stand for certain principles but it is as well a 
good principle to express one’s opinion on a matter, participate in dis¬ 
cussions with others and after a decision is taken to stand by it and act 
unitedly. One reason why the Congress in the Punjab is weak is that 

1. Speech at a pubUo meeting at Lahore, 21 May 1942. Prom The Tribune, 
22 May 1942. 
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even though the province had some of the bravest men, their fault was 
that they never leamt to act unitedly even after decisions had been taken. 

Very recently another event has happened in the Congress. Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari has drifted away from the Congress.^ From what he has 
been saying in his public utterances recently, I cannot say whether Rajaji 
would even remain in the Congress.* 

Rajaji poss^es a very keen intellect but that intellect is of no use 
whai he wants to cripple the weapon which the country has forged to 
achieve India's freedom as a result of twenty-two years of hard work and 
innumerable sacrifices.^ 

It pains me to enter into a controversy with an erstwhile colleague but 
I am dmng so because it pains me even more to see Rajagopalachari pur¬ 
suing the path which he is now treading. That path is not only wrong 
but positively dangerous to the country and by following that path Rajaji 
is making the achievement of that object difficult for which he himself 
is working. In fact, Rajaji has acted in this manner in his anxiety to 
form a national government in Madras. Now a national government in 
a province, especially in the province of Madras, cannot be formed with¬ 
out first admitting before the Governor and the Governor-General that it 
was a folly to have come out of office. In these days of war, however, 
any government in any province, and particularly in Madras, will not be 
able to do anything beyond perhaps getting some drinking water served 
to the thirsty or giving to the hungry a loaf of bread to eat. During 
these days in any danger zone not the national government but the military 
shall rule. 

Rajaji has acted most irresponsibly by getting a resolution passed by 
a provincial legislature party at a time when only a few days after a 
meeting of the Working Committee was to be hdd, and he has thus 
been responsible for dividing the Congress into two camps. My only 
satisfaction is that Rajaji has not succeeded, and no section of the Con¬ 
gress is with him. Rajaji has chosen a very wrong time for his move and 


2. Rajagopalachari, on 4 May 1942, stated that the Congress Working Committee’s 
new resolution did not meet the new requirements of the time. On 15 May 
1942, he pleaded for a Congress-Muslim League settlement and reiterated that the 
Muslims’ right of self-determination must be conceded just as members of a 
joint family concede the right of dhaaon to every member. He further ela- 
bmated on this issue on 18-19 May 1942. 

3. Rajagopalachari had resigned from the Congress Working Committee on 
30 April 1942. 

4. Rajagopalachari replied to this charge on 23 May 1942: “This is quite true, 
but is it not all the more a tragedy that, in this supreme crisis, the Congress 
must watch ffiings like a spectator?” 
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his action has added to the difficulties which are not a few already. 
There are a few persons who are now issuing statements in support of 
Mr. Rajagopalachari. It is surprising that being in the Congress they 
are trying to explain their position individually as if they cannot remain 
without opening their hearts. The statement issued by the President of 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee is a case in point. 

I and those who are with me stand by the Delhi resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee.® The very idea of dividing India is re¬ 
volting to my conception of India. I have no hesitation in saying that 
those who talk of Pakistan these days are befooling the people. The 
picture of India which I had drawn in my mind received a rude shock 
at the very idea of the division of the country.® Being a socialist, I think 
that in the present age no one can afford to live separately, and for the 
betterment of all, all the countries must act unitedly. Instead of accept- 
mg the plea for the division of India I have been looking forward to 
the day when we shall have a federation of Iran, Afghanistan, India and 
China. It has shocked me to see people asking for the division of India 
herself and so far as that is concerned, I will oppose it with all my 
strength. I want to make it clear that according to the Delhi resolution 
no one can be forced to remain in any form of government, though, 
again, it is a different matter by what method it is to be ascertained 
whether or not a particular section wants to remain with the whole. 
But surely the majority of say 51 per cent cannot decide the fate of the 
remaining 49 per cent in this particular matter. \Vhile we cannot agree 
to the division of India there is a clear difference between forcing one 
part or more to remain with the whole and agreeing to let that part or 
more move away. We cannot agree to any such division. But if events 
take an unexpected turn and circumstances arise over which we have no 
control we may be helpless and unable to prevent any part cutting away 
from the whole. 

I find that young men here are raising slogans. Remember, that the 
days of raising slogans have passed away. At a time when two armies 
are fighting with each other, slogans will never serve any purpose. 1, 
therefore, ask you to change this mentality. There is no n^ to scoff 


5. See ante, pp. 188-191. 

6. ' Rq>Iying to this charge Rajagopaladiari stated on 23 May 1942 that if the majority 

of the people in a particnlar territorial unit wanted separation it “can never be 
withheld from them by a free India.” He asserted that both Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal had agreed to this principle earlier and added that his proposal "did 
not mean the surrender of our plea for unity.... The only thing involved in my 
proposal was the removal of Ae possibility of overruling the wishes of the 
people in any area against their expressed will.” 
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at the “successful” retreats of the British forces from some places^ It 
is not in good taste to ridicule others while you are not doing anything 
yourself and when the others are in any case fighting for their own Em¬ 
pire. No one can say how we will act if and when similar opportunity 
arises. 

In the given present political situation, we can visualise great upheavals 
during the next six months and I want the people to be prepared to 
meet the situation as it might arise. Already, as you know, some of 
the Indian towns have been attacked by the enemy aircraft. If we do 
not learn to face the situation we may be perplexed when an emergency 
arises. . 

To get freedom from the British has become easier because British 
imperialism cannot survive the present War. British imperialism is vanish¬ 
ing before our eyes. But that does not mean that if we succeed against 
British imperialism we shall have nothing else to fear. We will have 
to fight other imperialisms and defend ourselves against aggression from 
any quarter. It pains me to see a handful of powers treating us as a 
commodity and deciding amongst themselves as to who should possess 
that commodity. 

You should remember that inqilab is coming and we should be pre¬ 
pared to welcome it despite the fact that it is bound to upset the present 
order of things. I am amused at the talk of establishment of Pakistan 
these days for I think that events are taking place with such rapidity 
that no one can say whether those who raise the cry of Pakistan or those 
who are against it will survive. The next six months or a little more 
shall witness such upheavals that the face of the whole world will 
be changed. The war which is now being fought between Germany and 
Russia and the war that may be fought in India will have decisive results. 
In the eventful days to come, it would be only the Congress which would 
be able to lead the country, but might be that even the Congress might 
fail to render useful service to the people. I, therefore, ask you not to 
do anything that would in any way weaken the Congress. TTie Muslim 
League cannot do anything. The League has no constructive programme. 
The Muslim League, even though there are some brave men in that 
organisation, is out to pursue only a negative policy as opposed to that 
of the Congress. 


7. Rajagopalachari commented on 23 May 1942, “Pandit Jawahailal Nehru warns 
the audience against slogans and foolish jubilation over the successes of the 
enemy, but of what avail are such negative appeals? How I wish he could dis¬ 
cover some way actively to wrest power to organise the deforce of the coimtry, 
which akme can save us from indifference and prevent the freedom of India 
from being stabbed before it is bom." 
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There are some who are in the habit of looking to Whitdiall and 
weighing the words uttered by Mr, Amery or Mr. Churchill. Such peo¬ 
ple should remember that the question of India’s freedom no longer rests 
with Mr. Amery or Mr. Churchill. It has gone out of their hands. It 
will be decided by the world events which are taking place. Amerys and 
Churchills can undoubtedly create difficulties. They can even raise im¬ 
aginary barriers and disturb the peace, like a few men disturbing a big 
gathering, if it suits them. 

During the Cripps-Congress negotiations, I accepted some impossible 
things but I and those who were with me, found out very soon that 
those in power in Britain still possessed the mind and mentality of the 
Victorian period and I came to a definite conclusion that it was impos¬ 
sible to arrive at any settlement with the British rulers. My sympathies 
are with the Allies, especially because of China, to which country I took 
a goodwill message, assuring it of India’s full support in its struggle 
against Japanese aggression. So I am pained to take up the attitude of 
not helping Britain in this War—under the present circumstances espe¬ 
cially when China is in difficulty. I want to help China, but my coun¬ 
try and myself are not in a position to help it. All doors have been 
banged shut against India by the British die-hards and if any is left open 
it is a door through which no one with any self-respect would like to 
enter. 'The British Government wants from us recruits and motiey. 
But we do not know how to give that help. Tire government is getting 
recruits, and money is also being collected from our poor country. But 
one thing has been proved beyond doubt that the British method of 
dealing with India is worthless. Even in the matter of war, the policy 
and methods are those of the nineteenth century. If we had been given 
an opportunity w'e would have made India a citadel and prepared every 
man to be a soldier to defend his country against any aggressor. 'Those 
living in palatial buildings in New Delhi and enjoying their tea at 4.15 
every evening and dinner at 8.15 every night can never create that en¬ 
thusiasm among the people even if they are competent, which in fact 
they are not. 

You should learn to keep up your courage and have brave hearts to 
face any situation. You should develop self-sufficiency and self-protec¬ 
tion. Both these things, which form the k^ote of the Congress con¬ 
structive programme, are meant for the people of all communities. Peo¬ 
ple should learn to act unitedly and stand by each other in time of any 
emergency and protect the life and property of their neighbours, irres¬ 
pective of any distinctions. 

Tired with the long and unending negotiations which we had in Delhi 
and worried with the events that have taken place in India, I ran to the 
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majestic Himalayas and there, as usual, gathered strength and inspira¬ 
tion from those snow-clad high and lovely peaks. I have come back 
refreshed and with greater vigour. I do not know whether or not world 
events would give me another opportunity to meet the brave Punjabis. 
But, in conclusion, I want to assure you that though not a religious per¬ 
son, a faiili has grown in me that in the upheaval which is to come dur¬ 
ing the next few months India will become free. 


36. Unsolved Indian Problems^ 


Question: Why has the Congress not taken any action against Mr. 
Rajagopalachari, who, as you yourself put it, is treading a wrong 
and dangerous path?^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is for the Congress President to say when and 
what action should be taken against Mr, Rajagopalachari. I, however, 
think that the ^^^o^king Committee will wait and watch further deve^ 
lopments. 

Q: Do you think that a third party can bring about a settlement 
among the different religious communities in India? 

JN: The Congress would be glad and willing to act as an umpire be¬ 
tween the various communities for settling their differences. But such a 
settlement is an impossibility as long as one communal group looks up 
to the third party in India. 

If the political objective of all the communities becomes the same, 
and all of them decide to make a joint effort to liberate India, keeping 
to themselves the right to press their demands after India becomes free, 
I am sure that a solution of the communal problem will be much easier 
than many people imagine. But if there is no unanimity on the political 
objective, and in spite of the loud claims made by them one communal 
group or the other looks upon the third party for achieving its objective, 
there is no way out. I am sure that it is quite likely that even in the 
process of achieving our independence some solution of the communal 

1. Interview to the press, Lahore, 22 May 1942. From The Tribune, 23 May 
1942. 

2. See ante, pp. 321-323. 
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problem might be found, but if some people insist on certain conditions 
as a prerequisite for a settlement of the communal problem, it can only 
mean that they do not want independence, and that their claim for in¬ 
dependence is nothing but a mere excuse because people will not hear 
them if they do not make such a claim. 1 have no objection to the 
League sticldng to its demand and the Hindu Mahasabha to its own, 
but if they all agree to work together, first to liberate India, the solution 
of the communal problem will certainly become easier. In case, they 
insist on the acceptance of their demands first, it would only show that 
they believe that the British rule will remain forever and that they will 
grow under its protection. Every problem in the world has a solution, 
and I am convinced that the communal problem of India is also worthy 
of solution. Maybe, the solution would be found as a result of work¬ 
ing together or as a result of a fight between die communities, or, as it 
happens sometimes, out of the fear of a conflict. But all this is possi¬ 
ble when the expectation connected with the third party is given up. 

As long as the third party remains, a settlement will be impossible. 
On several occasions we thought that we were within reach of a settle¬ 
ment, but the third party stepped in and somediing happened and our 
whole plan was upset. I must remind you that world events will shape 
our problems also. 

Q: Have you ever discussed the ways and means for a settlement 
of the communal problem with Jinnah or Savarkar? 

JN: I have never put myself in contact with Mr. Savarkar, or any Sikh 
leader or a Muslim League leader for the purpose of evolving a formula 
for the settlement of the communal problem, but I have talked with 
various League, Hindu Sabha and Sikh leaders about the problem in¬ 
formally. I found the leaders powerless. So far' as the Congress is 
concerned, it made many attempts. Only recently the Congress Presi¬ 
dent made an offer to have the communal question discuss^ between 
representative of the Congress and the League.® That offer still stands. 
No formal invitation has been extended to the League to entar into any 
negotiations because 1 feel that in such negotiations considerations of 
prestige play a prominent part and no real work is done. 

3. Maulana Azad, q>eaking against Rajagopalachari’s resolution on 'Pakistan' at die 
A.I.C.C. on 2 May 1942, stated that he was in favour of unity between the 
Congress and the League. He said, "I am prepared to call die Working Com¬ 
mittee and ask them to nominate five representatives to meet die rqnresenta- 
tives of the Muslim League in order to come to a settlemoit. The attempt would 
be worth making even if it does not succeed." 
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Q: Why not give Rajagopalachari's fonnula a chance? 

JN: I am not prepared even to give a trial to the solution suggested 
by Mr. Rajagopalachari. I think that it is no solution and it is bound 
to create more difficulties. 

I am personally in favour of giving autonomy to the provinces, as 
has been done in Russia. I want that there should be autonomous cul¬ 
tural units so that they can develop independently. But at the same 
time the Centre must remain strong. That is essential for all-India eco¬ 
nomic policies, for instance, for economic planning. In that case the 
rich and ptoor provinces both will pull together. In the absence of a 
strong Central Government many rich provinces shall flourish at the 
expense of the others. The economic welfare of all the provinces alike 
demands that the Centre should be a strong entity enjoying at the same 
time all residuary powers. 

India is a very powerful country potentially, in spite of her poverty, 
and has a great future. The country is potentially powerful because of 
her vast resources and the capacity to develop industrially. Our populace 
can provide skilled workmen, and with our resources and capacity to 
develop, India can compete very favourably with America, Russia and 
China. Such a country, if divided, will be ruined and her potentiality 
will be of no avail. My stand has been that complete autonomous units 
should be created and in their relationship to the Centre no decisions 
should be imposed by a majority but only by common consent, failing 
which matters might be decided by an international board on India. 
India has been a country of cultural unity. We have never been isola¬ 
tionists. The doors of India were open to all, evoi before the Mussal- 
mans came to India. Whoever came here created a new syntiiesis. 
Indian culture is an amalgam of various forces. It was for the first time 
when the British came to India that the formation of that cultural 
synthesis stopped because the roots of their culture were elsewhere. 
There are few countries in the world where the ideal of unity has been 
realised as it has been in India. Maybe there is a difference between 
a Madrasi and a Pathan, but to the outside world both of them are 
Indians and I want that the tie of relationship should be further streng¬ 
thened. 

Q: Do you still believe in the formation of guerilla bands? 

JN: Guerilla bands can only supplement the work of armies. It is for 
the state to defend a country and gi^lla bands can hdp die state. 
Now that the formation of a National Government in India is practi¬ 
cally out of the question for the time being, the question of the formation 
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of guerilla bands does not arise. However, given proper training guerillas 
can do a lot in many vA’ays to defend India. 

Q: How will the Congress fight the aggressors nonviolently? 

JN; The Congress has never accepted the position tiiat, while dealing 
with external attacks or internal disorders, the Congress would act non¬ 
violently, though that policy is neither fantastic nor dishonest. The 
Congress ministries h&d to use force to put down internal disorder. But 
only a state can fight an aggressor from outside, people can only help. 
I, however, want that people should not sit idle. They should oflFer 
at least mental opposition to the Japanese. 

Q: While Congress has always advocated a negative policy with 
r^rd to industrialisation, you have been advocating the cause of 
heavy industry. In doing so, how do you reconcile both positions, 
especially being a leader of the Congress? 

JN: I refuse to accept the contention that the Congress has followed 
a negative policy r^arding industrialisation. It is true that the official 
policy of the Congress has been to encourage cottage industry, but I 
maintain that the policy of boycott of foreign goods has actually resulted 
in popularising the Indian mill cloth, as Lancashire goods have been 
completely stopped. Even Gandhiji has recently suggested the use of 
electricity. Gandhiji does not want to hdp those big industries which 
come into conflict with cottage industries. You are also aware of the 
work done by the National Planning Committee. 

The Planning Committee had planned out certain big industries but 
1 regret to say that the government opposed the plans and we are not 
able to foster any big industry. Impediments were put in, the way of 
establishing motor industry, shipping industry and it is wdl known what 
difficulties Mr. Walchand Hirachand had to face after he had under¬ 
taken an obli^tion, involving crores of rupees, for building airships. 

I am sure that the British Government is feeling sorry today for not 
allowing any big industry to grow in India. India today seems to have 
become the main centre of the war activity. Previously, the British 
were not prepared to give even a gun to an Indian. There is a diflEer- 
ence between British and American approaches to the Indian problm 
and between Brithih and American economy. America is not interested 
in creating vested interests in India. Arnica’s greatest concern is to 
win the War. America does not want to exploit India in any manner. 
At (Hie stage Americans were willing to lend technicians to India at a 
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nominal chaige to enable her to start big industries. While Britain 
wants India to remain an agricultural country, America wants her to 
grow industrially so that the purchasing power of India may increase. 

\Q: Why do you not visit the United States and counteract the 
wrong in^pression created there by the failure of the Cripps Mission? 

JN: My visit to America would serve no useful purpose. I do not want 
to be away from my country at such a critical time. 

I always feel and think that it is below the dignity of our country to 
do any propaganda in other countries. Wherever I have gone I have 
made it clear that India has resolved to settle her own problem. India 
does not want to ask for anyone’s support. I never tri^ to excite the 
compassion of outsiders for India. I never begged for any support and 
that attitude has raised India in the estimation of the people of other 
countries. 

In foreign countries my only object has been to place the question of 
India’s freedom before them and tell them how greatly and closely it is 
related to the solution of their own problems and I have succeeded in 
doing so. Another test by which I judge matters is by their effect on the 
masses. I do not want to go to America lest my countrymen should 
begin to look towards America for all help even though I would welcome 
any help which America might give independently. 

Q: In the present situation what are your views with regard to 
defence? 

JN: Defence of India is the work of the state, and in independent coun¬ 
tries, defence is the work of the state plus the people. At present we do 
not want to take any step in India which might result in creating a semi- 
martial law situation here, for that \vill be tantamount to an invitation 
to the Japanese to come to India. That is why 1 do not want to em¬ 
barrass the government at present in any manner. The present War is 
a small part of a large revolution determined by tremendous factors. 
There is a unique spirit in Russia, but none in Britain, according to a 
correspondent. That is so because the Russians are fighting for a great 
and new ideal while the British are fighting ft>r something which is dwindl¬ 
ing away. London has been the biggest bania shop and Britain has built 
up big industries; financially they are sahukars. But now after the last 
War new powers have come up and it is difficult for Britain to keep intact 
its far-flung £ni|Hre. I have no doubt that India will be free, anyway, 
as a result of this War. 
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Q: What are your views about the poKcy of the Communists? 

JN: The Communists have a knack of being carried away, pursuing a 
wrong policy and making their friends their opponents. I do not like 
the Communist way of ddng propaganda either. 

Q: Can anyone holding an office in the Congress attack its policy? 

JN: I have no doubt that no one holding any elective office in the Con¬ 
gress can go about preaching against Congress policy. 

Q: What are your views about the detenus? 

JN: We all resent their unjustified detention, but we do not want to 
request the government to release them because we consider such requests 
below our o\vn dignity and that of the detenus themselves. 


37. Congress Foreign Policy^ 


I am rather diffident in supporting the resolution.^ It does not make 
dear where it is leading us to, and what it would actually require us to 
do when it comes to action. No resolution, howsoever accurately it 
might have been drafted, gives the complete picture of a mind. Many 
complexities, many implications, many difficulties in its actual operation 
could lie hidden behind the wording of a resolution. But Mr. Sharma's 
amendment is not comprehensible to me at all.® Its author seems to me 

1. Speech at the U.P.P.C.C. meeting, Lucknow, 31 May 1942. From NathtuU 
Herdd, 1 June 1942. 

2. The resolution moved by Purushottam Das Tandon welcomed the resolution of 
the A.I.C.C. passed at Allahabad (see ante, pp. 276-285). It also called upon the 
Congress Working Committee to give serious and evly consideration to the 
question and methods of wresting power for the people of India from the un¬ 
willing hands of British imperialism. 

3. Balkrishna Sharma's amendment demanded withdrawal of ford^ armies and 
complete transfer of power so ffiat the nation was able to contribute folly to 
world peace and freedom. In an event df British refusal, it called upon the 
people of the province to be ready to wrest power to establish an indepdid- 
ent National Government. In an evoit of Japuese attack, it called upon the 
people to resist the invader throu^ noncooperation. 
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to belong to the class of “resolvers”, which is a nickname given to those 
who love high-sounding words for their own sake. His amendment is a 
sea of words and my own feeble mind caimot grapple with it. 

Mr. Sharma’s amendment either wants something more or something 
less to be done than what the A.I.C.C. resolution require. If it seeks 
to do more, it is on the face of it absurd that only three we^ after the 
resolution of the A.I.C.C. Mr. Sharma should proceed to lay down a 
programme for the whole of India. 

Mr. Sharma's criticism of the declaration of solidarity with the pro¬ 
gressive forces, raises a fundamental question. It is for us to think if 
we would'like to reverse the foreign policy of the Congress which has 
been followed during the last ten years. That policy had been laid down 
by the Congress itself at its annual sessions, and I doubt if even the 
A.I.C.C. is competent to reverse it. This, however, is a technical obj¬ 
ection. 

Mr. Sharma’s amendment implies that the Congress policy has been 
framed at the expense of Indian freedom; because of our concern for 
other countries we have done harm to India. 

This is an unfair inference to draw. We had declared our sympathy 
for Abyssinia and Palestine and Spain and China not out of mere senti¬ 
mentalism but because of the realisation that such an attitude furthers 
the cause of Indian freedom. Mr. Sharma’s complaint implicates me 
too, because I have been prominently associated with the formulation 
of the foreign policy of the Congress and have been India’s unofficial 
ambassador abroad. But I can assert with confidence that that policy 
increased India’s power and dignity, and is adding to them even now. 

The question is asked why we should unnecessarily annoy Germany 
or Japan. For that matter why should we annoy Britain at all? In 
this way we can sit at home and make ourselves comfortable and dis¬ 
pense with the need of jail-going and other suflEerings. But the Con¬ 
gress during the last ten years has made it its creed to annoy those who 
are cruel and who oppress other people. It has refused to think in that 
cowardly way of hesitating to annoy this power or that. It is our duty 
to support nations which have fallen victims to the very thing we have 
been fighting apinst. Had not Mr. Amery speaking in the British 
Parliament on Japanese aggression in Manchuria said that any con¬ 
demnation of Japan implied an indictment of their entire policy towards 
India? Similarly our failure to express sympatiiy for the victims of 
aggression would damage the very cause we are fighting for. 

Some people think that by isolating ourselves and becoming indifiter- 
ent to the fates of other nations, India would be able to save her skin. 
But I warn you that thus isolated we would be like frogs m a wdl. Our 
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country would be dwarfed. Sympathy with the progressive forces would 
enhance our dignity. In Italy, while ambassadors of all nations had 
been fawning on-me, I had refused to see Mussolini because I thought 
it would lower the dignity of the Congress, For the sake of that dignity 
again I had refused to see Nazi leaders in Germany. 

I am astonished to hear that our foreign policy has adversely affected 
us. It seems that the hearts of its critics tremble with the fear that if 
Germany or Japan comes they would be beaten up. I have no such 
fear. I know that out of this War only four countries—China, Russia, 
America and India—are going to emerge most powerful. Wiry should 
I be afraid when I know that my country is going to be a greater coun¬ 
try than Britain or Japan? 

France’s humiliating slavery and the way it was trembling at the feet 
of the conqueror filled me with shame. But its collapse convinced me 
that its own imperialism was the cause of its defeat. 

I think the method of resistance and the capture of power suggested 
by Mr, Sharma is absurd and meaningless. We are asked not to come 
between die invader and Britain’s military arrangements, and evaporate 
at the time our locality is turned into a battlefield, but reappear and 
establish civil administration which would then proceed to boycott the 
military administration of the locality set up by the invader. Does this 
mean that the coming of the invader would facilitate our occupation 
and setting up of a civil administration? This is an astounding sugges- 
tidn, and I do not know whether Mr. Sharma thought of it in his wak¬ 
ing moments or in his dreams. 

The whole idea is fantastic and absurd and I am thoroughly sick of 
the way people get lost in the mire of words. It is also ridiculous to say 
that there are five lakhs of American soldiers in India. I would be sur¬ 
prised if even a tenth part of the number are in the country. The figure, 
however, is an instance of how in our panic-stricken state we form our 
opinions bn the basis of rumours. 

I warn the Committee that the remaining months of 1942 would be 
critical. Whatever may be the organisational strength of the Congress, 
its potential strength is great, because all sections of the public are 
looHng to it for a lead in the critical times ahead. It is for us to do 
our duty. 'The time for argument is past. We have to act now. Per¬ 
sonally I am so sick of slavery that I am even prepared to take the risk 
of anarchy. 
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38. Prepare to Face the Challenge^ 


I apologise for coining'late to this meeting. I was busy in the U.P.P.C.C. 
meeting held at the Ganga Prasad Memorial Hall, where representatives 
from every district of the province had come, and ive had many compli* 
cated problems before us for discussion. 

We are* living through difficult days. You all know that. But in 
spite of your knowing it I am not aware how many of you know about 
the India of today or the world of today. Perhaps in a few days, weeks, 
or a few months, we may be able to understand the world of today bet¬ 
ter than what we know today. \Vhere do we stand? We in India 
seem to stand in the midst of a river where neither do our feet touch 
its bed nor can we rise above its level, and we are surrounded by croco¬ 
diles with their mouths open. As Mr. Sampurnanand has just told you 
we have been taught during all these 150 years to defend neither our¬ 
selves nor our country. What has been its result? We have become 
helpless. Countries build up their empires in order to increase their 
wealth. Britain obtained sufficient wealth from India. India became 
poor and the British very rich, but that system is now coming to an 
end. Empires today are no longer a source of strength but a burden 
and difficult to hold on. You see that not only the British but all those 
who had big empires are being crushed under the weight of their em¬ 
pires. Their power is declining and they are gradually becoming weaker 
and weaker. You have seen that a big empire of the world, the French 
Empire, which two years ago was the second biggest empire after the 
British Empire, became slave after a fight lasting two or three weeks 
only. The French became slaves, and that too with great humiliation. 
They are slaves even today. 

Another empire was the Dutch Empire, i.e. of Holland. Holland also 
crashed. She was struck off the list of free countries. Thus two em¬ 
pires fell, and the other two empires—the Goman and the Japanese—rose 
to power instead. 

Look at the British Empire. During the last few months wherever 
the British were attacked in Asia—in Hong Kong, Singapore, Malap 
or Burma—they could not protect themselves. These countries were 

1. Speech at a public meeting in Lucknow, 31 May 1942. From Home Depart¬ 
ment Political (Internal) Section 1942, File No. 4/1/42, National Archives of 
India; also from The Hindustan Times, 2 June 1942. 
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occupied by the Japanese.^ This is a strange phenomenon and worthy 
ot your consideration. Why did all these big colonial countries with 
whose colours the map of the world is marked all over, remain weak 
or fail to protect themselves? There can be many reasons for this. But 
the real cause is that while imperial powers were fotdbly governing their 
colonies, the people in the colonies rose to fight for their freedom and 
those powers resorted to suppression. In the second place, in order to 
protect an empire it is necessary to keep a strong army. Take the case 
of Britain. Its Empire extended all over the world. London became 
the metropolis of the world. Wealthy people of the world used to go 
to London. The biggest factories of the world were set up in London and 
in its vicinity. In this way the British used to draw wealth from all parts 
of the world and lived in great pomp. But it became difficult for them 
to protect their large Empire physically. In order to protect the Em¬ 
pire it was necessary to have control over the seas. In the present world, 
it is impossible for any one country to control the seas of the world 
in the same way as the British had done in the 19th century. Further, 
the development of aeroplanes as a force made it impossible for any 
country to govern the world. An empire formed on British lines cannot 
protect itself. Whatever may be the result of this War, Britain cannot 
retain her extensive Empire in iitii present form. And it is just impossi¬ 
ble that there can be empires of a different type than the British one. 

We cannot gain freedom because of the weakness of the British, but 
thdr weakness can prove helpful in our becoming free. The British 
who ruled the world with su^ a glory, have now been reduced to a 
second or third rate power in the world. You can see their status in 
Burma. The root cause of this is that they want to retain their Empire 
in the form of an Empire. Free India would have willingly desired to 
become a party to the present War and fought against their enemy. We 
might not have been able to do much but we have seen that even the 
unarmed people of China have been able to put up a strong fight. This 
has been poss’ble because the Chinese people are behind the national 
cause. A shopkeeper thinks it his duty to protect his shqr, a farmer his 
field. If this War had been our national war, every man in this country 
would have joined it. I told this to Cri;^ when he came to DdhI. 1 
told him, when he was returning, that if a National Government had been 
formed, as a duty we would have to protect our country against any inva¬ 
sion. We cannot become a slave of another country, when we ourselves 
have beei fighting for our freedom against the British. We would have 
used both the modem arms and the old methods to resist the invi^ion. It 

2. Wavell announced on 28 May 1942: “The Burma campaign is over for the 
time being. But some day, I hope, we will fight it again the other way round.” 
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would have been necessary for every one to work properly. It was our 
misfortune that this settlement could not be achieved. You are a witness 
to its consequences. 

During the last few months you have seen British military operations 
outside India, in Burma and Malaya. We do not know what will hap¬ 
pen in India. Let us not talk of the military action because the respoii' 
sibility of defence falls on those who rule our country. These rulers 
belong to the I.C.S. class. 

Sim'lar I.C.S. officers were in Burma and we all know what they did 
there, llie administration of the government collapsed so soon that 
we were ve^ much surprised and began to wonder whether there ever 
existed such officers. Before the entry of the Japanese army in Rangoon, 
the local officers fled away. After this the police force was disbanded. 
Before they left the city, they rdeased all the convicts. The government 
released even the most dangerous criminals and at the same time all the 
lunatics were also freed from the lunatic asylum. Those lunatics began 
to set fire to certain places and this caused a great panic in the city. 
But political prisoners were not released. Even Dr. Ba Maw, who was 
the first Burmese Prime Minister but interned under the D.I.R., was not 
released. He was released much later. This is how their mind works. 
What type of government was there in Rangoon and Burma which dis¬ 
appeared so quickly? It is the duty of a government to remain at its 
place till the end. In Malaya also such things happened as in Rangoon. 

The second point is the way in which people were evacuated. The 
treatment met^ out to the evacuees was quite partial. Every sort of 
convenience was provided for the evacuation of the Anglo-Burmese but 
no arrangement was made at all for any Indian, rich or poor. There 
are about thirty-three lakh refugees to narrate this story. All this shows 
first, the uselessness and utter rottenness of the government, and, second¬ 
ly their utter foolishness. Granted that they had no sympathy for Indians 
but they could have atleast acted wisely. The Chinese who were there 
were also treated badly. Will this not arouse the anger of the people? 
If such things happened there, they can happen in India also, as there 
is no difference between the governments of Burma and India. The 
govemmait officers here are also of the same type. They are very quick 
in takmg certain actions. They threaten the press. You might have re¬ 
cently heard that the security money of the Nationd Herdd has been 
confiscated.* 

3. On 26 May 1942. the U.P. Government forfeited two securities of Rs. 3,000 
each deposited by the publisher and printer of the National Herdd for print¬ 
ing certain leading articles on War and the Congress, and demanded two fresh 
securities of Rs. 6,000 eadi from them. 
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Today they are suppressing in di£Ferent ways but they do not know 
the power of resistance which is building up. Seeing the conditions in 
Delhi even the American officials here remarked that the high officials 
of this place did not seem to know whether war was raging or not. 
Knowing means feeling, and acting accordingly. The fact is that they 
do feel it intensely, but their minds are entangled in knots from which 
they cannot unravel themselves. There is no way of unravelling tiiese 
knots, unless India is declared free and 'armed with guns. 

If India is armed with guns it will not do the British any harm. To- 
day it is a war of aeroplanes and tanks. Fortresses of steel roll into 
action. You may or may not do them any harm with your guns but 
their bullets are quite effective against you. Under these circumstances, 
they should atm India. The world is undergoing a revolutionary change; 
still the minds of the English officers have not emerged from the 19th 
century. The conditions prevailing in Burma and Malaya show that the 
19th century British mind cannot adjust itself to the needs of the 20th 
century. This is the cause of their downfall. The 19th century mind 
can neither fight a battle nor solve any problem of the 20th century. 

At the U.P.P.C.C. meeting a resolution was discussed and ultimately 
passed.^ During the discussions I was thinking whether to accept the 
resolution or not. What have we to do at this hour, as time is 
marching on with such a speed that there is no room for resolutions? 
We should take whatever practical steps w'C can in this connection. 
Tbis question always keeps revolving in my mind. I am constantly 
worried about this matter. But why should I trouble you with that 
problem? However, the resolution that was moved and passed was a 
short one. 

The All India Congress Committee met recently at Allahabad. Have 
you read its resolutions or not? One of these resolutions was publish¬ 
ed in the papers in full, while two or three of them were not published 
in the papers under the orders of the government.® The resolutions 
were passed by the W^orking Committee at Allahabad at 11 or 12 o’clock, 
and at 2 or 3 o’clock, a Gazette was published at Simla banning the pub¬ 
lication of the resolutions. You will see that the government displays 
sufiicient promptness in certain matters, because it understands all these 
matters well. 

One of the resolutions banned by them referred to the conditions in 
Rangoon and Malaya and warned the people to be prqpared, for such 
things might happen here too. We should therefore be prepared so as 
not to run away from our places if the British Government withdraws, 

4. See ante, p. 330. 

5. Sec ante, pp. 268-271. 
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and also if the events march fast we should be prepared to take over the 
government. This can be done only if we have sufficient strength, for the 
time for passing resolutions has passed. One who has power can march 
forward. As for power, it is measured today by the possession of huge and 
monstrous arms, which, of course we do not possess. But in the end even 
the real strength of guns and arms is determined by the display of the 
qualities of human courage, bravery and sacrifice. If any nation possesses 
these virtues, it can take up arms also if occasion arises for it. And only 
then, if certain brave acts are required to be performed, we can perfomi 
them with bravery. So, that was one resolution. 

The second resolution was about the treatment meted out to the 
evacuees and refugees from Burma who have crossed over to India. In 
the resolutions that were passed in this connection at our Committee’s 
meeting we emphasized one point, though we could have laid emphasis 
on many other points as well, that the time had come, and there was 
no escape from the situation, when it was not possible to solve any 
problem relating to India without her becoming independent. There 
can be no arrangements for the protection of the country unless India 
is independent. We have been demanding independence for a long 
time but we have now arrived at the conclusion that without it none of 
our problems can be solved, we cannot even defend ourselves. It may 
appear to be an ordinary matter but the fact is that to arrive at this con¬ 
clusion is certainly a sufficiently important thing by itself. 

’Fhe other matter is that the present-day British imperialism is suppres¬ 
sing us and this has been the greatest hindrance in the reshaping of the 
new world order. But at the same time British imperialism is an ally of 
Russia and China to whom we >vant to give aid. The fact, however, is that 
British imperialism has been proving harmful to everybody. Let alone 
India, it is proving harmful to other countries as well. Being an imperia¬ 
lism it has rendered India helpless and destitute as it has done with 
Burma and Malaya. If we look at it from another angle we will realise 
that it was essential that India should have gained freedom, so that she 
could have marched gloriously and done what she was entitled to do today. 
This was the point specially emphasized in our resolution. I want that 
all of you should try to realise its importance. 

When I reached here some slogans of ‘Long Live. ..and Down with 
... 'were being raised. Those who want to give vent to their sentiments 
may do so. But the truth is that slogans have no meaning today. You 
must realise that the revolution which is coming will end all these pro¬ 
blems. We should make arrangements for our defence and do what¬ 
ever we can for this and should follow the programme placed by the 
Congress before the country. This is not tall talk. When some bigger 
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and stronger countries have been enslaved today, how can we indulge 
in tall talk while holding meetings in our committees? At present, the 
Congress has chalked out a programme. Some say it is an old programme, 
and if not that, then, it is the same old programme in a new shape. 
But they do not realise that though its many points are old, the point 
which it emphasizes most is different. It tells us how to prepare our' 
selves for facing the War in its present form. 

It is impossible for us to help the British Government while we are 
slaves. We have to do something concrete at this time. We cannot 
remain mere spectators. The programme which the Congress has placed 
before the country appears to be plain and simple. It calls upon the 
people to organise themselves and be determined to do their duty 
in the face of heavy odds. If you are organised, you rest assured that 
you can face the greatest possible dangers. You can face the British 
Government. When the British Government begins to withdraw, you 
should be able to cany on the administration of this district or province. 
Commodities cannot be imported from outside during the war period. 
In a few days you will not get cloth from Ahmedabad or Bombay, be¬ 
cause you cannot transport goods by railways. You will get only what 
you can produce in your \allages. If you cannot produce you will have to 
suffer in future. In case, food is not available, looting will take place. 
Outsiders will loot. No country becomes strong in this way. As this 
domestic affair has become urgent and as there is no other arrangement 
for gaining strength during this period of war, you should make adequate 
anangements for food. 

Further you have to enlist volunteers for the defence of your mohallas 
and houses. Residents of a mohdla should take the responsibility of 
their defence upon themselves and for this purpose organise a strong 
volunteer corps. I am not dealing with any political problem. It does 
not mean that we are going to take out a procession to demonstrate the 
influence of the Congress. I do not know what is being done in Lucknow 
in this respect. But I wish you to realise that these are not mere tama- 
shas. If you are not vigilant at this time, we may have to bear its evil 
consequences. I think the next few months may see sweeping events in 
India and we have to prepare ourselves to face them. You have not 
much time at your disposal. Whatever time you have got you have to 
take advantage of it and get prepared. I do not like that you and I 
may run away to some other place. To which place will you go? You 
have to live in India. A long time has since passed. Either we stand 
alive together or lie down dead. 
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39. To J.J. Slngh^ 


Allahabad 
June 4, 1942 

Dear Mr. Singh,® 

I am in receipt of your letter of April 10th. I received also the two 
cablegrams which you sent one of which was a joint one with Frances 
Gunther. These cablegrams and letters were delayed in transit, but 
they reached me in the end. 

I must apologise to you for the delay in acknowledging those cables. 
I have been away from headquarters for long periods and completely 
engrossed in various activities. 

First of all, I want to tell you that there is no chance of my leaving 
India or going to America in the near future. I should like to go to 
America for many reasons and I realise that America is likely to have 
a big say in the future. But I am quite certain that my work lies in 
India at present and it would be harmful to our cause if I left this 
country. 

Tliank you for sending me some newspaper cuttings. They are inter¬ 
esting. Raymond Clapper® just passed through India and probably has 
not the faintest notion of what India was or is. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1897-1976); founder and first President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
of America 1938; President of the India League of America 1939-59. 

3. (1892-1944); American correspondent with the United Press Association, 1916- 
33; political commentates: since 1936; his works include Racketeering in W<ah- 
ington. 


40. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


Allahabad 

5.6.1942 

Your cable.® Understand your* anxiety. Owing to Cripps’s attitude, 
subsequent rq)ression, continuing arrests, forfeiture of Herdd security 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his cable of 31 May, Kishna Menon had expressed deep concern over poH- 
tical developments in China. 
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and especially exceedingly bad differential treatment of Indian evacuees 
from Burma, there is an intensely bitter feeling all over the country 
against the British Government overriding other considerations. Impos¬ 
sible for Congress to go against almost unanimous public opinion. 
Factional attitudes now ineffective and harmful. Rajagopalachari's move 
injurious, producing strong reactions. Considerable sympathy for China 
and Russia but cannot override independence demand which is consi¬ 
dered the only solution and effective way of helping China. Congress 
foreign policy of anti-fascist attitude and resistance against aggressor con¬ 
tinues. Impossible to cooperate with the British Government under 
existing circumstances. Still no einbariassment to military efforts. Self- 
defence and self-sufficiency being organized independently. No attempt 
to create conflict but government’s continuing repression may produce 
grave situation. Going Wardha for discussions. 


Nehru 


41. ToB.C Roy^ 


Wardha 
June 13, 1942 


My dear Bidhan, 

Maulana has told me something about the medical missions sent to 
Assam and of the good work they have been doing. It seems to me 
that this work will have to be continued, possibly in a bigger scale, for 
some time to come. It is not short-range work or confined to the people 
coming from Burma. Therefore a wider foundatipn for it might be laid, 
both financially and otherwise. I am quite sure that large sums of 
money can be obtained for it if people really know all about it. Few 
things have irritated our people so much as the differential treatment 
given to Burma evacuees. For this work, therefore, money will be 
forthcoming. 

I receive odd applications from young doctors or others who want to 
give their services for this work either free or for a small allowance. I 
dp not know what to do with these. Sometimes I have asked them to 
a^ddrKS you directly. I think it would be a good thing if you could get 
some doctors, compounders, volunteers, etc. from other parts of the coun¬ 
try also in order to give an all-India basis for this work. This would 

. I; ' J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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also interest other parts of India and lead to further donations. I am 
sure we can get fine and earnest young men on very small allowances. 
Possibly they may have to face some danger later on and so this fact 
has also to be borne in mind and the right type of persons sdected. 
If at any time you stood in need of volunteers, I could send you any 
number from the U.P. But it is obviously better for local volunteers to 
be used as far as possible. 

May I suggest that you might keep a list of selected candidates for the 
medical mission so that you could call upon them as soon as necessity 
arose. A notice giving details of the types of persons wanted and other 
particulars might be sent to the newspapers of various provinces. Peo¬ 
ple might be asked to apply to different provincial centres where they 
could be interviewed by someone appointed by you, or, if you like, some 
official of the local Medical Council. Thus you could have such cen¬ 
tres in Bombay, Nagpur, Lucknow, Delhi and Lahore. Those who are 
provisionally selected could be placed on the approved list. '^They need 
not be sent for immediately but only when occasion arises. 

I suggest also that except in special cases, where you think it necessary, 
the scale of allowances should not be high. If a high scale is laid down 
to begin with, you will have to keep up to it even when it is not consi¬ 
dered necessary and feasible. I do not know what your present scale is. 
But I am merely suggesting this for your consideration, as I am sure you 
can get good people on moderate allowances. 

1 am enclosing an application in Hindi which came to me some time 
back. In case you cannot read this, I give the name and some particu¬ 
lars below. The applicant is Dr. G.I.D. Upadhyaya, Clinical Assistant, 
Bhowali Sanatorium, Distt. Naini Tal, U.P. He passed the L.S.M.F. 
(whatever that might be) from Agra in 1933 and has worked in various 
small hospitals. 

I expect to be back in Allahabad within a week. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. India and the War^ 


It is after four months that i have come to Bombay again. Many 
iihportant events have taken place in India and abroad during this 

1. Speed) at a public meeting, Bombay, 18 June 1942. From Maharashtra Gov¬ 
ernment Records, File No. 3590/H/\^-5; also from The Hindu, 20 June 1942. 
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period. The leaders in India remained puzzled in the past few months 
as the war reached the borders of India, after the fall of Malaya, Singa¬ 
pore and Burma. A guest from China visited India and was warmly 
received by our people. We had discussions with him with regard to 
the existing situation in China, India and the world in order to estab¬ 
lish close relations between both the countries in future. Then Sir 
Stafferd Cripps arrived in India, and we have been still discussing his 
visit even two months after he left. With the Japanese occupation of 
Burma, Malaya and Singapore, Indian residents arrived in India as eva¬ 
cuees and they had to suffer many hardships including the discrimina¬ 
tory racial treatment of the officials. The Congress and other organisa¬ 
tions made arrangements to provide facilities to the Indian evacuees but 
the government ignored them. This attitude pained the Indians. 

The object of my visit to Bombay is to meet my co-workers in Bombay 
and particularly to inspect the work of the People's Volunteers Brigade, 
with which I am acquainted only through the papers. We should pre¬ 
pare ourselves for the defence of our country. We would have joined 
hands with other countries in this War but we will never seek charity 
from them. The Congress President Maulana Azad and myself recent¬ 
ly had a talk with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha about the present con¬ 
ditions existing in our country.^ The Working Committee will meet 
after a fortnight to decide on the next step. It is quite improper to say 
anything as to what the Working Committee would decide. Whatever 
might be the decision of the Working Committee, it is up to the peo¬ 
ple of India to carry out that policy. India is caught between two 
mighty storms. On the one side, there is the danger of war, and on tiie 
other, tihie British domination. 

It is easy to shout slogans, but difficult to do real work. Slogans are 
no reply to the problems confronting the country. It is time for us to 
think about the next step and to act accordingly. As far as the Briti^ 
are concerned, we have decided to drive them out. That is what any 
other slave nation would always do against foreign domination. If any¬ 
body hesitates in doing so it means that he accepts slavery. We have 
been struggling apinst British imperialism for the last so many y^rs, 
but the situation has changed due to the outbreak of the War. The Con¬ 
gress had always showed its antipathy towards the imperialisms of Ger¬ 
many and Japan. We declared our policy against imperialism, fascism 
and Nazism. The Congress after the outbreak of the War stood for co¬ 
operation with the British Government, as a fr% nation, in tihe prosecu¬ 
tion of the War. But the government chose to insult us instead. The 


2. They met from 8 June to 12 June 1942. See fxat, p. 359, 
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Congress therefore started the satyagraha campaign but in a way so as 
not to embarrass the government. The British Government at that 
critical juncture tried to weaken our strength and the movement by en¬ 
couraging our internal differences. 

Some gentlemen here are saying that this is a ‘people’s war.’ Those 
who are shouting slogans have only crammed these words and they do 
not know their real meaning. I would like to ask them in this maidan 
whether they are prepared to fight a people’s war. It is usdess to shout 
such slogans' as crores of Indians have already declared that they will not 
cooperate in die present War. I ask them how is it a people’s war? 'They 
should not think that they can change the character of this War by mere¬ 
ly shouting. It is no use wishing as that wish would not change into 
a fact. 

We do not wish to take a step which may help the enemy. People 
will not tolerate destruction of China and India under Japanese control. 
If I get an opportunity to resist the Japanese aggression, I will resist it 
even with swords and guns. I beg pardon of my elders for giving such 
a frank opinion. Swords and guns can be used only by the state and 
by the people of free countries. Slave nations can simply shout slc^ans 
and make noise, that is why we have failed to accomplish our duty to 
defend. The British Government knows the weakness of Indians and 
has therefore adopted foolish methods. We Indians will not hinder 
Britain’s attempt to defend India, but the recent experiences of the 
British Government in Malaya and Singapore have exposed the weak 
framework of the mighty Empire and the reasons of its slow downfall. 
Not only are their brains showing weakness but also the failure of their 
policy in India and other countries has become quite obvious. I never 
saw such acts of foolishness conmiitted by the British as during the last 
few years. In my experience of twenty-five years in the political field, 
I never came across such a great anger on the part of the Indian masses 
towards the British as is seen nowadays. The present circumstances and 
the repressive policy of the British are the root causes for such a grim 
state of affairs. The majority of the British spokesmen whenever they 
speak on the Indian problem use abusive language to cause harm to the 
dignity of the Congress. Whenever any government and its represen¬ 
tatives feel diat they are losing power they adopt such methods as are 
being used by the British. Indians cannot be mere spectators to this 
War and allow Japan to come and rule over India in place of Indians 
themselves enjoying their freedom. When a great revolution is taking 
place all over the world and the world is changing, the people of India 
will also see before their own eyes a great revolution in their own coun¬ 
try within a few months or a year. 
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Today, the between Russia and Gemiany is going on. Lakhs of 
people are dying. India cannot be an exception to the sufferings of 
the horrors of the War. There can even be bloodshed throughout the 
country. Though I am against bloodshed, still I would like to see such 
horrible scenes in the country as may arouse the inner feelings of the 
masses. 

My feelings towards Russia and China are well known. I believe these 
two nations will play a great part in shaping the future world order. 
If unfortunately these nations are defeated, it would be disastrous for 
the entire world. The recent pacts between Russia and Britain, and 
Russia and America® have been for their own interests, but‘I would not 
like to object to those pacts in any way. Also, I would not like to see 
the defeat of Russia. Tlie position of India is not considered whenever 
such negotiations are carried on or any treaties made. This is simply 
ignoring the Indian nation and I cannot tolerate such a thing. 

The presence of American military personnel in India explains to 
some extent the importance of India in this War. Today, India occu¬ 
pies strategically a vital place and if India falls, China will also fall, and 
Russian resistance may also be adversely affected. It would be an into¬ 
lerable situation if Japan wins and dominates Asia. Therefore, while it 
is our duty to make India free we should not do anything to hinder the 
prosecution of the War. 

I condemn the action of the government in the United Provinces of 
arresting some Congress leaders and thereby putting a hindrance to 
civil defence work.^ People of that province cannot tolerate such an 
action. They will also not yield to the British Government. 

I am pleased to see the work done by the Bombay Brigade. I think 
that the A.R.P. is not of much utility to the people. I wish to empba- 
siM the need for unity for the defence of India. I am astonished to see 
some i^ople trying to break the unity of the Indian people by demand¬ 
ing Pakistan and such other things. In spite of an unarmed India, the 
people of this land can defend their country more effectively by non¬ 
cooperation than the British Government can do with its weapons. It 
is impossible for the enemy to occupy such a vast tract Of land against 
the will of the natives. We should not be discouraged by hardships but 

3. On 11 June 1942, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Military Alliance and Post-War 
CoIIaborrUion, for the duration of the War, and for twenty years, in an event 
of Axis attack, was signed. A Master Lease-Lend Agreement was also signed 
between the United States and the Soviet Union for safeguarding peace and 
security after die War. 

4. On 12 May 1942, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was arrested, and on 6 Juiu; 1942, S.K.D. 
, ’ ‘ Paliwal and Mahavir Tyagi were arrested undor the D^ence <A India Roles. 
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should face the enemy keeping before us the bold example of China, 
and then only the flower of freedom will emerge out of that great 
sacrifice. 


43. To John B. Grant^ 


Allahabad 
June 23, 1942 

Dear Dr. Grant,* 

On return to Allahabad yesterday I received your letter of the 9th June. 
During my visits to Lahore and Bombay recently, I had occasion to dis¬ 
cuss this matter with people interested in Blood Banks in those cities. I 
have no doubt that it is desirable to have such Blood Banks, especially to 
provide for the emergencies that are likely to arise. I should like Indians 
to contribute their quota to these banks wherever it is possible to do so 
without any injury to themselves. I understand that full precautions are 
taken to avoid any such injury and blood is only extracted after medical 
examination of the persons concerned. 

The difficulty in this, as in many other kinds of works, is certainly 
political. That is, anything connected with the British Government is 
looked upon with suspicion by our people. This susjHcion is not sur¬ 
prising in view of our past experience. Nevertheless if this business of 
collecting blood for Blo^ Banks is carried on in cooperation with local 
Medical Councils and people are made to realise that it is for their own 
good, then I am sure much of this prejudice will disappear. I under¬ 
stand from your letter that you have already received the cooperation of 
many eminent Indians. I am sure that if the right approach is made 
to the public many more will donate their blood for this humanitarian 
object. It would be a pity if political or other considerations came in 
the way of this kind of work. I hope you will get the cooperation of 
Indian doctors and the various hospitals in Calcutta. If this is done 
any suspicion based on political grounds will largely disappear. For my 
part I would gladly give my own blood for this purpose and I know that 

1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1890-1962); specialist in preventive medicine and medical care; associated 
with the international health programmes of the Rockefeller Foundation; ser^^ 
in China, 1921-39; Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Healfli, 
Calcutta, 1939-45; later associated with health projects in South East Asia, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and Puerto Rico. 
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this would do me no harm. I hope therefore that a sufficient number 
of people will come forward to donate their blood. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. Another Casualty' 


Truth, they say, is the first casualty in war. I’liere are many other 
casualties, apart from the human beings who kill each other and die in 
their millions. Some casualties are unavoidable, others may be avoided, 
yet others are totally unnecessary. 

I do not know in which category education will fall. In Spain, right 
in the midst of the civil war, I saw the Republic Government building 
new schools and pushing forward its educational programme with all 
speed. In China, also, after years of horrible war, I noticed an enthu¬ 
siasm for education and every effort to further it. 

Not so in India. Here education is apparently considered a luxury in 
war time by the military or dvil authorities. Already many schools have 
been closed and probably many more will suffer the same fate. In the 
Central Provinces I found that the only teachers’ training college and 
a number of normal schools had been closed. In my own city of Alla¬ 
habad some of our biggest schools have had to close down and thdr build¬ 
ings have been taken possession of by the military. The C.A.V. High 
School had seven hundred and fifty pupils. An order came for imme¬ 
diate evacuation. After much persuasion a day’s reprieve was granted, 
possibly because the next was a Sunday. 'The Vidya Mandir High 
School consisting of four hundred students was served with a similar 
order. When it was pointed out that it was not possible to leave the 
building within a few hours, I am told that the fomiture and belong¬ 
ings of the school were fordbly taken out and dqxwited in the open. 

The Kayastha Pathshala School, the Majidia S<^ool and the Anglo- 
Bengali Intermediate College have also bera taken over and occupied, 
presumably by the military. 

1. Article printed in the National Herald, 5 July 1942. 
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I cannot judge of the uigent military necessity which led to these 
extraordinary happenings. But I cannot conceive of anything which 
can justify this indecent behaviour. If schools have to be evacuated let 
this be done properly and decently and full arrangements be made for 
their continuance elsewhere. Only a very stupid soldier acts in this 
way. 

Another significant fact is that only Indian schools, and in Allahabad, 
only private schools have been evacuated in this way. There seems to be 
some law of fate that almost every activity of the present government 
in India should be wrong, unjust and partial. 

It is rumoured that the Allahabad University is also going to get 
notice to quit and that it might have to move to Hardwar. 

My mind goes back to China where bright-faced boys and girls con¬ 
tinued their studies though Japanese bombs came down from the ski» 
almost every day; where universities functioned in spite of every diffi¬ 
culty; where it was universally felt that whatever was sacrificed to war, 
education must be preserved and expanded. For, on education depend¬ 
ed the growing generation, and on that growing generation depended the 
future of the country. 
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QuiTiinnA 


1. J.L. Barry's Report of Interview with Jawaharlel^ 


I informed Nehru that I was very much disturbed by a report received by 
me from wljat I considered an unimpeachable source to the effect that 
Gandhi was planning to launch mass civil disobedience in the near future.^ 
I pointed out that my government would naturally be intensely interest¬ 
ed in knowing his reaction to such a programme. He rqplied that he 
had been away at an isolated place and consequently out of touch with 
developments for several days. He accordingly found it very difficult to 
give me his reaction without first having an opportunity of “ascertaining 
Mr. Gandhi's present position”. This was precisely the non-committal 
type of reply that I had anticipated and I proceeded to give him details 
of the form which Gandhi's programme would take, as reported to me, 
in order to give him another opportunity of stating his reaction. He 
was not to be drawn, however, and replied that while he had, of course, 
heard various rumours he had not before been supplied with such details. 
I explained my own views of the very serious consequences that might 
be expected of a mass civil disobedience programme and suggested that 
perhaps I was exaggerating the seriousness of such a movement. He 
answered in a flash that “No, the result of such a programme might be 
very serious indeed”. He stated that he had proposed to go to Allahabad 
Sunday night but that on the basis of our int^view he would now pro¬ 
ceed to Wardha. He promised that, after learning Gandhi’s position, 
he would, if at all possible, let me have a preliminary statement of his 
own position. 

1. Held at New Delhi on 24 May 1942. Printed in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Diplomatic Papers 1942, Volume 1, (Washington, 1960), pp. 
664-665. 

James Lampton Berry (b. 1908); Sa:retary to the Personal Representative of 
the U.S. President in India, 1942-44. 

2. In his writings in May 1942, Mahatma Gandhi called upon the British to 
immediately withdraw from India. Wh«i asked on 17 May 1942 whether he 
had any mature plans for launching a big offensive, he replied that some ideas 
were floating in his brain, but he had to wait for the whole of India to join him. 
Berry was informed that Mahatma Gandhi was in touch with Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad and others, who were touring ffie provmces to ascertain the measure of 
support for mass civil disobedience. 
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2. To Louis Arthur Johnson^ 

New Delhi 

25/5/1942 

On my return after ten days absence in the mountains, I find consider¬ 
able deterioration in the situation and events seem to be marching towards 
internal crisis. The Government of India's attitude and policies as well 
as London pronouncements on India exceedingly irritating to Indians. 
Gandhi's recent writings- betray great bitterness and do something to 
put an end to the intolerable situation in which Indians are treated 
contemptuously as pawns. He feels unable to remain passive spectator 
and demands British withdrawal from India. In effect this means re¬ 
cognition of Indian independence. \\Tiile Congress demand is same, it 
is uncertain what attitude Congress will take up in regard to any new 
action suggested by Gandhi. But Gandhi by himself can powerfully 
affect mass opinion and any step he may take will have far-reaching 
consequences, though it may be limited in scope and area to begin with. 
For him at this age, it is his final struggle for Indian freedom and he is 
bent on carrjdng it to the end. \Vhile declaring his desire to resist 
Japanese aggression in India, he emphasized that present government in 
India is not only a continuing insult to Indians but is also incapable of 
defending India effectively and every risk should be taken to end it. 
>Vhile there is widespread sympathy with this nationalist approach there 
is also among many an apprehension that this may have adverse reac¬ 
tions on international and war situations. No clear programme outlined 
so far or decisions taken, but Gandhi appears resolved to persevere. Con¬ 
gress executive will meet soon to consider situation. I am much perturb¬ 
ed at some of these developments and am proceeding immediately to 
Wardha to see Gandhi for personal talks to clarify situation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. This note was sent to Berry who forwarded it to Johnson who at this time was 
in America. Printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers 
1942, Volume 1, (Washington, 1960), p. 665. Also available in J.N. Corres¬ 
pondence, N.M.M,L. 

2. He wrote in the Harijan of 3 May 1942, that the time had come, during the War 
and not after it, for the British and Indians to be reconciled to complete sepa¬ 
ration from each other. He stated on 11 May 1942, “I ask you a bloodless end 
of an unnatural domination and for a new era, even though there may be pro¬ 
tests and wailings from some of us.” On 16 May 1942, he stated Aat he had 
no moral sympathy left for the British. On 17 May 1942, he told the press 
that the British should immediately withdraw from India, even if it led to 
anarchy, and that his teachings of nonvioloice should not go in vain. He also 
called upon Indians to resist any attempted implmentation of the searched 
earth policy. 
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3. Indaptndtnc* th« Only Basls^ 


I am surprised to read vague reports about my proceeding to America 
in the near future,^ I know nothing about this beyond what I previously 
stated. Much as I would like to go there, I feel that my job at present 
is in India and I would not like to leave it. We live in continually 
changing times and new problems arise which sometimes require new 
solutions. None can prophesy about the distant future. But the pro¬ 
blem of India must essentially be solved in India; for in the world con¬ 
stituted as it is today no problem can be isolated from other problems 
and opinions. The opinions of other countries count in any larger 
reorientation of the world. All I can say is that for the present, as far 
as I can see, there is no question of my leaving India. 

The policy of the British Government and recently the Cripps nego¬ 
tiations have shown the futility of discussing an 3 i;hing on any basis other 
than complete handing over of power to India’s representatives. It is on 
the basis of the recognition of India’s independence that any fruitful 
talks can take place. No other basis counts today. Those who agree 
with this basis in India or outside can easily come to terms. But if any 
group in India does not act on that basis and continually looks for 
favours from the British Government there is no common ground with it. 

Accepting that basis of independence and non-intervention by any 
outside party, there should be no difficulty in solving both the communal 
problem and other problems. Even from the point of view of utilising 
India’s resources to the best advantage for the defence of the country 
as well as for helping the common cause, a free India can do so in alliance 
with others much more effectively than a resentful subject India. But 
that means our being treated and our treating other countries as allies and 
not being treated in a subordinate capacity. In particular I would like 
India to do all it can to be of help to China in her present grave dis¬ 
tress. But present circumstances are such that we cannot do much. We 
are helpless in the matter. A free India allied to China and other coun¬ 
tries in that group could do infinitdy more and the mere fact of Indian 
freedmn would revolutionise the mental atmosphere of the world. This 
War is infinitely more than a military spectacle. Moral and psychological 
urges count in every war, much moffe so in this War which can only be 

1. Interview to the press, Wardha, 28 May 1942. The Hindu, 29 1942. 

2. On 2^ May 1942, the National Broadcasting Corporation annoonced from 
New Yoric, that Jawaharlal was proceeding to Washington as Franklm Roosevelt 
was anxious to discuss with him India’s defence and war production. 
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conducted with success if it is based on the goodwill and enthusiasm 
of the masses in evay country. If India is important in this War, as she 
undoubtedly is at present, the goodwill of her people is equally important 
Hence the paramount necessity of Indian independence not merely for 
India's sake but for the sake of the la^er good and freedom of the world. 


4. To Abut Kalam Aiad* 


Lucknow 
May 30, 1942 


My dear Maulana, 

I arrived here last night. I ought to have reached in the morning but, 
as usual, the Grand Trunk Express was five hours late and I missed my 
connection at Jhansi, where I had to spend another eight or nine hours. 
Thus I missed an important day's sitting of our Provincial Council. Rail¬ 
way travelling is becoming increasingly difficult, especially when there is 
a change. Almost invariably one misses the connection. From Allaha¬ 
bad to Wardha is now a much more difficult journey than it was. niere 
is only one partly suitable train and this lands one in Nagpur where one 
must stop for some hours. 

Apart from other problems, I have to face the question of forfeiture of 
the security from the National Herdd. We have filed another declara¬ 
tion today but no order has been passed upon it. This will probably 
be done on Monday. I am, therefore, staying on here till the night of 
Monday, June 1st, and shall reach Allahabad on June 2nd morning. 

I shall then be away from Allahabad for nearly a month. I have much 
to do there and many matters to attend to, but I shall keep mysdf ready 
to go to Wardha whenever you want me to do so. I should, however, 
like to have at least two dear days in Allahabad and, if possible, three. 
I h(^ you will send me directions as to when I should reach Wardha. 
My journey there will be a longer one than yours. 

I spent just one day with Gandhiji. I am glad I wait because I got 
to know a little of what he was thinking. During my stay at Kulu I was 
almost cut off from newspapers and outside news. On coming back I 
was confronted by many new devdopments and I found myself rather 
at sea. The visit to Gandhiji and now the meeting of our Provincial 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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Congi^ Committee, have helped me to understand the present situa¬ 
tion. I told Gandhiji that I had come to listen to him and not to talk 
much, as I wanted to have time to think over what he said. 

I understand here that the scheme for making provision for evacuee 
children from Calcutta has fallen through or at any rate has made no 
progress. So we are not taking any further steps in the matter. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Cablu to V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


Allahabad 

1.6.42 

Sorry not answered your previous cables. Have been travelling about. 
Your presence in India welcome and would like you return if feasible. 
But difficult for me judge possibilities work in England now. Situation 
here complex but clear that no settlement possible except on the basis 
of independence. 


Nehru 


1. V.K. IG:ishna Mcnon Papas, N.M,M.L. 


6. To J.L. Berry^ 


Allahabad 
3 June 1942 

I have visited Mr. Gandhi and discussed the situation with him and have 
also had occasion to judge public feeling at an important meeting of the 
Congressmen of our province (the United Provinces) which is a large 
province in India. I propose to return to Gandhi soon for fuller con¬ 
versations. 


1, This messa^ was soit to Boiy who forwarded it to Johnson. Printed in 
Foreign Reiathm of the United States, Diplomatic Papers 1942, Volume 1, 
(Washingtonv 1960), pp. 668-669. Also available in J.N. Correspondence, 
N.M.M.L. 
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Gandhi has no desire tx> precipitate matters or to embarrass the pre¬ 
sent war effort. He is also firm in his decisi(Hi that Japanese aggression 
in India must be resisted. He warmly repudiated suggestion that 
his recent writings encouraged the Japanese. But he was definite that 
recognition of India's independence is ^sential now from every point of 
view including that of defence and no problem can be solved except on 
that basis. Every attempt to postpone this worsens the situation and 
every possible risk involved in independence is preferable and safer than 
certain deterioration otherwise. Present defence is artificial and isolated 
from the people and British policy is antagonising every group including 
Indian officers and army. Only on the basis of independence can reality 
and firmness be introduced in defence and other matters, otherwise there 
is likelihood of cracking up as in Burma. Gandhi is prepared that India 
should treat this matter on equal basis as an ally of Britain and others 
but not as subordinate in any shape. No arrangement is possible on the 
basis India’s subordination or subjection. 

Gandhi is also agitated both at the growing repressive policy of the 
government and continuing differential treatment of Indian evacuees 
from Burma and in India. Official policy is greatly resented all over the 
country and adding to the bitterness. My closest colleague® in my pro¬ 
vince, a well-known anti-fascist, was recently interned without trial and 
my request for jail interviews with him was rejected. Newspapers are 
being suppressed. Large population in rural areas was suddenly ordered 
to leave homes without adequate notice or compensation or provision 
for transport, housing or land. Gandhi feels that where patently unrea¬ 
sonable and unjust orders are passed they may have to be disobeyed by 
the people concerned. 

In both these matters public opinion is strongly with Gandhi and 
Congress supports him. Rajagopalachari is likely to make no difference 
except to stiffen the Congress attitude which is one of extreme resent¬ 
ment against the British policy. Future developments are uncertain but 
continuing governmental repression may lead to relatively small local con¬ 
flicts. Gandhi does not intend starting any big movement unless he is 
forced to do so by the British policy. He feels he cannot remain passive 
spec^tor of what is happening and any risks are preferable to submission 
to repression of the people and consequent spiritual degradation. While 
both Gandhi and Congress declared inability to associate themselves with 
British war effort in present circumstances, there is no intention of im< 
pending military operation in any way. But popular feeling against the 


2. Rafi Ahmed Ktdwai. 
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British Government and policy undoubtedly isolates that effort. Con¬ 
gress advice to the civil population, which is unarmed and untrained, is 
to noncooperate with the aggressor in every way and obstruct him. No 
other method of resistance is open to them. TTiis does not refer to the 
military defence which will continue. 

Gandhi is anxious to help China but says the British Government and 
policy stand in the way of effective help being given by the Indian people. 
With freedom India will do her utmost to help. Gandhi is also anxious 
that American opinion should not misunderstand him. He has empha¬ 
sized Indian independence as this is the only way both for India and for 
the progressive nations to utilise India’s great resources in the cause of 
world freedom. But he cannot submit to treatment of India as a chattel 
by others. This treatment demonstrates that Britain is determined to 
obstruct Indian and Asiatic freedom. The larger cause demands com¬ 
pletely new outlook towards Asiatic nations and as evidence of this re¬ 
cognition of India’s independence. 

My greetings and good wishes to Colonel Johnson. I hope he is rapidly 
recovering from his illness. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To Abul Kalam Azad^ 


Allahabad 
June 5, 1942 


My dear Maulana, 

Ever since my return to Allahabad I have been anxiously waiting for 
news from you. I have sent you three telegrams but so far there has 
been no reply. I do hope you are well. 

Ordinarily it would not have mattered much if I stayed here a few 
days more or not. I have plenty of work to do here. But I feel a little 
oppress^ at the fact that big things are happening and we are passively 
looking on. I know that we cannot dO much but even so this inactive 
condition is bound to injure the Congress. What we should do is 
another matter. 

Inevitably this depends on full and frank talks with Gandhiji. He has 
taken up a certain attitude, with part of which I agree and part of which 
I do not. Or rather it would be more correct to say that I do not agree 

J. J.N. Ciwrespondence, N.M.M.L 
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with his approach though generally speaking I agree with the 
actual work to be done. That of course is an old argument bet¬ 
ween us. But in the present circumstances it has ceased to be acade¬ 
mic and is Hkely to affect all our work. Therefore it is essential^ as you 
yourself suggested, to have these talks with Gandhiji and not allow 
matters to drift any further. My brief talk with him last wedc, short 
as it was, had I think some good effect. 

When I came away from Wardha, it was understood that I should be 
back by about the 4th June. It was presumed then that you would 
be going there about that time or earlier. Accordingly I jpromised to 
return by that date and I made an engagement with an American friend^ 
to meet me there. This American is already there waiting for me. 

I feel that I should now go to Wardha as soon as possible in order 
not to upset arrangements any more. Even if I get there a day or two 
before you, I shall of course wait for you and remain there as long as 
you wish. 

Last evening I sent you another express tel^ram. I am waiting for 
your reply. Unless I hear to the contrary from you, I should like to go 
to Wardha tomorrow morning reaching there on the 7th afternoon. 

I am anxious about your health. I hope you have got over the feel¬ 
ing of giddiness that you sometimes had. Travelling in this weather is 
a trial but there is no help for it. Your journey to Wardha direct from 
Calcutta will at least be no-change one and more comfortable than mine 
is likely to be viu Itarsi where I shall have to spend many hours. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Louis Fischer (1896-1970); American author and journalisi^ his works include 
Th» Soviet in World Affairs, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, The Life and 
Death of Stalin, Men and Politics, A Week with Gandhi, The Great Challenge 
and Russia Revisited. 


9. Thft British Must Leave India^ 


I am in entire agreement with Mahatma Gandhi and fully endorse his 
demand for the immediate and orderly withdrawal of the British Govern¬ 
ment from India. I am sadly disappointed at the performance of the 


1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 10 Jime 1942. From The Hindu, 11 June 1942. 
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British Government in Jndia. I am sadly disappointed at die per¬ 
formance of the British Parliament and the repressive pdicy laundied 
by the government of my home province. 

Fascists and Axis partners* are our enemies. But our fight against the 
British Government will continue till India is freed. But if, in the 
meantime, the Japanese aggressor invades India we will resist the inva¬ 
sion, too, but we cannot compromise, on any ground, our quarrel with 
the British Government who have been denying India freedom. Ame¬ 
ricans are our friends but we would not like an American army to land 
in India and overrun this country. So far as the prospects of a mass 
movement‘of Gandhiji’s contemplation® are concerned, you can see the 
results within two months. 

2. On 31 May 1942, Mahatma Gandhi stated: "I have waited and waited, until 
the country should develop the nonviolent strength necessary to throw off the 
foreign yoke. But my attitude now has undergone a change. I feel that I 
cannot afford to wait. If I continue to wait, I might have to wait till dooms¬ 
day. For the preparation that I have prayed for and worked for may never 
come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped and overwhelmed by the flaws 
that threaten all of us. That is why I have decided that even at certain risks, 
which are obviously involved, I must ask the people to resist slavery.” Explain¬ 
ing the form his impending civil disobedience movement would take, Mahatma 
Gandhi told Louis Fischer, in the first week of June 1942, that the peasants 
would stop paying taxes, and would make salt despite prohibition, and Aen the 
next step would be to seize the land. 


9. Not« on Conversations with Mahatma Gandhi' 


After conversations with Bapu from June 8th to 12th 1942, Bapu’s views 
appear to be as follovra: 

1. The time has come for us to emphasize and concentrate on 
complete independence and the total withdrawal of the British power 
from India. TTiis has become essential from every point of view and 
there is 'no solution of any of India's major problems (such as the 
communal problem) till such withdrawal. Even from the point of 
view of the War, the defence of India, help to China, or the advance¬ 
ment of the Allied cause, this is necessary. Not to do so is to allow 
the situation to deteriorate progressively and rapidly, and go downhill 
to disaster. 

1. This confidential note was written by Jawaharlal at Wardha on 12-14 June 
1942. f.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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2. The demand for the withdrawal of British rule from India means 
in effect the acknowledgement of India’s independence and then con¬ 
sultations on this basis between representatives India and England 
for the transfer of power and for a mutual adjustment of relations be¬ 
tween the two countries, especially in view of the War tiiat is going on. 

3. The demand does not mean the withdrawal of Britishers as such 
or even the British army, which in view of the War may be treated as 
an allied army engaged in the common defence of India. But it does 
mean full transfer of political power to Indian representatives, and a 
treaty or arrangement for the joint defence of India. This would 
apply equally to American forces in India which may be treated as 
an allied army also. 

4. The demand for independence and transfer of political power must 
be acceded to independently of any anangements being made in India 
for the governance of the country after the British withdrawal. It is 
hoped that satisfactory arrangements for the establishment of a Na¬ 
tional Government, agreeable to the major groups and parties, will be 
made. It is expected that, in any event, as soon as the independence 
of India is accepted and announced, an agreement between the major 
groups will become highly likely. But even if unfortunately this does 
not take place immediately, the British Government, on their part, 
must agree to Indian independence. Such risks of chaos and anarchy 

, as may appear possible are preferable to the existing state of affairs. 

5. Thus, in any event, and whatever the possible consequences, the 
British Government should recognise the independence of India and 
announce their intention to hand over political power. 

6. From the points of view of the War, the defence of India and 
help to China, the present state of affairs is highly unsatisfactory and 
it is exceedingly doubtful if any effective action in this behalf can be 
taken by the British Government and its allies so long as India is 
treated as a subject country. The risks of maintaining the status quo 
are very great-much greater than those involved in any change. India 
is sullen and angry and is a deadweight round the Allies; her deforce 
is impeded; and the help that might be sent to China is far less than 
a free India could and would give. The mere fact of Indian indepen¬ 
dence would make a vast difference all over the world and give a 
moral weight to the Allied cause. It would electrify not only the 
Indian people but people everywhere. But even apart froin the moral 
benefit, the practical gain would be great. India could then defend 
herself better, give far mme aid to China, and help the Allied cause 
more effectively. 
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7. The people of India should have, and have, every sympathy for 
China's freedom. China’s subjection to Japanese imperialism would 
be a great tragedy in itself and would also add to the dangers of India. 
Therefore, it is desirable and necessary for India to help China to 
the best of her ability. At present India cannot do so. A free India 
will do so effectively and can make it impossible for Japanese im¬ 
perialism to crush China. 

8. We cannot on any account entertain the idea of doing anything 
to facilitate the Japanese invasion of India or Japanese aggression in 
China. Such invasion must be resisted by Indians. At present owing 
to British rule and the methods practised by it, there is intense and 
widespread resentment all over India and, as a consequence, a certain 
feeling of satisfaction at British defeats and Japanese victories. This 
is leading to a state of passive acceptance of a Japanese invasion when 
it comes. It saps the people’s will and power to resist such an in¬ 
vasion when it comes. This is dangerous and harmful to India, develops 
a servile and submissive state of mind, and makes her an easy prey 
to an invader. To change this mentality and make it vital and resent¬ 
ful of any invasion or of submission, it is essential for Indians to have 
and secure independence, which they must defend. 

9. The transfer of political power will involve an upsetting of the 
erdsting structure. This should however be done so as not to give any 
advantage to the Japanese or any other aggressor. Thus it should 
be agreed that the existing military dispositions of armed forces should 
continue and the British or American allies of India should be entitled 
to use India as a base for their operations for the defence of India, 
for help to China and for objectives connected with these. 

10. The British and American forces will also be entitled to take 
advantage of the productive capacity of India. 

11. The Indian National Government will treat the British and 
American forces as allies and will cooperate with them in the defence 
of India and help to China and connected purposes. Gandhiji in his 
personal capacity cannot countenance the use of armed forces by India 
as this is opposed to his principles, and he would like India (and the 
rest of the world) to adopt the methods of nonviolence. But he re¬ 
cognises that in existing circumstances an Indian national government 
is not going to take this view and will use armed forces for India’s 
defence. He is prepared also to countenance, after the declaration 
of Indian independence, the presence of British and American forces 
in India as allies cooperating in a common endeavour. 

12. In the event (which is not only likely but almost certain) of 
Britain not agreeing to Indian independence, the sMu9 quo cannot 
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be tolerated and something must be done to change it. Tbat is some 
land of a direct action movement should be started. But before this 
is done the public mind must be well prepared for it, and in initiat¬ 
ing or carrying on that movement every care should be taken that it 
does not directly or indirectly aid the Japanese or any other invader 
of India. Apart from this, the movement should be envisaged as a 
mass movement and there should be as few restrictions as possible on 
the people who wish to join it. Nor should any untoward incidents 
lead to its suspension or withdrawal. The movement must aim at 
independence and be carried on till this is achieved. 

13. As the situation changes from day to day, it is difficult to say 
definitely beforehand what should be done some weeks or months 
later. The actual decision for any major step must be based on the 
actual position then—national and international. 

14. Quite apart from a major step, some kind of local resistance or 
opposition may become necessary in the case of sudden and improper 
evacuation orders or other orders which harass the pwple. When¬ 
ever this is necessary it should be done. It is possible that out of 
these minor conflicts, a major conflict might take shape. 

1. Full independence must be recognised. 

2. As soon as this is done representatives of India and England (and 
when necessary other United Nations) to meet to discuss actual 
conditions of transfer of power to National Government. 

3. National Government associates itself as an ally of the United 
Nations and cooperates with them in the defence of India, help 
to China, etc. 

4. British or American armed forces in India to be treated as allied 
forces. 

5. India’s industrial capacity to be increased in every way. 


10. To Jamos Lampion Berry^ 


Wardha 
June 14, 1942 


Dear Mr. Berry, 

Mahatma Gandhi has addressed a letter to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shdc.* In this letter he explains his present policy in regard to India, 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See die succeeding item. 
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China and Japanese aggression. In view of certain misapprehensions 
that have arisen, this letter, with the elucidation it contains, has a certain 
importance. Probably it will be sent by cable to Generalissimo Chiang. 

As I feel that Colonel Louis Johnson would be interested in the con¬ 
tents of this letter, I am sending you a copy of it, so that you may com¬ 
municate it to him. Mr. Gandhi intends publishing the letter in the 
next issue of his weekly journal, Harijan, which will come out on the 
21st June.^ 

The letter gives expression to Mr. Gandhi's personal views but there 
is little doubt that he represents, in his basic approach, the vast majo¬ 
rity of the country. Certain differences have arisen in the past between 
him and some members of the Congress as to the application of the 
principle and technique of nonviolence to external defence and civil dis¬ 
order. In his letter Mr. Gandhi has recognised that the government of 
free India will, in the existing circumstances, necessarily have recourse 
to armed defence against aggression. He has further stated, even in his 
personal capacity, that he would agree to the presence of foreign armed 
forces belonging to the Allies in India, and the use of India by these 
forces as a base for military operations against the aggressor countries. 
But all this depends on India being free and independent and entering 
into treaty relations with the Allied nations. Indeed the crux of the 
matter is the independence of India. 

The Congress has yet to consider Gandhi's proposals formally. But 
the latest decisions of the Congress are clear enough and approximate 
very closely to Mr. Gandhi's pr^ent position. In effect they amount to 
this: the immediate recognition of and giving effect to Indian independ¬ 
ence and then an alliance with the Allied powers for the defence of India 
and for other common purposes. In other words, a free India will 
throw her full weight in resisting Japanese or other aggression, in helping 
China to the best of her ability, and in furthering the common cause. 
She would do her utmost to increase her production and her capacity 
for defence. 

Mr. Gandhi has further stated that in whatever action he might be 
compelled to advise or undertake, the governing factor will be the con¬ 
sideration that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggres¬ 
sion in India or China. 

It has been my earnest desire that India should cooperate to the full¬ 
est extent with China and America. Asia, or any other large part of the 
world, dominated by ffiscism or Nazism is an intolerable thought to me. 


?. the request of Chiang Kai-sheJc the letter was not publisiied in the Hanjan. 
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and I should like India to do her utmost to combat this. But the blind¬ 
ness and obstinacy of the British Government have created a situation 
of extreme gravity in India and I do not see wisdom dawning upon 
them in the near future. It would appear that they are determined to 
bring about a conflict with the Congress and nationalist elements in 
India. Already many of my closest colleagues have been arrested and 
this process is continuing. It is possible that I might be arrested. It 
is possible also that Congress might be temporarily crushed by severe 
repression. But the Indian people are not going to be coerced, much 
less won over, by these methods, and the price to be paid by all con¬ 
cerned will be a heavy one. I have endeavoured with all iny strength 
to avoid this conflict and this price. But the future appears to be dark. 

I am going to Bombay tomorrow and I shall spend four days there. 
I expect to reach Allahabad on the 20th night. 

Dr. K.B. Menon, who is taking this letter, has instructions to bring 
any reply which you may desire to send, to me to Bombay. 

I think I have already told you that you can get into touch with me 
at any time through Mr. Raghunandan Saran, whom, I believe, you 
have met. His home address is 2 A, Metcalfe Road, Delhi, and his 
office address is C/o Pyare Lai & Sons, Motor Engineers, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. Mahatma Gandhi's Lsttsr to Chlang Kai-shek^ 


Sevagram 
June 14, 1942 


Dear Generalissimo, 

I can never forget the 5 hours’ close contact I had with you and your 
noble wife in Calcutta. I had always felt drawn towards you in your 
fight for freedom, and that contact and our conversation brought China 
and her problems still nearer to me. Long ago, between 1905 and 1913, 
when I was in South Africa, I was in constant touch with the small 
Chinese colony in Johannesburg. I knew them first as clients and then 
as comrades in the Indian passive resistance struggle in South Africa. I 

1. This letter was drafted by Jawaharlal. J.N. Corre^XMtdence; N.M.M,L. Also 
fainted in Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers 1942, 
Volame 1, (Washington, I960), pp. 674-676. 
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came in touch with them in Mauritius also. I learnt then to admire 
thdr thrift, industry, resourcefulness and internal unity. Later in India 
I had a very fine Chinese friend living with me for a few years and we 
all learnt to like him.® 

I have thus felt greatly attracted towards your great country and, in 
common with my coun^men, our sympathy has gone out to you in 
your terrible struggle. Our mutual friend Jawaharlal Nehru, whose love 
of China is only excelled if at all by his love of his own country, has 
kept us in intimate touch with the developments of the Chinese struggle. 

Because of this feeling I have towards China and my earnest desire 
that our two great countries should come closer to one another and co¬ 
operate to their mutual advantage, I am anxious to ecplain to you that 
my appeal to the British power to withdraw from India is not meant 
in any shape or form to weaken India’s defence against the Japanese 
or embarrass you in your struggle. India must not submit to any aggres¬ 
sor or inA^der and must resist him. I would not be guilty of purchas¬ 
ing the freedom of my country at the cost of your country’s freedom. 
That problem does not arise before me as I am clear that India cannot 
gain her freedom in this way, and a Japanese domination of either India 
or China would be equally injurious to the other country and to world 
peace. That domination must therefore be prevented and I should like 
India to pla;' her natural and rightful part in this. 

I feel India cannot do so while she is in bondage. India has been 
a helpless witness of the withdrawals from Malaya, Singapore and Burma. 
We must learn the lesson from these tragic events and prevent by all 
means at our disposal a repetition of what befell these unfortunate coun¬ 
tries. But unless we are tree, we can do nothing to prevent it, and the 
same process might well occur again, crippling India and China dis¬ 
astrously. I do not want a repetition of this tragic tale ot woe. 

Our proffered help has repeatedly been rejected by the British Gov¬ 
ernment and the recent failure of the Cripps mission has left a deep 
wound which is still running. Out of that anguish has come the cry 
for immediate withdrawal of British power so that India can look after 
herself and help China to the best of her ability. 

I have told you of my faith in nonviolence* and of my belief in the 
effectiveness of this method if the whole nation could turn to it. That 

2. He was a poet and Mahatma Candhi had given him the name Shanti. 

, 3. Madame Chiang in ha letter to Jawaharlal on 22 June 1942 stated: “I know 
how hard you must have worked on Gandhiji to make him commit himself to 
the extent he has written, for if you rememW, when we saw him at Calcutta 
his whole attitude towards possible Japanese invasion was that of nonviolence 
and noncooperation." 
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faitii in it is as firm as ever. But I realise that India today as a whole 
has n(^ that faith and belief, and the government in free India would 
be formed by the various eluents composing the nation. 

Today the whole of India is impotent and feels frustrated (the Indian 
Army consists largely of people who have joined up because of econo¬ 
mic pressure). They have no feeling of a cause to fight for, and in no 

sense are they a national army. Those of us who would fight for a 
cause, for India and China, with armed forces or with nonviolence, can¬ 
not, under the foreign heel, function as they want to. And yet our 
people know for certain that free India can play even a decisive part 
not only on her own behalf, but also on behalf of China* and world 
peace. Many, like me, feel that it is not proper or manly to remain in 

this helpless state and allow events to overwhelm us when a way to 

effective action can be opened to us. They feel, therefore, that every 
possible effort should be made to ensure independence and that free¬ 
dom of action which is so urgently needed. This is the origin of my 
appeal to the British power to end immediately the unnatural connec¬ 
tion between Britain and India. 

Unless we make that effort there is grave danger of public feeling in 
India going into wrong and harmful channels. There is every likelihood 
of subterranean sympathy for Japan growing simply in order to weaken 
and oust British authority in India. This feeling may take the place of 
robust confidence in our ability never to look to outsiders for help in 
winning our freedom. We have to learn self-reliance and develop the 
strength to work out for our own salvation. This is only possible if we 
make a determined effort to free ourselves from bondage. That free¬ 
dom has become a present necessity to enable us to take our due place 
among the free nations of the world. 

To make it perfectly clear that we want to prevent in every way Japa¬ 
nese aggression, I would personally agree, and I am sure that govern¬ 
ment of free India would agree, that die Allied powers might, under 
treaty with us, keep their armed forces in India and use the country as 
a base for operations against the threatened Japanese attack. 

I need hardly give you my assurance that, as the authcH of the new 
move in India, I shall take no hasty action. And whatever action I may 
recommend will be governed by the consideration that it should not 
injure China, or encourage Japanese aggression in India or China. I 
am trying to enlist world opinion in favour of a proposition which to 
me appears self-proved and which must lead to the strengthening of 
India’s and China’s defence. I am also educating public opinion in 
India and conferring with my colleagues. Needless to say any move¬ 
ment against the British Government with which I may be connected 
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will be essentially nonviolent. I am straining every nave to avoid a 
conflict with British authority. But if in the vindication of the freedom 
which has become an immediate desideratum, this becomes inevitable, 
I shall not hesitate to run any risk however great. 

Very soon you will have completed 5 years of war against Japanese 
aggression and invasion and all the sorrow and misery that these have 
brought to China. My heart goes out to the people of China in deep 
sympathy and in admiration for their heroic struggle and endless sacri> 
flea in the cause of their country's freedom and integrity against tre¬ 
mendous odds. I am convinced that this heroism and sacrifice cannot 
be in vain;* they must bear fruit. To you, to Madame Chiang and to 
the great people of China, I send my earnest and sincoe wishes for your 
success. I look forward to the day when a free India and a free China 
will cooperate together in friendship and brotherhood for their own good 
and for the good of Asia and the world. 

In anticipation of your permission, I am taking the liberty of publish¬ 
ing this letter in Harijan. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


12. The Passion that Moves Gandhi^ 


Question: Would you throw some light on Gandhiji's contemplat¬ 
ed civil disobedience movement? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It would be improper for me to state what the 
Congress wcnild do under the present circumstances. It is for the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee to take any decision about the contemplated 
mass movement and it is for the Congress President to indicate sudi 
decisions. 

Q: We would appreciate your throwing some li^t on your talks 
with Mahatma Gandhi? 


1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 16 June 1942. From The Hindu, 18 June 1942. 
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JN: Since the Cripps negotiations, I had not seen Gandhiji and as 
much has happened since then, on my return from Kulu I hunied to 
Wardha and spent a few hours with him. That was not enough, and 
so I went again to him in company with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
and we had long talks with him. We naturally discussed various as¬ 
pects of the situation as it faced us, and I hope we understood each 
other in a large measure. I was myself greatly gratified to find how 
near we were to each other, as we have been in the past, in spite of 
different approaches and occasional differences of opinion. In a com¬ 
plex situation, it is inevitable that there should be different approaches 
and varying emphases, but it is the fundamentals that matter. As I 
talked to Mahatma Gandhi and tried to follow his argument, I saw a 
passion in his eyes and also heard it in his words; and I knew that that 
passion was the passion of India—-the passion that is moving vast num¬ 
bers of Indians today. In a much smaller measure, I too have experi¬ 
enced that passion and I know what it means. Before that mighty urge 
of the people petty arguments and controversies become small and with¬ 
out much meaning. This is the fundamental aspect of the Indian pro¬ 
blem today, and if we lose sight of it and become involved in the smal¬ 
ler aspects of the question, over which we may or may not differ, then 
we err grievously. What the future will bring to us or to the world, I 
do not know. But I do know that the situation in India is becoming 
intolerable to many who feel that they cannot carry on as impassive 
spectators of the deeds of others. 

When Mahatma Gandhi says to the British ‘Withdraw’, he says 
something which every self-respecting Indian feels. I have ventured to 
say that previously in a cruder language when I said “get out”.^ What 
does this mean? It does not mean, of course, that Englishmen as in¬ 
dividuals should pack up and go. It means transfer of political power 
completely, or a decision on the part of the British to do so without 
raising any arguments about what we are supposed to do about it. Na¬ 
turally, if such things are done amicably, every care is taken to prevent 
any catastrophe or anything that might injuriously affect the defence of 
India; but the essential thing is that the British Government must accept 
the independence of India in its entirety. Only then, I think, can we 
consider other problems in a suitable atmosphere and against a proper 
background. 

One thing is certain. There is going to be no peace between us and 
England except on that basis. I realise that the British Government as 
constituted today, is not likely to act in the desired direction in the near 


2. See ante, p. 33. 
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future. That is a misfortune for us, for England, and for the cause 
England claims to be fighting for. But that is going to make no differ¬ 
ence to us now and whatever the consequences or risks, we shall cany 
on in our own way. 

Most people know that I have long been an opponent of fascism and 
Nazism. 1 am convinced today, more than ever, that these doctrines 
are a menace to the freedom and peace of the world, whether they are 
introduced from abroad or are of indigenous growth. I have repeatedly 
warned my countrymen against them, and I have tried to prevent any 
development which might even indirectly help those nations which sub¬ 
scribe to those doctrines. In particular, my heart has gone out to the 
people of China, to whom I pledged my word, and in a sense the word 
of India, years ago. I am not going to be false to that pledge and I 
shall do everything in my power to honour it. But the conviction has 
grown in me that for India to help China in her present need, it is essen¬ 
tial for India to be free. We have done precious little in the past to 
help her and we can do precious little in the future if we remain as we 
are. Therefore, both from the national as well as from the international 
point of view, the question of Indian independence in the present be¬ 
comes of paramount importance. 

Recently, Mahatma Gandhi has, in his desire not to come in the way 
of the defence of India from aggression, said something which is ex¬ 
traordinary, coming from him. He has agreed to the presence of foreign 
troops in India* to fight the aggressor, provided they are here as allies 
of a free country under treaty with India. That itself shows his extreme 
desire to bring the national and international aspects of the problem 
together, and thus to avoid any conflict between them. It also shows 
his extreme desire not to do anything which might injure the cause of 
China. 


Q: Would you like to comment on the Anglo-Soviet agreement?* 

JN: The Anglo-Soviet alliance may be good for Britain and for the Soviet 
Union, and it might possibly be good to other governments or countries. 
But, as an Indian and as an Asiatic, I cannot view the agreement between 
other powers without a measure of apprehension. Where does Asia come 
in? Where does India come in, or even China come in? One thing 


3, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan of 14 June 1942, “Britain and Ammca, 
and otha countries -too, can keep their armies here and use Indian territmy as 
a base for military operations.” 

4. See ante, p. 344. 
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is certain, namely, that the present political and economic structure of 
the world, which has brought about this War, is played out. It is the 
root of evil, out of which wars will continue to come until it is radically 
altered. To think in terms of maintaining it, is to miss the entire 
significance of events and to try to maintain the status quo which is 
doomed and must disappear. Whatever happens in this War, one fact 
stands out, and that is that Asia is not going to take things lying down, 
and certainly not India. 

Q: What possible support, do you think, would Ck>ngress get from 

the masses in any future movement that might be lahnched? 


JN: It is always difficult to judge the psychological or other reactions 
of large masses. Previously I said Gandhiji reflected in a large measure 
the passion of India which meant the mass opinion of India and mass 
urge. My own impression is that in spite of all manner of varying ten¬ 
dencies in India, sometimes quite contrary to each other, there is today 
a very general looking up to the Congress even among many people who 
have nothing to do with the Congress. 

This is chiefly due to the external events, to the shaking up of all the 
people’s minds by the War and its consequences, as also to the bdief 
that the present order in India is bound to go. Looking round, there¬ 
fore, the only nucleus around which the masses might gather appears 
to them to be the Congress. In the masses I include specially the in¬ 
telligentsia also. 

Q: What do you have to say with regard to the suspicion that 
prevails in certain quarters that once India gets power she may 
not take part in the war against Japan? 

JN: But there is no question of India aligning herself with Japan or 
any of tiie Axis powers even if she is in a position to do so. I have 
expressed myself fairly strongly against the Axis powers. As a matter of 
fact, Mahatma Candhi has also expressed himself strongly against ffis- 
cism and Nazism. As far as the support to Britain is concerned, we 
shall not forget that every nation does what it considers best for its own 
interests. The defence of India is primarily India’s concern and a free 
India would defend herself to her utmost and would align herself with 
those who would hdp her in doing so. Even if we had sympathies with 
certain countries, we could remain neutral. But how long we can main¬ 
tain that neutrality is a different matter. We see every country dragged 
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into the War. The position today is that we cannot wipe out the events 
of the last two or three years. The question (rf India remaining neu¬ 
tral hardly arises. India’s armies are on so many fronts, and I do not 
see how a free India can remain neutral. Nationalist India or the Con¬ 
gress has not been neutral in its attitude to the War. It has had its 
sympathies with a certain cause and with certain countries like China. 

Q: The government has commandeered the premises of an edu¬ 
cational institution in the Central Provinces for war purposes. What 
are yopr views about it? 

JN: I recognise that military necessity might require evacuation and 
taking over of buildings, but the government should see that proper 
facilities are afforded to those affected by such orders. In China and 
in Spain education was not only not neglected but pushed forward in 
spite of wars raging there. This was because the national government 
there could sacrifice everything but not the welfare of the future genera¬ 
tions. I agree with the suggestion that spacious buildings like the Vice¬ 
regal lodge could very well be used for such purposes. This is not a 
serious matter but just shows the difference between a national govern¬ 
ment and a foreign government. 

Q: What do you have to say about Rajagopalachari’s stand? 

JN: Rajaji’s activities have been singularly misguided from the coun¬ 
try’s point of view, from mine and equally from Rajaji’s. After all he 
has adopted this attitude in order to gain certain results that he desires. 
But he has probably succeeded in making the problem more difficult.: 

Q: Rajagopalachari has suggested that you and Jinnah should meet 
for a solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem.® What have you to 
say to this? 

JN: So far as I am concerned, and I believe so far as any Congressman 
is concerned, we would willingly meet Mr. Jinnah if that serves the cause 
we have at heart. 

5. Rajagopalachari su^;ested this in his speech at Madurai on 15 June 1942: 
“Incitement of organisational wrath against me is not action. It is not an 
alternative {^ogramme. 1 do not care what happois to me. It is enough if 
Pandit Jaw^arlal and Mr. Jinnah bestir themselv« and achieve the one ffiing 
that is now needed in this aisis and which will save the country and lead the 
nation to the shme of stable honour and freedom.’' 
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But obviously such a meeting can only be profitable^ if there is some 
common subject to discuss on which there is a measure of basic agree* 
ment, even though there might be a great deal of disagr^ment other¬ 
wise. For instance, there is no particular point in our discussing Pakis¬ 
tan, because we have no common ground on that issue. But it would 
be very much to the point if we discussed the means of achieving inde¬ 
pendence for India or, to put it more definitely, eliminating foreign auth¬ 
ority from India, leaving ourselves free to determine problems witiiout 
foreign interference. If that could be the common basis, Mr. Jinnah 
could certainly continue to hold his opinion with regard to Pakistan 
while I could continue to hold my opinion in opposition to it, that is, 
we joined together on a fundamental issue, leaving the conflict on another 
issue unsolved for the moment. It is possible that in this way coopera¬ 
tion on a common issue might lead to a solution of other issues also or 
if not fhen we face those other issues as between ourselves later on. Or 
else, as the Congress President has suggested, the representatives of the 
Congress and the League might meet and consider the various possi¬ 
bilities of having a common front. That suggestion itself, he said in 
reply to a question, was an initiative. Unfortunately in various public 
speeches of the leaders of the Muslim League, it has been rejected.® 
The whole point is that there should be a common ground on the basic 
issue of Indian independence. That is the withdrawal of the foreign 
power from India. With this, the other problems are simplified tremen¬ 
dously, That was why I ventured to say at Delhi, after the Cripps 
negotiations were over, that I could not conceive of Mr. Jinnah or Mr. 
Savarkar being opposed to the attitude the Congress had taken up re¬ 
garding the Cripps proposals. Because all that we said was that political 
power should be transferred from the British to Indian hands. The 
other question as to how that political power should be controlled and 
administered in India might certainly raise communal and other issues. 
But we never reached that point and therefore no communal issue was 
raised before Sir Stafford Cripps. 


6. Jinnah, Khaliquzzaman and Muhammad Ismail iOtan, in, tiieir speeches at 
Bombay on 27 May 1942, stated that there could be no agreement between 
the Congress and the League until the League’s demand of Pakistan was ac- 
cq>ted by the Congress. Khaliquzzaman said in Ahmedabad on 31 May 1942: 
’’Em! now if the Congress accepted Pakistan, as Mr. Rajagopalachari was jm- 
pared to do, the relations between the two communities mi^t be restored, ot 
else the path of India would be full of troubles and miseries." 
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13. To Mohammad Yunus^ 


Allahabad 
June 22. 1942 


My dear Yunus, 

I sent you a letter today.* Soon after I received your second letter. In 
my previous letter I have given some suggestions as to what Badshah 
Khan might say in a kind of a preface to your book. 

I am glad to learn that the hubbub over Marium's® marriage is dying 
down, in spite of the efforts of the interested parties. In such matters, 
it seems to me, that the only right course is to stick to the correct 
position. 

I think that the next two weeks will probably bring far-reaching deve¬ 
lopments in India, both in the war situation and in the domestic situa¬ 
tion. I hope Badshah Khan realises this. We have to keep ready for 
all these developments. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See post, section 12, item 7. 

3. Daughter of Dr. Khan Sahib. She manied a Christian. 


14. To James Lampton Berrys 


Allahabad 
June 25, 1942 


Dear Mr. Berry, 

Thank you for your letter of June 20th conveying Colonel Johnson’s 
1. A Bunch of Old Letters, (Bombay, 1960), pp. 492-493. 
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message^ which I welcomed. I have also read Mr. Welles’s* speech* with 
interest. I am very glad to learn that Colonel Johnson is well on his way 
to health and I hope he will be fit and well soon. I hope you will 
convey my warm regards to him and tell him that I think of him often. 

I can quite understand that some of Mr. Gandhi’s recent statements 
have been misunderstood in the United States. Perhaps his later state¬ 
ments have helped to clear up this misunderstanding. One thing is 
certain: Mr. Gandhi wants to do everything in his power to prevent a 
Japanese invasion and occupation of India. He wants to rouse up the 
people of the country to resist and not to submit. He has been oppres¬ 
sed by the fact that British policy in India is producing just the oppo¬ 
site results and antagonising the people so much that they are developing 
a mood which prefers any change, however bad, to the existing state of 
aflFairs. This is a dangerous and harmful tendency which he wishes to 
combat. 

After Malaya and Burma there is a widespread belief in India that so 
far as the British Government in India is concerned there is no serious 
intention, or capacity, to resist Japanese invasion, especially in Bengal. 
Confidential circulars issued by the authorities in Bengal to their officers 
dealt fully with the methods of evacuation and how superior oflicers 
should get away leaving their subordinates in charge. These subordi¬ 
nates were actually told to carry on their normal work under the orders 
of the enemy, as this was apparently in accordance with international 
law. Such instructions do not encourage resistance. They are essen¬ 
tially defeatist. The way the Madras Government behaved about two 


2. Johnson's message read: "I have the greatest sympathy for you in your position. 
I want you to know that I have in no way changed my personal opinion and 
1 shall act in accordance therewith on my return to Washington. I am very 
happy over the speeches that you have made advocating continued opposition 
to Japanese aggression. I think you should know that Mr. Gandhi's statements 
are being misunderstood in the United States and are being construed as oppo¬ 
sing our aims. I hope you have seen Mr. Welles's recent speedi. In case you 
have not, you can obtain a copy from Berry. My warmest regards.” 

3. Summer Welles (1892-1961); American Ambassador to Cuba, 1933; Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1933-37; Under Secretary of State, 1937-43. 

4. In his Post War Plan Memorial Day speech on 30 May 1942, Welles declared: 
“If this War is in fact a War for the liberation of peoples, it must assure the 
sovereign equality of people throughout the world... Our victory must bring 
in its train the hba-ation of all peoples. Discrimination between people because 
of their race, creed or colour must be abolished. 'The age of imperialism is 
ended. The rights of the people must be recognised... The principles of die 
Atlantic Charter must be guaranteed to the world as a whole—^in all oceans, 
in all countries.” 
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months ago was also extraordinary.® At the rumour of a possible inva¬ 
sion (which turned out later to be untrue) they fled. 

Even if the intention is to offer determined resistance at a later stage, 
the mere fact that Bengal has fallen will have far-reaching repercussions 
all over India. It is quite likely that in many rural areas, far from any 
troop concentrations, civil administration may gradually fade away. This 
again will inevitably affect the military situation and weaken it. 

How far American planes and other kinds of help have altered the 
situation I do not know. But essentially the situation cannot be very 
different from what it was t>^'o months ago. No Indian can view this 
prospect wifli equanimity. It means Japanese occupation of important 
parts of the country and growing chaos in many other parts, /md yet 
we feel that this can be checked. In a purely military sense we cannot 
do much in the near future and operation must depend on the Allied 
forces in India. But the acknowledgment of India's independence and 
the establishment of a national government here will electrify the 
atmosphere and make all the difference in the world. Even if unfor¬ 
tunately the Japanese occupy certain parts of the country, the rest does 
not crack up but carries on aggressively as in China. A spirit of passive 
resignation gives place to active opposition and resistance, 

Indian independence therefore becomes of paramount importance 
today for purposes of Indian defence in cooperation with the Allied 
forces, as well as for helping China. It is only in this context of to¬ 
day’s problem that it has to be considered. 

For those of us who have to shoulder a measure of responsibility, it 
is not enough to function as individuals, although that has also to be 
done. We must get others to act and generally to influence public 
opinion in the right direction. I have been endeavouring to do this. 
On no ac(X)unt do I want India to be submissive to any aggression. I 
want active and continuous resistance to it. But if that is to be at all 
effective, then the British Gk>vemment in India must give place to a free 
national government. This will not interfere with the military disposi¬ 
tions or arrangements for defence. 

In my last letter to you I mentioned that Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the 
Generalissimo, would be published in the Harijan on June 21st. Almost 
at the last moment a message was received by us that the Generalissimo 
would Uke the publication to be postponed. We just managed to do 
this but it involved the destruction of ten thousand copies. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. See mHe, p. 274. 
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IS. Massage to the Aligarh District Conference^ 


I am sorry I cannot attend this conference. It is difficult for me to 
attend district conferences now because of my preoccupation with oiber 
important work. It is good, however, for such conferences to be hdd 
even in these days of crisis. 

But a conference would serve little purpose if we thought of it in 
terms of past years. Conditions have changed completely and we stand 
in the midst of war and on the verge of great changes. For us now it 
is not just a question of expressing our opinion about various matters or 
making demands. We have today to keep vigilant and be ready for 
instant action lest events overwhelm us. 

We discuss amongst ourselves matters of high policy. But whatever 
our policy might be, the work we have to do remains the same. Every 
policy demands strength and organized effort behind it. Without it the 
policy fails. With it even a partially wrong policy may well lead to 
some results. 

It is ^sential therefore for all our workers, all Congressmen and all 
the people of our province to realise the paramount importance of this 
work in hand, so that we might get our house in order and be ready for 
all emergencies. To remain passive spectators is to injure our cause and 
humiliate ourselves. That way leads to servility and subjection to what¬ 
ever power or powers may triumph in this War. We have long continu¬ 
ed our struggle for freedom and independence against the British power 
in India. We cannot submit to iit or accept the status of a subject 
nation. 

But we have also to remember that on no account and whatever the 
future may bring, we cannot submit to a new invader, Japanese or Ger¬ 
man or any other. It is a difficult task for us to keep up our flag of 
freedom against all who deny it and refuse to recognise it. But how¬ 
ever difficult, we have to do it and pay the cost, whatever it might be. 
The alternative is a continuation of our slavery. 

If we had been a free and independent country today, we would have 
faced all the perils that might encompass us with good heart and with 
the strength which comes from the union of a free people with their 
own government. I am sure that in spite of our present condition, dis¬ 
armed and untrained as we are for defence, we would have given good 

1. ADababad, 22 June 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M,M.L. Tbe eleventh session of the. 

Aligarh District Conference was held on 26 and 27 June. 
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account of ourselves and preserved the freedom of our country. Un¬ 
fortunately that freedom has been denied to us and because of that 
denial the situation, not only for us but for those with whom we have 
sympathy, like China and Russia, as well as their allies, has grown more 
critical. Even at this last hour the real solution is the recognition of 
Indian independence. Without it the Indian people cannot function 
and their great strength is tied up and lies unused. 

But whatever the British Government may or may not do, we cannot 
remain passive. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance for us to 
organise ourselves and to carry out the programme of self-protection and 
self-sufficiency in every part of our province. We have to enroll volun¬ 
teers also for this purpose. This is not a party programme but a 
national programme in which we must cooperate with all our country¬ 
men who feel like us and desire to maintain the freedom and dignity of 
India and to protect our people, as far as we can, from the dangers inher¬ 
ent in the situation. I hope, therefore, that the Aligarh District Con¬ 
ference will pay particular attention to this organisation for self-sufficiency 
and self-protection and will also have stout groups of volunteers all over 
the district. Aligarh has been one of our good districts in this province 
and the peasantry of Aligarh especially has a fine record in the national 
struggle. I hope they will live up to that record in the days to come. 

Every Congressman must realise that Congress discipline has to be 
maintained. Those who do not agree with the fundamental Congress 
policy must function outside the Congress. It is not right or proper for 
them to misuse the Congress name or the Congress platform for pur¬ 
poses which are opposed to Congress policy. Our Congress organisation 
in the United Provinces has been attacked and is being daily harassed 
by the government of this province. Our President and our Secretary 
and important colleagues are in prison. A greater responsibility there¬ 
fore devolves upon us. 

There is far too much softness and waiting for events among our peo¬ 
ple. This is not the way a brave nation behaves. This is not the way 
a people hankering for freedom behave. We must be up and doing 
and we must be perfectly clear that we will submit to no alien autho¬ 
rity and no invader, however soft-speaking he might be. There is going 
to be no peace in this country till India is independent. 

As I write this message, my mind goes to the magnificent resistance 
of the Chinese people and of the Russian people against aggression and 
invasion. It is five years since the Sino-Japanese War began and during 
all this long period of intense suffering and sacrifice, the Chinese people 
have not flinched. Today is the anniversary of the German attack on 
Russia. For a year now the Russian people have fought with amazing 
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heroism in defence of their country. Let us take heart from these exam¬ 
ples of heroic courage and endurance, and let us not grow panicky or 
excited because war comes to India. If we keep cool, well-organised 
and self-reliant, we shall face every contingency with confidence. Our 
programme of self-protection and self-sufficiency, if carried out, will give 
us that self-reliance. 

I hope that the Aligarh District Conference will give this lead not only 
to the people of the district but to the people of our province. We 
have great problems to face, the problems of poverty and unemployment, 
the agrarian problem. All these have to be faced and solved. But to¬ 
day everything must take a second place before this major *problem of 
preserving ourselves and not falling a prey to further subjection or inter¬ 
nal chaos. 


16. Mahatma Gandhi's Letter to President Roosevelt^ 


Sevagram 
1 July, 1942 

Dear Friend, 

I twice missed coming to your great country. I have the privilege of 
having numerous friends there both known and unknown to me. 
Many of my countrymen have received and are still receiving higher edu¬ 
cation in America. I know too that several have taken shelter there. 
I have profited greatly by the writings of Thoreau® and Emerson.® I 
say this to tell you how much I am connected with your country. Of 
Great Britain I need say nothing beyond mentioning that in spite of 
my intense dislike of British rule, I have numerous personal friends in 
England whom I love as dearly as my own people. I had my legal edu¬ 
cation there. I have therefore nothing but good wishes for your coun¬ 
try and Great Britain. You will therefore accept my word that my pre¬ 
sent proposal, that the British should unreservedly and without reference 
to the wishes of the people of India immediately withdraw their rule, is 
prompted by the friendliest intention. I would like to turn into goodwill 

1. Drafted by Jawaharlal. Printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 
Diplomatic Papers 1942, Volume 1, (Washington, 1960), pp. 677-678. 

2. Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862); American philo^pher; his works include 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riven (1849) and Walden, or Life in 
the Woods (1854). 

3. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882); American esrayist and poet; his works in¬ 
clude Essays (1841-44), Society and Solitude (1870), Letters and Socid Aims 
(1876), National History of the Intellect (1893). 
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the ill will whidi, whatever may be said to the contrary, exists in 
India towards Great Britain and thus enable the millions of India to 
play their part in the present War. 

My personal position is clear. I hate all war. If, therefore, I could 
persuade my countrymen, they would make a most effective and decisive 
contribution in favour of an honourable peace. But I know that all of 
us have not a living faith in nonviolence. Under foreign rule however 
we can make no effective contribution of any kind in this War, except 
as helots. 

The policy of the Indian National Congress, largely guided by me, has 
been one of ,non-embarrassment to Britain, consistently with the honour¬ 
able working of the Congress, admittedly the largest political organisa¬ 
tion, of the longest standing in India. TTie British policy as exposed by 
the Cripps mission and rejected by almost all parties has opened our eyes 
and has driven me to the proposal I have made. I hold that the full 
acceptance of my proposal and that alone can put the Allied cause on 
an unassailable basis. I venture to think that the Allied declaration that 
the Allies are fighting to make the world safe for freedom of the 
individual and for democracy sounds hollow, so long as India and, for 
that matter, Africa are exploited by Great Britain, and America has the 
Negro problem in her own home. But in order to avoid all complica¬ 
tions, in my proposal I have confined myself only to India. If India 
becomes free, the rest must follow, if it does not happen simultaneously. 

In order to make my proposal fool-proof I have suggested fhat, if the 
Allies think it necessary, they may keep their troops, at their own ec- 
pense in India, not for keeping internal order but for preventing Japa¬ 
nese aggression and defending China. So far as India is concerned, she 
must become free even as America and Great Britain are. The Allied 
troops will remain in India during the war under treaty with the free 
India government that may be formed by the people of India without 
any outside interference, direct or indirect. 

It is on behalf of this proposal that I write this to enlist your active 
sympathy. 

I hope that it would commend itself to you. 

Mr. Louis Fischer is carrying this letter to you. 

If there is any obscurity in my letter, you have but to send me word 
and I shall try to clear it. 

I hope finally that you will not resent this letter as an intrusion but 
take it as an approach from a friend and well-wisher of the Allies. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 
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17. A Voi« of No-Confldonco* 


Some members of the British Parliament have given notice of a motion 
of no-ccmfidence* in the central direction of the War. That means the 
British War Cabinet; that means Mr. Winston Churchill. This motion 
may be talked out, or ultimately withdrawn, or defeated overwhelm¬ 
ingly. Mr. Churchill is still strong enough in Parliament to meet these 
assaults. Probably he is strong enough though not so stfong, in the 
country also. Nevertheless it is clear that there is a mounting tide of 
dissatisfaction against those in high authority in England. Mr. Chur¬ 
chill came in as a positive and inevitable choice; he remains as Prime 
Minister for negative reasons. Who else can take his place? For the 
Englishman the answ^ is not easy and he looks round in vain. The 
vital test of war has shown up the utter poverty and mediocrity of British 
leadership. Peace-time reputations have been progressively deflated and 
no new star has yet arisen on the horizon. And so Mr. Churchill 
will continue yet for a while with the negative goodwill of the British 
people. But behind that almost unwilling consent, there is a deep sus¬ 
picion that much is wrong. 

In Britain the people can, in the final analysis, choose their leaders and 
their captains, though that choice is often forced by circumstances upon 
them, and they choose unwillingly. What would be the fate of a 
motion of no-confidence in the British Government in India, if such 
could be put to the Indian people? In other than official ways, the 
question has always been there and so has the answer. But it is inter¬ 
esting to speculate what the formal answer might be. 

We know what the Congress answer would be; we know also what the 
Muslim League’s answer would be, in spite of its reactionary leadership 
which is always looking up to the British Government for some addi¬ 
tional support. We know indeed what the answer of every well-known 
organisation in India would be. But organisations apart, everyone 
knows, that the hundreds of millions of India would troop up and vote 
against the British Government and its representatives in India. Pack 

1. Article written by Jawaharlal on 30 June 1942. Natumd Herdd, 3 July 1942. 

2. The long succession of British defeats, culminating in the fall of Tol^k on 
21 June 1942, led to a motion of censure in the House of Cominmis moved 
by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne and seconded by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes. It ex¬ 
pressed ‘*no confidence in the central direction of the war.” The dd)ate was 
fixed for 21st July. 
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up and go and leave us to ourselves, we have had enough of you, would 
be the thundering cry from those hundr^s of millions of throats or, as 
Maulana Mohamed Ali used to say, do not pack up but go. There 
would be the mightiest vote in history, a whole people voting on one 
side, and hardly a soul on the other. Even those who cling to the Bri¬ 
tish Government in India, through fear or favour, will line up with 
those who want to get rid of it. For everyone knows what they have in 
their hearts and the measure of their attachment to British rule. 

It is natural and inevitable for Indians to wish to get rid of the Bri¬ 
tish Government in India. But it is surprising to find how every Indian 
bitterly dislikes this government. And not in India Only but in all coun¬ 
tries of Asia, this dislike is widespread and intense. That is the final 
judgment on British imperialism and we need not go to history to seek 
an answer. The present shouts out that answer and behind that 
answer there is a warning and a prophesy. For this is the nemesis of 
empire. Humpty Dumpty has fallen and not all the King’s men, nor 
all the King's horses, will set him up again. 

And yet Mr. Churchill and his colleagues talk still of Empire and, 
what is worse, behave in the old imperialist way. And when disasters 
come they seek superficial explanations and find trivial remedies. The 
real explanation is Empire, the real remedy is the complete liquidation 
of that Empire. Not through Empire will they gain the ear or heart 
of Asia, and Asia counts and will count. The voice of Asia, so long 
silent, is loud and insistent, and it is India’s privilege today to speak 
not on her own behalf only but for Asia as a whole, as well as for all the 
subject peoples of the world. 

Victory today is not just a matter of military tactics or high strategy. 
It is inescapably connected with what happens to the millions of Asia 
for they may well play the deciding role. It is connected with moral 
issues, economic issues and political issues. It is connected with what 
happens to India and in India. 

What a government we have in this unhappy land! It is a foreign 
government and we would object to it in any event even if it was an 
efiicient one. But it has not a single merit left, except a passionate 
desire to hold on to its privileged position, if that be counted a merit. 
There is no mind left in it, no capacity for intdligent and eflfective 
action, no competence, no will to achieve or to win through. It dis¬ 
trusts everybody in India and it even distrusts itself. Inevitably it re¬ 
minds us ^ the last days of the Manchus in China. 

We must deplore the growth of the spirit of hatred in India for out 
of hatred alone no great work is done. Hatred may be a driving force 
but it is self-d^tructive also, and the cooperative cmnmonwealth of man 
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that we look forward to will not come out of the morass of hatred. 
And yet hatred and ill will must inevitably emerge from the barbarous 
relationships that an empire establishes and promotes. We want a civi¬ 
lised relationship between man and man and nation and nation. 

So Empire must go, not only because it is evil but because it is a 
hindrance to victory of the progressive forces in the world. That is why 
the cry of 'Quit India' becomes a vital, urgent and essential cry for vic¬ 
tory. Only when this is done will there be a real will to win among 
the Indian people as well as among the people of England and other 
Allied countries. Only then will all strength and energy seize the peo¬ 
ple of India and be translated into effective action. ' 


18 . Time to Wrest Independence' 


We do not want the Germans or the Japanese to come to India. We 
will fight them with or without arms. Like the British the Japanese 
also broadcast sweet words promising freedom to India, but the truth is 
that none of them wants to give independence to India unless compel¬ 
led to do so. The situation is worsening every day. The Germans 
have entered Egypt^ and the Japanese have reached the borders of India. 
I regret that the British have themselves been inviting trouble. Unless 
they make up their mind to free India and other enslaved countries of 
the world there would be no end to their troubles. 

Mahatma Gandhi is about to launch a satyagraha movement or is 
contemplating some other move to wrest independence, and you should 
keep yourself in readiness. None can foretell what would happen after 
the War. My view is that we cannot protect the country while we re- 
niain in bondage. This is why Mahatma Gandhi wants the British Gov- 
emmeiit to withdraw and leave the defence of the country in the hands 
of Indians. We have waited for long and we could ha:ve waited for a 
year or two more, but owing to the wbt we can wait no longer. We 
cannot see* India changing master from time to time. It can spell 
disaster for her. Therefore, it becomes imperative for us to free India 

1. Speech at a public meeting, Gorakhpur, 3 July 1942. From The Hindustan 
Times, 4 July 1942. 

2. Chi 27 June 1942 the Axis powers crossed the firontias (rf Egypt. 
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and then fight the Japanese or any other invader with arms or without 
arms. 

I believe that it will not be easy for the Japanese to conquer India. 
China is a big country and the Chinese have been fighting the Japanese 
for the last five years. They have sacrificed at least fifty to sii^ lakhs 
of persons, and have not yielded so far. If we were independent we 
could also resist any enemy. It is difficult to prophesy what is in store 
for us, but the world is passing through critical times and we can only 
protect ourselves by discarding fear and organizing the country. I ap¬ 
peal for unity among the various communities and organizations to pro¬ 
tect the country and achieve freedom. 


19. Need for Large Sacrifices’ 


Indians at the moment being a subject nation, cannot help China. 
Britain professes to be fighting for freedom and democracy. Yet she 
denies these to the peoples in her Empire. The result is that subju¬ 
gated people like Indians have developed resentment and hatred towards 
Britain. That is the reason why Malaya and Burma fell so quickly. 
If India is given her freedom, Indians will fight with the same zeal and 
enthusiasm as the Chinese and the Russians. For a present-day war, 
a nation’s full cooperation is essential. The present government in 
India cannot get that cooperation. 

The government continues to follow its peace-time policy of sowing 
seeds of disunity, which became evident from the Cripps proposals. The 
government’s discrimination against Indians in the treatment of evacu¬ 
ees caused much resentment. As long as the government's treatment 
continues to be such, I for one cannot support such a government. 

But events are fast moving in the world, and India cannot remain 
unaffected. Indians cannot sit idle. At the present time it is essen¬ 
tial that the British should leave India for the protection of their country 
and for helping China. If only the British declared that they would 
leave the country, India couldTorm a provisional government in two or 
three days and then decide on its policy for meeting aggression and 
helping China. 

1. Speech at Nagpur, 5 July 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 6 July 1942. 
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Unfortunately Mr. Jinnah’s whole attenticm is given to the British 
Government.* He wants the British Government to do everything for 
him. The same attitude is being adopted by the Hindu Mahasabha.* 
For the sake of our own freedom and for the good of the world we 
should decide what we should do now. In a world where revolutionary 
changes are taking place, Indians cannot remain aloof. I want India to 
rise from its slumbCT even if ten to fifteen lakhs of people have to die. 
We must be ready for big sacrifices. 

2. In a press statement issued on 22 June 1942, Jinnah said : “So now we are 
presented with a new formula and that formula is ‘Quit India'. I am told that 
there is going to be a big move. This threat and intimidation is intended to 
coerce a distressed and shaken Britain to accede to Mr, Gandhi's demand. I 
can only say that Britain will be making the greatest blunder if they surrender 
to the Congress in any manner which would be detrimental to the interests of 
Muslim India .... Nothing is going to move us from the set purpose of achiev¬ 
ing our goal to Pakistan.” 

3. The Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha stated on 16 June 1942: “To talk of 
nonviolent noncooperation in organising resistance to the invader is to live in a 
fool's paradise.... The Hindu Mahasabha will rather perish than submit 
to foreign rule or to a new invader but would not indulge in beautiful talk.” 
On 5 July 1942, Savarkar, commenting on the expansion of the Viceroy's Exe¬ 
cutive Council, stated that "the British must offer voluntarily so completely a 
political freedom and power to India as to render it impossible for any enemy 
of Britain to offer anything more alluring to lead India astray.” 


20. Develop the Spirit of Resistance' 


Whatever we do, our desire and intention are clear that we do not wish 
to injure the cause of China or the defence of India. It is obvious that 
any step we may take against the British Government may be full of 
perils, but on the other hand not taking any step is still more perilous. 
We have to choose the lesser danger. It has become highly important 
to raise the spirit of resistance so as ultimately to resist the Japanese. 
By passively submitting to conditions in India today that spirit of resis¬ 
tance will lost. 'The problem before the Congress is to take such stqjs 
as to increase the people’s spirit of resistance and in such a way as to 

1. Interview to the press, Wardha, 8 July 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
10 July 1942. 
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avoid, in so far as we can, creating a situation which might temporarily 
help the Japanese or any foreign invader and come in China's way. This 
may not be completely possible for the time being boause the stq> we 
take might involve non-submission to the British authority, thus fur¬ 
ther complications. But in whatever we do, our desire and intention 
are clear, that we do not wish to injure the cause of China or the de¬ 
fence of India. The Congress position has very much changed since 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s departure. 

The fundamental way to look at Mahatma Gandhi’s intention to 
launch a new movement is how ultimately to increase the strength of 
the Indian'public to meet an invasion. If I am convinced that I might 
weaken India thereby, I will not take that step. 

Events like the Malaya and Burma campaigns are shaping in such a 
manner that Indian people are becoming more and more passive and 
sullenly submissive. My fear is that if events are allowed to take their 
course Indians will get prepared to submit to Japanese invasion. The 
feeling of submission to Britain leads to the feeling of submission to 
Japan. I want non-submission and development of resistance to the 
invader. 

The programme of self-sufficiency and self-protection initiated by the 
Congress aims at giving the Indian people a proper background to deve¬ 
lop the spirit of resistance. 
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21. Congrass Working Committoo Resolution on British 
Withdrawal From India 


I 

Mahatma GandhVs Confidentud 
Draft for the Working Committee, 
Wardha, 9 July 1942^ 

Events happening from day to day 
and the experience that the peo¬ 
ple of India are passing through 
confirm the opinion of the Con¬ 
gressmen that British rule must end 
immediately, not merely because 
foreign domination, even at its 
best, is an evil in itself, but be¬ 
cause India in bondage can play 
no effective part in affecting the 
fortunes of the War that is desolat¬ 
ing men and their possessions; that 
is to say not merely in the interests 
of India, but for the safety of the 
world and for the destruction of 
Nazism, fascism and whatever 
other ‘ism' Japan stands for. Ever 
since the outbreak of the War the 
Congress has studiedly pursued the 
policy of non-embarrassment. Even 
at the risk of making its satyagraha 
ineffective it deliberately gave it a 
symbolic character, in the hope that 
this policy of non-embarrassment 
carri^ to its extreme limit would be 
duly appreciated, and that enough 
real power would ^ transferred to 
the popular represOTatives so as to 


11 

Jawaharldts Conjidential Draft for 
the Working Committee, Wardha, 
10 July 1942* 

Events happening from day to day 
and the experience that’ the people 
of India are passing through con¬ 
firm the opinion of Congressmen 
that British rule in India must end 
immediately, not merely because 
foreign domination, even at its best, 
is an evil in itself and a continuing 
injury to the subject people, but 
because India in bondage can play 
no effective part in defending her¬ 
self and in aflFecting the fortunes of 
the War that is desolating human¬ 
ity. The freedom of India is thus 
necessary not only in the interests 
of India but also for the safety of 
the world and for the ending of 
Nazism, fascism, militarism and 
other forms of imperialism, and 
the aggression of one nation over 
another. 

Ever since the outbreak of the 
World War the Congress has studi¬ 
edly pursued the policy of non- 
embarassment. Even at the risk of 
making its satyagraha ineffective, it 
deliberately gave it a symbolic cha¬ 
racter, in the hope that this policy 


1, ^ 2, 3 & 4. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. The July resolution on British with¬ 
drawal from India was the work of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal. We present 
hae the first draft submitted to the Working Committee, and all the later versions 
showing the changes after discussions in the Working Committee. For the final 
resolution passed on 14 July 1942 see the following item. 
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Corrected Confidentid Dr<^, 
Wardha, 11 July 1942» 

Events happening from day to day 
and the experience that the people 
of India are passing through con¬ 
firm the opinion of Congressmen 
that British rule in India must end 
immediately, not merely because 
foreign domination, even at its best, 
is an evil in itself, and a continu¬ 
ing injury to the subject people, 
but because India in bondage can 
play no effective part in defending 
herself and in affecting the fortu¬ 
nes of the War that is desolating 
humanity. The freedom of India 
is thus necessary not only in the 
interest of India but also for the 
safety of the world and for the 
ending of Nazism, fascism, mili¬ 
tarism and other forms of imperial¬ 
ism, and the aggression of one na¬ 
tion over another. 

Ever sin(^ the outbreak of the 
World War the Congress has 
studiedly pursued the policy of 
non-embarrassment. Even at the 
risk of making its satyagraha in¬ 
effective, it deliberately gave it a 
symbolic character, in the hope 


IV 

Revised Confidentid Draft, 

Wardha, 13 Jtdy 1942* 

Events happening from day to day 
and the experience that the people 
of India are passing through, con¬ 
firm the opinion of Congressmen 
that British rule in India must end 
immediately, not merely because 
foreign domination, even at its 
best, is an evil in itself and a con¬ 
tinuing injury to the subject peo¬ 
ple, but because India in bondage 
can play no effective part in defen¬ 
ding herself and in affecting the 
fortunes of the War that is draolat- 
ing humanity. The freedom of 
India is thus necessary not only in 
the interest of India but also for 
the safety of the world and for the 
ending of Nazism, fascism, milita¬ 
rism and other forms of imperial¬ 
ism and the aggression of one 
nation over another. 

Even since the outbreak of the 
World War, the Congress has 
studiedly pursued a policy of non- 
embarrassment. Even at the risk 
of making its satyagraha ineffective, 
it deliberately gave it a symbolic 
character, in the hope that this 
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enable the nation to make its full¬ 
est contribution towards the reali¬ 
sation of human freedom through¬ 
out the world, which is in danger 
of being crushed. It had also hop¬ 
ed that natively nothing would 
be done which was calculated to 
tighten Britain's stranglehold on 
India. These hopes have however 
b^n dashed to pieces. The abor¬ 
tive Cripps proposals showed in the 
clearest possible manner that there 
was no change in the British atti¬ 
tude towards India and that the 
British hold on India was in no way 
to be relaxed. It has also been 
observed that the ill will against 
the British is rapidly increasing and 
people openly wish success to the 
Japanese arms. The Congress 
would like to avoid the experience 
of Singapore, Malaya and Burma 
and turn ill will into goodwill and 
make India a willing partner in 
their trials and troubles. This is 
possible only if India feels the glow 
of freedom from foreign domina¬ 
tion. 


II 

of non-embarrassment; carried to its 
extreme limit, would be duly appre¬ 
ciated, and that enough real power 
would be transferred to popular 
representatives so as to enable the 
nation to make its fullest contribu¬ 
tion towards the realisation of hu¬ 
man freedom throughout the world, 
which is in danger of being crush¬ 
ed. It had also hupecj that nega¬ 
tively nothing would be done 
which was calculated to tighten 
Britain's stranglehold on India. 
These hopes have, however, been 
dashed to pieces. The abortive 
Cripps proposals showed in the 
clearest possible manner that there 
was no change in the British Gov¬ 
ernment's attitude towards India 
and that the British hold on India 
was in no way relaxed. This has 
resulted in a rapid and widespread 
increase of ill will against the British 
and a growing satisfaction at the 
success of Japanese arms. The 
Working Committee view this 
development with great apprehen¬ 
sion as this, unless checked, will 
inevitably lead to a passive accept¬ 
ance of aggression. Passive and sul¬ 
len submission to foreign domina¬ 
tion today may lead to an equally 
passive submission to foreign inva¬ 
sion and to the weakening of the 
spirit of resistance and non-submis- 
sirni among the people. The Con¬ 
gress is anxious to avoid the expe¬ 
rience of Singapore, Malaya and 
Burma and desires to build up this 
resistance to any aggression on or 
invasion of India by the Japanese 
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III 

that this policy of non-embairass- 
ment, carried to its extreme limit, 
would be duly appreciated, and 
that enough real power would be 
transferred to popular representa¬ 
tives so as to enable the nation to 
make its fullest contribution to¬ 
wards the realisation of human 
freedom throughout the world, 
which is ii» danger of being crush¬ 
ed. It had also hoped that nega¬ 
tively nothing would be done 
which was calculated to tighten 
Britain’s strangldiold on India. 

These hopes have, however, been 
dashed to pieces. TTie abortive 
Cripps proposals showed in the 
clearest possible manner that there 
was no change in the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude towards India 
and that the British hold on India 
was in no way to be relaxed. It is 
well known that in the negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps, Con¬ 
gress representatives tried their ut¬ 
most to achieve a minimum con¬ 
sistent with the national demand 
but to no avail. This frustration 
has resulted in a rapid and wide¬ 
spread inaease of ill will against 
Britain and a growing satisfec- 
tion at the success of Japanese 
arms. The Working Committee 
view this development with grave 
apprehension as this, unless chedc- 
ed, will inevitably lead to a passive 
acceptance of aggression. Hie 
Congress is anxious to avoid the 
experience of Singapore, Malaya 
and Burma and desires to build up 
resistance to any aggression or 


IV 

policy of non-embarrassment, car¬ 
ried to its logical extreme, would 
be duly appreciated, and that real 
power would be transferred to 
popular representatives, so as to en¬ 
able the nation to make its fullest 
contribution towards the realisation 
of human freedom throughout the 
world, which is in danger of being 
crushed. It had also hoped that 
negatively nothing would be done 
which was calculated to tighten 
Britain’s stranglehold on India. 

These hopes have, however, been 
dashed to pieces. The abortive 
Cripps proposals showed in the 
clearest possible manner that there 
was no change in the British Cov- 
emment’s attitude towards India 
and that the British hold on India 
was in no way to be relaxed. In 
the negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Congress representatives 
tried their utmost to achieve a mi¬ 
nimum consistent with the national 
demand, but to no avail. This fru¬ 
stration has resulted in a rapid and 
widespread increase of ill will against 
Britain and a growing satisfaction 
at the success of Japanese arms. 
The Working Committee view this 
development with grave apprehen¬ 
sion as this, unless cbeck^, will 
inevitably lead to a passive accep¬ 
tance of aggression. The Com¬ 
mittee hold that all aggression must 
be resisted, for any submission to it 
must mean the degradation of the 
Indian people and the continua¬ 
tion of their subjection. The Con¬ 
gress is anxioiis to avoid the 
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or any other fordgn power. Sub- 


The Congress is convinced that 
the only cure for this intolerable 
state of affairs is that the British 
rule in India should end forthwith. 
The Congress representatives tried 
their utmost to come to a settle¬ 
ment But this has been made im¬ 
possible by reason of the presence 
of the foreign power whose history 
has been to follow relentlessly the 
policy of divide and rule. Only 
after withdrawal of the British 
power can the wise men and wo¬ 
men of the country put their heads 
together and evolve a scheme where¬ 
by a constituent assembly can be 
convened in order to prepare a con¬ 
stitution for the government of 
India. When the British power is 
withdrawn the present unreality 
will give place to reality and the 
prince and the peasant will 
stand on a par, the present po¬ 
litical parties formed chiefly with 


mission to or passive acceptance of 
such aggression would mean the 
degradation of the Indian people 
and the continuation of their sub¬ 
jection possibly for a long period. 
The Congress is eager to change 
the present ill will apinst Britain 
into goodwill and make India a 
ivilling partner in a joint enterprise 
of securing freedom for the na¬ 
tions of the world and in the trials 
and tribulations of the struggle. 
This is only possible if India feels 
the glow of freedom from foreign 
domination. 

The Congress is convinced that 
the only cure for this intolerable 
state of affairs is that British rule 
in India should end forthwith. The 
Congress representatives have tried 
their utmost to come to a settle¬ 
ment. But this has been made 
impossible by the presence of the 
foreign power whose history has 
been to follow relentlessly the 
policy of divide and rule. Only 
after the recognition of India’s in¬ 
dependence can the present un¬ 
reality give place to reality and the 
people of India, belonging to all 
groups and parties, face India’s 
problems and solve them on a mu¬ 
tually agreed basis. With the end¬ 
ing of foreign domination and 
intervention, the present political 
parties formed chiefly with the 
view to attract the attoition of and 
influence the British power, will pro¬ 
bably cease to function. For the first 
time in India’s history, realualion 
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IV 


invasion of India by the Japanese 
or any other foreign power. 

The Congress would change the 
present ill will against Britain into 
goodwill and make India a willing 
partner in their trials and tribula¬ 
tions. This is only possible, if India 
feels the glow of freedom from 
foreign domination. 

The Congress representatives 
have tried their utmost to bring 
about a solution of the communal 
tangle. But this has been made im¬ 
possible by the presence of the 
foreign power whose history has 
been to follow relentlessly the 
policy of divide and rule. Only 
after the withdrawal of the British 
power can the present unreality 
give place to reality and the people 
of India, belonging to all groups 
and parties, face India's problems 
and solve them on a mutually 
agreed basis. The present political 
parties, formed chiefly with the view 
to attract the attention of and in¬ 
fluence the British power, will then 
probably c^e to function. For the 


experience of Singapore, Malaya and 
Burma and desires to build up re¬ 
sistance to any aggression on or in¬ 
vasion of India by the Japanese or 
any other foreign power. 

The Congress would change the 
present ill will against Britain into 
goodwill and make India a willing 
partner in a joint enterprise of 
securing freedom for the nations 
and peoples of the world and in 
the trials and tribulations which 
accompany it. This is only possi¬ 
ble if India feels the glow of free¬ 
dom. 

The Congress representatives 
have tried their utmost to bring 
about a solution of the communal 
tangle. But this has been made 
impossible by the presence of the 
foreign power whose long record 
has been to follow relentlessly the 
policy of divide and rale. Only 
after the ending of foreign domi¬ 
nation and intervention, can the 
present unreality give place to re¬ 
ality, and the people of India, be¬ 
longing to all groups and parties, 
face India's problems arid solve 
them on a mutually agreed basis. 
The present political partis, , form¬ 
ed chiefly with a view to attract 
the attention of and influence the 
British power, will then probably 
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an eye to the attention of the Bri¬ 
tish power will probably be dissolv¬ 
ed. For the first time in India’s 
history realisation will come home 
that princes, jagirdars, zamindars, 
propertied and monied classes de¬ 
rive their wealth and property from 
the workers in the fields or factori¬ 
es to whom alone all power and 
authority must belong. In making 
the prc^sal for withdrawal the 
Congress has no desire whatsoever 
to embarrass Great Britain or the 
ABted powers in their prosecution 


will come home that princes, 
jagirdars, zamindars and propertied 
and monied classes derive their 
wealth and property from the work¬ 
ers in the fields and factories and 
elsewhere, to whom alone all power 
and authority must belong. With 
the recognition of India’s independ¬ 
ence responsible and representative 
men and women of the country 
will come together to form a provi¬ 
sional government, representative 
of all important sections of the 
people of India, and later to evolve 
a scheme whereby a constituent 
assembly can be convened in order 
to prepare a constitution for the 
government of India acceptable to 
all sections of the people. The first 
step will have to be a conference 
between the representatives of 
free India and the representatives 
of Great Britain to arrange for the 
immediate transfer of power and 
the adjustment of mutual relations, 
and in particular, for arrangements 
to be made for the eflFective def¬ 
ence of India and prevention of 
any aggression. 

In making the proposal for the 
ending of British rule in India, the 
Congress has no desire whatsoever 
to embarrass Great Britain or the 
Allied powers in their prosecution 
of the War, or in any way to en¬ 
courage aggression on India or 
China by the Japanese or any other 
power associate with the Axis 
group. Nm do& the Congim 
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first time in India’s history, realiza¬ 
tion will come home that princes, 
jagirdars, zamindars, and propertied 
and monied classes derive their 
wealth and property from the work¬ 
ers in the fields and factories and 
elsewhere, to whom alone all power 
and authority must belong. After 
the withdrawal, responsible and 
wise men and women of the coun¬ 
try are likely to come together and 
form a provisional government re¬ 
presentative of all important sec¬ 
tions of the people of India, whose 
principal function will be to evolve 
a scheme whereby a constituent 
assembly can be convened in order 
to prepare a constitution for the 
government of India acceptable to 
all sections of the people. 

In making the proposal for the 
withdrawal of British rule in India, 
the Congress has no desire what¬ 
soever to embarrass Gr^t Bri¬ 
tain or the Allied powers in their 
prosecution of the War, or in any 


cease to function. For the first 
time in India’s history, realization 
will come home that princes, jagir¬ 
dars, zamindars, and propertied and 
monied classes derive their wealtb 
and property from the workers in 
the fields and factories and else¬ 
where, to whom all power and 
authority must belong. On the with¬ 
drawal of British rule in India, res¬ 
ponsible and representative men 
and women of the country will 
come together to form a provision¬ 
al government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of 
India which will later evolve a 
scheme whereby a constituent as¬ 
sembly can be convened in order 
to prepare a constitution for the 
government of India acc^table to 
all section of the people. Repre¬ 
sentatives of free India and repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain will con¬ 
fer together for the adjustment of 
future relations and for the coope¬ 
ration of the two countries as allies 
in the common task of meeting 
aggression. It is the Congress wish 
to enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with the people’s united 
will and strength behind it. 

In making the proposal for the 
withdrawal of British rule from 
India, the Congress has no desire 
whatsoever to embarrass Great Bri¬ 
tain or the Allied powers in their 
prosecuti(Hi of the War, or in any 
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of the War. The prc^osed with¬ 
drawal therefore should not in any 
way be interpreted as an invitation 
to Japan or the other members of 
the Axis to attack India and thus 
immediately to suffocate China. 
Nor does the Congress intend to 
jeopardise the defensive capacity of 
the Allied powers. Therrfore the 
Congress would be reconciled, if 
the Allies regard it to be necessary 
to the presence, at their own ex¬ 
pense, of their troops in India in 
order to ward off Japanese or other 
aggression and to protect and help 
China. 

The proposal of withdrawal was 
never intended to mean the physi¬ 
cal withdrawal of all Britishers from 
India, certainly not of those who 
would make India their home and 
live there as citizens and as equals 
with the others. 

If the withdrawal takes place 
with goodwill, it is highly likely 
that there would be little difficulty 
in establishing a stable provisional 
government in India. TTie Con¬ 
gress however is not unmindful of 
the possibility of a temporary break¬ 
down of the ordered machinery of 
government. Anarchy may set in 
and instead of different parties com¬ 
ing together for the common good 
they may compete with one another 
in establishing their own authori¬ 
ty. It is a risk which has got to 
be run in any country in order to 


intend to jeopardise the defensive 
capacity of the Allied powers. It is 
the Congress will to help in resist¬ 
ance to all aggression and to enable 
India to do so effectively and with 
the people’s will .and united 
strength behind it. TTie Congress 
is therefore agreeable to and is 
convinced that free India will per¬ 
mit the stationing of the armed 
forces of the Allies in India in 
order to ward off and resist Japa¬ 
nese or other aggression, and to 
protect and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of 
the British power from India never 
intended to mean the physical with¬ 
drawal of all Britishers from India, 
and certainly not of those who 
would make India their home and 
live there as citizens and as equals 
with the others. Withdrawal means 
the handing over of political con¬ 
trol in its entirety to the represen¬ 
tatives of the people. If such with¬ 
drawal takes place with goodwill, it 
would result in establishing a stable 
provisional government in India, 
and in cooperation between this 
government and the Allied powers 
in the common tasks of resisting 
aggression, defending India, and 
helping China. If there are any 
rislu involved in such a course, 
they have to be heed in order to 
save the country and the larger 
cause of freedom the world over 
from far greater peril. Neverthele^, 
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way to encourage aggression on 
India or increase pressure on China 
by the Japanese or any other power 
associated with the Axis group. Nor 
does the Congress intend to jeopar¬ 
dise the defensive capacity of the 
Allied powers. The Congress will 
therefore be reconciled, if the 
Allies regard it to be necessary', to 
the presence at their own expense 
of their troops in India in order to 
ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression, and to protect and help 
China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of 
the British power from India was 
never intended to mean the physi¬ 
cal withdrawal of all Britishers 
from India, and certainly not of 
those who would make India their 
home and live there as citizens and 
as equals with the others. If such 
withdrawal takes place with good¬ 
will, it would result in establishing 
a stable provisional government in 
India. 

The Congress however is not un¬ 
mindful of the possibility of a tem¬ 
porary breakdown of the ordered 
machinery of government. Anarchy 
may set in and instead of different 
parties coming together for the 
common good they may compete 
with one another in establishing 
their own authority. It is a risk 
which has got to be run in any 
country in order to achieve free¬ 
dom. 

Though therefore the Congress is 
impatient to achieve the national 


way to encourage aggression on In¬ 
dia or increase pressure on China 
by the Japanese or any other power 
associated with the Axis group. Nor 
does the Congress intend to jeo¬ 
pardise the defensive capacity of 
the Allied powers. The Congress 
is therefore agreeable to the sta¬ 
tioning of the armed forces of the 
Allies in India in order to ward off 
and resist Japanese or other aggres¬ 
sion and to protect and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of 
the British power from India was 
never intended to mean the physi¬ 
cal withdrawal of all Britishers 
from India, and certainly not those 
who would make India their home 
and live there as citizens and as 
equals with the others. If such 
withdrawal takes place with good¬ 
will, it would result in establishing 
a stable provisional government in 
India and cooperation between this 
government and the United Na¬ 
tions in resisting aggression and 
helping China. 

The Congress realises that there 
may be risks involved in such a 
course. Such risks have to be fac¬ 
ed by any country in order to 
achieve freedom and more especial¬ 
ly at the present critical juncture, 
in order to save the country and 
the larger cause of freedom the 
world over from far greater risks 
and perils. 

While, therefore, the Congress 
is impatient to achieve the national 
purpose, it wishes to take no hasty 
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achieve freedom. The Congress 
therefore wishes to take no hasty 
step but would seek the help of 
the Allies in securing British accept¬ 
ance of its demand. 

Should however the app^l fail, 
the Congress will be reluctantly 
compelled to utilise all the non¬ 
violent strength it might have gath¬ 
ered since 1920 when it adopted 
nonviolence as part of its policy for 
the vindication of political rights 
and liberty. The struggle this time 
would have to resolve itself into a 
mass movement on the widest scale 
possible involving voluntary strikes, 
voluntary noncooperation on the 
part of all those who are in govern¬ 
ment employ or in departments 
connected with government in any 
shape or form and it may involve 
also non-payment of land revenue 
and bixes. 

For the regulation and quick 
development of the mass movement 
the Working Committee authorise 
Gandhiji to take charge of it and 
regulate it in the manner he may 
think advisable. In order that ade¬ 
quate time may be given to the 
Allied powers to consider and res¬ 
pond to the Congress appeal, as 
also to educate public opinion and 
to let the A.I.C.C. share the res¬ 
ponsibility with the Working Com¬ 
mittee for the tremendous step 
contemplated, the Committee fixes 

-for the meeting of the A.I.C.C. 

until which time the resolution 
should remain suspended. 


the Congress wishes to take no 
hasty step and would like to avoid, 
in so far as possible, any course of 
action that might embarrass the 
United Nations, 

Should however this appeal foil, 
the Congress cannot view without 
the gravest apprehension the conti¬ 
nuation of the present state of 
affaire, involving a progressive dete¬ 
rioration in the situation and weak¬ 
ening of India’s will and power to 
resist aggression. The Congress will 
then be reluctandy compelled to 
utilise all the nonviolent strength 
it might have gathered since 1920, 
when it adopted nonviolence as 
part of its policy for the vindication 
of political rights and liberty. Such 
a widespread struggle would inevi¬ 
tably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. As the issues raised are 
of the most vital and far-reaching 
importance to the people of India 
as well as to the peoples of die 
United Nations, the Working Com¬ 
mittee refers them to the All India 
Congress Committee for final de¬ 
cision. For tins purpose the 
A.I.C.C. will meet at.on.... 
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purpose, the Congress wishes to 
take no hasty step and would like 
to avoid, in so far as is possible, any 
course of action that might un¬ 
necessarily embarrass the United 
Nations. The Congress would plead 
with the British power to accept 
the very reasonable and just pro¬ 
posal herein made. 

Should however this appeal fail, 
the Congress cannot view without 
gravest apprehension the continua¬ 
tion of the present state of afiEairs, 
involving a progressive deterioration 
in the situation and weakening of 
India’s will and power to resist ag¬ 
gression. The Congress vidll then be 
reluctantly compelled to utilise all 
the nonviolent strength it might 
have gathered since 1920, when it 
adopted nonviolence as part of its 
policy for the vindication of politi¬ 
cal rights and liberty. Such a wide¬ 
spread struggle woidd inevitably be 
under the leadership of Gandhiji. 
As the issues raised are of the most 
vital and far-reaching importance 
to the people of India as well as to 
the peoples of the United Nations, 
the Working Committee refers 
them to die All India Congress 
Committee for final decision. For 
this purpose the A.I.C.C. will meet 
at Wardha on 28th inst. 


step and would like to avoid, in 
so far as is possible, any course of 
action that might embarrass the 
United Nations. The Congress 
would plead with the British power 
to accept the very reasonable and 
just proposal herein made, not only 
in the interest of India but also 
that of Britain and of the cause of 
freedom to which the United Na¬ 
tions proclaim their adherence. 

Should however this appeal fail, 
the Congress cannot view without 
the gravest apprehension the con¬ 
tinuation of the present state of 
affairs, involving a progressive de¬ 
terioration in the situation and 
weakening of India’s will and power 
to resist aggression. The Congress 
will then be reluctantly compelled 
to utilise all the nonviolent strength 
it might have gathered since 1920, 
when it adopted nonviolence as 
part of its policy for the vindica¬ 
tion of political rights and liberty. 
Such a widespread struggle would 
inevitably be under the leadership 
of Gandhiji. As the issues raised 
are of the most vital and far-reach¬ 
ing importance to the people of 
India as well as to the peoples of 
the United Nations, the Working 
Committee refers them to the All 
India Congress Committee for final 
decision. For this purpose the 
A.I.C.C. will meet at Wardha on 
28th inst. 
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22. RMolutlon of Congross Working CommHtoo Passed on 
U July 1942' ~ 


Events happening from day to day, and the experience that the people 
of India are passing through, confirm the opinion of Congressmen that 
British rule in India must end immediately, not merely because foreign 
domination, even at its best, is an evil in itself and a continuing injury 
to the subject people, but because India in bondage can play no effec¬ 
tive part in defending herself and in affecting the fortunes of the War 
that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is thus necessary not 
only in the interest of India but also for the safety of the world and for 
the ending of Nazism, fascism, militarism and other forms of imperia¬ 
lism, and the aggression ot one nation over another. 

Ever since the outbreak of the World War, the Congress has studied¬ 
ly pursued a policy of non-embanassment. Even at the risk of making 
its satyagraha ineffective, it deliberately gave it a symbolic character, in 
the hope that this policy of non-embarrassment, carried to its logical 
extreme, would be duly appreciated, and that real power would be trans¬ 
ferred to popular representatives, so as to enable the nation to make its 
fullest contribution towards the realisation of human freedom through¬ 
out the world, which is in danger of being crushed. It had also hoped 
that negatively nothing would be done which was calculated to tighten 
Britain’s stranglehold on India. 

These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The abortive 
Cripps proposals showed in the clearest possible manner that there was 
no change in the British Government’s attitude towards India and that 
the British hold on India was in no way to be relaxed. In the negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps, Congress representatives tried their utmost 
to achieve a minimum, consistent with the national demand, but to no 
avail. This frustration has resulted in a rapid and widespread inaease 
of ill will against Britain and a growing satisfaction at the success of 
Japanese arms. The Working Committee view this development with 
grave apprehension as this, unless checked, will inevitably lead to a pas¬ 
sive acceptance of aggression. The Committee hold that all aggression 
must be resisted, for any submission to it must mean the degradation 
of the Indian people and the continuation of their subjection. The Con¬ 
gress is anxious to avoid the experience of Mahya, Singapore and Burma 
and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or invasion of 
India by the Japanese or any foreign power. 


1. The Bombay Chronicle, 15 July 1942. 
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The Congress would change the present ill will against Britain into 
goodwill and make India a willing partner in a joint enterprise of secur¬ 
ing freedom of the nations and peoples of the world and in the trials 
and tribulations which accompany it. This is only possible if India 
feels the glow of freedom. 

The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring about 
a solution of the communal tangle. But this has been made impossi¬ 
ble by the presence of the foreign power whose long record has been to 
pursue relentlessly the policy of divide and rule. Only after the ending 
of foreign domination and intervention, can the present unreality give 
place to reality, and the people of India, belonging to all groups and 
partis, face India's problems and solve them on a mutually agreed basis. 
The present political parties, formed chiefly with a view to attract the 
attention of and influence the British power, will then probably cease 
to function. For the first time in India's history, realization will come 
home that princes, jagirdars, zamindars, and propertied and monied 
classes derive their wealth and property from the workers in the fields 
and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially power and authority 
must belong. On the withdrawal of British rule in India, responsible 
men and women of the country will come together to form a provisional 
government, representative of all important sections of the people of 
India, which will later evolve a scheme whereby a constituent assem¬ 
bly can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for the govern¬ 
ment of India acceptable to all sections of the people. Representatives 
of free India and representatives of Great Britain will confer together 
for the adjustment of future relations and for the cooperation of the 
two countries as allies in the common task of meeting aggression. It is 
the earnest desire of the Congress to enable India .to resist aggression 
effectively with the people's united will and strength behind it. 

In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British rule from India, 
the Congress has no desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or 
the Allied powers in their prosecution of the War, or in any way to en¬ 
courage aggression on India or increase pressure on China by the Japa¬ 
nese or any other power associated with the Axis group. Nor does the 
Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied powers. 
'The Congress is therefore agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces 
of the Allies in India, should they so desire, in order to ward off and 
resist Japanese or other aggression, and to protect and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British power from India was never 
intended to mean the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from India, 
certainly not of those who would make India their home and live there 
as citizens and as equals with the others. If such withdrawal takes place 
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with goodwill, it would result in establishing a stable provisional govern¬ 
ment in India and cooperation between this government and the United 
Nations in resisting aggression and helping China. 

The Congress realises that there may be risks involved in such a course. 
Such risks, however, have to be faced by any country in order to achieve 
freedom and, more especially at the present critical juncture, in order 
to save the country and the larger cause of freedom the world over from 
far greater risks and perils. 

W^ile, therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the national 
purpose, it wishes to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in so 
far as is possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United 
Nations. The Congress would plead with the British power to accept 
the very reasonable and just proposal herein made, not only in the in¬ 
terest of India but also that of Britain and of the cause of freedom to 
which the United Nations proclaim their adherence. 

Should however this appeal fail, the Congress cannot view without 
the gravest apprehension the continuation of the present state of aflfairs, 
involving a progr^sive deterioration in the situation and weakening of 
India’s will and power to resist aggression. The Congress will then be 
reluctantly compelled to utilise all the nonviolent strength it might have 
gathered since 1920, when it adopted nonviolence as part of its policy 
for the vindication of political rights and liberty. Such a widespread 
struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji. As the 
issues raised are of the most vital and far-reaching importance to the 
people of India as well as to the peoples of the United Nations, the 
Working Committee refer them to the All India Congress Committee 
for final decision. For this purpose the A.I.C.C. will meet in Bombay 
on the 7th of August 1942. 


23. Demand for British Withdrawal^ 


Question: How do you view the difficulties of the interregnum 
period and the problem of bringing the various parties together for 
forming a provisional government? 

1. Interview to the press, New Delhi, 16 July 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
17 July 1942. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: If the British Government arc brave enough to make 
the declaration, all these difficulties can be overcome. I want the bur¬ 
den of finding a solution to fall on the Indian people without interven¬ 
tion. If there is no third party to give or take away, the pressure of 
events would make them come to terms very rapidly. 

Q: Why do you want the British to withdraw immediatdy when 
earlier you were ready even to accept Cripps’s draft declaration? 

JN: The for immediate withdrawal of British rule from India 

is made because only when India is free would the spirit of resistance to 
aggression be infused into the people. There are risks in a sudden 
withdrawal of the existing governmental apparatus, particularly if this 
withdrawal takes place in a spirit of ill will instead of goodwill; but these 
risks are better than the risks that India faces at present. 

I am thinking in terms of meeting the present situation. In the pre¬ 
sent circumstances the people are not prepared to meet the situation in 
the way I want them to meet it. I do not think the Government of 
India has the capacity to meet it. The essential thing is to do some¬ 
thing which will make India completely different from Burma. 

During the last three or four months, we have been fighting a defi¬ 
nite pro-Japanese feeling in the country, which is not pro-Japanese essen¬ 
tially but so anti-British that it leans over to the Japanese side. We do 
not wish India to lapse into a feeling of passivity. There is the obvious 
danger of any civil disobedience movement indirectly impeding war 
effort and thereby helping Japanese aggression. We want to avoid that 
danger as far as we can. But allowing things to remain as they are is a 
worse danger. 

Q: Would a guarantee of Indian ind^ndence after the War by 
the United States and the United Nations satisfy tire Congress? 

JN: It is not so much a question of what is going to happen after 
the War. My concern is with the present situation, and the fear of 
unpleasant and indeed disastrous consequences taking place if we, the 
British Government and everybody, go on as at present. Your ques¬ 
tion presumes diat pr^sffily we are taking advantage of a particular situa¬ 
tion to gain particular ends which may be postponed till after the War. 
I am not interested at the present moment in what America is going 
to do after the War. If the United Nations d«:lare vay clearly their 
policies in r^rd to the Asiatic countries and Africa, it would make a 
huge difference; but that declaration should not be a declaration as to 
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what as going to happen afta the War. It must be followed up today. 
That has our policy from the b^inning. 

The whole conception of the war as it has been carried on by the 
Allied powers is wrong, fundamentally wrong. It is a concqption of 
trying to maintain the status quo, to maintain the balance as it was 
b^ore the War, because Hitler might make things worse in the future. 
The War is not being envisaged as a war of world liberation. There has 
been no mention throughout about colonial emancipation. Vague 
phrases have come from America certainly, but not even vague phrases 
from England. A promise from the United States would certainly be 
useful but the whole point is how to function in an effective way to 
avert aggression. 

Q: What would be the position after the British withdrawal? 

JN: After the withdrawal of British rule the British and Allied Army 
can stay back. From the military point of view, there is no major 
change, but the background would certainly change. There is no doubt 
that, given a stable government, production in India would be far more 
than at present. Industrialists themselves had told the Grady Mission 
that production could be increased several times.® The whole urge to 
increase production which comes from the fact that the producers are doing 
something for their own country makes an enormous difference. A 
national government can produce a large force of Home Guards and 
citizen armies, not only to serve as a reservoir for the actual fighting 
forces but to release those forces from all manner of other duties in 
India. 

Q: Has the Congress any scheme for the setting up of a machinery 
to take the place of the British Government? 

Suppose the British Government came to a conclusion tiiat from 
the point of view of larger self-interest it was desirable to accede to toe 
Congress demand, then they should declare so. Thereby they would 
create an atmosphere in which all these functions can be organised. It 
depends on whrther the thing is done with goodwill or ill will. If it is 

2. The American Technical Mission headed by Dr. Henry F. Grady spent about five 
weeks in India during April-May 1942 investigating India's war production, and 
sent to Washington about 35 specific recommendations. The rep(»rt submitted 
on 9 June 1942 gave a very optimistic picture of Ae possibility of developing 
Indian war production to the pomt where India couM become lar^ly self-suffi¬ 
cient within a year with respect to many of her anr needs. 
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done with goodwill there will be no inten^um period in which the coun¬ 
try would be without a government. There is in my view no great difficul¬ 
ty as to the provisional government to whom power is to be handed over. 
I want the burden of finding a solution to fall on the Indian people with¬ 
out any intervention. The only kind of provisional government would 
be a composite one representing the major parties in India to their satisfiic- 
tion, namely, the Congress, the Muslim League and other important 
groups. Any person who is responsible for making that government will 
have to satisfy these groups. Otherwise he shall face great difficulties 
at a time when the greatrat measure of agreement would be essential. 
I am sure wb will succeed not because of inherent capacity in us but 
because of the pressure of events. If a real declaration is made, exchange 
of power and control can take place in a friendly way. 

I agree with the suggestion that immediately following the declaration 
of vrithdrawal asked for by the Congress, representatives of various pa^ 
ties should meet together and agree upon a provisional government. I 
am not thinking in terms of the Viceroy sitting in the Viceroy's House 
and inviting representatives of parties to come together and these rq>re- 
sentatives responding to that invitation. I am interested in developing 
all over India a spirit of resistance to Japan. I want that spirit to be 
strong Plough to withstand the shock of two or three military defeats. 
The appeal for nonviolent resistance has been addressed to the civil 
population. It is not addressed to the army, which of couree would con¬ 
tinue to act as all armed forces in the world act in resisting aggres¬ 
sion. This War, big as it is, is only a part of a much bigger revolution 
behind it, economic, racial, colonial and otherwise, which brought it 
about and would go on even after this War was over. There is some 
realization of this by President Roosevelt but there is none in Mr. 
Churchill's mind. 

Q: Is there anything to indicate that the Cripps negotiations broke 
down because it had been indicated to Sir Stafford that the Con¬ 
gress was in favour of peace with Japan? 

JN: Early in April it appeared to many of us that there might be a 
Japanese invasion any day and we were so anxious to face that as a 
national government that we lowered our demand greatly. Even that 
was not acceptable. Two results followed from that. One, a greater 
conviction that it was quite impossible to carry on the government or do 
anything in cooperation with the British Government, and that we think 
differently^ want to function differently, and distrust each other. Second¬ 
ly, there was a very big reaction of relief that the n^otiations did not 
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succeed on the basis offered. The people felt that die tams we were 
on the point of agreeing to were not good enough, and that we had 
been put in a quandary. It was an honest and healthy reaction; it was 
not the reaction of extremists like me, but of moderates. It is fantas¬ 
tic to talk about peace with Japan. Sir Stafford himself had stated that 
the negotiations failed because of nonviolence.® As a matter of fact, 
nonviolence was hardly mentioned. If it was mentioned it was men¬ 
tioned only negatively. What I said to Sir Stafford was that one of the 
first steps that a national government ought to take in my opinion was 
to raise a huge citizen army of tens of millions. We talked only in 
terms of armed defence of the country in cooperation with the Allies. 
That was the whole basis of discussion. The statement about nonviol¬ 
ence and the report about peace with Japan are equally baseless. 

Q: Is there any resentment against the American forces in India 
on the ground that these forces assist the British Government in 
India? 

JN; There is no resentment against the American forces in India. 
There undoubtedly is resentment against foreign troops being allowed 
to fight on India's soil while India is not allowed to function as a free 
unit, but there is singularly little resentment against Americans them¬ 
selves. I have never heard of any. 

3. See ante, pp. 242-243. 


24. J.L. Berry’s Report of Interview with JawaharlaB 


16 July 1942 

The only guests beside myself were the Chinese Commissioner and the 
Chinese Minister Designate to Panama. This was not the most satis¬ 
factory setting for developing the points I wished to raise witii Nehru 
and the disinclination of the Chinese Commissioner, who despite the 
good contact of his ofiEce appears to know practically nothing al^t the 
political situation here, to dscuss anything exc^t the difib^nce between 

1. Held at New Delhi on 16-17 July 1942. Printed in For^i Relations of the 
United States, Diploma&c Papers 1942, Volume 1, (Washiughm, 1960), 
pp. 685-689, 
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Buddhism and Hinduism did nothing to help matters. Nehm was 
obviously in a mood to discuss the resolution and my first question was 
whether the resolution raled out negotiations based on a formula provid¬ 
ing for something less than absolute independence now. He replied 
that there could be no further negotiations to arrange deals of transfer 
of complete power to Indian hands now. I inquired whether acceptance 
by British of Congress demands put forward during Cripps’s Mission 
would prove acceptable as an interim arrangement. His reply was an 
unqualified ‘no'. He explained that during Cripps’s negotiations invasion 
by Japanese appeared imminent and Congress lowered its demands in 
order to meet danger with a National Government; that at best the Con¬ 
gress formula provided only a makeshift arrangement involving a divided 
responsibility which was never successful. I then inquired whether he 
considered the danger of invasion any less now than in April to which 
he replied ‘probably not but the restlessness and anti-British feeling of 
Indian people is immeasurably greater’. 

He went on to say that two results followed from failure of Cripps’s 
mission: (1) A great conviction that it is quite impossible to carry on 
government in cooperation with the British Government, and (2) there 
was a very big reaction of relief that the negotiations did not succeed 
on the basis offered as the people felt that the terms which the Con¬ 
gress had proposed were not good enough. He declared that even if Cripps 
had agreed to the Congress demands, it would have been extremely 
difficult for it to have delivered the goods under such a scheme; to do 
so now would be ‘quite impossible’. He concluded this part of the 
discussion by saying that British acceptance of Congress demands made 
to Cripps coupled with absolute promise of independence on cessation 
of hostilities and unqualified by any mention of Pakistan would likewise 
be unsatisfactory at this stage. The Indian people he said are now in¬ 
tensely anti-British and cannot trust any promise of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The underwriting of such a British promise by United Nations or 
by President Ror^evelt might do some good in helping to reassure Indian 
people but ‘it is not enough’. I returned again and again during the 
discussion to the possibility of compromise on a formula such as that 
mentioned above in an attempt to find some loophole or hint in his 
replies that such a possibility exists. I found none. For one now to 
believe that a compromise is possible on any formula short of the War- 
dha resolution, he must also subscribe to one of the two following possi- 
Mities: (a) Nehm was lying to me last night. I dismiss this possibility 
because if a compromise is possible Nehm would hqpe to obtain assis¬ 
tance ffom United States in bringing it about to advantage of Indian 
peofde. Fot him categcdcally to deny possibility of such a compromise, 
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knowing full well that we would communicate such denials to Washing¬ 
ton and thus possibly mle out American assistance, seems to me unten¬ 
able; or (b) he was unwilling to talk to me in presence of others as 
frankly as he otherwise might have done. I propose to put this possibi¬ 
lity to test tomonow morning when Nehru returns to Delhi. I exp^t 
to see him privately and, remote as I now think the chances are, I shall 
not be wholly convinced that the Congress has shut its doors to com¬ 
promise until Nehru persists in his intransigent attitude if in private. 

Having disposed of question of compromise, I then asked Nehru what 
chance he thought there was for British acceptance of Congress demand. 
He replied ‘very little at present but perhaps later they will recognize 
desirability of if. I interpret that to mean that, Japanese infiltration 
into eastern sections of India, followed by breakdown of civil adminis¬ 
tration, passive acceptance of and even cooperation with Japanese by 
Indian population in those areas, may convince British that Congress 
demand must be met in order to imbue civilian population with spirit 
of resistance and prevent spread of pro-Japanese feeling, thus avoiding 
Burma experience. I inquired why, if he did not e3q)ect Congress de¬ 
mand to be met, he felt it necessary, while repeatedly professing in re^ 
solution disinclination to interfere with war effort, to launch a move¬ 
ment which must inevitably hinder that effort. He said that he had 
been watching the growth of a spirit of passivity and bitter anti-British 
feding among Indian people for several months; that he was firmly 
convinced this spirit likely to develop rapidly into pro-Japanese feeling, 
not from any love of Japanese but b^ause of intense hatred to British; 
that he as a patriot refused to stand idly by and watch this devdopment 
without making an effort, remote though its chances of success were, to 
supply the only antidote (Indian freedom); and that nothing could be 
more repugnant to him than to see his country become another Burma. 
He added that any interference with war effort would be as brief as 
movement itsdf would be short, thus implying that he expects govern¬ 
ment to jail important Congress leaders and ban Congress organization. 

Nehru declared that under Wardha resolution Viceroy would be ex¬ 
pected to depart immediately. 1 asked who would assume British obla¬ 
tions to Indian states. He replied that govemmoit of hee India would 
undertake these obligations, thus subscribing to a unilateral theory of 
transference of treaty rights and duties quite unknown, so far as I am 
aware, to international practice. He added that while the states would 
be invited to accede to the government of free India, no hnmediate 
attempt would be made to force them to do so. He dahned that the 
fire of freedom which would spread throi:^ India would so imbue peo¬ 
ples of most Indian states with like fed^ that their rulers would be 
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forced to come into tiie union. He explained that resolution do^ not 
contemplate immediate removal of all British officials but would at first 
only involve removal of a comparatively few ‘useless individuals' at the 
top. The remainder would be permitted to remain, if they so desired, 
until arrangements could be made, by process of negotiation with Bri¬ 
tish, for their disposition. They could not, however, expect to receive 
‘the fat salaries' to which they have been accustomed at the expense of 
the Indian people. The Governors of the provinces would, like the 
Viceroy, have to go at once as there would be no place for them in free 
India. ITie slow removal of lower British officials would avoid the con¬ 
fusion and delay to war effort which might otherwise be caused by 
complete independence now. 

I inquired whether Nehru was absolutely convinced that Jinnah and 
Congress could come to terms immediately upon Avithdrawal of British 
power. His answer was a categorical affirmative. He repeated the well- 
known argument that there can be no settlement between League and 
Congress as long as British are here to keep them apart and outbid 
either party. He claimed that once full responsibility is entrusted to 
Indian leaders, with no third party from whom they may expect bargains, 
they will reach an honourable settlement at once. Nehru stated that 
Congress and League were on verge of a settlement just prior to visit 
of Cripps. But Cripps’s proposal showed that British were prepared to 
grant Pakistan so that, from Jinnah’s point of view, further n^otiation 
with Congress was without purpose. 

While supplying answers to many questions, the interview, due to 
lack of time and the necessity of covering such a wide field, left others 
untouched. In addition, some of the replies could not be pursued for 
the purpose of developing their full implications. I hope to fill in at 
least some of these gaps when I see Nehru again tomorrow morning. 


17 July 1942 

1 saw Nehru this morning for just over one hour. The main purpose 
of this interview was to ascertain, if I could, that there was really no 
basis of n^otiation with the British Government under the Wardha 
resolution. After answering series of questions Nehru finally stated that 
negotiations could be opened along the following lines. L^ the British 
Govemmoit m^ a dedaration acknowledging the independence of India 
here and now and requestii^ all the various partis in India to get 
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together and form a provisional government. This provisional gov¬ 
ernment would for practical reasons involve only the immediate dis¬ 
placement of high British officials at the top. The provisional govern¬ 
ment after its formation would then negotiate with the British Govern¬ 
ment in the best of goodwill as to how together they could best organise 
and promote the war effort to the greatest possible extent. Nehru em¬ 
phasized that the proposed declaration should be brief and in general 
terms suggested above in order that the chances of its success should not 
be jeopardized by details at the very beginning. He added that thte 
declaration should not concern itself with communal questions as these 
by their very nature must of necessity be settled by the Indian leaders 
themselves. I enquired whether he thought such a declaration would be 
acceptable to Jinnah. He replied that Jinnah’s interests were fully pro¬ 
tected in the proposed declaration in as much as if the Indian leaders 
themselves failed to form a provisional government to take over from 
the British that would be an end of the matter. Accordingly if Jinnah 
were not satisfied he could decline to join such a government and the 
British would then be fully justified in saying that the Indian leaders 
themselves could not agree on a government to displace the present one. 
Nehru informed me in the most earnest and categorical manner imagin¬ 
able that the Congress could come to terms with Jinnah within two days 
after the promulgation of the declaration mentioned above provided the 
British Government kept hands off. 

It went without saying, Nehru said, that the United Nations would 
receive the very fullest cooperation from the provisional government 
and that the Commander-in-Chief would be left full discretion as to 
military strategy and dispositions. The Commander-in-Chief, according 
to Nehra, would be surprised at the complete support he would receive. 
From my two recent interviews with Nehru it would appear, if he is to 
be believed, that the foregoing is the minimum formula under which 
a settlement with the Congress can be effected and civil disobedience 
movement thwarted. 

I reopened the question of the anticipated briefness of the movement 
and learned that I was wrong in my inference that Nehru foresaw a 
brief movement because of his expectation that the Congr^s leaders 
be jailed immediately. He said that the movement would go on, no 
matter how many leaders were placed under arrest. He pointed out 
that it would only take a short time to tell whether the movement was 
meeting with success. If events showed that it was not attracting suffi¬ 
cient popular support it would of course be abandoned; if it attracted 
mass suppOTt but did not accomplish its purpose, it woidd likewise be 
abandoned. He added that in case of Japanese invasion of India or 
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immediate threat of invasion before or during movement it would of 
course be necessary for the Congress to reconsider its position. He 
considers the movement has a fair chance of success. 

I then questioned him as to the form the movement would take. He 
said that he could not say as this was entirely up to Gandhi and that 
the movement might and probably would take different forms as it pro¬ 
gressed depending upon developments and British repressive measures. 
He pointed out, however, that since the movement would be based upon 
non-recognition of British authority in India it would probably take the 
form of ignoring all British laws and orders. 

He confirmed that Gandhi, after meeting of All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, would probably follow his practice of forwarding resolution to 
Viceroy for submission to London. It was also quite likely he said that 
further time would be consumed by waiting for provincial Congress 
committees to confirm action of All India Congress Committee. 


25. Call for Free India^ 


Many times you have assembled here and I too have had many oppor¬ 
tunities of addressing you here. But today I am faced with a difficulty. 
You must be acquainted with the latest statements of Mahatmaji.* The 
events of today, taking place in the world and in India, are really very 
important. You must have heard of them and read about them in the 
newspapers and you know where you stand. We in India are passing 
through a stormy period. I do not know, and nobody can know, its 

1. Speech in Delhi, 18 July 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 19 July 1942, 

and also from Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1942, File 
No. 4/1/42, National Archives of India. 

2. In the Hmjan of 12 July 1942, Mahatma Gandhi called upon the Muslims, 

including those who believed in Pakistan, to join his movement to displace the 
British power. He denied that he'was a modem Nero and said, "I am lighting 
my own funeral pyre to end the agony.”- On 14 July 1942, he asserted that the 
British should immediately declare India free, and that he wanted independence 

not on paper but in action. He called his movement an "open rebdlion”, a 

mass movement on the widest scale and of nonviolent character which should be 
"as short and swift as possible.” 
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consequences. A gigantic war is going on which is approaching India 
day by day. The problems which have become difficult are those which 
concern us primarily and which are our national problems. These pro¬ 
blems we can face only when we make ourselves strong. 

You are aware of the resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha.® You must have also read the articles written 
earlier by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan and realised which way the 
wind is blowing. The resolution passed by the Working Committee is not 
d^isive, but evidently it is a vital decision. The final decision will be 
taken by the All India Congress Committee which will meet in a week 
or two at Bombay. «• 

What is going to happen afterwards, I cannot say. Everything 
depends on the decision to be taken by the A.I.C.C. Whatever be this 
decision, we can only guess that it would be important and final. 

At Wardha, we carrfully measured the pros and cons of the question 
as the issues involved affected millions of people in this counti^. 

The Indian National Congress owes its strength to the fact that, 
despite its shortcomings, it has always represented the spirit of rebellion 
in India against foreign domination. 

The character of war has radically changed, and the fate of India can 
no longer be decided as in the past by a single def^t at Panipat. Wars 
can only be carried on in the modem world with the sanction of the 
people. We want to create a spirit in India which will make people 
fight for every inch of ground and not be dismayed by a single military 
defeat. You are all aware of the glorious fight which the people of 
China are carrying on for the last five years. 1 deprecate the policy of 
inaction which will bring about our spiritual d^radation. To sunender 
without a fight kills a country’s soul. 

The Congress has always strived to solve the problem of communal 
question but the British Government obstructed ite solution in their own 
interest. Sir Stafford Cripps also tried to introduce an apple of discord. 

I am confident that there will be no great difficulty in establishing a 
government representing Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other communities. 

As regards Ae coming struggle it is no longer a question of going to 
jail. Nobody will deliberately go to jail. It will be a terrible ordeal for 
the Congress this time. It may perish in the struggle but a free India 
will emerge out of its ash^. I am not dismayed at such a prospect. 

Many people are saying that Congress leaders are only worl^g for 
themselves or for their party and are trying to establish thdr dictatorship 
over the people of India and it is allied tiiat the Congress is a 

3. See pp. 386-397. 
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communal organisation.^ Such a thing, to my mind, is unthinkable in the 
present world. The Congress believes in the willing cooperation of all 
sections of the people. 

It is difiEicult to predict the future. War may come to India but our 
struggle cannot end till India is free. Whatever is in my mind is also 
in yours. The present War will not lead the countries to real fr^om. 
I do not wish victory for Japan or Hitler lest the world should be en¬ 
slaved. I am however surprised at the British attitude which is so boast¬ 
ful of her love for freedom. TTiere is no change in her attitude despite 
her defeats in the battlefields. After the Working Committee resolu¬ 
tion it hasT again started threatening and advising us.'^ I am fed up 
with Iheir sick advice from Whitehall and the threats and intimida¬ 
tions against us. Our only reply to their threats is to oppose them. 

People are clamouring for action since long. Hitler devastated the 
countries conquered by him and their plight has become all the more 
miserable after the German occupation. After two hundred years of 
sufferings and hardships it is not proper to postpone the struggle for 
freedom whatever be the circumstances. This people tend to forget. 
Also, the struggle for India’s freedom is a fight for the freedom of the 
world. 

I see t^^'o things. First, the attitude of the British Government within 
its Empire. Secondly, its refusal to grant Dominion Status to Burma 
even after the War. Within a few months Burma had changed hands 
and had been snatched away from the British. The Governor of Burma 
talks funny things” without being ashamed of them at all. The beha¬ 
viour of the British Government and its officers in Burma was scarcely 

4. On 14 July 1942, Jinnah stated that the Congress by rejecting Rajagopalachari's 
resolution on Pakistan “declared itself definitely and emphatically for Akhand 
Hindustan. What remains of the diffaence between the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Congress?” Mahatma Gandhi’s call for civil disobedience was to establish a 
Hindu Raj, a Congress Raj, by embarrassing the British at the time of crisis. 
E^lier, on 19 June 1942, he had charged the Congress with bad faith in put¬ 
ting forward claims to represent Muslim interests as well as those of Hindus. 

5. The Viceroy’s Executive Council on 15 Juty 1942 stated that the Congress 
demand ignored the intaests and demands of the Muslims and was unreason¬ 
able at a time of war crisis. It threatened action against those attempting to 
break law and order or interfere with the war effort. The British Government 
clarified on 17 July 1942 that there could be no change in thdr policy towards 
India, and asserted that the Wbrking Committee’s resolution was only a call to 
chaos and invitation to the Japane%. 

6. Sir Reginald Hugh Dorman-Smith (b. 1899), who was appointed Governor of 
Burma in 1941, declared that there was no considerable disbyalty among the 
Burmans. The Japanese were unable to get a single Butman of any prestige- 
to join their side and there was not a singte Borman quisling. 
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creditable. The British officers of Burma are now being appointed as 
high officials in Delhi. They had given ample proof of their ability in 
Burma and now opportunities are being afforded to them to show their 
worth in India. Is it not strange? Lwve aside the question of sym¬ 
pathy with India. Had they only exercised a little commonsense and 
prudence, the situation would have been entirely different. But they are 
so conservative that they have not changed their mentality in spite of a 
change the world over. They are aware of what happened in Malaya 
and Burma, and they must be imagining what would happen if their 
rule in India also came to an end. But apparently they do not seem 
to be disturbed. They tread the same old b^ten track, but* we can no 
longer allow our country to be on the path of destruction as witnessed 
in Burma and Malaya. Mahatma Gandhi has written a number of 
strongly worded articles within the last two months, and has asked the 
British to quit India at once. It is a bitter pill for them to swallow. 
But Mahatma Gandhi agreed to let the British and American armies 
remain on the Indian frontiers to fight the Japanese on the condition 
that India is declared independent and armies fight on behalf of a tree 
India against the enemy. 

Mahatma Gandhi whose mission of life is to free India has now 
reached the age of seventy-three. He has fought several times the fight 
of freedom. He is old now although full of courage. He wants to ful¬ 
fil the mission of his life.’ 

We want to check the dangerous turn which the anti-British feeling 
in India is taking. In the opinion of Gandhiji the only method to do it 
is to create a spirit of non-submission against foreign domination of Bri¬ 
tain. or Japan. We do not want to go from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

There has been some criticism of the Working Committee’s resolution 
in the American press but we will strain every nerve to explain our resolu¬ 
tion and its implications. It is my strong belief that the stand which 
the Congress has taken is in the interest of the Allies. I have every 
hope that those friends of ours who feel bewildered at our resolutidh 
will before long correctly appreciate our position and sympathize with 
us. I do not want to condemn such misinformed critics. 

India is now determined to take a dip in this worldwide storm. In 
a few weeks we will have a mass movement. This will be our final strug¬ 
gle and we must be prepared to face the worst. 

7. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hmian of 19 July 1942: *‘l am struggKng to give 
myself rest. But wmetimes duty, may be passion or infatuation, forb&ls it. But 
the relevant fact is that so long as the reason is unimpaired, physical ilhess is 
no bar to the conduct of nonviolent strag^.” 
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28. Plunge into tho Tompostuous Wavo^ 


The only course open to the country is to fight British imperialism in 
order to increase India's resisting power to fight any fascist aggression. 
Indians, so long as they are under the British Government, cannot fight 
an aggressor. Therefore, the only course for them is to attain independ¬ 
ence and ip attaining it they should develop their resisting power so that 
they might fight the Japanese and German a^ressors to one man and 
keep their independence intact. The people should plunge into the tem¬ 
pestuous wave of fight and better get drowned than be inactive. 

After the British withdrawal, a national government on the basis of 
agreement between different parties would be established which would 
carry on the War in alliance, if they so wished, with the English and the 
Americans. If India is made independent, there would arise tremen¬ 
dous forces which would change the whole face of the War in favour 
of the Alh^. 

The Congress has always stood for freedom and democracy and in 
consonance with this policy it has full sympathy with democratic Spain, 
China and other wronged countries and people. 

England gave a long rope to Germany and Japan by yielding to the 
German and Japanese dictators, hoping .that the Germans might work 
against the possibility of Russia becoming too strong, and that Japan would 
work against America’s becoming too predominant. The Congress has 
all through been protesting against the British policy of saying good-bye 
to all their professions. Now the British are reaping the fruit of their 
own sowing. 

Had English statesmen acted wisely at the proper time, many mis¬ 
fortunes would have been easily avoided. Had they agreed to the Con¬ 
gress demands, there would have been a great enthusiasm and the coun¬ 
try would have played a splendid part in the prosecution of tiie War. 

The country is in a difficult situation. We do not want the Japanese, 
and we would fight and defeat them. But we are helpless as we can¬ 
not fight as chattels under the present bureaucratic government and 
also because of the difference in methods. Without a truly national 
government it is impossible to create the right sort of enthusiasm 
necessary in a war. 


1. Speech at Meerut, 19 July 1942. From The Hinduebm Times, 20 July 1942. 
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27. CabN to V.K. Krishna Msnon^ 


Allahabad 

21-7-1942 

Just returned and received your Wardha and Allahabad cables today. 
Working Committee decision means recognition of complete indepen¬ 
dence for India and their consequential negotiations for transfer of power 
to provisional government and ^ective carrying on war as allies to resist 
aggression and help China and Russia. Confident formation of com¬ 
posite provisional government with principal parties commanding widest 
national support, provided there is no British interference. Congress is 
anxious to do its utmost against Japanese aggression to help China. 
Owing to British policy, public sentiment dangerously flowing in contrary 
direction. Only way to cha;k this is to convert this to present indepen¬ 
dence leading to alliance for common cause, turning all our national 
energy towards defence of free India. British and American armies are 
remaining in India as allies. No other way possible. In case of British 
refusal to acknowledge Indian independence intense movement on wid¬ 
est scale seems inevitable. 

Proposed delegation* to Russia has my full approval but I am per¬ 
sonally unable leave country now. Repeated requests to Government of 
India for facilities of delegation remain unanswered. Possibly de^«lop- 
ing situation nationally, internationally may create further difficulties. 
Would welcome your joining delegation. Gandhiji quite well though 
weak. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The U.P. Committee of the Friends of the Soviet Union, at a meeting in Alla¬ 
habad on 4 May 1942, had decided to send a goodwill mission to fte Soviet 
Union. Krishna Menon, in his two cables of H July 1942, had asked Jawahar¬ 
lal whether the proposed delegation had his approval and whether he (Menon) 
should make arrangement for his (Jawahatlars) visit as a member of the 
dele^tion. 
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28. Cabl« to V K. Krishna Menon^ 

Allahabad 

2 ^ 7-1942 

Your cable eighteenth.* Sent you message 170 words twentyfirst. Appre¬ 
ciate fully the extreme gravity situation of Russia and China and necessity 
for second front. Earnestly desire to give every help but the very gravity 
of the situation demands complete reversal of policy in India to enable us 
to give people's enthusiastic support which is impossible under present 
conditions. Otherwise progressive deterioration and desperation. I am 
convinced with acknowledgement of independence of India now, avenue 
then can be opened for negotiations of mutual arrangements and trans¬ 
fer of power and defence and active resistance on widest scale. Present 
demand essentially based on desire to offer effective resistance to Japan 
to prevent repetition of Burma tragedy and help China and Russia in 
this grave crisis. No doubt about free India’s role, in War. Allowing 
matters to drift is dangerous from every viewpoint. British policy state¬ 
ments have infuriated people and has closed doors of giving effective help. 
Submission to it means despairing submission to others also. Still pos¬ 
sible to change this completely by bold step in larger interest of world 
freedom. Following closely world developments. Would like you to 
appreciate Indian conditions ignoring which is disastrous. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2, In his cable of 18 July 1942, Krishna Menon expressed deep concern ova the 
“gravest” situation since the outbreak of the War, called upon Jawaharlal to stand 
firm as an anti-fascist champion and declared that any direct action against the 
British would weaken the hont against the Axis and endanga India and ha 
friends. 


28. Instructions to Congress Workers^ 


1. Congressmen should be made to realise that the proposed movement 
is likely to be of a far intenser and more widespread character than any 
of the previous civil disobedience movements. Ckndhiji has made this 
clear and he envisages it as something rdatively short but very intense. 
No such intense movement can be carried on at the same high pitch 

1. Confidential note prq>ared by Jawaharlal as President of the U.P.P.C.C., 
Allahabad, 24 July 1942. J.N. Papas, N.M.M.L. 
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tor very long. Hence the first two or three months ate tlie most im¬ 
portant. 

2. It should be equally realised that the reaction on the part of the 
government will also be far more intense and brutal than in the past. 
Everything that we have known in 1930-1932 will be repeated and much 
more. So we must be mentally and otherwise prepared for this, in so 
tar as we can be. 

3. The movement may be precipitated by government action, mass 
arrests, etc. Therefore we have not a day to lose and must keep in 
readiness for whatever may happen and not be taken aback by it. 

4. In order to bring out the different character of the nevl^ movement, 
Candhiji has stated that it is not his purpose to fill the jails. Jail-going 
has become too common and stale. Of course, government may arrest 
our people in large numbers and put them in prison. But formal satya- 
graha for jail will not be our method. 

5. All this indicates that the conflict will be severe. The range of it 
is likely to extend to all sections of the people. There will be no limi¬ 
tations or restrictions and all will be invited to join in their different 
capac:ties. The exact form this may take will be determined by Gan- 
dhiji latCT, and will also necessarily depend on government action against 
Congress. But it has already been made clear by Gandhiji that he con¬ 
templates non-payment of taxes, hartals and strikes, (resignations from 
government service), salt manufacture, refusal to obey government orders 
&c &c, 

6. We must await instructions from him and the A.I.C.C. before tak¬ 
ing any step. There must be discipline in our ranks and we must not 
precipitate matters. But, at the same time, we must prepare our work¬ 
ers immediately for the times to come. All the initial steps, organisa¬ 
tional and other, should be taken and completed before the A.I.C.C. 
meets in Bombay. 

7. In the nature of things, it will be difficult to have much, if any, cen¬ 
tral control, all India or provincial. Instructions will of course be issued 
from time to time. But essentially work will have to be decentralised and 
carried on through local initiative. Within the broad limits of the in¬ 
structions issued at the beginning by the Working Committee, the 
A.I.C.C. and Candhiji, each local centre and every individual must con¬ 
tinue to function, even though further instructions do not reach it or 
him. But always it must be remembered that nonviolence has to be 
the basic feature of all activities. 

8. With this general picture in mind and with the full realisation that 
the inovement is not going to be just a jail-filling one but will demand 
the highest sacrifice and courage, we must proceed to tone up our workers 
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and organisations, so that we may be able to respond eflPectivdy to the 
call whenever it comes. Reali^ng also tbat die time is very short and the 
call may come unawares or be precipitated by government action. 

9. The meetings to be held all over the U.P. on August 1st are not part 
of the satyagraba movement and should not be treated as such. TTiey 
are meant to awaken the popular mind to the critical petition today and 
to prepare it for the proposed movement. It is not desirable to invite 
conflict on that day or unnecessary arrests. If any such meeting is pro¬ 
hibited, there should be no disobedience of the order, but private meetings 
should be organised to pass the resolution which has been recommended. 
It is furthef suggested that processions be not taken out that day. Speeches 
almost inevitably leading to arrest should be avoided and there should 
not be too many speeches. 

10. Congress oflices and committees should forthwith make their in¬ 
ternal arrangements for the future. The sanchalak will be chiefly res¬ 
ponsible. Where there are separate city and district sanchd(As, they 
should confer together in order to evolve a joint plan of action. 

11. Proper arrangements should be made in each district for the main¬ 
tenance of communications both within the district and with such pro¬ 
vincial centres as may be functioning and the broadcasting of news. 
Sanchalaks are authorised to raise funds for their work. 

12. All local disputes must forthwith be ended. Complaints over petty 
matters should not be sent to the P.C.C. Even those against whom 
disciplinary action has been taken are free to join the movement. 

13. It is likely that the first step in the movement proper will be an 
all-India hartal, something of the nature of the famous hartal of April 
6, 1919. This will be fixed either by the A.I.C.C. or by Gandhiji. Every 
effort must be made to make this hartal a success in bazaars, rural areas, 
towns, factories, etc. This must be done despite official opposition. It 
is important that this hartal be made a success. 

14. In view of suppression of news by the censors or government offi¬ 
cials, and diflEculties in sending communications, workers should remain 
wide awake to find out what is happening. In particular, they should 
read Harijm to understand the nature of the movement, and they should 
act in accordance with the directions that reach them. 

15. In the course of the movement there should not be any destruction 
of prrqierty, sudi as trees, etc. (which were cut down previously as part 
of forest satyagraha*). 

2. The satyagraha was inaugurated on 10 Jufy 1930 at Pusad near Yeotmal 
when M.S. Aney with some volunteen tried to cut wood in the reserved forests. 
It soon spread throughout the then Central Provinces and Berar regirm where 
many persons defied the fewest laws and courted arrest. 
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16. Fines should not be paid and no facilities should be given to the 
police to realise them by attacking property, etc. 

17. In districts there should be several centres of activity. Usually it 
will be found convenient to have centres in each tahsil area. 

18. All workers must realise that our movem^t can only be carried on 
on the basis of self-sufficiency in each area. There must be no depen¬ 
dence on other areas, though every effort should be made to maintain 
contacts with them. In the ultimate analysis every worker may have 
to be a sdif-sufficient entity carrying on the programme to die best of 
his ability. 

19. While jail-going is not going to be our main programme, on no 
account must arrest or jail be avoided. Such avoidance has a very 
bad effect on mass psychology. We must always face the opponent, not 
run away. 

20. The time factor must always be borne in mind and the urgent 
demands of the situation. The P.C.C. office is taking immediate orga¬ 
nisational and other steps to help and maintain contacts with districts 
and local areas. Local workers must do likewise so that everything 
should be in readiness before the A.I.C.C. meets. 


30. Freedom Will Create Enthusiasm' 


We do not want to be passive spectators of disaster in India or China. 
The War concerns us more intimately than it can concern anyone else. 
Therefore, it becomes essential to create conditions here now whidi 
can diange the cliaracter of the War, specially in India, and give a tremen¬ 
dous additional strength to the Allied cause. That can only be done 
by a complete change in India by recognizing and giving effect to inde¬ 
pendence and then by cooperation as allies between India and the 
United Nations in the fight against aggression. It is perfectly clear that 
a free India will def^d itself by armed forces and in every other way 
possible. But all this is dependant upon freedom in the present and 
the vital enthusiasm that it would create among the masses. 

!. • Interview to the press, Allahabad, 26 July 1942. From The Hindustan Times, 
28 July 1942. 
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I am not prepared to say anything in reply to the attack made by 
the Daily Herd^ on the Congress excepting that this very attack justi¬ 
fied completely, if a justification was needed, the attitude of the Con¬ 
gress. It is dear that there is nothing in common between the British 
Labour Party and the people of India, who desire not only to free India 
but also the world and who do not propose to function as underlings 
of the British Empire. 

The question of guarantee for future independence ignores the real 
point at issue. While we desire independence, this by itself is not the 
chief issue,at present. The real issue is how to meet the present situa¬ 
tion, how to repel aggression on India and how to help China and 
Russia and the common cause of the Allies. It is manifest that it is 
not being done and will not be done effectively under the present con¬ 
ditions. To drift, as we have drifted so long, is to forget what hap¬ 
pened in Burma and elsewhere and invite disaster. 

2. The Daily Herald of 21 July 1942 commented editorially: "If you persist in 
demands which are at this moment impossible to grant, you will cripple your 
cause and humble the influence of us who are your proud and faithful advocates. 
You will do worse, you will convey to the world the impression that India’s 
leaders are incapable of distinguishing between the ideal of the United Nations 
and the petty standards of nationalism; that you rate political strategy higher 
than the prospect of liberty, equality and fraternity with the progressive forces 
of the earth”. 


31. Reply to Stafford Grippe^ 


I have refrained from saying anything about the various comments and 
criticisms made in India* and outside of the Working Committee's 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 27 July 1942. The Hindustan Times. 28 
July 1942, and J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Cowasji Jehangir stated that the Congress Working Committee resolution made 
"confusion worse confounded”. Chimanlal Setalvad attacked those responsible for 
the resolution as "practising cotossal self-deception”. Feroze Khan Noon thought 
that the Congress stand was to invite fascist dictatorship. M.N. Roy, the National 
Liberal Federation and the Communist Party attacked the resolution as being irres¬ 
ponsible at a time of crisis. The resolution was also attacked by Jinn^ and 
Ambedkar. While The Hindu, the Indian Express, The Free Press Journal, the 
Hindusthan Standard and the National Herald welcomed the resolution. The 
Madras Mail, The Times of India and The Pioneer called it “perverse", "hi^ly 
unreasonable”, "dangerous” and “impeding the war effort to maximum possible 
extent.” 
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resolution. Most ol these criticisms come from people who have deve* 
loped a habit of criticising us. British® and American criticisms^ have 
proceeded either on a complete misunderstanding of that resolution or 
on a desire to pervert it. The resolution is dear enou^ and . if people 
refuse to understand it for what it is, this simply shows that they do 
not want to understand. It is sad that at this extreme crisis respon¬ 
sible people should shut their eyes to hard facts and should deliberately 
ignore reality. That reality will not cease to be because of this attitude. 

Sir Stafford Cripps's recent broadcast to America® has, however, com¬ 
pelled me to say a few words. This broadcast is so full of tpisrq>resen- 
tations of the Congress attitude that I am amazed at it. Like a clever 
lawyer Sir Stafford has picked out phrases from Mahatma Gandhi's 
statements without reference to their context and tried to prove the 
British imperialist case. This is no time for lawyer’s quibbling and no 
statesman who shoulders responsibility can afford to do this. Sir 
Stafford says that American and British policy is to defend India, but 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress have other views. If there is one con¬ 
sideration which has been paramount before the Congress leaders it 
is that of the defence of India. We have long struggled for independ¬ 
ence but we might well have postponed that issue for yet a while. But 
we could not postpone the issue of Indian defence. It was our con¬ 
viction that effective defence of India could only be undertaken by a 
free India that made us insist on the ending of British rule today. We 
have seen enough of the capacity of the British Government both for 
defence as well as for protection and civil government in India to realise 
that this is a broken reed to rely upon. We dare not imperil our safety, 
our defence, our present and future, by reliance upon this broken reed. 
Therefore it has become incumbent to replace this by a government of 
free India relying upon the goodwill and stout arms of our men to 


3. Maurice Webb in the Daily Herald testified that British authorities were not 
impressed by the new challenge. Time and Tide wrote that against the back¬ 
ground of world events the Congress proceedings "scan Uke acting sleep-walkers 
in some unreal dream.” The New Statesman called it petty politics and ex¬ 
pressed inability to analyse the meaning of the resolution. 

4. The Baltimore Sun fear^ that mass movement would aicourage the Nazis and 
the Japanne. The Washington Post could not make much sense out of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s stand; The New York Times appreciated Mahatma Gandhi’s |areadiings 
and teachings but attacked his present stand as inviting more harm to his people 
"than Chenghiz Khan.” 

5. On 26 July 1942, he stated, "we cannot allow the actions of a visionary, how¬ 
ever distinguished in his fight for freedom in the past, to diwart the United 
Nations’ drive for victory in the East.” 
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defend India, to help China and Russia and the larger world cause of 
freedom. 

Sir Stafford talks lightly of anarchy and chaos. He should know that 
anarchy and chaos are likely to be the consequences of the policy that 
he and his government are pursuing. The right way to prevent their 
development is for British rule to cease to be and for a provisional gov¬ 
ernment of free India representing the major groups and parties in the 
country to take its place. The right way to do this is for Great Britain 
not to talk to us in offensive and patronising language, but to approach 
us in all humility with repentance for all the evils she has done to India 
and is stilh doing to her. Sir Stafford talks about War and about danger 
to India. We are more concerned with that danger than he can be, 
for we shall suffer most by it. If War comes to India it will be the 
people of India who will fight and die in defence of their land and 
their homes. It will be the people of India also, when they are in a 
position to do so, who will pour out their help to China and the right 
cause, far more than England has done in spite of her recent professions. 

The situation between England and India is bad enough in all con¬ 
science. And yet Sir Stafford must need go out of his way to make it 
far worse and must constitute himself as the new champion of the Mus¬ 
lims and the depressed classes and others. I know my Muslim country¬ 
men a little better than Sir Stafford does and I know that what he says 
about them is a calumny for vast numbers of them are devoted to the 
cause of India's independence. 

Sir Stafford has also on various occasions brought out nonviolence as 
an insuperable barrier to prevent freedom in India. If there has been 
anything clearly and definitely stated on our behalf, it is this: that free 
India will defend the countiy in every way, through armed forces and 
by all means. The question of nonviolence in this connection has not 
arisen. Indeed the question of any adverse effect on the War cannot 
arise because the whole object is to make India stronger for defence. 
It is absurd then to talk about weakening India’s defence. The simple 
issue is the complete recognition of India’s independence now, and then 
immediately steps to be taken to give effect to it, and to take concrete 
measures for the more effective defence of India in cooperation with our 
allies. 

It is sad beydnd measure that a man like Sir Stafford Cripps should 
allow himself to become the Devil’s advocate. He has thus injured 
Indo-British relations more than any other Englishman could have done. 

It is not in this way that India Is going to be won. The ordy possi¬ 
ble result of this attitude is to drive the people of India to Asperate 
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mecmres so that thereby at least they might save their soids and their 
country from degradation.* 

* This paragraph was not printed in the newspapers. 


32. To Sampurnanand^ 


Allahabad 

28.7.42 


My dear Sampumanand, 

I have done you the favour of reading your letter* and I am mow doing 
you the greater favour of replying to it. The reply is going to be brief 
because it is hot easy to consider the questions you have raised without 
writing at great length. 

Every aspect of the question that you have mentioned has troubled 
me and made me think furiously during the past two months or to be 
more exact nine weeks. I have been worrit and distracted beyond 
measure. Yet gradually I have come to the conclusion that there is 
no other way out. I am convinced that passivity is fatal now. Our 
soldiers will largely surrender to the Japanese, our people will submit 
to them. There is only one chance of changing Ais and that is by 
some action now. The risk is there. I hate anarchy and chaos .but 
somehow in my bones I feel some terrible shake-up is necessary for our 
country. Otherwise we shall get more and more entangled in com¬ 
munal and other problems, people will get thoroughly disillusioned and 
will merely drift to disaster. How we should do this and what steps 
we. should take is another matter. If there was a real approach from 
U.S.A. and China we should certainly consider it. But so far there is 
none. Meanwhile Ciipps talks poisonously. What is one to do with 
this crowd? 

Do come to Bombay. It is no good for any of us to sulk ot keep 
away. We must help each other as we will have to face. the. conse¬ 
quences. So you must come. I should like to meet you there before 
the A.I.C.C. Come early. My address there: Sakina Mansion, Car¬ 
michael Road, Bombay. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Sampumanand Papers, National Ardiives of India. 

2. In his letter of 27 July, Sampumanand had doubted the wisdom of launching 
a movement. He had accused the leadership of mishandling matters and 
thought that a movement at this juncture would make the situation worse 
confounded. 
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33. Th« D 0 fnand to *Qult India'^ 


A distinction should be drawn between the aggressive nationalism of 
independent countries like Germany or Italy and the nationalism of a 
subject country like India. The positive side of the latter nationalism 
would be demand for independence and the negative side would be dis¬ 
placing the* ruling power. Many pa>ple express surprise at the ‘Quit 
India’ or withdrawal demand, but the inevitable consequence of the 
demand for independence is withdrawal of the British Government. 

We do not wish to take advantage of the perils of Britain, Russia 
and China nor do we want the Axis powers to win. We mean to stop 
the Japanese and help China and the wider cause of democracy and free¬ 
dom, but the nature of the danger is such now, not only for us but also 
for China which needs our help, that we want to meet it by converting 
the War into a people’s war, as China has done. The preparation of the 
Government of India is entirely inadequate. We want to build up the 
national will to resistance. 

We want to tackle the present situation ourselves even if we have to 
take risks in ddng so. We want to save ourselves from the immediate 
peril and not take advantage of the situation in order to gain our inde¬ 
pendence. But if we remain passive, we allow the popular will against 
the British Government to be broken and that will break the popular 
will to resistance. We want to gamble with fate—if one chooses to call 
it so—and we will do it bravely. 

The movement is not going to be a long-drawn-out aflfair, but it would 
be short and swift. I do not know exactly because this depends on psy¬ 
chological factors. Ours is not an armed force. Our struggle depends 
upon the psychological reactions of the millions of Indians. 

Question: What will be the step that Congress would take after 
the A.I.C.C. meets to launch the movement? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: TTie movement can b^n by what we do and ran 
be accelerated by what the government does. Gandhiji in his Harijan 


1. Address to the Allahabad Journalists Association, Allahabad, 31 July 1942. 
Froini The Hindustan Times, 1 August 1942; also from The Hindu, 2 August 


1942. 
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has indicated the steps* and the first step may be within a fortnight after 
the A.I.C.C. meeting. That might be a preparatory step, unless the 
government took such action as might accelerate it. 

Q: What are your views regarding Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s pro¬ 
posal for a round table conference?* 

JN; Without the recognition of our basic standpoint of immediate 
declaration of indq)endence any round table conference, as suggested 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, would not be acceptable to us because that 
would be going back to the old method which had proved a complete 
failure and every time a trap. The whole conception of having to sit 
at the feet of power is repugnant to us. 

Q: Will the intervention of America or China in the present situa¬ 
tion be acceptable to the Congrws? 

JN: American or Chinese intervention would be acceptable in the 
present situation, but only on the basis of the main question of our 
independence and as allies and frioids. 

Q: What value do you attach to the declared dissatisfaction of the 
Muslim League,^ the Hindu Mahasabha* and the depressed classes* 
to the present stand of the Confess? 

2. In the 26 July 1942 issue of the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi explained the plan of 
acHon. The movement would be nonviolent "but I would not hesitate to 
go to extreme limits, if I find that no imi»:essioa is produced on the British 
Government or the Allied powers.” It would be his "biggest movement” and 
would be launched one week after the A.I.C.C. session. He was ready to meet 
the Viceroy but cautioned that even if he was anested the movement would 
continue. 

3. On 26 July 1942, Sapru proposed a round table conference to discuss how 
best to remove the prevailing tension and to arrive at some settlement for the 
war period, leaving the lar^ question of a permanent constitution for the 
times of peace. 

4. Jinnah called upon the Muslims on 24 July 1942 not to be a party to the 
Congress call for Quit India and desaib^ the Congress stand as dangerous. 

5. On 18 July 1942, Savarkar criticised the tactics and policies of the Congress 
and said they were unacceptable to both Hindus and Muslims. On 2 August 
1942, he clarified that the Hindu Mahasabha would suf^Knt ‘Quit India* if the 
Congress made a statement for India's indivisibilily and integrity. In the 
absence of such a statement, he could not lend support to the movement 

6. Ambedkar stated on 27 July 1942 that Mahatma Gandhi’s move to launch 
a mass movement was both ifresp<Hisible and insane. "It seems to me 
that Mr. Gandhi is merely trying to retrieve the prestige whidi he and the 
Congress have tost since tiie War started... Tbis move may be the best way 
to serve die best interests of the Congress party. But it certainly is not the 
way to smre the country... Doty requires that those who do not bdieve in 
his movement must take steps to prevent it from faking place.” 
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JN: It would be arrogance on my part to say that I attach no value to 
it. But I do not attach overmuch value to it. There can be no dis¬ 
agreement on the fundamental issue of India’s immediate independence. 
As far as the provisional national government is concerned, it can be of 
a composite nature representing all the major groups including the Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim League. 

There is no room for any negotiation on the qu^tion of our indepen¬ 
dence. Granted that, of course, details are always negotiable between 
the parties and groups concerned. 

The present decision was not taken in a huff, but we came to the 
conclusion,'following a close analysis of the current world politics and 
the method of the British Government in fighting the War. When Con¬ 
gress talks of independence, it gives the impression that it is in the nature 
of bargaining. 'ITierefore, the demand for the withdrawal of British 
power from India has irritated the British. This demand, in fact, is 
inherent in the nationalist movement. We are told that the 'Quit 
India’ demand is in the nature of blackmail, and that India should wait 
till the situation is clear after the War. 

We have been waiting for long all these years. Congress was on the 
point of starting satyagraha in 1940, but at the fall of France, we desisted 
from starting the movement, because we did not want to embarrass Bri¬ 
tain during her moment of peril. We wanted to face the peril ourselves 
as far as possible. We wanted to prevent Japanese aggression upon India 
and keep our spirit alive. We could not throw our weight with the Bri¬ 
tish Government, because the British policy was so deep-rooted that we 
could do nothing about it. There was no way to function effectively 
and the Congress wanted India not to be a passive onlooker. 

An average man in India looks to the Congress for a lead, and if the 
Congress fails, the result would be so much disillusionment that it might 
even break his spirit. So the alternative left to the Congress is to take 
the risk in order to raise the spirit of the people and make the whole 
of Europe and America think in terms of the war of freedom. 
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34. Struggle—Eternal Struggle^ 


Straggle—eternal straggly that is my rqply to Mr. Amery® and Sir Stafford 
Cripps.* The people of America and Bri^n are preaching unity to us, 
when in Europe they have not been able to settle their differences re¬ 
sulting in tens of thousands being slaughtered. India's national self-r^ 
pect cannot be a matter of bargaining. I am galled with sorrow and 
anger to note that I for years wanted some settlement because I felt 
that Britain was in trouble but the British did not reciprocate. They 
have had their suffering and sorrow. I wanted my country to move for¬ 
ward in step with them as a free country. But what is one to make of 
such statements of Amery and Cripps? 

My mind is quite clear that our decision is correct. I can say this 
with all the authority and dignity of a member of tiie Working Com¬ 
mittee. My mind is at rest. I can clearly see the path before us. We 
can tread it fearlessly and bravely. It would be like plunging in a storm 
in the ocean. I will do it with confidence and I invite you to do it. 
The world is in a state of turmoil. The storm is approaching ik and if 
we try to escape it, it will follow us and get at us. 

I want to make it clear that there is no intention to hdp Japan or to 
injure China. If we succeed, that will release tremendous spiritual for¬ 
ces for the cause of freedom and democracy and will greatly increase the 
resistance against the Japanese and the Germans. If, on the other hand, 
we fail, Britain will be left to fight against Japan as best as she can. 

The final decision lies with the All India Congress Committee. Pro¬ 
bably, the A.I.C.C. would not go against the decision of the Working 
Committee because it is a correct decision. Any other body bigger than 
the A.I.C.C. of Congressmen or others would have come to the same 
conclusion. What the first step will be I do not know. 

Students should also join the struggle. How they can do it, would 
depend upon circumstances. India’s independence is a fundamental issue 
with us. 

1. Speech at Allahabad on Tilak Day, 1 August 1942. From The Hindu, 
3 August 1942; and The Bombay Chronicle, 4 August 1942. 

2. Amery told the House of Commons on 30 July 1942, that “the British Gov¬ 
ernment, while reiterating their resolve to give the fullest opportunity for the 
attainment by India of complete self-government, cannot but solemnly warn 
all those who stand and believe in the policy adumbrated by the Congress 
Working Committee, that the Government of India wffl not fi^ch from their 
duty to take every possible step to meet the sitaation.” 

3. See ante, p. 420. 
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Gandhiji's ‘Quit India’ slogan correctly represents our thoughts and 
sentiments. Passivity on our part at this moment and hour of peril 
would be suicidal. It will break down all our will to resistance. It will 
destroy and emasculate us. Our step is not merely for the love of inde¬ 
pendence but to protect ourselves, to strengthen our will to resistance, 
to give a fresh orientation to the War, to fight and to help China and 
Russia; it is an immediate and pressing necessity with us. 

We will fight against Japan in every possible way, with nonviolence 
and with arms. By making it a people’s war. By raising a people’s 
army. By increasing production and industrialisation. By making it our 
primary consuming passion. By fighting like Russia and China. No 
price would be too big to pay to achieve our success against the aggressor. 

I hope goodwill will come out of this struggle, and even if we perish, 
on our ashes will the foundation of freedom be laid. 


35. Suppresslo Vttri, Suggestio Falsl^ 


I have just seen for the first time the government’s communique issu¬ 
ing certain documents obtained during a police raid from A.I.C.C. office.® 
It is astonishing to what a pass the Government of India has been 
reduced to when it has to adopt these discreditable and dishonourable tac¬ 
tics. Normally such tactics require no answer. But as there is likely 
to be misapprehension, I wish to clear up some matters. 

It is not our custom to keep detailed minutes of Working Committee’s 
meetings. Only final decisions are recorded. On this occasion the As¬ 
sistant Secretary took brief notes unofficially apparently for his own re¬ 
cord. These notes are very brief and disjointed and represent several 
days’ prolonged debates during which I must have spoken on various 
occasions for two or three hours. Only a few sentences were taken down 

1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 5 August 1942. The'Hindusbm Time$, 
5 August 1942. 

2. In a press communique issued on 4 August 1942, the Home Department of 
the Government of India released a summary of the notes of the proceedings of 
the Congress Working Committee from 27 April to 1 May 1942. These 
notes were intended to show that there was difference of opinion between 
Mahatma Candhi and Jawaharlal, and also that some members in the course of 
their private discussions feared that Mahatma Gandhi’s original resolution 
(see ante, pp. 276-285) might conv^ an erroneous impressron regarding the Con¬ 
gress position. The police had raided the A.I.C.C. ofiEce on 26 May 1942. 
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and tom from their context. They often give a wrong impression. None 
of us had a chance of seeing these notes or revising them. The record 
is very unsatisfactory and incomplete and hence often incorrect. 

In our discussions Mahatma Gandhi was not present. We had to con- 
sider every aspect of the question fully and to weigh the implications of 
words and phrases in the draft resolutions. If Gandhiji had been there, 
much of this discussion might have been avoided as he could have ex¬ 
plained to us his attitude more fully. 

Thus when the question of British withdrawal from India was consi¬ 
dered, I pointed out that if the armed forces were suddenly withdrawn, 
the Japanese might well advance and invade the country without hindrance. 
TTiis obvious difficulty was removed when Gandhiji later explained that 
British and other armed forces might remain to prevent aggression. 

In regard to the statement that Gandhiji expected an Axis victory, an 
important qualification has been omitted. What he has repeatedly said 
and what I have referred to is his belief that unless Britain changes her 
whole policy in regard to India and her colonial possessions, she is heading 
for disaster. He has further stated that if a suitable change in this policy 
was made and the War really became one for freedom for all peoples, then 
victory would assuredly come to the United Nations. 

Tlie references to negotiations with Japan are also incorrect and entirely 
tom from their context. Gandhiji always sends notice to his adversary 
before coming into conflict. He would thus have called upon Japan not 
only to keep away from India, but to withdraw from China, etc. In any 
event, he was determined to resist every aggressor in India and he advised 
our people to do so even to the point of death. They were never to 
submit. 

It is absurd to say that any of us envisaged any arrangement with 
Japan giving her right of passage, etc. What I said was that Japan would 
want this, but we could never agree. Our whole policy has all along 
been based on uttermost resistance to aggression. 


38. A Struggle for Survival^ 


We have been demanding freedom for many years past, and it is our 
birthright. If it were only that, we could afford to wait for a few months, 

1. Speech at Fare!, Bombay, 5 August 1942. From The Bombay Chronicle, 
6 August 1942, and The Hin^istan Times, 6 August 1942. 
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perhaps years, or more. But today, India is in imminent danger of aggres¬ 
sion and this danger cannot be faced without full freedom. 

People talk of giving us a promissory note and guarantee of future free¬ 
dom. But it is not a question of freedom at all, but of our very existence. 
This is not a struggle for Swaraj for its own sake, but for the sake of pre¬ 
paring for a greater struggle for survival. 

The forthcoming meeting of the A.I.C.C. is going to be the most 
momentous and important session during the last quarter of a century. 
The Working Committee has taken a decision that this country should 
no longer live in slavery and that a stm^le for freedom should be 
launched. It’is a question of life and death not only for the Congress but 
for the entire country and it would deeply affect the fortunes of the Allies 
as well as the Axis powers. The step the Congress will take or has decid¬ 
ed to take will change the whole course of the history of India. It is 
indeed a very grave responsibility that the Congress has undertaken and 
I have no doubt of the response of the people of India to the call of 
the Congress. 

It is not mere patriotic impulse that has forced the issue. It is a very 
delicate and far-reaching decision that the Congress has taken, and I and 
other members of the Working Committee spent many a sleepless night 
in thinking over the issue and weighing the pros and cons of the step. 
When fifteen intelligent persons meet there are bound to be as many dif¬ 
ferent opinions. They will have to, understand each other’s views, and out 
of the welter of opinions will evolve one common policy. Needless to say 
the decision has been arrived at after the most careful and mature think¬ 
ing. The resolution has also been released to the press so as to enable 
everybody concerned to give due consideration to it. 

You are aware of the Government of India’s communique. We were 
told that the government had been preparing a bombshell for us. The 
bombshell turned out to be nothing more than the publication of some 
papers ‘stolen’ from the Congress office. 

It appears that the object of the government was to discredit and 
defame the Congress in America and other countries of the world. May¬ 
be, they might succeed in that purpose, but did the government think 
for one moment what the reaction in India would be? The reaction 
would be just the opposite of what the government wanted. Anyway the 
Congress has more momentous issues to decide than the Government of 
India’s propaganda. 

The situation with which the Congress is confronted today is not one 
between Britain and India alone. If it were a case few the national free¬ 
dom of India alone I would have waited. But it is not so. India’s 
demand is linked up with the freedom of the entire human race. My 
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cdleagues on the Working Committee and myself are worried because as 
a consequence of our step China and Russia will be injured. I have visit¬ 
ed those countries, and I have many friends thare. I know the cause for 
which they are fighting and sacrificing a great deal. The Congress is 
anxious to avoid doing anything which might strengthen the Axis powers 
because I am convinc^ that an Axis victory would mean the continuation 
of slavery in the world. But that does not mean that I am prepared to 
tolerate slavery of India or any other imperialism. 

The concern of the Congress for the democracies of the world led us 
to go to incredible lengths to arrive at a settlement with Cfipps. Japan 
was sitting at India's frontier. France had fallen and the rest of the 
democracies were in peril. The cumulative effect on us was that we 
undertook to do things which normally we would not. We became 
anxious to help the Allies as the Communists are now anxious to help. 
I am happy that the negotiations failed and we were not caught in that 
snare. It was fortunate that the Working Committee did not lower itself 
so much. If Britain had made an honest gesture for the liquidation of 
imperialism then the whole face of the present situation would have 
changed. The Congress is not prepared to work within a circumscribed 
limit and operate only within a ring. 

The way in which the British administration is being conducted espe¬ 
cially for the last three years has led us to disaster. If it continues in die 
same way, far from achieving an early victory we will court more and 
more misfortune. 

There is no instance in history when an empire of the magnitude of 
the British Empire had crumbled at the first touch as in Burma and 
other places. Civil administration in these places failed even before the 
military defeat. But unfortunately the reverses and sufferings have not 
taught them anything. 

I would rather have my arms cut off than do anything which would 
harm China. I am prepared to lay down my life for the freedom of 
China as much as for the freedom of India. But what can I do? Do 
you think we can do anything to help China situated as we are? I am 
equally determined not to allow myself to be kicked about by ^o im¬ 
perialist powers, Britain and Japan. My greatest desire is that we should 
fight this War in such a way that the whole world be free. I do not 
desire that we should somehow secure our freedom only and preserve it. 
I want India to be free so that she can play her great j«rt in advancing 
the cause of peace and prosperity throughout the world. We have now 
very rightly decided that it is much better to fight with valour and go 
down rather than keep quiet. 
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Everything pointed to only one remedy that India should be freed im¬ 
mediately so that she could face the aggressors whoevCT thiey might be. 
We have been striving for freedom for a number of years, and if it had 
been a question of our freedom alone I would have chosen to wait for 
months, perhaps years. But the issue today is difFerent. We cannot 
fight, as we have been asked to do, for a freedom which we do not enjoy. 
The enthusiasm of the people cannot be whipped up to defend some¬ 
thing of which they have no knowledge. Let me emphasize that this is hot 
going to be a struggle for Swaraj for its own sake but a struggle for the 
sake of facing an imminent danger and for our survival, and if we keep 
quiet now, the ineptitude of the government will embroil us in a hopeless 
mess and cause great misfortune to China and Russia. 

Some people have expressed surprise on my being a party to the 
Wardha resolution. There is nothing to be surprised about it. I vrish 
to repudiate that I am not in favour of the “Quit India” movement. I 
am not only wholly in favour of it but have been actually advocating it 
for a number of years now. My only concern was in regard to the Allied 
forces in India as their withdrawal would have meant the opening of 
the doors to Japan, Mahatma Gandhi has accepted this view. All of us 
should extend complete support to Mahatma Gandhi in his new move. 
Gandhiji is not imposing restrictions of any kind this time. It is an 
invitation not only to Congressmen, but to all the men and women of 
India, and it is hoped that the response would soon lead us to freedom 
and victory. 


37. Free India As An Ally^ 


When we talk of free India becoming an ally of the United Nations, 
obviously we mean that we should be partners with them in this War. 
Indeed, the last meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha adopted 
a resolution which definitely stated that the Congress proposal for British 
withdrawal from India was not meant to embarrass Britain or the other 
Allied powers in their prosecution of the War or in any way to encourage 
aggression against India or to increase the pressure against China by 
Japto or other Axis powers. There can be no question, then, of a separate 
peace' or arrangement by anyone in the country, leaving the Allies in the 
lurch. 

1. Interview to the Manchester Guardian, Bombay, 5 August 1942. From The 
Hindu, 7 August 1942. 
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A free India means that Britain should completely shed her imperia¬ 
lism. The United Nations should also stand for ending colonial domi¬ 
nation. Free India must work heart and soul with the United Nations 
to defeat all the aggr^sors, and bring triumph to the cause of freedom 
as represented by the United Nations. In view of this it would be an act of 
betrayal to leave the cause and part company with the United Nations 
by making separate and opportunist arrangements with any country. 
India, of course, is anxious to see complete freedom in all Asiatic coun¬ 
tries including Burma, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Iran and Iraq. 
Japan must ^ compelled to vacate such countries as she has occupied, 
but this must not lead to other colonial powers taking possession of them. 


38. Stray Notes—August 1942^ 


Indonesia—Korea—Ceylon—Nepal 


Zero hour of the world 


Emotional reactions—debasement of moral standards. 

Demoralisation—falsehood. 

Danger of being swept away by passion. 

Go to the people—find out what they feel or say. Not playing politics 


What politics have we played at? =This not the Congress way for 
22 years. Many of us would not be on this stage if the game was just 
a political one—Circumstances have forced us. 


Spending our lives in prison=Not the action of the moment but due 
to deep^eated conviction and urges before which all else is secondary 
and immaterial. Something more than politics. 

1. Notes made by Jawaharlal during the Congress Working Committee meet¬ 
ing on 5 August 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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FIRST PACE OF NOTES TAKEN AT THE CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE, 
BOMBAY, AUGUST 1942 



QUIT INDEA 


Hope when War came—Dashed and broken—and a campaign of mis¬ 
representation and breaking national movement—Congress..Britain. 


Frustration and desparation and a firm anti-British sentiment— 


Lesson of France—Burma &c. 


Evacuees. 


& how! Government of India—incompetence—corruption &c defeated 
—lack of will to resist except demand for freedom. 


Publication of papers. 


sff—^ 

^ srfV zjf % JTf ft—^^rrl 

fir fair ft^ 


Past failure—How to remedy? Not by carrying on in the old way- 


We do not wish to have dominion over others—but we cannot tolerate 
dominion over us. 


2. One word is illegible. 

3. Echoed in my ears die voice of India—^The storms raging in people’s hearts! 
A yearning, an aspiration was there. And it is there, there still. But the most 
important of all—^This chain must break, even if we break! 

[Note;—Literal translation from Hindi. This does not appear to be a quotation 
but JawaharlaFs own thought in semi-verse style.] 
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World federation—(Nepal &c) 

Muslim League. 

Immediate peril to India—how to meet it. 


Resistance to Japan or Germany—No submission whatever happens. 
Real danger to us now—later to Britain. 

Throwing our bread upon the waters. 

Quit India— 


Independence— 




40 crores 


I do charge the British Government with bitter hostility to the people 
of India, with deliberate falsity and perversion, with every attempt to 
disrupt India—with enmity to the Congress. 

Sowing bitter seeds of hatred and now the harvest approaches. 

Every fibre of my body rebels against the British ^vemment. 


British Labour Party 


Change in me 
Rajaji 


Tagore Centenary [«c]. His last message— 
Crisis in Civilization]®. 


4. Stalemate. 

5. Tagore’s last message was read out in Santiniketan on 14 April 1941 -and later 
printed as a booklet entitled Sabhyatar Smkat (Crisis in Civilization). 
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Our cup is full. 

Give my life for China—Russia 
Prayer to the spirit of India 

If our proposals accepted no chaos—no disruption &c. Cripps—No 
Viceroy &cl 

Only on refusal possibility of chaos. 

If—Out of chaos—dancing stars of freedom 

Maulana 

Acid test—Does our proposal help or injure cause War?—against 
aggression. 
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3§. Quit India Rasoiution 


I 

Draft for Working Comn^ee, 
Bombay, 5 August 1942^ 

The All India Congress Committee 
has given the most careful consi¬ 
deration to the reference made to 
it by the Working Committee in 
their resolution dated July 14, 1942, 
and to subsequent events, includ¬ 
ing the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of respon¬ 
sible spokesmen of the British Go¬ 
vernment and the comments and 
criticisms in India and abroad. The 
Committee approves of and endor¬ 
ses that resolution and is of opin¬ 
ion that events subsequent to it 
have given it further justification, 
and have made it clear that the im¬ 
mediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both 
for the sake of India and for the 
success of the cause of the United 
Nations. The continuation of that 
rule is degrading and enfeebling 
India and making her progressively 
less capable of defending herself 
and of contributing to the cause of 
world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with 
dismay the deterioration of the 


II 

Second Draft for Working Com¬ 
mittee,^ Bombay, S August 1942 

The All India Congress Committee 
has given the most careful consi¬ 
deration to the reference made to 
it by the Working Committee in 
their resolution dated July 14, 1942, 
and to subsequent events, includ¬ 
ing the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of res¬ 
ponsible spokesmen of the British 
Government, and the comments 
and criticisms made in India and 
abroad. The Committee approves 
of and endorses that resolution and 
is of opinion that events subse¬ 
quent to it have given it further 
justification, and have made it 
clear that the immediate ending of 
British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity, both for the sake of 
India and for the success of the 
cause of die United Nations. The 
continuation of that rule is d^rad- 
ing and enfeebling India and mak¬ 
ing her progressivdy less capable 
of defending herself and of contri¬ 
buting to the cause of world free¬ 
dom. 

The Committee has viewed with 


1, 2, 3, & 4. JJM. Papers, N.M.M.L. The Quit India Resolution of the Con¬ 
gress was the work of Jawaharlal, We present here the first draft submitted 
to the Working Committee and all the later versions showing the changes 
after discussion in the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
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Congress Working Committee All India Congress Committee 
Resolution passed at Bombay Resolution passed at Bombay on 
on 5 August 1942® 8 August 1942* 


The All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee has'given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made 
to it by the Working Committee 
in their resolution dated July 14, 
1942, and to subsequent events, 
including the development of the 
war situation, the utterances of 
responsible spokesmen of the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and the com¬ 
ments and criticisms made in India 
and abroad. The Committee ap¬ 
proves of and endorses that resolu¬ 
tion and is of opinion that events 
subsequent to it have given it fur¬ 
ther justification, and have made 
it dear that the immediate ending 
of British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity, both for the sake of India 
and for the success of the cause 
of the United Nations. The conti¬ 
nuation of that rule is degrading 
and enfeebling India and making 
her progressively less capable of 
defending herself and of contribut¬ 
ing to the cause of world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with 
dismay the deterioration of the' 


The All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference 
made to it by the Working Com¬ 
mittee in their resolution dated 
July 14, 1942, and to subsequent 
events including the development 
of the war situation, the utteran¬ 
ces of responsible spokesmen of 
the British Government, and the 
comments and criticisms made in 
India and abroad. The Commit¬ 
tee approves of and endorses that 
resolution, and is of opinion that 
events subsequent to it have given 
it further justification, and have 
made it clear that the immediate 
ending of British rule in India is 
an urgent necessity, both for the 
sake of India and for the success 
of the cause of the United Na¬ 
tions. The continuation of that 
rule is degrading and enfeebling 
India and making her progressive¬ 
ly less capable of defending her¬ 
self and of contributing to the 
cause of world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with 
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situation on the Russian and Chi¬ 
nese fronts and conveys to the Rus¬ 
sian and Chinese peoples its high 
appreciations of their heroism in 
defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it incumbent 
on all those who strive for free¬ 
dom and who sympathise with the 
victims of aggression, to examine 
the foundations of the policies so 
far pursued by the Allied Nations, 
which have led to repeated and 
disastrous failure. It is not by ad¬ 
hering to such aims and policies 
and methods that failure can be 
converted into success, for past ex¬ 
perience has shown that failure is 
inherent in them. These policies 
have been based not on freedom so 
much as on the domination of sub¬ 
ject and colonial countries, and the 
continuation of the imperialist tra¬ 
dition and method. The possession 
of empire, instead of adding to the 
strength of the ruling power, has 
become a burden and a curse. 
India, the classic land of imperial¬ 
ism, has become the crux of the 
question, for by the freedom of 
India will Britain and the United 
Nations be judged, and the peo¬ 
ples of Asia and Africa be filled 
with hope and enthusiasm. The 
ending of British rule in this coun¬ 
try is thus a vital and immediate 
issue on which depend the future 
of the War and the success of free¬ 
dom and democracy. A free India 
will assure this success by throwing 


II 

dismay the deterioration of the 
situation on the Russian and Chi¬ 
nese fronts and conveys to the 
Russian and Chinese peoples its 
high appreciation of their heroism 
in defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it incumb¬ 
ent on all those who strive for free¬ 
dom and who sympathise with the 
victims of aggression, to examine 
the foundations of the policy so far 
pursued by the Allied Nations, 
which has led to repeated and dis¬ 
astrous failure. It is not by adher¬ 
ing to such aims and policies and 
methods that failure can be con¬ 
verted into success, for past expe¬ 
rience has shown that failure is in¬ 
herent in them. These policies 
have been based not on freedom 
so much as on the domination of 
subject and colonial countries, and 
the continuation of the imperialist 
tradition and method. The posses¬ 
sion of empire, instead of adding 
to the strength of the ruling power, 
has become a burden and a curse. 
India, the classic land of modern 
imperialism, has become the crux 
of the question, for by the freedom 
of India will Britain and the Unit¬ 
ed Nations be judged, and the peo¬ 
ples of Asia and Africa be filled 
with hope and enthusiasm. The 
ending of British rule in this coun¬ 
try is thus a vital and immediate 
issue on which depend the future 
of the War and the success of free¬ 
dom and democracy. A free India 
will assure tfiis success by throwing 
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situation on the Russian and 
Chinese fronts and conveys to the 
Russian and Chinese peoples its 
high appreciation of their heroism 
in defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it incum¬ 
bent on all those who strive for 
freedom and who sympathise with 
the victims ,of aggression, to exa¬ 
mine the foundations of the policy 
so far pursued by the Allied Na¬ 
tions, which has led to repeated 
and disastrous failure. It is not 
by adhering to such aims and poli¬ 
cies and methods that failure can 
be converted into success, for past 
experience has shown that failure 
is inherent in them. These poli¬ 
cies have been based not on free¬ 
dom so much as on the domina¬ 
tion of subject and colonial coun¬ 
tries. and the continuation of the 
imperialist tradition and method. 
The possession of empire, instead 
of adding to the strength of the 
ruling power, has become a burden 
and a curse. India, the classic land 
of modern imperialism, has become 
the crux of the question, for by 
the freedom of India will Britain 
and United Nations be judged, 
and the peoples of Asia and Africa 
be filled with hope and enthusi¬ 
asm. The ending of British rule 
in this country is thus a vital and 
immediate issue on which depend 
the future of the War and the sue- 
c^s of freedom and democracy. 
A free India will assure this success 
by throwing all her great resources 


IV 

dismay the deterioration of the 
situation on the Russian and Chi¬ 
nese fronts and conveys to the 
Russian and Chinese peoples its 
high appreciation of their heroism 
in defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it incum¬ 
bent on all those who strive 
for freedom and who sym¬ 
pathise with the victims of ag¬ 
gression, to examine the founda¬ 
tions of the policy so far pursued 
by the Allied Nations, which has 
led to repeated and disastrous fail¬ 
ure. It is not by adhering to such 
aims and policies and methods 
that failure can be converted into 
success, for past experience has 
shown that failure is inherent in 
them. These policies have been 
based not on freedom so much as 
on the domination of subject and 
colonial countries, and the conti¬ 
nuation of the imperialist tradi¬ 
tion and method. The possession 
of empire, instead of adding to 
the strength of the ruling power, 
has become a burden and a curse. 
India, the classic land of mod¬ 
em imperialism, has become the 
the crux of the question, for by 
the freedom of India will Britain 
and the United Nations be judged 
and the peoples of Asia and Africa 
be filled with hope and enthusi¬ 
asm. 

The ending of British rule in 
this country is thus a vital and im¬ 
mediate issue on whidi depend the 
future of tbe War and tbe success 
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all her great resources in the strug¬ 
gle for freedom and against Naz¬ 
ism, fascism and imperialism. This 
will not only afiect materially the 
fortunes, of the War, but will bring 
all subject and oppressed humanity 
on the side of the United Nations, 
and give these nations, whose ally 
India would be, the moral and 
spiritual leadership of the world. 
India in bondage will continue to 
be the symbol of British imperial¬ 
ism and the taint of that imperial¬ 
ism will afifect the fortunes of all 
the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, 
necessitates the independence of 
India and the ending of British 
domination. No future promises 
or guarantees can affect the pre¬ 
sent situation or meet that peril. 
They cannot produce the needed 
psychological effect on the mind of 
the masses. Only the glow of free¬ 
dom now can release that energy 
and enthusiasm of millions of peo¬ 
ple which will immediately trans¬ 
form the nature of the War. 

The A.I.C.C. therefore repeats 
with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the British 
power from India. On the declara¬ 
tion of India’s independence, a 
provisional government will be 
formed and free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations. This 
provisional government must be a 
composite one representative of all 


all her great resources in the 
struggle for freedom and against 
the aggression of Nazism, fascism 
and imperialism. 

This will not only affect materi¬ 
ally the fortunes of the War, but 
will bring all subject and oppressed 
humanity on the side of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations, and give these Nations, 
whose ally India would be, the 
moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world. India in bondage will 
continue to be the symbol of Bri¬ 
tish imperialism and the taint of 
that imperialism will affect the for¬ 
tunes of all the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, 
necessitates the independence of 
India and the ending of British 
domination. No future promises or 
guarantees can affect the present 
situation or meet that peril. They 
cannot produce the ne^ed psycho¬ 
logical effect on the mind of the 
masses. Only the glow of freedom 
now can release that energy and 
enthusiasm of millions of people 
which will immediately transform 
the nature of the War. 

The A.I.C.C. therefore repeats 
with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the British 
power from India. On the decla¬ 
ration of India’s independence, a 
provisional government can only 
be formed and free India will be¬ 
come an ally of the United Na¬ 
tions. Tliis provisional government 
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in the struggle for freedom and 
against the aggression of Nazism, 
fascism and imperialism. This will 
not only affect materially the for¬ 
tunes of the War, but will bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity 
on the side of the United Nations, 
and give these Nations, whose ally 
India woidd be, the moral and 
spiritual leadership of the world. 
India in bondage will continue to 
be the symbol of British imperial¬ 
ism and the taint of that imperial¬ 
ism will affect the fortunes of all 
the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, 
necessitates the independence of 
India and the ending of British 
domination. No future promises 
or guarantees can affect the pre¬ 
sent situation or meet that peril. 
They cannot produce the needed 
psychological effect on the mind 
of the masses. Only the glow of 
freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions 
of people which will immediately 
transform the nature of the War. 

The A.I.C.C. therefore repeats 
with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the British 
power from India. On the decla¬ 
ration of India's independence, a 
provisional government will be 
formed and free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations, 
sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise 
of the stride for freedom. The 


IV 

of freedom and democracy. A free 
India will assure this success by 
throwing all her great resources in 
the struggle for freedom and 
apinst the aggression of Nazism, 
fascism and imperialism. This will 
not only affect materially the for¬ 
tunes of the War, but will bring 
all subject and oppressed humanity 
on the side of the United Nations, 
and give these nations, whose ally 
India would be, the moral and spi¬ 
ritual leadership of the world. 
India in bondage will continue to be 
the symbol of British imperialism 
and &e taint of that imperialism 
will affect the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, 
necessitates the independence of 
India and the ending of British 
domination. No future promises 
or guarantees can affect the pre¬ 
sent situation or meet that peril. 
They cannot produce the needed 
psychological effect on the mind 
of the masses. Only the glow of 
freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions 
of people which will immediately 
transform the nature of the War. 

The A.I.C.C., therefore, repeats 
with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the British 
power from India. On the decla¬ 
ration of India's independence, a 
provisional government will be 
formed and free India will be¬ 
come an ally of the United Na¬ 
tions, sharing with them in tbe 
trials and tribulations of the joint 
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important sections of the people of 
India. Its primary functions must 
be to defend India and resist ag¬ 
gression with all the armed as well 
as the nonviolent forces at its com¬ 
mand, together with its Allied pow¬ 
ers, and to promote the well-being 
and progress of the workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere, 
to whom essentially all power and 
authority must bdong. The provi¬ 
sional government will evolve a 
scheme for a constituent assem¬ 
bly which will prepare a constitu¬ 
tion for the government of India 
acceptable to all sections of the 
people. This constitution must be 
a federal one with the largest mea¬ 
sure of autonomy for the federa¬ 
ting units, and, if necessary, with 
the residuary powers vesting in 
these units, subject to a strong 
central government, which is essen¬ 
tial for the defence and planned 
development of India. The future 
relations between India, Great Bri¬ 
tain and other Allied Nations will 
be adjusted by representatives of all 
these free countries conferring to¬ 
gether for their mutual advantage 
and for their cooperation in the 
common task of resisting aggres¬ 
sion. Freedom will enable India to 
resist aggression effectively with 
the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 

While the A.I.C.C. must prima¬ 
rily be concerned with the inde¬ 
pendence and defence of India in 


n 

must be a composite one, re¬ 
presentative of all important sec¬ 
tions of the people of India. Its 
primary functions must be to 
defend India and resist aggression 
with all the armed as well as the 
nonviolent forces at its command, 
together with its Allied powers, and 
to promote the well-being and pro¬ 
gress of the workers in the fields 
and factories and elsewhere, to 
whom essentially all power and 
authority must belong. The pro¬ 
visional government will evolve a 
scheme for a constituent assem¬ 
bly which will prepare a constitu¬ 
tion for the government of India 
acceptable to all sections of the 
people. This constitution, accord¬ 
ing to the Congress view, must be 
a federal one, with the largest mea¬ 
sure of autonomy for the federating 
units, and with the residuary 
powers vesting in these units. The 
future relations between India, 
Great Britain and other Allied Na¬ 
tions will be adjusted by represen¬ 
tatives of all these free countries 
conferring together for their mutual 
advantage and for their cooperation 
in the common task of resisting 
aggression. Freedom will enable 
India to resist aggression effective¬ 
ly with the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 

While the A.I.C.C. must prima¬ 
rily be concerned with the inde¬ 
pendence and defence of India in 
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provisional government can only 
be form^ by the cooperation of 
the principal parties and groups in 
the country. It will thus be a com¬ 
posite government, representative 
of all important sections of the 
people of India. Its primary func¬ 
tions must be to defend India and 
resist aggress'ion with all the armed 
as well as the nonviolent forces at 
its command, toegther with its 
Allied powers, to promote the well¬ 
being and progress of the workers 
in the fields and factories and else¬ 
where to whom essentially all 
power and authority must belong. 
The provisional government will 
evolve a scheme for a constituent 
assembly which will prepare a con¬ 
stitution for the government of 
India acceptable to all sections of 
the people. This constitution, ac¬ 
cording to the Congress view, 
should be a federal one, with the 
largest measure of autonomy for 
the federating units, and with the 
residuary powers vesting in these 
units. The future relations bet¬ 
ween India and the Allied Nations 
will be adjusted by representatives 
of all these free countries confer¬ 
ring together for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage and for their cooperation 
in the common task of resisting 
aggression. Freedom will enable 
India to resist aggression effective¬ 
ly with the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 
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enterprise of the struggle for free¬ 
dom. The provisional government 
can only be formed by the coope¬ 
ration of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. It will thus 
be a composite government repre¬ 
sentative of all important sections 
of the people of India. Its pri¬ 
mary functions must be to defend 
India and resist aggression with all 
the armed as well as the nonviol¬ 
ent forces at its command, to¬ 
gether with its Allied powers and 
to promote the well-being and pro¬ 
gress of the workers in the fields 
and factories and elsewhere to 
whom essentially all power and 
authority must belong. The provi¬ 
sional government will evolve a 
scheme for a constituent assem¬ 
bly which will prepare a constitu¬ 
tion for the government of India 
acceptable to all sections of the 
people. The constitution, accord¬ 
ing to the Congress view, should 
be a federal one. With the largest 
measure of autonomy for the fede¬ 
rating units and with the residuary 
powers vesting in these units, the 
future relations between India and 
the Allied Nations will be adjust¬ 
ed by representatives of all th^e 
free countries conferring together 
for their mutual advantage and for 
their cooperation in the common 
task of resisting aggression. Free¬ 
dom will enable India to resist ag¬ 
gression effectively with the 
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this hour of danger, the Committee 
is of opinion that the future peace, 
security and ordered progress of the 
world demand a World Federa¬ 
tion of free nations, and on no 
other basis can the problems of the 
modem world be solved. Such a 
World Federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent na¬ 
tions, the prevention of aggression 
and exploitation by one nation 
over another, the protection of na¬ 
tional minorities, the advancement 
of all backward areas and peoples, 
and the pooling of the world’s re¬ 
sources for the common good of 
all. On the establishment of such 
a World Federation, disarmament 
would be practicable in all coun¬ 
tries; national armies, navies, air 
forces would no longer be neces¬ 
sary, and a world federal defence 
force would keep the world peace 
and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would 
gladly join such a World Federa¬ 
tion and cooperate on an equal 
basis with other nations in the 
solution of national and inter¬ 
national problems. 

Such a Federation should be 
open to all nations who agree with 
its fundamental principles. In view 
of the War, however, the Federa¬ 
tion must inevitably, to begin with, 
be confined to the United Nations. 
Such a step taken now will have a 
most pow^l effect on the War, 
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this hour of danger, the Commit¬ 
tee is of opinion that the future 
peace, security and ordered pro¬ 
gress of the world demand a World 
Federation of free nations, and 
on no other basis can the problems 
of the modem world be solved. 
Such a World Federation would 
ensure the freedom df its consti¬ 
tuent nations, the prevention of 
aggression and exploitation by one 
nation over another, the protection 
of national minorities, the advance¬ 
ment of all backward areas and 
people, and the pooling of the 
world's resources for the common 
good of all. On the establishment 
of such a World Federation, dis¬ 
armament would be practicable in 
all countries; national armies, 
navies, air forces would no longer 
be necessary, and a world federal 
defence force would keep the 
world peace and prevent aggres¬ 
sion. 

An independent India would 
gladly join such a World Federa¬ 
tion and cooperate on an equal 
basis with other nations in the 
solution of international problems. 
Such a Federation should be open 
to all nations who agree with its 
fundamental principles. In view 
of the War, however, the Federa¬ 
tion must inevitably, to begin 
with, be confined to the United 
Nations. The A.I.C.C. iherefore 
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The freedom of India must 
the symbol of and prelude to this 
freedom of all other Asiatic 
nations under foreign domination. 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the 
Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must 
also attain their complete fr^dom. 
It must be clearly understood that 
such of these countries as are under 
Japanese control now must not 
subsequently be placed under the 
rule or control of any other colo¬ 
nial power. While the A.I.C.C. 
must primarily be concerned with 
the independence and defence of 
India in this hour of danger, the 
Committee is of opinion Aat the 
future peace, security and ordered 
progress of the world demand a 
World Federation of free nations, 
and on no other basis can the pro¬ 
blems of the modem world be 
solved. Such a World Federation 
would ensure the freedom of its 
constituent nations, the prevention 
of aggression and exploitation by 
one nation over another, the pro¬ 
tection of national minoriti^, the 
advancement of all backward areas 
and peoples, and the pooling of 
the world's resources for the com¬ 
mon good of all. On the establish¬ 
ment of sudi a World Federation, 
disarmament would be practicable 
in aU countries; national armies, 
navies and air forces would no 
longer be necessary, and a world 
federal defence force would keep 
the world peace and prevent 
aggression. 
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people’s united will and strength 
behind it 

The freedom of India must be 
the symbol of and prelude to this 
freedom of all other Asiatic na¬ 
tions under foreign domination. 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the 
Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must 
also attain their complete freedom. 
It must be clearly understood that 
such of these countries as are 
under Japanese control now must 
not subsequently be placed under 
the rale or control of any other 
colonial power. 

While the A.I.C.C. must prima¬ 
rily be concerned with the inde¬ 
pendence and defence of India in 
this hour of danger, the Commit¬ 
tee is of opinion that the future 
peace, security and ordered pro¬ 
gress of the world demand a 
World Federation of free nations, 
and on no other basis can the pro¬ 
blems of the modem world be 
solved. Such a World Federation 
would ensure the freedom of its 
constituent nations, the prevention 
of aggression and exploitation by 
one nation over another, the pro¬ 
tection of national minorities, the 
advancement of all backward areas 
and peoples and the pooling of the 
world's resource for the common 
good of all. On the establishment 
of such a World Federation dis¬ 
armament would be practicable in 
all countries; national armies, 
navi^ and air forces would no 
longer be necessary, and a world 
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on the peoples of the Axis coun¬ 
tries, and on the peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully rea¬ 
lises, however, that despite the 
tragic and overwhelming lessons of 
the War and the perils that over¬ 
hang the world, the governments 
of few countries are yet prepared 
to take this inevitable step towards 
World Federation. 

The reactions of the British 
Government and the interested or 
misguided criticisms of the foreign 
press also make it clear that even 
the obvious demand for India’s 
independence is r^isted, though 
this has been made essentially to 
meet the present peril and to en¬ 
able India to defend herself and 
help China and Russia in their 
hour of need. The Committee is 
anxious not to embarrass in any 
way the defence of China or Rus¬ 
sia, whose freedom is precious and 
must be preserved, or to jeopardise 
the defensive capacity of the 
United Nations. But the peril 
grows both to India and these na¬ 
tions, and inaction and submission 
to a foreign administration at this 
stage is not only degrading to India 
and reducing her capacity to def¬ 
end herself and resist aggression, 
but is no answer to that growing 
peril and is no service to the peo¬ 
ples of the United Nations. 


11 

appeals to the United Nations*** 
to join together in such a Federa¬ 
tion without waiting for the*** 
war. Such a step taken now will 
have a most powerful effect***, on 
the peoples of the Axis countries, 
and on the peace to come. 

The Committee re^etfully 
realises, however, that* despite the 
tragic and overwhelming lessons of 
the War and the perils that over¬ 
hang the world, the governments 
of few countries are yet prepared 
to take this inevitable step towards 
World Federation. The reactions 
of the British Government and the 
interested and misguided criticisms 
of the foreign press also make it 
clear that even the obvious demand 
of India’s independence is resisted, 
though this has been made essen¬ 
tially to meet the present peril and 
to enable India to defend herself 
and help China and Russia in 
their hour of need. The Committee 
is anxious not to embarrass in any 
way the defence of China or Russia, 
whose freedom is precious and 
must be preserved, or to jeopardise 
the defensive capacity of the 
United Nations. But the peril 
grows both ■ to India and these 
nations, and inaction and submis¬ 
sion to a foreign and incompetent 
administration at this stage is not 
only degrading India and reducing 
her capacity to defend herself and 
resist aggression, but is no answer 


*** Tom in the original source. 
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An independent India would 
gladly join such a World Federa¬ 
tion and cooperate on an equal 
basis with other nations in the 
solution of international problems. 

Such a Federation should be 
open to all nations who agree with 
its fundamental principles. In view 
of the War, however, the Federa¬ 
tion must inevitably, to begin with, 
be confined to the United Nations. 
Such a step taken now will have a 
most powerful effect on the War, 
on the peoples of the Axis coun¬ 
tries, and on the peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully real¬ 
ises, however, that despite the 
tragic and overwhelming lessons 
of the War and the perils that over¬ 
hang the world, the governments 
of few countries are yet prepared 
to take this inevitable step to¬ 
wards World Federation. The re¬ 
actions of the British Government 
and the misguided criticisms 
of the foreign press also make it 
clear that even the obvious demand 
for India's independence is resist¬ 
ed, though this has been made 
essentially to meet the present 
peril and to enable India to defend 
herself and help China and Russia 
in their hour of need. The Com¬ 
mittee is anxious not to embarrass 
in any way the defence of China 
or Russia, whose freedom is pre¬ 
cious and must be preserved, or to 
jeopardise the defensive capacity 
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federal defence force would keep 
the world peace and prevent ag¬ 
gression. 

An independent India would 
gladly join such a World Federa¬ 
tion and cooperate on an equal 
basis with odier countries in the 
solution of international problems. 

Such a Federation should be 
open to all nations who agree with 
its fundamental principles. In view 
of the War, however, the Federa¬ 
tion must inevitably, to begin 
with, be confined to the United 
Nations. Such a step taken now 
will have a most powerful effect 
on the War, on the peoples of the 
Axis countries, and on the peace 
to come. 

The Committee regretfully real¬ 
ises, however, that despite the tra¬ 
gic and overwhelming lessons of 
the War and perils that overhang 
the world, the governments of few 
countries are yet prepared to take 
this inevitable step towards World 
Federation. The reactions of the 
British Government and the mis¬ 
guided criticism of the foreign 
press also make it clear that even 
the obvious demand for India’s 
independence is resisted, though 
this has been made essentially to 
meet the present peril and to 
enable India to defend herself and 
help China and Russia in their 
hour of need. The Committee is 
anxious not to embarrass in any 
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The earnest appeal of tiie Work¬ 
ing Committee to Gr^t Britain 
and the United Nations has so far 
met with no r^ponse, and the cri¬ 
ticisms made in many foreign quar¬ 
ters have shown an ignorance of 
India’s and the world's need, and 
sometimes even hostility to India’s 
freedom, which is significant of a 
mentality of domination and racial 
superiority which cannot be toler¬ 
ated by a proud people conscious 
of their strength and of the justice 
of their cause. 

'The A.LC.C. would yet again, 
at this last moment, in the interest 
of world freedom, renew this ap¬ 
peal to Britain and the United Na¬ 
tions. But the Committee feels 
that it is no longer justified in 
holding the nation back from en¬ 
deavouring to assert its will against 
an imperialist and authoritarian 
government which dominates over 
it and prevents it from function¬ 
ing in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Com¬ 
mittee resolves, therefore, to sanc¬ 
tion for the vindication of India’s 
inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a 
mass stni^le on nonviolent lines 
on the widest possible scale, so tifiat 
the country might utilise all the 
nonviolent strength it has gather¬ 
ed during the last twenty-two years 
of peaceful struggle. Such a strug- 
gle must inevitably be under the 
leadership of Gandhiji and the 


II 

to that growing peril and is no 
service to the peoples of the United 
Nations. The earnest appeal ad¬ 
dressed by the Working Commit¬ 
tee to Great Britain and the Unit¬ 
ed Nations has so far met with no 
response, and the criticisms made 
in many foreign quartos have 
shown an ignorance of* India’s and 
world’s need, and sometimes even 
a hostility to India’s freedom, 
which is significant of a mentality 
of domination and racial superio¬ 
rity which cannot be tolerat^ by 
a proud people conscious of their 
strength and of the justice of their 
cause. 

The A.I.C.C. would yet again, 
at this last moment, in the interest 
of world freedom, renew this ap¬ 
peal to Britain and the Unit^ 
Nations. But the Committee feels 
that it is no longer justified in 
holding the nation back from en¬ 
deavouring to assert its will against 
an imperialist and authoritarian 
government which dominates over 
it and prevents it from functioning 
in its own interest and in the inte¬ 
rest of humanity. The Committee 
resolves, therefore, to sanction, for 
the vindication of India’s inalien¬ 
able right to freedom and indepen¬ 
dence, the starting of a mass 
struggle on nonviolent lines on the 
widest possible scale, so that the 
country might utilise dl the non¬ 
violent strength it has gathered 
during the last twenty-two years of 
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of the United Nations. But the 
peril grows both to India and these 
nations, and inaction and submis- 
sion to a foreign administration at 
this stage is not only d^rading 
India and reducing her capacity to 
defend herself and resist aggres¬ 
sion, but is no answer to that 
growing peril and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations. 
The earnest appeal of the Work¬ 
ing Committee to Great Britain 
and the United Nations has so far 
met with no response, and the cri¬ 
ticisms made in many foreign quar¬ 
ters have shown an ignorance of 
India’s and the world’s need and 
sometimes even hostility to India’s 
freedom, which is significant of a 
mentality of domination and racial 
superiority which cannot be tole¬ 
rated by a proud people conscious 
of their strength and of the justice 
of their cause. 

The A.I.C.C. would yet again, 
at this last moment, in the inter¬ 
est of world freedom, renew this 
appeal to Britain and the United 
Nations. But the Committee feels 
that it is no longer justified in 
holding the nation back from en¬ 
deavouring to assert its will , against 
an imperialist and authoritarian 
government which dominates over 
it and prevents it from function¬ 
ing in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Com¬ 
mittee resolves, therefore, to sanc¬ 
tion for the vindication of India’s 


IV 

way the defence of China or 
Russia, whose freedom is precious 
and must be preserved, or to jeo¬ 
pardise the defensive capacity of 
the United Nations. But the peril 
grows both to India and liiese 
nations, and inaction and submis¬ 
sion to a foreign administration at 
this stage is not only degrading 
India and reducing her capacity to 
defend herself and r^ist aggression 
but is no answer to that growing 
peril and is no service to the peo¬ 
ples of the United Nations. The 
earnest appeal of the Working 
Committee to Great Britain and 
the United Nations has so far met 
with no response and the criti¬ 
cisms made in many foreign quar¬ 
ters have shown an ignorance of 
India’s and the world’s need, and 
sometimes even hostility to India’s 
freedom, which is significant of a 
mentality of domination and 
racial superiority which cannot be 
tolerated by a proud people cons¬ 
cious of their strength and of the 
justice of their cause. 

The A.I.C.C. would yet again, 
at this last moment, in the inter¬ 
est of world freedom, renew this 
appeal to Britain and the United 
Nations. But riie Committee feels 
that it is no longer justified in 
holding the nation back from end¬ 
eavouring to assert its will against 
an imperialist and authoritarian 
government which dominates over 
it and prevents it from functioning 
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Committee requests him to take 
the lead and guide the nation in 
the steps to be taken. 

The Committee appeals to the 
people of India to face the dan¬ 
gers and hardships that will fall to 
their lot with courage and endur¬ 
ance, and to hold together under 
the leadership of Gandhiji, and 
carry out his instructions as discip¬ 
lined soldiers of Indian freedom. 
Th^ must remember that non¬ 
violence is the basis of this move¬ 
ment. A time may come when it 
may not be possible to issue ins¬ 
tructions or for instructions to 
‘reach our people, and when no 
Congress committee can function. 
When this happens, every man and 
woman, who is participating in 
this movement must function for 
himself or herself within the four 
comers of the general instructions® 
issued. Every Indian who desires 
freedom and strives for it must be 
his own guide urging him on along 
the hard road where there is no 
resting place and which leads ulti¬ 
mately to the independence and 
deliverance of India. 


11 

peaceful struggle. Such a struggle 
must inevitably be under the 
leadership of Gandhiji and the 
Committee requ^ts him to take 
the lead and guide the nation in 
the steps to be taken. 


5. On 9 August 1942, the Congress, giving a call for a successful 6ght for freedom, 
issued the following instructions: To observe hartal on the day leaders are 
arrested; volunteers to visit towns and villages explaining the Congress message; 
processions and meetings to be organic despite bans; vakils and tmkhiars to 
leave their jobs and policemen, government and railway servants to resign from 
their services and join the struggle; students to leave their schools and colleges; 
people not to pay cfuaikidari or Union taxes; National Flags to be hoisted on 
all buddings; notWng to be done secretly but after making it known by a deda- 
ration; and to conduct the whole struggle nonviolendy. 
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inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a 
mass struggle on nonviolent lines 
on the widest possible scale, so that 
the country might utilise all the 
nonviolent strength it has gather¬ 
ed during the last twenty-two years 
of peaceful struggle. Such a strug¬ 
gle must inevitably be under the 
leadership of Gandhiji and the 
Committee requests him to take 
the lead and guide the nation in 
the steps to be taken. 

The Committee appeals to the 
people of India to face the dan¬ 
gers and hardships that will fall to 
their lot with courage and endur¬ 
ance, and to hold together under 
the leadership of Candhiji, and 
carry out his instructions as dis¬ 
ciplined soldiers of Indian free¬ 
dom, They must remember that 
nonviolence is the basis of this 
movement. A time may come 
when it may not be possible to 
issue instructions or for instruc¬ 
tions to reach our people, and 
when no Congress committees 
can function. When this hap¬ 
pens, every man and woman, who 


IV 

in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Com¬ 
mittee resolves, therefore, to sanc¬ 
tion, for the vindication of India’s 
inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a 
mass struggle on nonviolent lines 
on the widest possible scale, so 
that the country might utilize all 
the nonviolent strength it has 
gathered during the last twenty- 
two years of peaceful struggle. 
Such a struggle must inevitably be 
under the leadership of Candhiji 
and the Committee requests him 
to take the lead and guide the 
nation in the steps to be taken. 

The Committee appeals to the 
people of India to face the dan¬ 
gers and hardships that will fall to 
their lot with courage and endur¬ 
ance, and to hold together under 
the leadership of Candhiji and 
carry out his instructions as discip¬ 
lined soldiers of Indian freedom. 
They must remember that non¬ 
violence is the basis of the move¬ 
ment. A time may come when it 
may not be possible to issue ins¬ 
tructions or for instructions to 
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Lastly, whilst the A.I.C.C. has 
stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India the 
A.I.C.C. wish^ to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by em¬ 
barking on mass struggle it has no 
intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it 
comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India. 
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is participating in this movement, 
must function for himself or her¬ 
self within the four comers of the 
general instmctions issued. Every 
Indian who desires fteedom and 
strives for it must be his own 
guide urging him on along the 
hard road where there is no resting 
place and Vhich leads ultimately 
to the independence and deliver¬ 
ance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A.I.C.C. has 
stated its own view of the future 
governance under hree India the 
A.I.C.C. wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by em¬ 
barking on mass stmgg^e it has no 
intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it 
comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India. 


IV 

reach our people, and when no 
Congress committees can func¬ 
tion. When this happens every 
man and woman who is participat¬ 
ing in this movement must func¬ 
tion for himself or herself within 
the four comers of the general 
instmctions issued. Every Indian 
who desires freedom and strives for 
it must be his own guide urging 
him on along the hard road where 
there is no resting place and which 
leads ultimately to the independ¬ 
ence and deliverance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A.I.C.C. has 
stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India, the 
A.I.C.C. wishes to make it quite 
dear to all concerned that by 
embarking on a mass stmggle, it 
has no intention of gaining power 
for the Congress. The power when 
it comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India. 
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40. On 'Quit India* Resolution^ 


The conception of the resolution is not narrow nationalism, but it has 
an international background. The arguments for the resolution have 
already been sufficiently put before the public. I am sure the bona fid^ 
of the resolution have been fully understood by all friends. The reso¬ 
lution is in no sense a challenge to anyone. If the British Government 
accept the proposal it would change the positions both internal and 
international, for the better from every point of view. Th^ position of 
China would be improved. I am convinced that whatever change might 
come about in India, it must be for the better. The A.I.C.C. knows 
that Mahatma Gandhi has agreed that the British and other foreign arm¬ 
ed forces stationed in India may continue. This has been agreed to in 
order not to allow the Japanese to come in. 

I am surprised how intelligent people in England and America could 
have misunderstood the Congress stand unless, of course, they delibe¬ 
rately chose to misunderstand it.^ I have regretfully come to the con¬ 
clusion that to some extent other governments are also following the 
British line of thought towards India. Today, the British Government 
is opposed to the Indian national movement for freedom. I am con¬ 
vinced that the British Government can never really think in terms of 
advancing the cause of the freedom of India unl^s, of course, the 
entire character of the present British Government is changed. I am 
not personally concerned with such a change, but I stand for dissociat¬ 
ing myself with that government and that country. It is not for me 
to advise the British people what government they should have. 

There is a great deal of criticism in America, too, about what India 
wants. We are accused, by some newspapers, tliat we are blackmail¬ 
ing.® It is a curious charge for a people to make who themselves had 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. meeting, Bombay, 7 August 1942. From The Hindu, 

9 August 1942. The resolution was moved by Jawaharlal the same day. For 
tlie text of the resolution as passed by the A.I.C.C. on 8 August 1942 see the 
preceding item. 

2. For example, Harold Lasld stated on 13 July 1942 that the Indians should raise 
an army to fight the Japanese and that there was no reason why they would not 
attain independence after the War. Also, that Gandhi’s attitude was harmful 
not only to the Indian cause but everywhere. 

3. The Washington Post of 4 August 1942 stated that Gandhi was “continuing 
consistently to play the game of a political bladcmailer.” The New York 
Times and the Sun (New York), also attacked the Congress staiid as being 
unreasonable at a time of war crisis and hoped that good sense would 
pievaiL 
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for generations carried on a struggle for freedom. If for demanding 
freedom we are called blackmailers then surely our understanding of 
the English language has been wrong. Whatever may happen in 
Whitehall, it is not going to stop us from working for our independ¬ 
ence. We live for it and will die for it. I do not want to say any¬ 
thing at the present moment which might add to the feeling of bitter¬ 
ness that exists everywhere. I know that this War has produced great 
emotional reactions in people’s minds which is one of the worst effects 
of the War and which makes it very difficult for the people to think 
straight and not to think in terms of violent hatred. 

Nobody jn Whitehall can think straight, I suppose. There is falsity 
everywhere. You listen to the radios, London, Berlin or Tokyo. One 
does not know what is the truth. I am prepared to make many allow¬ 
ances for the emotional background in England and America. I do not 
really mind if people there get angry. But I feel sorry for the people 
in England and America who have a perverted way of looking at the 
Indian question. They are so wrong that they will certainly land them¬ 
selves in difficulty. After all, just think what would have been the 
course of history, particularly that of Britain, if she had taken right 
steps with regard to India in the last two years. If Britain had acted 
rightly, the entire history of the War would have been different. But 
in spite of perils and disasters, England has stuck to her imperialism 
and Empire.^ The fact is patent to me that the British Gk)vernment 
and, for certain, the Government of India think the Indian National 
Congress to be their enemy number one. If the Government of India 
is going to treat the people of India like this, then we also know how 
to behave with them. We have seen in the last few months an un¬ 
paralleled example of inefficiency and incompetency of this government. 
The whole system is a rotten one. I do not want to associate myself 
with the creaking, shaking machinery that the Government of India is. 
As for the so-called National War Front, there is neither the nation, 
nor the war, nor any front in it. All that this front is now doing is 
opposing the Congress. I certainly do not mind that. The whole Gov¬ 
ernment of India is built that way. The only occasion when it does 
function effectively and efficiently is when overnight it starts rounding 
up large numbers of people. One of these days some such efficient 
functioning will reappear against Congressmen! 

4. Cripps stated on 5 August 1942, 'Ve make no threats but we must assert un- 
equivooilly our duty to India, to the great minorities and the United Nations 
to preserve law and order until hostilities cease and we can then give as we 
have presumed the fullest opportunity for the attainment of self-government 
by the Indian people.” 
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It is a curious tangle that we are in. It is not going to be resolved 
by shouting or by the approaches of the British Government. May I, 
with all respect, suggest to the great people of America that they have 
all gone wrong in regard to India, China and the whole of Asia. 
Americans have looked upon India as an appendage to Britain, and 
Asia as the dependent of Europe and America. Some of them have 
thought in terms of benevolence towards these countries, but always 
with a taint of racial superiority. They have always considered them¬ 
selves, because of their inventions during this machine age, to be infi¬ 
nitely better than us and also that we are a benighted backward people. 
But the people of Asia do not propose to be treated in that manner 
any longer. Asia is the mother continent of the world, and India and 
China constitute the real mother countries of the world. What is the 
good of such people, who, simply because they have some very great 
material achievements to their credit, have forgotten or are not learn¬ 
ing the very essence and art of living? They have built and are build¬ 
ing better motor cars. This is a machine age. We will also learn to 
build machines—better machines. Americans have forgotten the magni¬ 
ficent achievements of China and India. It is China and India> with 
the experience of ages, who have learned the art of living decently even 
without the material achievements considered necessary for such living. 

I hate poverty. My grievance against the British is that they have 
made Indians miserable, poverty-stricken wrecks of humanity. We are 
now taking a step from which there will be no going back. If there 
is goodwill on the other side, then everything would be all right and the 
whole course of the War and the future of the world would be changed. 
The change would be not merely emotional but in the material sense 
also. But that is not to be. There might be some difficulty. It is 
my conviction that this resolution is the only way, the effective way, in 
which we can help China and Russia and I know how terrible the 
situation is there. Britain and America must change their whole con¬ 
ception of the War. It is no good looking at Asia as a side-show. Asia 
is the centre of the War and it is Asia Aat is going to determine the 
final result of the War. Therefore, I want to prepare today, even at 
some risk and peril, so that the final result of the War should be the 
right kind of r^ult. We must go forward even though it involves cer¬ 
tain perils. I diould like my friends, who do not agree with this reso¬ 
lution or who do not try to understand it, to respect our bom fides. 
People should realise that if there is any trouble in India, it is we who 
would suffer. If there is internal trouble or an external invasion by 
Japan, it is we who would suffer. Engpland might be distantly affected but 
we will have to die immediately. The problem of meeting aggression 
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concerns us deeply. How can I, after seeing the incompetence of 
the government trust them? Hieir whole attitude is one of retreat. 
We, however, want to be valiant fighters. It is not a narrow nationalist 
resolution. I am proud of Indian nationalism because it is broadbased 
and has an international background. 

The movement contemplated is not for merely achieving national 
ends but for achieving world freedom. The Congress is plunging into 
a stormy ocean and it would emerge either with a free India or go 
down. Unlike in the past, it is not going to be a movement for a few 
days, to be suspended and talked over. It is going to be a fight to the 
finish. The; Congress has now burnt its boats and is about to embark 
on a desperate campaign. I can never persuade myself to work with a 
government which has neither vision nor intelligence. Nor would I 
remain a passive spectator of the great happenings that are taking place 
in the world. It appears to me, perhaps, I would live in eternal oppo¬ 
sition to the Axis powers. I repudiate the suggestion that the Congr^s 
and Mahatma Gandhi are bargaining and haggling. In moments of 
excitement people are prone to say certain things, but this should not 
be dubbed as bargaining. How, by granting India’s independence, 
would the war efforts of the United Nations be hampered or how would 
chaos and anarchy follow in India? The resolution does not give out 
even one-tenth of the real feelings of the Indians towards the British 
Government. 


41. Offer of Cooperation^ 


The debate on this resolution is over and I have also had my say. 
There are just a few points which I have partly said and pardy not 
said—which I would like to say in English for the benefit of my 
friends who may not have followed me. 

What is the resolution? You have seen and read it. It is not a 
threat. It is an invitation. It is an explanation. It is an offer of co¬ 
operation. It is all that. It is not a threat but still bdiind it there is 
the obvious warning that certain consequences will follow if certain 
events do not happen. It is an offer of cooperation but of a free India 
with other free peoples. There is going to be no cooperation on any 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. meeting, Bombay, 8 August 1942. From Fik No. 
3S90/H/VI-6, Police Commissioner's Office, Maharashtra Government Records, 
and also from The Hindu, 10 August 1942. 
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Other tem^. On any other terms this resolution can only promise con¬ 
flict and struggle. Let that be cl^r. Some of our friends abroad may 
think that we are acting unwisdy. I do not blame them. They move 
in their own environment. I want them to realise what we are saying. 
We are in dead earnest about the course we are going to adopt. Let 
diere be no doubt about it. You may occasionally cheer and dap but 
the fact is that we are on the brink of a precipice and we are in dead 
•earnest about it. I think this resolution of ours is not only a resolu¬ 
tion of the All India Congress Committee but it does represent—as on 
many other occasions our resolutions have represented—the voice of 
India. I would even go a step further and say that it represents the 
•voice of the entire oppressed humanity. If, by a mirade, Britain had 
adcepted this resolution and acted according to its demands you would 
have seen such a wonderful change, not only in India but all over the 
world. It would have changed the whole nature of the War. It would 
have given it a real revolutionary background which it does not bear 
today. 

Now, remember that the essential thing about this War is that it is 
something infinitely more than a war; it is a World War. That is big 
enough; but it is bigger than that: it is a part of, and prelude to, and 
precursor of a vast revolution that is enveloping the whole world. This 
War may end or it may be carried on for some time, but no peace will 
be established, no equilibrium attained until this revolution runs its 
appointed course. Our misfortune has been that the leaders in the 
West did not realize the revolutionary significance of this War, or if they 
realized, they did not act accordingly. They are still carrying on in the 
same old way and think only in terms of more tanks and more aero¬ 
planes. Probably in their position I would have done the same thing. 
They are not thinking of the vast surge of the elemental emotion of 
humanity. Unless they do this, they can never attain success. I hope 
they will learn, but, sometimes, I fear, that they will learn it too late. 

Mr. Churchill and other Englishmen have not got over thinking in 
terms of the Anglo-Saxon race. In a recent speech Mr. Churchill visua¬ 
lised the day when the Anglo-Saxon race would march through the 
world in dignity and majesty.® This is not a pleasant picture to con¬ 
template and it is a thing not going to be tolerated % Asia at any 
rate. Let that be clear. Tliere is too much talk of majesty and dignity 


2. Addressing the joint session of the American Congress on 26 December 1941, 
Churchill said: ‘The British and American peoples will, (or their own safety 
and (or the good ■ of all, walk together side by side in qiajesty, in justice and 
in peace.” 
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of thu Anglo-Saxon race or the G^man race or the Italian, race. There 
are other races also in the world and we have had enough of such talks. 
This racial superiority can no more be tolerated. We are going to 
cooperate with the British when we think it right to do so and when 
there is a right cause; but we are not going to apt with them if we 
think that the cause is not right. At the present time^ the Allied cai^e 
is only negatively right in the sense that Germany and; Japan are worse. 
But Indian freedom would change the whole nature of the War and 
make it right positively. Even the people of Nazi Germany and those 
who are helping the Germans would feel the impact of the change. It 
would be a* turning point of the War. But they simply talk about th^ 
own problems which have no significance for us and ask us not to do 
this and that and go on in their own ruts. The people in England, 
America and elsewhere are looking at every question from the narrow 
standpoint of a soldier. And it does not matter to them how other 
people view the Indian question. India says something which we 
believe—and I honestly believe—is not only in the interest of India but 
enormously in the interest of the Allied cause provided they accept it. 
They talk about blackmailing and threaten us. I can only tell them 
that we will not be deterred from our course by any amount of threats. 
On the other hand the Westerners ought to realise that at this stage 
threats could only make the position infinitely worse and more diflScult 
for them. We have decided to take this course on which there is no 
going back. I repeat again : we shall try to remain calm. We have 
got big tasks ahead—a big task for our country, and a big task for the 
world. Whether we function as Indian National Congress or not, time 
may come when each individual will represent the Indian National 
Congress and work on his own. We must not in the excitement of 
the movement forget our high aims and objectives—high aims for India 
whose freedom we consider precious, and high aims and objectives with 
regard to the whole world. We are nationalists and we are proud of 
this fact. But we should not settle down to a narrow nationalism. We 
should always remember that we have to develop a right type of inter¬ 
nationalism, but not pseudo-internationalism of the present-day world 
or of the League of Nations. 

I beg everybody to consider this resolution in this spirit. Whether 
there are internal perils or external perils, after all, if the Japanese xeadi 
this country, you and I will suffer and not the people in London and 
Washington. You and l will have to die, face the situation, may have 
to face untold miseries and sufferings—we will have to face all that. 
People talk to us from Washington, New York and various other places. 
You know what Japan is. We know what subjection is and . we-know 
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it better than Americans and Englishmen. We have had it for about 
two hundred years. We have come to the decision that it is better to 
throw off the fetters into the fire and come out as a free nation than 
be reduced to ashes. 

We are prepared to pay any price for unity except the price of inde* 
pendence. What obstructions have not been placed in our path which 
have had no relation to the real issue? I can talk and negotiate with 
anybody who recognises the need for democratic freedom for India, but 
1 cannot negotiate with anyone who refuses to recognise the funda¬ 
mental issue>-the freedom of India. I was told during the Cripps 
negotiations that a certain leader insisted on behalf of Muslims tiiat 
the Viceroy's power of veto should not be removed or in any way 
qualified. If any section wants that the British Viceroy should exercise 
his veto power against the decisions of his Indian cabinet, it means 
clearly that that section is against the freedom of India. I do not want 
to injure anyone’s feelings especially at a time when we are about to 
launch a great struggle for freedom. I tried, for one whole year, to 
find out what the League wanted, but I was unable to understand what 
they wanted.® 

I have not been able to find a parallel to such a situation in the 
history of the world. I have not come across anywhere else such a 
situation except in the land of Hitler. The Sudeten crisis bears simi¬ 
larity to the situation here. For purposes of negotiations we were not 
allowed to select our own representatives. We are told that we can¬ 
not send Muslims to represent the Congress. This is an insult to our 
great organization and to our revered President. We were prepared to 
stake everything consistent with our dignity and self-respect for finding 
a satisfactory settlement. Whenever we knocked at the doors we 
found them bolted, and we knocked ourselves against a wall. Are we 
beggars to be treated like this? Are we going to be so dishonourable 
as to sacrifice the mansion of Indian freedom which we want to build? 
Are we going to be kicked about by men who have made no sacrifice 
for the freedom of India and who can never think in terms of freedom 
at all? 


L On 7 August 1942, Jinnah stated that the "fantastic" Congress demand for the 
immediate establishment of a national government could not be accepted by 
the Muslims, as it would mean the ruling out of their demand for Pakistan, 
and imfdy theii submission "to a Hindu Raj as a national sub-group.” No intd- 
ligent man couk! believe in the sincerity of the statement by individual Con¬ 
gress leaders that the Government of India might be handed over to the 
Muslim League, but if this were done he was sure that non-Muslims would 
be treated well. 
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Our conscience is clear. We have done everything that is humanly 
possible for arriving at a settlement The Muslim masses are not re¬ 
actionary. We have made strenuous and sincere attempts to resolve 
the communal issue, but all our attempts have either been sabotaged 
or frustrated. The chief difficulty is that the problem is more political 
than communal. 
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1. Cable to Madame Chiang Kai-shek^ 


Allahabad 

15-12-41 

Greetings and regards to you and Generalissimo and all good wishes 
for China’s cause which is equally ours. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


2. ToS. K. Datta^ 


Bardoli 
December 24, 1941 

My dear Dr. Datta, 

It is a pleasure to have a few lines from you after this long interval.^ 
It is true that my mind is very much occupied with the changes that 
are taking place and it seems to me that few people realise the big 
nature of these changes. Most of us find it difficult to get out of the 
mental ruts in which we have got caught. 

During my stay in prison I received a letter from Chiang Kai-shek 
and three letters from Madame Chiang.® They were very friendly 
letters indeed and I appreciated them greatly. More and more I think 
of India and China pulling together in future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 17 December 1941, he welcomed Jawaharlal’s release from prison 
and enquired about his correspondence with friends at Chungking. 

3. See Elected Works, Vol. 11, pp. 516, 519-520. 
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3. Cabl« to Madame Chiang Kai*shek^ 


Allahabad 
20 January, 1942 

Just received your message® on return home. I am grateful for kind 
enquiry and highly value friendship of Generalissimo and yourself and 
think often of you both and of your fine leadership in the great and 
common cause. I am quite well. Greetings and good wishes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In her telegram of 12 January 1942, she sent her good wishes to Jawaharlal. 


4. Goodwill Message to China' 


India and China—how thousands of pictures of past ages crowd into 
our minds when we think of them and their contacts and cultures. 
Each has played a great part in that past. Each has to play a greater 
part in the future. And both have to cooperate together for their own 
and the world’s good. All good wishes to China. 

1. Bombay, 5 February 1942. Message to Indo-China Goodwill Number of the 
. Blitz, issued on 7 February 1942. 


5. On the Visit of Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek' 


Question : Would you like to comment on your meeting with 
Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was very happy to meet Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. I hope to meet the Marshal again 
today and have a further talk. 

1. Interview to the press, New Delhi, 10 February 1942. From The Hindustan 
Times, 11 February 1942. This interview took place soon after Jawaharlal 
met Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek on 10 February 1942. 
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Q: Did you discuss the Indian problem with the Marshal? 

JN: Certainly, we discussed India. After all I am India. In fact, 
we discussed many things including India and China. 

Q; Had the Marshal anything to say about Congress policy to¬ 
wards the war effort? 

JN : You do not expect the Marshal to advise us about Congress 
policies and what we should do. 

Q : What is the Congress policy today with regard to China? 

JN : The Xllongress policy is this : if we could help the Chinese in 
their war of independence against Japan by keeping open the Burma 
Road, we would certainly do it. But as matters stand now, we cannot 
do much. The Congress attitude to the Chinese struggle for inde¬ 
pendence remains unchanged. We had sent money and a medical 
mission to China^ as a token of our sympathy and we are prepared to 
do the same. Beyond that we cannot go. 

Q : What do you think about China's capacity to resist? 

JN : Although Chinese difficulties are increasing, I have every hope 
that Chinese resistance will also increase. I agree with the remark of 
a Chinese staff officer—“China will be completely free in six months.” 

Q : Will the Marshal meet Mahatma Gandhi? 

JN : Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have expressed their desire 
to see Mahatma Gandhi. But there is no question of Mahatma 
Gandhi coming to Delhi. I do not know exactly where they would 
meet. It may be Allahabad or somewhere in between Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 8, p. 641. 


6. Tribute to Chiang Kai-shak^ 


I have come to Delhi after a long interval not for Congress or political 
work but to meet Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. I must 

1. Speech at Gandhi Grounds, Delhi, 11 February 1942. From The Hindustan 
Times, 12 February 1942, and also from Home Department Political (Internal) 
Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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say Delhi is honoured by their visit. The Generalissimo has made a 
tremendous mark on the history of our times, which none can deny. 
During my visit to China, two and a half years ago, I had the honour 
of meeting the Generalissimo and his wife. The Generalissimo’s perso¬ 
nality made a deep impact on my thoughts and actions. He is not only 
a great general but a great leader who has suceessfully unified China 
and made his people stand firm as a rock against Japanese aggression. 
He is not only a great Chinese but a great Asiatic and a world figure. 
He is one of the topmost leaders of the world. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek is full of vitality and charm. She is a 
star of hope for the Chinese people who can never forget the inspira¬ 
tion they receive from her personality. We are sorry that our welcome 
to our Chinese guests eannot be more than just expressing our senti¬ 
ments in our feeble words. Due to eertain difficulties we have not 
been able to arrange a publie reception. 

The visit of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has brought nearer to each 
other the two great nations of the world whose populations, put to¬ 
gether, constitute about one half of the world. The Chinese have faced 
great trials and their struggle has great lessons for us in India. One 
lesson we can learn from them is, never to falter whatever be the odds 
against us. I hope that the Chinese leaders' visit to India will create 
a bond of friendship between the two great countries with two great 
ancient cultures, which has been one of my cherished dreams for a long 
time. The Chinese people have deep sympathy for the Indian cause. 
We will march together not only for the benefit of our own countries 
but for the whole world. A federation of India, China, Iraq, Iran and 
other countries, with its object to attain independence, will go a long 
way in ensuring world peace. 

Some people are speculating that there might be a change in the 
policy of the Congress towards the War because of the visit of the 
Generalissimo. There is no truth in these rumours. Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek has come to India as one of the leaders of Asia and the world. 
He is very keen to understand the Indian question. We are trying 
our best to make him understand our position and we ouKelves want 
to understand and appreciate his position. We did discuss the Indian 
problem. The Marshal is here in India for a few days. The relation¬ 
ship of China and India is centuries old. It is absurd to sugg^t that 
the Marshal has come to India to interfere in our afiain. 

Whatever decisions are taken in this country they are not taken hur¬ 
riedly. They are the result of our experience and mature deliberations. 
The Working Committee has a heavy responsibility because it repre¬ 
sents the fates of the millions of Indians. The decision taken by it 
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stands today. There may be difficulties in arriving at a decision. This 
War has engaged the whole, world and no one can escape the impend¬ 
ing revolution. We may not be able to predict what will happen to¬ 
morrow but we cannot escape the revolution. 

The old world is crumbling before our eyes. Its revival is an impos¬ 
sibility. It is possible that our lot may become worse at least for some 
time in the new world as the path of revolution is a path of turmoil. 
There is the example of China before us. After wading through the 
river of blood for full five years, China has created a new world for 
itself. Its ancient cities were destroyed. China had to pay a heavy 
cost, the tfiought of which will make many of us shudder. But we will 
also have to pay the same price. Slogans will not create inquilab for 
us. Revolution will and must come. The old order has to perish for 
the new one to be created. We should not get panicky over it. 

Our policy and line of action are the same as before. The Bardoli 
resolution merely reiterated our old policy. And there is no difference 
of opinion between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress as newspapers 
make it out to be. The Congress has created a sense of discipline 
and intellectual integrity which has taught us to exercise our free judge¬ 
ment properly rather than follow the leader blindly. It is a question 
of millions of Indians reaching a goal and not merely of a few people 
achieving something for themselves. There is no reason to be surpris¬ 
ed over the differences in the Working Committee. What is more 
essential is acting unitedly, and that unity in action we have been able 
to demonstrate. The Working Committee’s decision was unanimously 
supported by the A.I.C.C. Those who opposed it earlier also accepted 
the operative part of the resolution. 

We want freedom for our country and we shall not bow to any 
power. We want neither the Japanese nor the Germans to come, nor 
the British to stay. If the British had entrusted the administration of 
the country to the elected representatives of the people we perhaps 
would have prepared oureelves to meet the impending aggression. But 
the shortsighted policy of the British has only made us helpless. 

We should be ready to face any situation without caring for the odds 
against us. When the time comes we should be ready to accept the 
responsibility for the government of the country. In order to develop 
the country many steps have to be undertaken. But we are aware of 
the negative attitude of the British Government towards industrialisa¬ 
tion. Their policy today is not only devoid of any imagination but is 
also suicidal from the government's point of view. 

We have also to face the danger of aerial bombing. People should 
not be nervous. The A.R.P. measures of the government are inadequate 
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and most of the officials have never experienced any bombing 
though our Chinese friends experience bombing regularly. I am not 
against A.R.P. measures of the government but I want to emphasise 
that you should supplement these measures by other suitable devices 
and organise yourselves efficiently. 

The War may lead to economic hardships. We should learn from 
the Chinese how to develop self-sufficiency in food, clotiiing and other 
necessities of life. The War is approaching fast but you should not get 
nervous. Instead, you should organise yourselves in order to perform 
your duties efficiently. 

I am grieved to inform you of the sudden deatli of our oldest 
worker Jamnalal Bajaj. I was stunned and refused to believe the news 
till it was confirmed by a telegram. His death is a rude shock to all 
of us and it is proper that we should pass a condolence resolution. 


7. To Chlang Kai-shek^ 


Delhi 

February 13, 1942 

I have received the following telegraphic message from Mahatma 
Gandhi from Wardha for you and I have been asked by him to convey 
it to you: 

It has caused me greatest grief to learn that you and your partner 
cannot visit Sevagram® where my wife and the little settiement 
were looking forward to receiving you whilst you were on Indian 
soil but I understand from Pandit Nehru that it could not be. 
I must be satisfied with being in spirit with you. All my good 
wishes for yourselves and your coun^ follow you. 

Mahatma Gandhi has also sent a letter for you by a special messen¬ 
ger® from Wardha. I enclose this letter. 

It has been a high privilege for me to meet you again and to have 
the advantage of discussing with you various matters of importance 
relating to our respective countries. Your visit and Madame Chiang's 

Con^pondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Chiang Kai-shek had to cancel his visit to Wardha because the British autho¬ 
rities were against it. 

3. Ram Manohar Lohia. 
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to India has been a very great event for all of us, an event which may 
well have historic consequences. Our regret has been that we could not 
take full advantage of that visit, both in offering you on behalf of our 
National Congress organisation and our people that welcome which 
filled our minds and hearts, and also to enable you to see, as far as 
was possible within a few days, the real India. 

But unfortunately circumstances have been too strong for us. It is a 
matter of still deeper sorrow to me that it has not been possible for our 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, to meet you. No one could have explained 
to you our present position in India better than he could have done, 
and your Association with him bringing knowledge and friendship be¬ 
tween two great men of Asia and Ae world would have been of far- 
reaching consequence to our respective countries. 

May I thank you for all the friendship and courtesy that you have 
been good enough to show to us in such abundant measure. I cannot 
tell you how much we treasure your friendship and that of Madame. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. India's Aid to China' 


Question: What were the reasons which compelled Mahatma 
Gandhi to refuse a meeting with Marshal Chiang Kai-shek? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is entirely untrue that Mahatma Gandhi refused 
to see the Marshal. I had a telephone conversation with Mahatma 
Gandhi and he told me that he had sent a telegram to the Generalis¬ 
simo which he must have received after his return from Peshawar. In 
that telegram Mahatma Gandhi expressed his deep regret at not being 
able to see the Marshal during his visit. The Mahatma said that he 
and Kasturba had hoped to welcome him and the Madame in their 
little settlement at Sevagram, so that they might see its working and 
observe the real background of their work. If that was not possible, 
Gandhiji was prepared to go to any place on Indian soil to meet the 
Marshal and the Madame. However, because of circumstances beyond 
his control he was sorry that he would have to forego this opportunity. 

1. Interview to the press. New Delhi, 15 February 1942. From The Hinduatan 
Times and National Herdd, 16 February 1942. 
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He had sent the visitors his very best wishes for China and his Chinese 
friends. Mahatma Gandhi is also sending a letter to the Marshal. 

Keen as the Marshal was on meeting Mahatma Gandhi, the Marshal 
also felt that he should not ask Mahatma Gandhi to come to see him 
as per Chinese custom. In a sense, the Marshal is a guest here, and 
Mahatma Gandhi is to that extent his host as all Indians are. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese custom, it is for the guest to go to the host and 
not for the host to go to the guest. The Mahatma is also the older 
of the two and it is not right for the younger man to ask the elder to 
come and see him. Taking everything into consideration, therefore, 
the Marshal decided it would not be proper for him 'to ask the 
Mahatma to go anywhere at all to meet him. 

To my knowledge, no official invitation was extended to Mahatma 
Gandhi, and no such invitation had in fact been sent to me. 

Q: There are reports that the Viceroy sent invitations to meet the 
Marshal, to Mr. Jinnah^ and many princes but not to others like 
Mahatma Gandhi or you. Do you want to comment? 

JN: The explanation probably is that as it was clear that the Marshal 
would like to see the people from one camp, the official side felt that 
he should see people from other camps. 

Q: What is the Congress policy with regard to China? 

JN: It is the same as before—one of complete sympathy and support. 
As regards actual help, the Congress can only make a gesture of aid, 
as it had done when a medical unit was sent out some time ago. More, 
the Congress, as it is constituted, cannot do. 

People in India can function for any such cause only through an 
Indian agency and under Indian control. The present ways open to 
them do not allow their collaborating with the Chinese but only with 
the British people in India, and thereby they can indirectly and dis¬ 
tantly collaborate with the Chinese. There can be no direct collabo¬ 
ration. 

Indian sympathy for China took shape long before the recent war 
situation developed. That was partly due to the enlightened foreign 
policy of the Congress which applied to all countries. India certainly 
felt particularly attracted towards China owing to past connections and 


2. On 10 February 1942, the Viceroy sent an invitation to Jinnah to meet 
Chiang Kai-shek. 
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contacts and, maybe, a certain similarity of psychological outlooks. So 
far as China is concerned, a very big change took place there owing to 
the Sino-Japanese War when the Chinese people were driven inwards 
into their hinterland, as a result of which they ceased to think so much 
as before of their big ports, through which they had had contacts with 
the outer world. They were forced to think more and more of their 
western doors and windows and of India. 

The Chinese people have been feeling more friendly towards India 
not only for the immediate purposes of the war but for the future 
generally. 

The Con|;ress reply to the Chinese appeal is, 'We shall very gladly 
help you but our hands are tied’. 

Q: Has this view been conveyed to the Marshal and will the 
Marshal do anything to untie our hands? 

JN: It is natural for him to hope that the deadlock would be removed. 
What he will convey to the British Government is more than I can 
say. He is the head of a state and it is difficult for him to interfere 
in the affairs of another state. 

There is a general sympathy in China for the cause of Indian free¬ 
dom. Tlie Marshal himself had expressed his sympathy when he met 
me at Chungking. The Chinese authorities had in fact requested him 
to put them in touch with Indian industrialists for supplies and sug¬ 
gested that a group of industrialists should go to China. For this pur¬ 
pose, I called a conference of industrialists in Bombay, but owing to 
war-time demands in the country, they were not in a position to do 
much for meeting outside requirements. 

Q: Do you not think that in the present War, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
nonviolence is a passive answer for defence? 

JN: The distinction between the European conception of pacifism and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s idea is, that while the former is a negative, passive 
thing, Mahatma Gandhi’s conception is an active, dynamic thing. 
Under no circumstances are we going to submit or surrender to any 
foreign aggression, Japanese or German. Mahatma Gandhi would like 
to meet aggression in his own way, but would certainly meet it, not 
submit to it. That is the point. Others would meet it in the more 
normal way, as at present people meet aggressions. That is a question 
which, when it arises, the Congress will have to decide. How to meet 
aggression or help in the War involves several issues. In so far as 
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actual military resistance is concerned Mahatma Gandhi prefers his own 
method. I cannot say what, under particular circumstances, he would 
advise. He is in spite of his adherence to principles adaptable and he 
allows others, too, to adapt themselves to particular circumstances. For 
instance, it is possible a position may arise in . India when effective 
military resistance which presumably will take place beyond her fron¬ 
tiers proves ineffective; the question would arise what should be done 
inside her frontiers. In the military sense, it is a difficult position and 
it may be that, from a purely practical consideration apart from paci¬ 
fism, Mahatma Gandhi’s method is considered the best alternative. 
That is a possibility, because under no circumstances are ‘we prepared 
to accept the fate of France. 

Q: In an event of Japanese aggression, what would be the reaction 
of the Congress to the British war efforts? Will it be one of non¬ 
embarrassment? 

JN: In the complex situation created by the present War, our sympathy 
naturally went to a certain cause and a certain group. That was one 
reason for our attitude of non-embarrassment in our dealings with the 
British, but no such question can arise in the case of Japanese aggres¬ 
sion. We will have to create a spirit of resistance and noncooperation 
—resistance in the first instance by individuals without caring for conse¬ 
quences, whidi will raise the tone of the people and create conditions 
making the position of the invader fairly difficult. The fact 
is that other countries have not thought of resistance in that way, but 
the people of India, having been trained in that way, can adopt it, as 
there is no other satisfactory way. 

Q: In what respects can a National Government help the people 
in fighting aggression as compared with the present government? 

JN: The present structure of the government is totally incapable of 
really conducting any big thing, especially a war, effectively or suitably. 

It is quite impossible for the present government to create the psy¬ 
chology, the morale, the mass enthusiasm necessary for a total war, for 
a mass war effort, or for industrial production. Rather it is the reverse. 
The present government creates a kind of passive mass opposition. 
The first essential factor to create mass enthusiasm is to get rid of Aat 
feeling of hostility which is a legacy of generations, more specially of 
recent years. 
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I cannot conceive of any other government being so incompetent. 
The present government’s extraordinary lack of competence can be 
deduced from the attitude of noncooperation adopted by them in the 
matter of the development of such industries as automobile, aeroplane 
and shipbuilding. It is patent throughout that even in this severe trial 
of war, they are thinking of not developing any industry which may 
conflict with British industry now or after the War. 

When I was in prison all papers relating to the National Planning 
Committee, of which I am the President, were prevented from reaching 
me. I got all other papers but not these. There were plenty of reports 
from different sub-committees of the National Planning Committee, 
which I could have dealt with in prison but none was permitted to 
reach me. No wonder, not only Congressmen but even those people, 
who have nothing to do with the Congress, and scientists, who could 
be engaged in helping in the research work essential for war purposes, 
are fed up. 

Furthermore, the government is creating new vested interests, chiefly 
foreign. It was bad enough to have had to deal with the old vested 
interests. The least one could expect was that it would not create new 
ones. For instance, the handing over to a big Calcutta firm of the 
sulphur deposits recently discovered in Baluchistan. Even if it were 
an Indian firm I would object, because it is for the state to control 
such national resources. 

Q: Will the closing of the Burma Road cripple Chinese 
resistance? 

JN: The dosing of the Burma Road will not cripple Chinese resist¬ 
ance. Even apart from a new road being made to link China with 
Assam, China has developed her own war production. This develop¬ 
ment is a most fascinating thing, particularly the development of the 
Chinese industrial cooperatives. These cooperatives have not only been 
organised for war purposes but are laying the foundation of a real peo¬ 
ple’s democracy in China which is in tune with the Chinese genius. 

Q: How are these cooperatives working in China? 

JN: A request was made to”me when I was in Chungking for old 
used motor tyres from India. Further inquiries showed that these were 
intended for handcarts to be pushed with essential supplies over 700 
miles of load. At first sight it would not strike as a quick or effident 
method of transport, but the plan really was that people from each 
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village along the road would push the carts ten miles and then come 
Iwck to their village. With China's enormous manpower, this imme¬ 
diately became an amazingly efficient and simple method which is 
analogous to the khadi programme of the Congress. 

One of the programmes of the Congress to meet the war contingen¬ 
cies is to make groups of villages self-sufficient in regard to the neces¬ 
saries of life, by encouraging food crops as against commercial crops. 


9. Imperialism and China^ 


I have come to Calcutta after a long time; last time I came here it was 
on my way to Chungking. My present visit is not a usual one to meet 
friends and comrades but to be with Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek who have come to Calcutta. I wanted to be of any service to 
them as long as they were on Indian soil. 

Unfortunately, their visit to India has taken place in such circums¬ 
tances that we have not even been able to arrange for a public recep¬ 
tion. Many of iis had been looking forward to their visit, which is a 
great honour to us, but many of you may not be able to see them 
from a distance. We wanted to honour them and through them 
China, which they have magnificently led. Nevertheless their visit has 
been a great honour to us and has been a historic visit, for it marks a 
new epoch in the relations between India and China. 

For long, I have dreamt of India and China marching together in the 
present and in the future. I went to Chungking with that hope. There 
I found that the Chinese leaders were also very keen to develop rela¬ 
tions between India and China. I rejoiced and I was happy because 
I saw the future, the future in which India and China would march 
ahead hand in hand. I am convinced that there can be no peace or 
solution of the world's problems unless the problems of India and China 
are resolved. I think this for many reasons, but primarily because India 
and China together comprise nearly one half of the total population of 
the world. It is absurd to imagine that the world's problems, political 
or economic, can be solved without solving the problems of India and 
China. The fight China is putting up is a part of the great fight that 
is going on in the world for democracy and freedom. 

1. Speech at Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, 20 February 1942. From The Hin¬ 
dustan Times, 22 February 1942, and also from Home Department Political 
(Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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When Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek came bere^ I was very 
happy despite the fact that we were not able to give them a public 
reception. I am happy that they came and met some of our leaders, 
met some of our people and had a glimpse of India. 

The Generalissimo is a very remarkable man. He has proved him¬ 
self to be a successful leader of the people and a successful general 
and captain in war. He is one of the very few leaders who stand out 
prominently in the world today. Today if you visit China you will 
find that every Chinese citizen accepts the greatness of Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek. It is by accepting the greatness of his leadership that the 
unity of China has been brought about. They now look up to him for 
leading them to victory and building up a new China. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who is his consort, is not only his partner 
in his life’s journey but has been a fellow-warrior with him, standing 
side by side with him in China's battle for freedom. She has inspired 
the women of China, the youth and men of China, and has become 
a symbol of China’s invincibility and her magnificent spirit of resist¬ 
ance. It has been an honour to have them here in your city. Those 
who have been fortunate to meet them can never forget them or their 
cause. 'They will always inspire the two great nations not only in the 
present but also in the future to improve the relations between India 
and China. 

The fundamental need for Indians today is to get rid of the com¬ 
plexes of uncertainty and fear. Many enthusiastic young men are 
shouting slogans. I myself shouted slogans in the past and will shout 
in the future. But these slogans are superficial today and cannot play 
any important part. Today the only appropriate slogan is a bomb ex¬ 
plosion, the sound of which drowns all other slogans. How will you 
meet that slogan—that is the problem. If you think that you will be 
able to face the great happenings by shouting slogans, then I am afraid 
the work cannot be accomplished. 

Look at the world. What is it like? What is happening? Great 
empires are crumbling before our eyes, huge governmental structures 
are falling. No one knows when this War will end and what will be 
its outcome. We cannot escape that, no one is going to escape from 
it. What can we do under these circumstances? Are we brave and 
united enough to face all the consequences of this terrible catastrophe? 

Some people think that because Japan and Germany are against 
Britain, they deserve our sympathy. We have always said that we will 
always oppose British imperialism or any other imperialism and fascism 
and Nazism. Therefore do not err by asking an outsider to help you 
in fighting the enemy. Therein lies the danger, therein lies the peril. 
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and if anyone of us thinks that way he can only be said to be suffer¬ 
ing from slavish mentality. We shall not bow to any outsider or seek 
his help. We shall face all our problems ourselves as men. 

My dear friends, a long time ago we decided to free our country. We 
have embarked on a ship in which we have travelled through the peri¬ 
lous seas for many years. We have to travel through stormier seas 
in the future. It is possible that many of us will suffer, and we may 
even perish and sink. But whatever dangers may come we shall face 
them as men. Let us be brave at heart, let us take courage from 
the examples of our Chinese brothers and sisters and face any aggres¬ 
sion and any aggressor who dares to think of subjecting In’dia. Let us 
build up strength, forget petty differences, and work for the Congress 
programme. We have to face the future and we shall face it what¬ 
ever the consequences might be. 


10. Visit of Chinose Leadors to Indla^ 


The visit of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang to 
India has created a deep impression on the Indian people who have 
regretted that opportunities of giving them a popular welcome were not 
available. In recent years India has turned more towards China and 
thought of ancient contacts and cultural and commercial relations be¬ 
tween the two countries through thousands of years. The Generalis¬ 
simo pointed out the remarkable fact that throughout this long period 
there was absence of aggression on either side inspite of a common land 
frontier of three thousand kilometres. Ever since Japanese aggression 
began in Manchuria, India condemned it and expressed warm sympathy 
with China. 

The Sino-Japanese War resulted in opening land routes between India, 
Burma and China. Apart from material advantages of these routes 
they have had powerful psychological effect on both countries. China, 
cut off from her eastern and southern parts, looked west towards Asia 
and more especially towards India. When I visited China two and a 
half years ago I was met everywhere with the desire for closer contacts 
with India. 

1. Statement to the News ChronteZe (London), Allahabad, 28 Februaiy 1942. Only 
some extracts of this statement were print^ in the News Chronit^ of 4 Match 
1942. We are giving the full statement from the J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek came to us as a living symbol of the 
magnificent r^istance of China against Japan. He came also as a 
symbol of not only past friendship but of present and future comrade' 
ship. It seems almost as if destiny itself were bringing India and China 
together again and I can hardly <x>nceive of a future in which these 
two great and ancient countries, so unlike and yet so fundamentally 
like each other, will not cooperate for their mutual and the world’s 
good. Many people in India think in terms of a larger federation of 
which China and India will be members. 

Our full sympathies are with the Chinese people and we would wel¬ 
come all help to flow to them. Our admiration for their heroic resist¬ 
ance is however tempered with regret at our present inability to be of 
much service to them. Perhaps if we had had a chance and had to 
defend our freedom we could also have galvanized our people as Chinese 
have done. But there must be deliverance and present freedom to 
defend if masses are to be moved. Intellectual arguments or fear of 
worse consequences do not aflPect people who are weary of their present 
lot and passionately resent it. We have seen what has happened in 
Malaya and parts of Burma. Indian people are politically more 
advanced and cannot therefore be affected so much by interested pro¬ 
paganda from Axis countries which flows daily in the Hindustani broad¬ 
casts from Tokyo, Bangkok, Berlin and Rome. We know we have to 
resist all aggressors by best means and methods at our disposal and can¬ 
not submit to any domination. 

This War is likely to be a long one and what happens in India will 
make vital diflFerence to it as well as to the future that will emerge out 
of it. In that future free India and free China will pull together and 
no world arrangement which fails to settle their problems is going to 
endure. Asia is going to play a big part in the years to come. 


11. China Brought Nearer^ 


The sudden developments in the war situation have brought China 
nearer to us and many who had not given a thought to India’s external 
relations are now forced by circumstances to think of them. War in¬ 
evitably fills our minds and will do so as it shakes and breaks up the 

1., Message to The Hindu on the occasion of China Day, New Delhi, 6 March 
1942. The Hindu, 7 March 1942. 
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world we knew. But India and China will survive, as they have sur¬ 
vived so much in the past, and the question of their relations to eadi 
other will be with us. That question has already been answered. For 
destiny itself seems intent on throwing them together. During the last 
decade almost unconsciously we have been drawn towards each other 
and now the visit of Generalissimo Ghiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang has quickened the process. 

This visit came strangely and unexpectedly, but the new bonds be¬ 
tween Ghina and India will remain. The Generalissimo expressed 
repeatedly his wish that cultural and other contacts between the two 
countries should be developed. There are many ways of doing so even 
during the crisis of war. One of the ways he suggested was the ex¬ 
change of professors and scholars between Indian and Chinese univer¬ 
sities and I would recommend this especially to our universities and I 
shall gladly help in putting them in touch with responsible authorities 
in China. 

Let us face the reality of today—the reality of war, of death and 
destruction and possible invasion. We cannot and must not get away 
from reality. Whatever happens, let us face it as men. 

But behind and ahead of that reality of today lie the realities of 
yesterday and tomorrow. Both China and India have experience of 
long yesterdays of our past history and in our subconscious selves we 
carry the memories of hundreds of generations with all that they have 
to teach, of joy and sorrow, of strength and weakness, of wisdom and 
folly. Our waters run deep. We are not froth and foam on the sur¬ 
face, which vanish w'hen strong winds blow. So we shall pass from the 
ever-changing reality of today to the reality of tomorrow, when we 
shall hold our own again, not subject to the whims of others. In that 
reality to come, India and Ghina will hold together. 

Meanwhile let us be calm in the midst of storm. Let us hold to our 
purpose and not bow our heads before insolent might, in whatever guise 
it may come, old or new. Let us acquit ourselves like men. 


12. Indla-China Friendship^ 


Many years ago I thought and dreamt of China and India coming closer 
to one another, meeting again after a long separation and cooperating 

1. Broadcast on China Day, New Delhi, 7 March 1942. The Hmdttstan Times, 
8 March 1942. 
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to their mutual advantage. When fate and circumstance sent me to 
China two and a half years ago, that dream became more vivid and 
my mind was filled with the days of long ago when pilgrims and travel¬ 
lers crossed the oceans and mountains between China and India in search 
of the rich cultural inheritance which each country possessed. I saw myself 
in the long line of those pilgrims journeying to the haven of my desire. 
The recent visit of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang seemed to bring that dream very near to realization. We had 
in our midst the very symbols of China and they came to us bringing 
goodwill for India and her people, and their ardent desire for closer 
bonds with Our country. They brought China very near to us and their 
presence itself was an inspiration. Rocklike they had stood in the 
midst of peril and disaster and never flinched, and out of misfortune 
itself they had plucked the fine flower of youth and hope and strength. 
The Generalissimo was the symbol of China’s freedom and unity and 
the determination which never wavers; the radiant lady who came with 
him and who was his partner in life’s journey showed us how graciously 
womanhood can face even the storm of war when the cause of freedom 
beckons. Together with millions of their countrymen and country¬ 
women they had played the game of life and death and thrown them¬ 
selves in that brave adventure which had transformed China and asto¬ 
nished the world. 

And so the dream came very near to me and took shape, and I saw 
the future filled with hope because China and India were friends and 
comrades in the great adventure of man. The countries of Europe 
were small and stuffy, the history of Europe, in spite of its brilliant 
periods, was a mere episode in man’s story. But India and China look¬ 
ed back to thousands of years and, drawing strength from their rich 
heritage, had survived the shocks and catastrophies that might otherwise 
have overwhelmed them. They will survive the perils and dangers of 
today also and, I have no doubt, will forge new bonds which will 
keep them linked together in friendship and comradeship. May good 
fortune attend China in the present and in the future and the victory 
she has richly deserved be hers in full measure. 
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13. W« Shall Kaap FaKh^ 


To llie Chinese people I repeat that we shall keep faitii with them 
whatever happens. We shall do so not only because China's freedom 
is very precious to us but also because with it is intertwined the free¬ 
dom of India. With China unfree» our own freedom will be endan¬ 
gered and worth little purchase. Whatever we do now, constrained by 
circumstance, is aimed at the achievement of India's independence so 
that we may fight with all our strength and will against the a^essor 
in India and China. Free India can do so effectively; not so subject 
India with all her great strength chained up. So in this time of danger 
and peril we renew our faitii in China. We believe that this great 
War is a mighty revolution which will only succeed on the basis of 
freedom for all peoples. Without Indian freedom now, it will fail of 
its purpose and lead us all into blind and dangerous alleys. This is 
the reason why India's freedom becomes an urgent and immediate 
necessity and cannot be postponed to the hereafter. The very peril 
that surrounds us all (^Is for it. 

To the people of China and their great leaders. Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shdc, I send greetings and pay homage to the 
heroism which has shone like a bright star during the past five y^rs of 
war and infinite suffering. 


1. Message to the people of China, Bombay, 8 August 1942, The Free Press 
Joumd, 25 October 1942. 
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1. To Mrs. B.L. Rallis Ram^ 


Allahabad 
December 12, 1941 


Dear Mrs. Rallia Ram, 

Thank you for your letter and your good wishes. I am afraid there is 
no chance of my going to the Punjab. I have other and more import¬ 
ant work to do. I am not likely to achieve any wonderful result by 
paying a brief visit to the Punjab. It is unfortunate to have party dif- 
ferences^ but such things happen elsewhere and we need not be fright- 
raed too much by them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ja^^harlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In October-November 1941, a section of the Punjab Congressmen led by 
Shri Ram Sharma and Gopi Chand Bhargava considered the need for the 
Congress to enter the assemblies. 


2. To Sri Prakasa* 


Allahabad 
January 5, 1942 


My dear Prakasa, 

I hope you are coming here on the 8th for our Council meeting.* It 
is important that we should discuss the new situation that has arisen 
before we go to the A.I.C.C. There are many elements of confusion, 
and I might be able to throw some light on the Bardoli proceedings. 
We ought to be prepared for possible developments as otherwise they 
will come as a surprise. 

You must have seen that Gandhiji has agreed to spend an atra day 
in Benares and will meet a number of Congress workers from the pro¬ 
vince there on the 22nd. I suppose the Benares Congress Committee 
is makin g arrangements for this. As to who should be invited to this 
meeting, we shall consider on the 8th. 

1. JJ4. Correspondence, N.M.MX. 

2. The Executive CouncQ of the UT.P.C.C. met at Allahabad on 8-9 January 
1942. 
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It is possible that I might accompany Gandhiji from Wardha to 
Benares aftor the A.I.C.C. Probably we shall reach Benares on the 
morning of the 21st. May I stay with you then? You are likely to be 
full up. It is just possible, though I am not sure at all, that Indira 
might accompany me. 

I have asked Narendra Deva to attend our Council meeting on the 
8th if at all he is well enough to come. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahqrlal Nehru 


3. To Narendra Deva> 


Allahabad 
January 5, 1942 


My dear Narendra Deva, 

Your letter reached me today. I shall not say anything about the 
Bardoli resolution because that is too big a subject to discuss. 1 was 
hoping to meet you here to have a talk on this and cognate matters. 
The Council meeting that is being held here on the 8di was hardly 
necessary from the point of view of passing resolutions. But it will 
serve a very useful purpose as those of us who attend will have a 
chance of discussing amongst ourselves a very complex situation. I 
could place before others some facts which perhaps they do not know; 
also some possible developments which might take place at the A.I.C.C. 
meeting. It is helpful to be prepared mentally as otherwise a new turn 
gives one a shock. 

If you can possibly come here on the 8th, it would be a good thing. 
Meherally is under arrest,^ though it is possible that he might be escort* 
ed to the Frontier and let off. In any event, Meherally could come 
here with you. 

I should personally like very much to have you at Wardha for the 
A.I.C.C. meeting. You could have gone from there to Ahmednagar. 
It is hardly worthwhile for you to stay in the U.P. just because Gandhiji 

1. JN. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Yusuf Meherally, General Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist Party, was 
anested on 3 January 1942 at Lahore and was put under judicial custo^ tiU 
10 January 1942. 
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is coming here for a day or two. You will see much more of him in 
Wardha and after all decisions will be taken there. In Benares he will 
be busy with the University Silver Jubilee on the 21st. On the 22nd 
he has promised to addr^s a num^r of Congress workers. This vnll 
probably be a crowd of two hundred or so, when any kind of talk is 
almost impossible. 

I think it is best for you to go to Ahmednagar but perhaps later it 
will be worthwhile going to the Frontier, though there is that diflSculty 
of the extemment order from the Punjab. The Frontier climate is 
really delightful except in the summer. It is not so very cold, and any¬ 
way it will Aot be cold in March or April. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To Abul Kalam Aaad* 


Allahabad 
January 24, 1942 


My dear Maulana, 

I returned from Benares today and received your letter.® I note that 
you intend coming here on the 2nd or 3rd February. It is not dear 
how long you intend staying here. I should like you of course to meet 
as many of our provincial workers as possible. There is however one 
difficulty. A large number of them were made to come to Benares two 
days ago to meet Gandhiji. Some of them will be coming in the 
second week of February. In between they have been asked to start 
work immediately in their districts. It will thus be a little difficult for 
most of them to undertake a long journey again. Many cannot afford 
this, especially those living in the northern and western parts of the 
province who have to come a very long way. Meetings of district 
Congress committees are being held in various districts and an attempt 
is bdng made to give a new impetus to our work. 

1 am therefore not very sanguine of many people being able to come 
here at short notice. Perhaps some people from the nearby towns like 

1. JJ^T. Correspondence, N.MA1.L. 

2. Azad, in his letter of 22 January 1942, requested that a meeting of the provin¬ 
cial committee workers be arranged on 3-4 February 1942. 
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Lucknow, Cawnpore and Benares might be able to come. I am infor¬ 
ming them and suggesting that they might come on the 3rd afternoon. 

For my part I had intended remaining here for the next ten days or 
so. But I may have to go to an important gathering in Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict of peasant cane-growers on the 31st of this month. On the 7th 
I shall go to Cawnpore for two or three days. Meanwhile I shall pro¬ 
bably visit certain rural areas in the Allahabad district 

I should particularly like to know if you would be agreeable to addres¬ 
sing a public meeting in Allahabad during your visit here. We would 
greatly appreciate this and I am sure it would do a lot of good. Please 
send me a telegram to say if you are willing. 

Kripalani is not here. He has gone to Fyzabad district but he will 
come back within a few days. 

Khan Bahadur Allahbux,^ the Sind Premier, arrived here today and is 
returning to Karachi tomorrow morning. We had a talk about his 
constitutional difficulties with the Governor^ and it seems to me that 
from every point of view he ought to take up a strong line. Even from 
a narrow constitutional interpretation he appears to be completely justi¬ 
fied. The larger viewpoint points to the same conclusion. He con¬ 
sulted Kailash Nath Katju and Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapm also. Both 
agreed that he was completely right and should not yield to the Gover¬ 
nor. He hopes to meet you when you go north. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. (1900-1943); represented Sind in the Bombay Legislative Council from 1926 
to 1936; formed the Ittehad Party to fight the elections to the Sind Lq;is!ative 
Assembly in 1937; Chief Minister of Sind, 1938-39 and again from 1941 till 
his dismissal in September 1942 for having challenged the arbitrary exercise of 
the Governor's powers; presided over the All India Independent Muslims Con¬ 
ference in Delhi in April 1940; was assassinated on 14 May 1943 by a Muslim 
fanatic. 

4. 'The Governor, Sir Hugh Dow, used his special powers under the 1935 Act to 
reject the name of an Indian, suggested by the Sind Government, for the post 
of revenue officer for the Lloyd barrage and instead appointed an English¬ 
man. In December 1941, Allahbux told the Assembly that the Governor's 
action was not only unconstitutional but also racial. He decided to lod^ com¬ 
plaints with the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, but in fact no representa¬ 
tion was made. 
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5. Concentrate on Major Issues' 

In view of the critical situation that has arisen and that threatens to 
grow and envelop the country, it is incumbent on all Congressmen to 
concentrate on the Congress programme and for each member of a 
Congress elective committee to make himself responsible for daily work 
in furtherance of the programme. If any member is unable to under¬ 
take this resix)nsibility, he is advised to resign from his office or place 
on the committee, and someone else who is prepared to undertake that 
work should take his place. 

Further it is essential that all responsible Congressmen should func¬ 
tion in the furtherance of the present programme through the Congress 
and from the Congress platform and not through other organizations 
as any functioning through such other organizations creates confusion 
in the public mind and leads to a diversion and wastage of energy and 
occasionally to conflicting interpretations of Congress policy. In parti¬ 
cular this policy should be followed in regard to the kisans who form 
the backbone of the Congress organization in the province, and whose 
interests must be considered as paramount by the Congress. 

The present situation demands concentration on the major issues 
confronting the country and an avoidance of all minor and sectional 
matters. It is on those major issues, therefore, that Congressmen 
should concentrate and their basic task should be to work for the Con¬ 
gress and through the Congress, so that , the Congress organization may 
grow even more capable of facing, on behalf of the nation, the urgent 
and vital problems that rise from day to day. 


1. U.P.P.C.C. Council resolution drafted by Jawaharlal, Allahabad, 4 February 
1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 


6. Congressmen and Other Organisations' 


The Council have noted that certain organizations, which claim to con¬ 
sist of Congressmen, and some other organizations which contain Con¬ 
gressmen among their members, have adopted and are pursuing policies 
which are dia metrically opposed to the Congress policy and programme. 
The Council wish to make it clear that no such rejection of and attack 

1. U.PJP.C.C. Councfl resolution drafted by Jawaharlal, Allahabad, 4 February 
1942. J.N. Papers, N.MM.L. 
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on the fundamental Congress policy can be permitted from within the 
Congress by persons who are members of the Congress. Such an adop¬ 
tion of a' line of policy or activity opposed to the Congress policy is not 
only subversive of all discipline and undermines the Congress organiza¬ 
tion, but it is highly injurious to the nation. Those who desire to 
further a policy or programme opposed to that of the Congress are at 
liberty to do so from outside the ranks of ibe Congress but they can¬ 
not be permitted to remain Congress members and at the same time 
to discredit the organization and undermine its policy. Disciplinary 
action will have to be taken against all such persons. In tbe present 
state of growing crisis and peril, it is essential for the Congress to funo* 
tion as a well-knit organization working with single-minded devotion in 
the furtherance of its programme for the service of the nation. The 
pr^ident is requested to bring to the notice of the Council without 
avoidable delay the names of members of the Congress who act contrary 
to the Congress policy in toms of the previous resolutions, and in cases 
which he considers serious he is authorised to take immediate action 
by the suspension of the person concerned pending the Council's 
decision.^ 

2. S.K.D. Faliwal, Sampumanand and Sri Prakasa were appointed to a committee 
to receive complaints against Congressmen. 


7. To Choithram P. Gldwani^ 


Allahabad 
February 7, 1942 


My dear Choithram, 

Your letter.* I saw Allahbux when he came here. I was clearly of 
opinion that he could not possibly submit to tibe Governor and I told 
him so. It seemed to me that even constitutionally speaking the Gov¬ 
ernor was wrong, Allahbux right. Apart from the constitutional aspect, 
it was even more clear that Allahbux could not submit. Allahbux 
agreed with me completely and, I understand, that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru's advice on the constitutional issue was the same as mine and 
he fully supported the stand that Allahbux had taken up so far. 

1. JJN. Papas, NAI.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 31 January 1942, Gidwani wanted to know Tej Bahadur 
Sapru's opinion about the Sind constitutional issue. 
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AUahbux is now meeting the Maulana in Delhi and I have little 
doubt tiiat he will stick to his position whatever the consequences. 
This of course will be welcome to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. Dirty Politics In Orissa' 


Though grave happenings are taking place in India and near India and 
the future is full of uncertainty and peril, what has taken place in 
Orissa recently* fills one with surprise and disgust. There is a certain 
elementary decency which people observe even towards their opponents 
in public life in politics. But some people who apparently call them¬ 
selves Ministers in Orissa today have demonstrated that they do not 
possess even this elementary decency. Some of them broke their pledges 
solemnly given. And then, afraid of being defeated in the provincial 
assembly, they started arresting those members who might vote against 
them. Compelled to have elections, th^ started arresting those who 
might work against them in the election campaign. 

Well-known leaders of the province like Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 
and others were thus arrested. Shri Govind Pradhan,® M.L.A., was also 
arrested. The simplest course for these people who call themselves 
Ministers apparently is to arrest the entire opposition in the assembly. 
Then they can be assured of a majority. They have good precedence 
for this both in Czarist Russia and Nazi Germany. But it is time they 
understood that this kind of thing is not going to be tolerated in this 
country and anyone who indulges in it will have to pay heavily. It is 
beyond endurance that such tactics should be indulged in by anybody, 
more especially those who call themselves Indians and degrade the name 
of our country. 

1. Message for bye-election for Orissa Assembly, Allahabad, 27 February 1942. 
The Hindustan Times, 5 March 1942. 

2. Some non-Congress members and a dissident group of Congressmen in Ae 
Orissa Assembly, headed by Godavaris Misra, formed a coalition minisby on 
25 November 1941. And before the budget session, on 12 February 1942, 
some prominent Congressmen including Nabakrushna Chaudhuri and Mohan 
Das were arrested to avoid a no-confidence vote. 

3. (b. 1907); prominent Congress worker of Orissa till 1943 when he joined Ae 
Communist Party of India; member, Orissa Legislative Assembly, 1937-42, 
1952-57, 1957-^1. 
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In the bye-election that is taking place Shri Uma Charan Patnaik^ 
has been set up as the Congress candidate.'^ I send him my good 
wishes and I hope that the people of his constituency will vote for 
him and support him in every way and not allow themselves to be tyra¬ 
nnised over by a group of people who have already discredited them¬ 
selves utterly in the eyes of all decent people. 

4. (1902-1961); prominent Congressman of Orissa; member, Orissa L^lative 
Assembly, 1942-45, 1946-51; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-57, 1957-61; his works 
include Volunteer Organisations in India and The ChUka Scheme. 

5. On 17 March 1942, Patnaik defeated Tikayat Saheb of Kanikt^ who had the 
support of the ministerial party. 


9. To Abul Kalam AzacP 


Allahabad 
March 4, 1942 

My dear Maulana, 

Two or three days ago I sent you a letter. This was sent to Wardha, 
copy to Calcutta. I do not know if it has reached you, nor do I know 
where you are. 

The more I think of it the more worried I am at our not having a 
meeting of the Working Committee for such a long time. All manner 
of new and complex problems are arising and we remain passive and do 
not give much corporate thought to them. We await something 
affecting us to happen. This seems a weak attitude. It is true that 
nothing has happened to affect our fundamental position or to make 
us think of varying it in any way. But quite apart from this, we should 
give thought to the ever-changing scene and think also of the future as 
it seems to unfold itself. 

If I had known in time that you were going to Wardha, I would 
have attempted to go there myself. Not being sure I could not do this. 
Also because I thought that in any event we would have to go there 
soon. It seems to me very important that we should have full discus¬ 
sions with Gandhiji and our other colleagues at frequent intervals, or 
else there will be a tendency to interpret events in different ways and 
to pull in separate directions. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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10. To Abul Kalam Aiad^ 


Allahabad 
March 5, 1942 


My dear Maulana, 

I have your letter of the 5rd March about the women's branch of the 
A.I.C.C. office.* I am not sending you a telegram as it is difficult to 
say much in a few words. 

Your idea, of having an advisory committee is good, but a committee 
spread out all over India can seldom meet. Still it may occasionally 
meet to consider the problem as a whole. As for the appointment of 
such a committee, much depends on one's approach to the problem. 
That is, should there be more or less provincial representation or at any 
rate representatives from the principal parts of India? Though theoreti¬ 
cally this will look well, again it will be difficult for them to meet. 

One possible way of dealing with this matter is to have zonal repre¬ 
sentatives who taken together form an advisory committee. In appoint¬ 
ing zonal representatives, to some extent local or provincial people will 
have to be consulted, though this need not be always necessary. 

Anyway a committee such as you surest might be an improvement 
and would be helpful to Mrs. Kripalani. The names you have suggest¬ 
ed are good. It is possible to suggest a few more names but it is 
difficult to pick and choose. Would not the presence of Sarojini Naidu 
on such a committee be desirable? Of course as a member of the 
Working Committee she need not join any such advisory committee 
and whenever necessary she can always be invited to the advisory com¬ 
mittee meetings. 

My own conception of the women's branch of the A.I.C.C. is that 
it should collect all material relating to women's activities in India, it 
should keep in touch with all women's organisations in India, it should 
particularly keep in touch with such women's work as is being done by 
Congresswomen and through Congress organisations, it .should send 
such suggestions as may be desirable for the coordination of these 
various activities, and it should issue special directions to provincial 
Congress committees in this behalf. It cannot undertake direct work 
of organisation, etc. 

1. J.N. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Azad informed Jawaharlal that in order to develop enthusiasm in the working 
of the A.I.C.C. women's branch, he had appointed an advisory body which 
included Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Mridula Sarabhai, and Sucheta Kripalani. 
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Again in the present crisis attention should not be given to long dis¬ 
tant programmes but rather to the immediate need. Women should 
address themsdves to the local programmes of sdf-defence and sdf- 
suffidency as outlined by the Congress. Their work will be chiefly 
confined to women. It is vay important that this approach be made 
to women as public morale depends greatly on how women feel and 
act. If they are given some work in thdr own local areas, they are less 
likely to give way to a feeling of helplessness and they will fed that 
they are parts of a larger cooperative enterprise. Immediate problems 
are arising in some places of molestation of women. This kind of thing 
is likely to increase as conditions deteriorate. To face this problem 
women can be of great help, for it is essentially a psychological pro¬ 
blem. My own little experience has been that women are anxious to 
know what they can do at present and any lead given to ihem will 
yield results. I am all against treating women as helpless human beings 
who cannot look after themselves and who must run away from the 
danger zone. At any time this is bad policy and makes them even more 
helpless than they are. In present circumstances it is completdy point¬ 
less as you cannot limit the danger zone. Any and every place may 
become the danger zone and even the privacy of a house will not be 
outside this zone. So the only way to tackle the problem is to make 
women realise that they have to and can face it and to prepare them 
mentally and otherwise for this. 

My sister, Vijayalakshmi, is going to Delhi this evening and she will 
discuss this matter with Amna Asaf Ali.® I am also sending a copy of 
this letter to Mrs. Kripalani. 

As you know, my sister is the President for this year of the All India 
Women's Conference and thus she as well as many other Congress- 
women are functioning also through the Women's Conferrace. In 
some provinces, notably Gujarat, Congresswomen are controlling the 
Women’s Conference. It is desirable that every cooperation should 
be given whenever possible to the Women’s Conference in doing the 
work which we think should be done. 'This may not be possible in all 
parts of India. Generally speaking a duplication of organisations will 
lead to waste of efforts and energy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. (b. 1909); married Asaf Ali; underground worker in the Quit India movement; 
President, Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee, 1947-48; Mayor of Delhi, 1958- 
60; winner of Lenin Peace Prize; founder-Chaitman of the daily Patriot. 
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11. To Syod Mahmud' 


Waxdha 
March 17, 1942 


My dear Mahmud, 

Your letters dated 11th and 12th have reached me here. I am sorry 
you are not coming here for the Working Committee because it is 
important that we must all discuss current problems and difficulties. 
It is no good writing letters and complaining about the situation. You 
are needlessly excited about various matters. There is difficulty about 
food in many places, especially in Allahabad, but we do not get excited. 
As a matter of fact Congress people are doing very good work in. our 
province and we hope to do more. 


Yours afEectionatdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JJN. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


12. Defenca of Subhas Chandra Bose' 


Wardha 

19/3/42 


Sir, 

In your leading article appearing in The Statesman of the 15th March 
you have made a very grave allegation. You state that “intimate 
friends of Mr. Gandhi and members of the Working Committee of 
Congress have told us that they had evidence that Mr. Subhas Bose 
received funds from the enemy when he was in this country.” 

We have had our differences with Mr. Subhas Bose and for many 
years he has not been in the Congress and has in ffict opposed it But 
the charge made in your editorial is so extraordinary that I am unaNe 
to believe it I have consulted all my colleagues of the Working Com* 
mittee who are here at present and ffiey have also expressed their asto* 
nishment at this surprising allegation. Whatever our differences with 

1. Letter to the Editor, The Statesman, drafted by Jawaharlal. A.I.C.C. Papers, 
File No. G-7/1939, N.M.M.L. This letter was not printed in The Statesman. 
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Mr. Subhas Bose in the past or in the present, we cannot imagine that 
the charges, allegations you make can be true. In fairness to all con¬ 
cerned will you please let me know the basis of your allegation? 

Yours, 

General Secretary 
A.I.C.C. 


13. On Election of Delegates to the U.P.P.C.C.’ 


As a member of the Council it is not proper for me to speak on the 
resolution but the turn the discussion has taken compels me to speak.* 

I myself am responsible for the resolution in the Council. I am in 
favour of periodic re-clections from top to bottom. It gives life to a 
democratic organisation, and prevents it from getting stagnant. I had 
pressed for it not only in the U.P. Congress but also in the Working 
Committee and the All India Congress Committee. 

Practical difficulties about the election of delegates had been sug¬ 
gested to me in justification of not holding the elections for the dis¬ 
trict and town committees." But I see no reason why the higher com¬ 
mittees should not be re-elected. If minor constitutional difficulties 
stand in the way, they should be set aside. We are living in extra¬ 
ordinary times which call for extraordinary methods. 

In pressing my point of view before the Council, my mind is solely 
influenced by the consideration that already two and a half years have 
elapsed since the present Council was elected. How the proposal 
affected the Communists or any other group, I am unable to under¬ 
stand. 

But I find that the debate has taken the turn of the usual Com¬ 
munist Party and Socialist Party controversies about which we read so 


1. Sjjcccli at the U.P.P.C.C. meeting, Lucknow, 30 May 1942. From National 
Herald, 1 June 1942. 

2. The resolution accepting the resignations of the oflEce-bearera was passed, and 
the President was requested to nominate a new CouncQ, ensuring that new 
members be those who had full faith in the official policy of the Congress. 

3. The U.P.P.C.C. President had expressed several difficulties arising from die new 
situation in holding the elections, but had suggested that the office-bearers 
could resign and seek re-election. 
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much in the papen. Luckily I am not interested in such disputes. 

I am disgusted with their obsessions with these, their slogan-mongering, 
their hurling at each other of the quotations from Lenin and Marx. 
If that be Marxism, I am thoroughly sick of it. 

I myself had studied Marxism, but I had not been affected by it in 
that manner. The most important thing I have learnt from Marx is 
that one should not treat Marxist books as shastras but use one’s own 
mind. 

Through slogans like ‘‘people's war” and “imperialist war” it is being 
sought to Jabel a complex thing as an elementary thing. My own 
mind is a complex mind and rebels against such an over-simplification. 
There could be nothing more absurd than saying that the present war 
is a people's war for India. It is something different to expr^s the 
wish that the present war should be turned into a people’s war for 
India but to call it a people’s war now is a lie. 

Similarly I warn the imperialist war school against becoming prison¬ 
ers of a phrase. The present war is too complex a thing to be 
clinched in a phrase. 'The day of Europe in spite of Hitler’s victories 
is over. Europe is committing suicide in the present war. The future 
belongs to America, Russia and China. 

In the present conflict which envelops the whole world, India’s free¬ 
dom is naturally our first consideration. However much I might sym¬ 
pathise with Russia, my picture of world freedom is incomplete without 
India’s freedom. If China is broken by Japan, India would be stran¬ 
gled. My own sympathies are with China and I have been the bearer 
of many messages of solidarity and support to the Chinese people. I 
do not want to be a traitor to China. 'That would be below India’s 
dignity. But at the same time I cannot sacrifice India’s freedom to the 
freedom of any other country. 

The re-election is a matter of routine. The resolution does not have 
implications of confidence or non-confidence in the Council. I am in 
favour of a more homogenous Council. Such people, as do not 
agree entirely with the Congress policy, should not be there. I myself 
sometimes fed that I can be of greater service outside the Council. 
My own mind works differently from that of many members of the 
Council and yet I have to draft resolutions for it. This should not be 
construed that I intend to resign from the Council. I think the pro¬ 
posal to keep some members and drop others is absurd. I regret that 
my recent preoccupations in connection with the visit of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek and Sir Stafford Cripps, had prevented me from devot¬ 
ing as much time to Congr^s work in the province as I wanted. 
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14. Gorakhpur’ 


The Council of the Provincial Congress Committee passed a resolution® 
a few days ago about Gorakhpur and much that takes place in that 
notorious district. Unfortunately the press censor, pot liking too much 
of the truth, sat upon this resolution and prevented its full publication. 
Now comes the news that Shri Rawat,® the new secretary of the P.C.C., 
has been arrested there immediately after the speech he dSivered.^ 

The Gorakhpur authorities obviously do not allow the grass to grow 
under their feet. They take no risks and they pounce on anybody they 
dislike as soon as they see him. The representatives of the “Land of 
Hope and Glory and the Mother of the Free" in Gorakhpur know 
their job and do it thoroughly. What does it matter if large numbers 
of tenants suffer and Congressmen are arrested? They are doing their 
little bit in the war for freedom and democracy. Possibly it has not 
struck them that this may have an adverse effect on that war for free¬ 
dom and democracy. Possibly they have not thought out the conse¬ 
quences of their enthusiasm for the “Land of Hope and Glor>'.’' 
Gorakhpur has become a symbol to many of us of all that is worst in 
British rule in India and by that symbol that rule is going to be judged, 
condemned and put an end to. 

And a time will come when a big broomstick will be required to clear 
this unhappy land of all relics of imperialist domination and oppression. 
We shall not have to wait too long for that time. 


1. Editorial in the National Herald, 6 June 1942. 

2. The resolution of 1 June 1942 on ‘Repression’ stated that “in Gorakhpur the 
conduct of the authorities is such as to be beyond endurance; tickets for police 
dangals are forcibly sold to poor and unsophisticated peasants; the police and 
deputy collector seem to be privileged to act autocratically; no care is taken 
of the difficulties of people; the city magistrate of Gorakhpur has used impro¬ 
per threats to stop the holding of the Chauri Chaura conference; all sorts of 
complaints arc coming to the provincial office regarding war efforts.” 

3. Jagan Prasad Rawat (b. 1904); Parliamentary Secretary in U.P., 1946, Deputy 
Minister for Agriculture, 1952, Minister for Public Works, 1963, and Minister 
for Paiichayati Raj and Local Self-government, 1970. 

4. Was arrested on 2 June 1942. 
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15. To Anumola Rama Govind Sarma* 


Wardha 
June 11, 1942 


Dear friend,* 

I have your letter. I am glad to learn that you are constructing a 
Congress Bhavan with materials and labour from the villages. TTiis 
self-help and reliance is very commendable and I wish you all success 
in your endeavour. I hope that this plan will be a symbol of the ideals 
of freedom* which we cherish and will be open to all without any dis¬ 
tinction or question of status. 

This letter is not meant to be inscribed on your building. But if 
you want such an inscription, I suggest this: 

This is the house of freedom where all may come. 

We labour here for a free India and for the 
freedom and equality of all her children. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.MX. 

2. Joint Secretary, at this time, of the West Krishna District Congress Committee, 
Madras. 


16. Campaign Against Abdul Ghaffar Khan^ 


News from the Frontier Province is scarce except such news as comes 
through official sources. This official or semi-official news is often 
tainted and contains many wrong allegations. Whenever I have gone 
to the Frontier I have had experience of the difficulty of sending out 
proper news through the normal agencies or otherwise. It appears that 
restrictions on such news being sent out are stricter in the Frontier 
Province than elsewhere. In India the result is that people in the rest 
of India know little of what is happening in this highly important part 
of India. It is important in many ways and specially so in regard to 
the ne^v situation that is developing. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 2 July 1942. The Hindustan Times, 3 July 
1942. 
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Few people know of the quiet and great work tiiat Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan has been carrying on during the last six months.* He 
does not believe in ostentation but he has gone to villages seeing his 
people, organizing them and encouraging them in every way. During 
the last six weeks or more, a very virulent campaign has b^ carried 
on against Badshah Khan and his brother Dr. Khan Sahib, as wdl as 
generally against the Congress and the Khudai Khidmatgars in tiie 
Frontier.* Not finding political reasons for attacking them, domestic 
and private mattois were exploited for this purpose and all manner of 
false statements circulated. The Frontier Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee issued a communique to the press dealing with this matter, but 
it appears that no publicity was given to it. I am giving this com¬ 
munique below as issued by the Frontier P.C.C. 

We warn the public against the propaganda that is being carried 
on against Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan—the undisputed leader of the 
Pathans—and the Khudai Khidmatgar movement in certain sections 
of the press. It has been hinted that Khudai Khidmatgars have 
resigned in large numbers, acute differences have arisen and party 
politics is raising its ugly head. 

Not a single Khudai Khidmatgar has so far resigned. The 
Khudai Khidmatgars are united like one man under the leadership 
of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and all talk of parties among them 
is baseless. The differences, etc., exist only in the imagination of 
a few interested people who yearn for offices and think that by en¬ 
couraging such talk they can gain their end. The government is 
presumably at the back of all such propaganda. But such people 
have no following. Every true nationalist in the Frontier realizes 
that we can have nothing to do with the British Government in 
India much less with offices. Whatever attraction the parliamen¬ 
tary programme may have elsewhere in India it has certainly iio 
place in Frontier politics. 


2. He worked for the implementation of the constructive programme of the Con¬ 
gress and established Markaz-e-Khudai Khidmatgar (Main Centre of the Khu¬ 
dai Khidmatgan) on the bank of the River Saidaiyab. He abo advocated com- 
jdete indq>endence from the British and dvil disobedience if called upon by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

3. The marriage of Khan Sahib’s daughter to a Christian, Jaswant Singh led to 
communal criticism of the Khan brothers by Maulvk in mosques, who also gave 
anti-Congress speeches. The campaign was further patronised ^ the Frontier 
authorities. Rumours were also afloat about differences of opinion in the Fron¬ 
tier Congress and resignations of the Khudai Khi dmatgars 
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Khan Abdul Gha£Ear Khan’s peaceful and constructive humani* 
tarian work amongst villagers to make them self-sufficient in 
matters of food and cloth and for the maintenance of internal 
security has further endeared him especially to the poor people. 
He hopes to carry his message of peace and goodwill to the neigh* 
bouring tribal people also. He has been devoting all his energies 
to create a nonviolent and peaceful army for the service of the 
people during the coming critical times ahead. What the govern¬ 
ment has failed to achieve at the cost of millions of rupees he is 
trying to do purely through voluntary help. He deserves the sym¬ 
pathy and cooperation of every man and woman and child in the 
Frontier in this noble work. We hope that the Frontier masses 
will respond to his call and the press and journalists of India, who 
have the true interests of the nation at heart, will take up an 
impartial view of his work. 


17. On Assumption of U.P. Congross Prosldentshlp^ 


Owing to the arrest of the President of the United Provinces Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee,* I have been charged by the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Executive to act on his behalf. I have undertaken this 
burden of responsibility with some hesitation as I have already much 
work to do. But I could not say ‘no’ when a large number of our 
colleagues in our small Executive Council had already been arrested 
and sentenced or detained in prison. Seven of these have already gone 
in this way including our President and a Secretary and one of the 
most respected of our members and colleagues, till lately our Vice- 
President, Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani, Deoband.® Maulana 
Hussain Ahmad’s arrest came as a special surprise, for his main activi¬ 
ties are those of the head of the famous educational institution. But 
notiling really can surprise us in the Unital Provinces. Because of all 

1. Statement to the press, Wardha, 9 July 1942. The Hndmtan Timee, -10 July 
1942. 

2. See ante, p. 344. 

3. He was anested on 25 June 1942 at Sahaiai^oi. 
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this and more that is likely to happen, the presidentship of the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee is a difficult office. But I 
know my colleagues and thousands of Congress workers in the United 
Provinces and relying upon them I have assumed the burden. To them 
I make an appeal in these days of deep and enveloping crisis to hold 
together, be disciplined and be prepared for all sacrifices in the great 
cause we have at heart. 


18. To P. Subbotayan^ 


Wardha 
July 10, 1942 


My dear Subbarayan, 

Thank you for your letter of July 7th which has just reached me. 

I appreciate what you say in it. I entirely disagree with Rajaji’s 
present policy but that does not mean that I do not respect him. I 
shall be sorry if any disrespect is shown to him. I heard today that 
he has resigned from the Assembly as well as from the Congress,^ 
whatever this might mean. I suppose anyhow there is no room now 
for any kind of action. 

I should have liked to see Mohan® but I do not know when we are 
likely to meet. Indira and Feroze are in Kashmir. 


Youre affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. On 9 July 1942, he resigned from the Madras Assembly and the Congress 
after he was served with a show cause notice by the President of the Tamil 
Nadu Provincial Congress Committee on 5 July 1942, as to why no action 
should be taken against him for propagating a Congress-League settlement, ins¬ 
tallation of a National Government at the all-India level and popular govern¬ 
ments in the promces, and cooperation between the state and the people in 
defending India against the Axis powers. 

3. Surendra Mohan Kumaramangalam (1916-1973); son of P. Subbarayan; mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Parh- of Ipdia; convicted in the Madras Conspiracy Case. 
1941 but released unconditionally in June 1942; Advocate General of Tamil 
Nadu, 1966-67; Chairman, Indian Airlines, 1969-71; Union Minister of Steel 
and Mines from 1971 till his death in an air crash. 
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19. ToS. K. PatiP 


Allahabad 

27-7-1942 


My dear Patil,* 

Received your letter of the 24th July. I expect to reach Bombay by 
the Mail on the Brd morning. Possibly Maulana Sahib may also be 
coming by that train. He intends doing so, but is not sure on 
account of his health. 

I enclose a letter from Maharajkumar Sir Vijaya Anand. I under¬ 
stand that you arc issuing tickets for visitors for the A.I.C.C. Please 
reserve a good ticket for him and inform him of it directly. He will 
of course pay the normal price of the ticket, but you should not ask a 
fancy price for it. Fancy price should be reserved for your rich friends 
in Bombay. 

I have nothing in particular to suggest about the arrangements for 
the A.I.C.C. There is one matter, however, to which I might draw 
your attention. The usual arrangements for singing national songs are 
almost invariably bad. I wish you would look into this matter and get 
some really good singers for three songs: Vandemataram, Tagore’s ]ana 
Gana Mana and Iqbal’s Hindostan Hamara. I think these are the only 
songs that should be permitted. Please do not get that very expert 
gentleman who sang at Ramgarh and elsewhere. Classical styles of 
singing are totally inappropriate at large public functions. The singing 
should be simple and forceful. Please also avoid the introduction of 
all manner of musical instruments on the dais. We cannot convert 
the A.I.C.C. into a concert party. I would prefer no musical accom¬ 
paniment at all. 

For my part, I do not like the Maharashtrian way of singing Vande- 
matfiTam. It is too theatrical and has a certain musical comedy touch. 
I prefer the Bengali way. Usually trained school girls are the best 
singers. 

Please take particular care to get a good singer for Iqbal’s Hindostan 
Hamara. You should have just one song a day. Vandemataram to 

1. File No. 3590/H/II-2, Police Commissioner's Office, Maharashtra Government 
Records, Bombay. 

2. (b. 1900); imprisoned number of times from 1930-45; member, Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, 1937-46; Mayor, Bombay, 1949-52; member, Lok Sabha, 
1952-67, 1969-70; Union Minister for Irrigation and Power, 1957, Transport 
and Communications, 1958-59, Food and Agriculture, 1959-63 and Minister for 
Railways, 1964-67. 
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begin with and when the A.I.C.C. findlly ends. On the s^nd day's 
session, Iqbal’s Hindostan Hamara at the, beginning and on the third 
day Tagore's Jana Gana Mana at the beginning. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. Communists and the Congress^ 


The question has been raised repeatedly as to the position of Commu¬ 
nists and others, who disagree with the present basic policy of the Con¬ 
gress, continuing to remain in elective Congress committees. The basic 
policy of the Congress is dissociation with the war effort of the British 
Government. The Communist Party has openly proclaimed its help 
and support of this war effort and has criticized Congress policy in this 
matter. Many Communists have been discharged from jail apparently 
on the assurance that they will help in every way the British war effort. 
Obviously there is a basic and fundamental difference between this 
attitude and policy and the Congress policy. This difference which 
has so far been largely a theoretical one is now one of day-to-day work. 
This is bound to create difficulties and possibly conflicts. 

In any event a clear direction has to be given to Congressmen and 
Congress committees on this subject to avoid confusion and waste of 
energy. 'This becomes even more imperative because of impending 
developments. 

Communists and the Communist Party are perfectly entitled in their 
individual and group capacities to adopt any policy they like, whether 
one agrees with them or not. We are only concerned with them as 
Congressmen and more particularly, with them as members of Con¬ 
gress Executive Committees. It is manifestly wrong and absurd for 
Anyone to be a member of an executive when he is opposed to the 
basic policy of that executive. 

Most of our district and local Congress committees have no Com¬ 
munist members and have thus no such problem to face. A few com- 
niittees have possibly some Communist members. 

1.-Press statement issued as officiating President, UP. Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Allahabad, 1 August 1942. The Hindustan Times, i August 1942. 
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As the A.I.C.C. is meeting soon to adopt finally the policy which 
the Congress will pursue in the immediate future, it is not my desire 
to lay down any rule at this stage which will automatically exclude 
Communists. So far our policy has been to take action against indivi¬ 
dual Congressmen who clearly and deliberately offend against the basic 
Congress policy. It must be definitely understood, however, that what¬ 
ever the final decision of the A.I.C.C. may be, it must be given effect 
to by all Congressmen, and no Congressman can carry on propaganda 
or agitation against it. In particular, any Congressman, who is a mem¬ 
ber of any Congress executive, cannot do so. In the event of his doing 
so, he will automatically cease to be a member of that executive. 

Even meanwhile it is desirable that those Congressmen who disagree 
basically from the present Congress policy should not continue to re¬ 
main in any executive of the Congress. To remain there is not fair 
either, to the Congress or to themselves. In no event can they be 
sanchalaks of any committee, district, city, town, tahsil or manddl. 

What I have written applies to all those who are opposed to Con¬ 
gress policy, whether they are members of the Communist Party, the 
Forward Bloc or any other group, or disagree fundamentally in their 
individual capacities. 

It is not my desire, at this time of peril for all of us, to create further 
rifts and divisions in our tanks. But the very peril demands clarity of 
thought and action. A body of action, like the Congress, cannot allow 
disruptive elements to remain in its executives when united action is 
called for. 

It should always be remembered that the Congress policy is one of 
organized nonviolence. 

Pandit Keshav Deo Malaviya is issuing instructions to the Congress 
committees that no Communist or Forward Blocist or any other who 
does not fully agree with the Congress policy and the programme can 
act as a sanchalak in his or her district. 
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1. To RanJIi M. Chotslngh^ 


Allahabad 
December 12, 1941 


Dear Mr. Chetsingh,^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th.» The communal problem is 
obviously one of those problems which fill our minds and each one of 
us has given it a deep and continuous attention. Naturally we should 
always try to arrest wrong tendencies. And yet many of the things we 
dislike are symptoms only and the real disease lies deeper. I am in¬ 
clined to think with Gandhiji that the time is not yet for a unity con¬ 
ference.* For my part I do not attach much importance to the method 
of working through unity conferences. The question is essentially a 
political one, other matters are subsidiary. I think that in spite of the 
wrong tendencies that you refer to, forces are at work which are likely 
to solve the basic problem. In dealing with such matters, as often in 
war itself, an indirect or flank attack is more successful than a direct 
or frontal attack. 

I am not going to Wardha but I shall be going to Bombay soon, 
probably witfi the Maulana. I would of course be happy to meet you 
but the Maulana wants to reserve all our time during the journey for 
talks between ourselves. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Associated with the All India Council of Indian Christians, and with the 
Rasulia Settlement and Jamai Village Ashram at Hoshangabad. 

3. In his letter he drew Jawaharlal's attention to the activities of sectional organi¬ 
sations aimed at emphasising and perpetuating all the diverse features in the 
common Indian heritage and wanted that something be done to arrest these 
tendencies. 

4. Mahatma Gandhi, in his letter to Chetsingh on 23 November 1941, stated 
that while he was in full agreement that a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
piDblem wu highly desirable and essential, he did not think that the time was 
ripe for a unity conference. 
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2. To Muhammad Abdus Saftar KhoIrP 


Allahabad 
January 8, 1942 


My dear Professor,* 

I was happy to receive yOur letter.* I look back to our meeting in 
Dehra Dun jail with pleasure and I am sure that I have p'rofited by it. 
As you know, we hardly ever touched on any political subject as such. 
It has always seemed more important to me that each one of us should 
get to know the real background of the other person and thus develop 
sympathy and understanding. You helped me to do this and I am 
grateful to you. 

The problem of India, as all problems in the world today, is extraor¬ 
dinarily complex and one has to deal with hundreds of varying and 
sometimes conflicting factors. Yet I think that throughout bur diffi¬ 
culties we are moving towards our goal. That goal can only consist 
of cooperation and harmony between Hindus and Muslims and others 
in free India. Rest assured that we shall all work for that and rest 
assured that it will be achieved, though many things may happen in 
between that distress us. Sometimes a premature step does not bring 
good results. Sometimes it is better to be silent on a particular ques¬ 
tion. But even then the mind is full of it. 

I hope you arc keeping well in jail. Ranjit Pandit and I send you 
our good wishes. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1891-1945); Professor of German and French at Aligarh Muslim University; 
active in the Khaksar movement. 

3. In his letter of 21 December 1941, he urged the need for settling the com¬ 
munal problem and expressed the wish that the Congress Working Committee 
at Bardoli would give top priority to the question of understanding between 
Hindus and Muslims. 
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3. To Syed Mahmud^ 


Allahabad 
February 2, 1942 


My dear Mahmud, 

I have your letter of the 25th January. I have read through your little 
book on the Hindu-Muslim problem.® It is well written and good. 
There are some parts and inferences in it with which I do not wholly 
agree, but on the whole I think it is an able presentation of the case 
from your |5oint of view. I would of course have written somewhat 
differently in the sense that I would have emphasized certain aspects 
which are hardly touched upon by you. Your survey ignores some more 
or less recent developments and especially certain world aspects which 
affect India. Essentially, I think, the attitude of Jinnah and the Mus¬ 
lim League is governed by the desire to prevent radical changes or the 
democratisation of India not because of a Hindu majority but because 
the radical elements will put an end to scmi-feudal privileges, etc. You 
hint at this in your letter. The whole conception of the Constituent 
Assembly is to bring out mass elements and urges which will not view 
the communal problem or other problems from the middle-class point 
of view which has landed us into this impasse. Personally I see no 
solution of the problem, however hard we may try, so long as the third 
party (the British) is not eliminated. We shall inevitably come near 
a solution when we are forced to agree by circumstances, the alternative 
being conflict on a big scale. Tliat can only happen when it is clear 
that neither party can seek the help of the British or any other alien 
authority. 

The correct course for both Congress and the Muslim League (as 
well as others) would have been to agree to one thing only retaining, 
if necessary, all their other differences, including if you like Pakistan. 

1. Syed Mahmud Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter Mahmud wrote that the book in which he had suggested Congress- 
League rapprochement, was written a year before; this was not possible now 
because it was clear that “Jinnah wants to retain British rule in India”. But 
still he wanted to retain that portion because he intended to work among the 
Muslims for a rapprochement. The Muslims, he argued, did not agree with 
Jinnah that the Congress should be treated as a Hindu body. “The impossibi¬ 
lity of this partition should be brought before them and then it should be 
proved before them that it is not the Congress but Jinnah who does not want 
the rapprochement". Tire book also contained a cliapter criticising the appear¬ 
ance of caste factionalism in the Bihar Congress ministiy of 1957-58. On the 
advice of Mahatma Gandhi certain passages were deleted from the book. 
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That one thing is to join forces against all alien authority and intdven- 
tion. Once this alien authority is excluded we fall badk upon ourselves 
and either agree or fight. In all likdihood we then agree for the pros¬ 
pect of a real struggle will not be a pleasant one for anybody. 

Jinnah puts the cart before the horse. He says no political progress 
till his conditions are accepted. Under present circumstances that 
means a veto to progress, llie right course would be to say: I stidc to 
Pakistan and every thing else that goes with it and I shall never be 
satisfied with less, but I am perfectly willing to join hands with others 
to push out the alien authority. After that I shall fight for my rights 
if necessary. It is clear that he wants present conditions' to continue 
and his position thus becomes indefensible. 

Fortunately the world is changing and our hardest problems are in a 
sense solving themselves through the dash of events. While the cul¬ 
tural approach is right and desirably it takes time and events today 
rush past us and bring big changes before very long. 

I do not know how far it is right for you, as a member of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee, to suggest a rapprochement with Jinnah and 
the League on the lines you mention. This will no doubt create con¬ 
fusion and misunderstanding. Would it not be better for you to con¬ 
sult Maulana Azad? He is coming here tomorrow and will stay for 
three days or so. If you like I can give him your typescript. 

I am making some suggestions below about relatively minor matters: 

1. In the dedication there is an odd collection of names but it is for 
you to dedde who is to be included. 

2. Page 2, lines 23-24 from top. To say that the Hindu money-leaid- 
ing class dominated nationalist politics appears to me to be entirdy 
wrong. Even if Gandhiji is thought of as a bania, surely he is not 
in politics as a representative of the money-lending class and even 
his forebears did not indulge in this profession. I do not see the 
money-lending dass having any real influence on our politics.* 

3. Page 4, line 9 from bottom—-‘render' seems to be the wrong word. 

4. Page 22, top line—Was not dancing racpressly prohibited by Muslim 
tradition and custom? 

5. Page 24, second paragraph—It would be probably more correct to 
say that the political, economic and soda! structure of India was 
in process of active disruption when the British came. Their easy 

3. Clarifying this point in his reply of 3 February 1942, Mahmud stated that he 
did not mean Mahatma Gandhi but the ptovmcial leaden d die Congren. 
Most of the M.L.AS. were money-lenders or were related to than. The re- 
qiKst of Mahatma Gandhi to lower the interest rates had no effect at aB. 
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success was due to this fact and later they encouraged tiiis process 
in many ways. 

6. Page 33, line 8 from top—The Theosophical Society was not a 
Hindu reform movement. It was started outside India by a Russian 
and an American.* Later, it is true, it had a strong influence of a 
revivalist character on Hindus. 

7. Page 60, lines 9, 10 from bottom—So far as I know Gandhiji was 
not a signatory to any request to Ramsay MacDonald.* 

8. Page 68, lines 8, 9 from bottom—These figures are, I think, wholly 
incorrect. 

9. Page 69, bottom and page 70, top. I do not know what you mean 
by saying that no plan of economic development, etc. was considered. 
Possibly some minor plans were not adopted. What they were I 
do not know. But the whole conception of the National Plann¬ 
ing Committee as well as of the development of village industries, 
were from different approaches meant to tackle the problem of 
poverty and unemployment. Your statement ignores the extraor¬ 
dinary complexity of this problem and the impossibility of tackl¬ 
ing it successfully within the present structure. 

10. Page 76, third para—It is odd to say that the Muslims prepared 
the country to face the 20th century. As a governing power they 
ceased to exist in India in the 18th century, and even then both 
Muslims and Hindus were bdhind the times and so collapsed. 
Certain cultural accomplishments have nothing to do with the 20th 
century, which is represented by the spirit of science and industrial 
growth. We are nearly all—Hindus and Muslims—today some¬ 
where in the 18th or early 19th century. Some are in the 15th or 
16th century or even earlier. The Muslim League’s attitude can 
only be understood in terms of the Middle Ages. 

These are some odd suggestions for you to consider. I have not 
mentioned typing errors which sometimes occur. 

4. The Theosophical Society was founded by Madame Blavatsky and Col. H.S. 
Olcott in the United States in 1875. They later came to India and established 
their headquarters at Madias. The Society became a great force in Indian 
life and politics after its protagonist Annie Besant came and settied in India 
in 1893. 

5. During the Second Round Table Conference in 1931, which was attended by 
Mahatma Gandhi, certain Indian politicians had requested Ramsay MacDonald 
the then British Prime Minister, to intervene and give a decision for the solu¬ 
tion of the communal problem, since the parties involved could not agree 
among themselves. And when the decision was announced on 17 August 1932, 
Mahatma Gandhi protested against it by undertaking a fast unto death. 
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It is difficult to advise about publication. Any way do not expect 
much money out of it. It is not easy to get books published now 
owing to scarcity of paper and uncertainty due to war conditions. The 
only thing to do is to get a publisher to issue it on a royalty (say 15%) 
on the published price of each copy sold. Royalties thus depend entirely 
on sale. Kitabistan is in some waj^ very unreliable but on the whole 
they are to be preferred to others. 


Yours affectionatdy, 
Jawahar 


4. To Syed Mahmud* 


Allahabad 

7.2.1942 


My dear Mahmud, 

I have received your letter^ and Mizza Ismail's fmreword.* I have also 
discussed the matter with Maulana. Maulana was of opinion that 
what you have written about die Congress ministries and even more 
so what you have suggested for the future is hardly in keeping with 
facts or with future possibilities. This would have been so anyhow, 
but for a member of the Congress Working Committee to write in this 
way is both extraordinary and harmful. Sir Mitza Ismail's foreword 
crystallizes your suggestions about the future and puts forword pro¬ 
posals which are certainly not the Congress proposals and which many 
of us are entirely opposed to. 

This is Maulana’s opinion and I wholly agree with him. I think you 
have been less than just to the Congress ministries in your survey and 
have emphasized certain aspects. But a difference of opinion of this 
kind need not come in the way of your publishing your book. What 
is more important is that you are a member of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and were yourself a minister. Anything that you may say will 
inevitably be considered as representing the Working Committee how¬ 
ever much you might dissociate yourself. 

1. Syed Mahmud Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 5 February 1942, Syed Mahmud wrote that the caste system 
among the Hindus had a firm hold on the mind and worked in full vigour 
during the time of the Congress ministries. 

3. Foreword to Syed Mahmud’s book on Hindu-Muslim relations. 
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I am conveying to you Maulana's message. You are entudy wrong 
if you think that I do not attach importance to the Hindu-Muslim pro¬ 
blem. Whatever my other failings might be, 1 am not stupid and I 
know the vital importance of this question. But my ways of dealing 
with it are different. I am tired of this pottering alwut and trying to 
please reactionaries and fools or those who belong to the upper strata. 
I want to treat the whole political and economic structure and build 
anew. There is going to be no going back, so far as I am concerned, 
to the old order in India whatever happens. It is absurd therefore for 
anyone to talk of ministries, composite or otherwise. 

The date of Indu’s wedding has not been fixed so for. Probably it 
\vill be in the last 10 days of March. It will take place in Allahabad. 

About the publication of your book, I am not a good go-between for 
Kitabistan as I have not bera on very cordial terms with them. 

Love, 


Yours affly., 
Jawahar 


5. To Allama Mashriql Inayatullah Khan* 


Allahabad 
June 12, 1942 


Dear Mr. Inayatullah Khan, 

Thank you for your tel^am which I have received today.^ 1 do not 
quite understand it. As you know we shall gladly do everything in 
our power to bring about a friendly settlement between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, as well as other organisations. The obvious 
way to bring ffiis about is for representatives to discuss the matter. 
That is why the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, sug¬ 
gested some time ago that such representatives might be appointed on 
behalf of the Congress and the League. The number of the represen¬ 
tatives is immaterial, though probably it will be better if there were 
several on each side. Before the Congress can take definite steps in 
the matter, it should know whether the Muslim League is agreeable to 
the suggestion made. From certain speedies made by Uie Muslim 

1. JJf. ConeqMndence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his of 10 June 1942, he asked Jawaharlal to name one Congress 

representative immediately as Jinnah in all probability would agree to a single 
representative. 
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League leaders, it would appear that they are not agreeable. Your 
telegram is vague and it is difficult for any step to be taken till we 
have more definite and direct knowledge of the Muslim League 
attitude. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To Allama Mashriqi Inayatullah Khan' 


Allahabad 
June 23, 1942 


Dear Mr. Inayatullah Khan, 

I have received your telegram in which you say that Mr. Jinnah desires 
the withdrawal of the Allahabad resolution before he can negotiate. 
Presumably this refers to the recent resolution of the All India Con* 
gress Committee relating to the unity of India.* That resolution merdy 
confirmed the position for which the Congress has stood for 57 years 
now. Anyway nobody can withdraw it except the All India Congress 
Committee. Pereonally I would be against any change in that r«olu- 
tion as I think the Congress position relating to the unity of India is 
sound. Mr. Jinnah’s suggestion that this resolution should be withdrawn 
is on a par with a suggestion I might make that the Muslim League 
resolution about Pakistan should be withdrawn. Such suggestions do 
not help either way. If people are prepared to talk over matters, they 
do not put forward conditions which in themselves are tantamount to 
decisions. The suggestion I made in Bombay and elsewhere was that 
people holding difterait views on this subject should, while adhering 
to their views, agree to cooperate on the basis of achieving the indepen¬ 
dence of India and the transfer of full political power to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian people. Further tiiey can cooperate then in the 
defence of a free India. After that they can osnsider the other ques¬ 
tions that divide them and come to an understanding. This course of 
action does not commit anyone or compel him to give up his own par¬ 
ticular point of view. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Sec ante, pp. 276-285. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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7. To Allama Mashriql Inayatullah Khan^ 


Wardha 
July 8, 1942 


Dear Mr. Inayatullah Khan, 

I have your tdegram. I think I have already made our position dear 
to you. The Congress ever since its inception has been based on the 
national unity of India. Without that idea of unity, the Congr^s fails of 
its purpose and might as well be wound up. The resolution passed by the 
All India Congress Committee in Allahabad in effect stated that the 
Congress should not agree to the break-up of that unity. This resolu¬ 
tion may or may not have been necessary, but in efEect it merdy con¬ 
firmed the old Congress position. To annul that resolution is to state 
to the world that the Congress is prepared to consider the division of 
India into two parts. That would be against the fundamental Con¬ 
gress position. 

Apart from this, however, the Congress has stated that while it 
stands by tlie unity of India and considers any division fatal for all 
concerned, still it cannot think in terms of compelling any territorial 
unit to remain in an Indian Union against its declared emphatic will. 

I have already told you that constitutionally speaking it is b^ond our 
power to upset a resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. Only the A.I.C.C. 
or the full Congress can do lhat. 

I think the position is quite clear. What I suggested to you pre¬ 
viously was that the Congress and the Muslim League, as well as oth^, 
need not give up their particular positions or objectives but may still 
cooperate together for the independence and defence of India. What 
they must all decide is that they will not look up to the British Govern¬ 
ment for help in furthering their particular claims, as this is derogatory 
to the dignity of any Indian or any group in India. It is for us to settle 
these matters among ourselves without invoking foreign authority. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JN. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


Si: 
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8. Can Indiana Get Together?^ 


“Can Indians get together?” It is an odd title yet a significant one, for 
it tells us much in four words. It gives us an intimate and revealing 
glimpse into the minds of those who framed it. It reveab to us the 
premises and assumptions on which they base their consideration of the 
Indian problem. It displays that patronizing superiority of outlook 
which we have come to associate with Westerners when they deal wi& 
Eastern nations. It has something of the white man's burden about it. 
Because of all this 1 was disindined to write on the subject^ for there 
is little room for argument or reasoning when premises differ. Our 
minds function in set grooves, and if even the impact of a World War 
with its attendant revolutionary changes does not pull them out horn 
those deep hollows, how much can we expect from an appeal to reason? 

This War is a stupendous military spectacle;, and all over the world 
armies, navies and air for(^ clash with each other and seek to gain the 
mastery....“ These mighty conflicts already have changed the shape 
of the world and will undoubtedly still further change the shape of 
things to come. And yet greater changes are happening in the minds 
of men, possibly none so great as those invisible things that are affect¬ 
ing Asia and gradually but surely putting an end to the relations bet¬ 
ween Asia and Europe that subsisted for 200 years. However this War 
may develop, whatever the end may be, no matter what the peace is 
going to be, it is certain that the Western world can no longer domi¬ 
nate over Asia. If this is not realized and if the attempt is made to 
continue the old relationship in any form, this means the end of peace 
and another disastrous conflict 

Yet this is not realized by those who shape the policies of Western 
nations, least of all by Britain. The France of Vichy, grovelling before 
Germany, still talks of the French Empire,® the Netherlands, having 
lost already many of her vast possessions, still speaks the offensive 

1. Article written by Jawaharlal. Printed in The New York Times Magazine, 
19 July 1942. 

2. As in the source. 

3. On 17 February 1941, an Imperial Committee was formed by the Vidiy Gov- 
ermnent whose purpose was “to make known to all Ftendmen the grandeur 
of the Empire." In 1942 the Vichy Government from time to time claimed its 
Empire. In March 1942, it assured the Americans that the fate of Madagascar 
wmdd not be the same as that of Indo-Oiina. 
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language of Empire^ and endeavours to cling to what is left. Hie nine¬ 
teenth century is dead and gone hut the minds of 6ritain'’s rulers still 
think in terms of that past. That way lies no hope for the war or for 
the peace that must inevitably come some time or the other. Unless 
London and Washington begin to think in terms of today and of free 
and equal Asia they will never reach a solution of the problems that 
confront them. 

That solution lies in accepting the fact of full and equal freedom for 
all the countries of Asia, of giving up the doctrine of racial superiority, 
which is no monopoly of the Nazis and which we in India have knovm 
in its most intense form for many generations. It lies in the recognition 
of Indian independence, which will not only release the suppressed and 
pent-up energies of a great nation but will be symbolic of a new freedom 
all over the world. 

What a mess the nations of Europe made of this world with their 
perpetual conflicts, their eternal hates, their grabbing violence and cut¬ 
throat opportunism, with the misery they brought to their colonial terri¬ 
tories, with two world wars in the course of a single generation! 

Not being able to look after their own houses, they presume to domi¬ 
nate over others and pose as their mentors. But no one values them at 
their achievements in science, literature or the application of science. 
Behind all this there is a lack of something which brings their achieve¬ 
ments periodically to nought. Asia has looked at this dianging scene 
with the strength of ages behind her, and the past 200 years, with all 
their suffering and mortification, are but a brief interlude in her long 
history. 

That interlude is over. A new chapter must begin. Asia is learning 
rapidly what the West has to t^ch of science and its applications and is 
trying to harmonize them with her old-time genius. She has little to 
learn, much to teach about the philosophy of life and the art of living. 

Can the Indians get together? Yes, certainly, if impediments in their 
way created by foreign authority are removed, if they can face their pro¬ 
blems without external interference. Every problem finally will be solved 
either by peaceful means or by conflict, though this may give rise to 
new problems. Independent India will solve her problems or cease to 
be. The past history of India shows us how she has successfully tadd- 
ed her problems and out of every conflict of opposing forces has pro¬ 
duced a new synthesis. Synthesis is a dominant trait of India’s civili¬ 
zation and history. 

4. The exiled Netherlands Government in London appointed, on 21 May 1942, 
Dr. H.J. Van Hook as Minister of Colonies. 
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Except for China, there is no great country in the world which has 
shown such powerful unity throughout the ages as India. Hiat unity 
took political shape only recently as it could not be stabilized until 
relatively recent developments in transport and communications made 
this easy. If these developments had not taken place it is possible that 
the United States of America might not have been a single nation. 

Britain's rule over India led to political unity and also was a means 
to bring the industrial revolution to India. Development of that revO' 
lution was, however, hindered by the British, who encouraged feudal 
elements and prevented industrial growtii. The continuing process of 
synthesis also was stopped by this rule and disruptive 'forces were 
encouraged. 

For the first time in India's history, here was the rule of a foreign 
people who had their political, financial, industrial and cultural roots 
elsewhere and who could only remain as foreigners exploiting the coun* 
try for their own advantage. There could be no synthesis with them, 
and perpetual conflict was inevitable. Yet out of this very conflict rose 
the powerful all-India nationalist movement, which became and is the 
symtel of political unity. 

Independence^ democracy and unity were the pillars of this move¬ 
ment. In accordance with old Indian traditions toleration, fullest pro¬ 
tection and autonomy were promised to all minorities, subject only to 
the essential unity of the country and to the democratic basis of its 
constitution. Independence meant severance from the British Empire, 
but in the new world it was realized that isolated national existence 
was not possible or desirable. So India was prepared to join any inter¬ 
national federation on an equal basis. But that could come only after 
recognition of her independence and through her free will. There 
could be no compulsion. In particular, India wanted to associate her¬ 
self closely with China. 

There is now a demand on the part of some Muslims, represented 
by the Muslim League, for partition of India, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that this demand is a very recent one, hardly four years old. U 
must also be remembered that there is a large se^on of Muslims in 
India who oppose it. Few people take it seriously, as it has no political 
or economic background. Americans who fought the Civil War to 
keep their Union together can appreciate how a proposal to divide the 
country is resented by vast numbers of the Indian people. 

Thirty years ago the British Government introduce the principle of 
separate rdigious electorates in India, a fatal thing whi(^ has come in 
the way of devdopment of political parties. Now they have tried to 
introduce the idea of partitioning India, not only into two but possibly 
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many separate parts. This was one of the reasons which led to bitter 
resentment of the Cripps proposals. The All India Congress could not 
agree to this, yet it went far and said if any territorial unit clearly 
dedared its desire to break away, the Congress could not think in terms 
of compelling it to stay in the Union. 

So far as minorities are concerned, it is accepted and common 
ground that they should be given fullest constitutional protection, reli¬ 
gious, cultural, linguistic and in every other way. Backward minoriti^ 
or classes should in addition be given special educational and other 
privileges to bring them rapidly to the general level. 

The real‘problem so often referred to is that of the Muslims. They 
are hardly a minority, as they number about 90,000,000, and it is diflS- 
cult to see how even a majority can oppress them. As it happens, 
they are largely concentrated in particular provinces. It is proposed to 
give full provincial autonomy to every province, reserving only certain 
all-India subjects for the central government, and this will give every 
opportunity for sdf-development in each cultural area. Indeed, there 
may even be smaller autonomous cultural areas within the province. 

It is possible to devise many ways to give satisfaction to every con¬ 
ceivable minority claim. The Congress has said this must be done by 
agreement, not by a majority vote. If agreement is not possible on 
any point, then impartial arbitration should be accepted. Finally, if 
any territorial unit insists on breaking away after the experience of 
working in the Union, there is going to be no compulsion to force it 
to stay, provided such severance is geographically possible. 

It must be remembered that the problem of Indian minorities is 
entirely different from nationalities with entirely different racial, cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds. This is not so in India where, except for 
a small handful of persons, there is no difference between Hindu and 
Muslim in race, culture or language. The vast majority of Muslims 
belong to the same stock as the Hindus and were converted to Islam. 

Few problems in the world today are basically so simple of solution 
as the Indian minority problem. For various reasons it is important 
today and comes in tiie way of progress, yet it is essentially a super¬ 
ficial problem without deep roots. The real problems of India are 
economic, the poverty and low standards. As soon as these are tackled 
a^resiivdy, as th^y should be, and modem industry grows, bringing 
higher standards in its train, the minority problem fades away. It has 
been a product of unemployment of the middle classes who had few 
avenues of work open to them and looked for emplojnnent to the 
state. As state jobs were limited, demand rose for reservation of these 
for particular communities. 
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Every attempt to solve the problem thus far has failed because there 
was always a third party—the British Government. If that govonment 
fades away, the whole background of this problem dianges udien 
Indians have to look to themselves. Compulsion of events forces them 
to face reality and to come to agreement. The only alternative is con¬ 
flict, which everyone is anxious to avoid, over a rdadvely trivial issue. 
But even if there is conflict, that is preferable to die present stalemate, 
and it will produce a solution. 

The All India Congress proposal has been that this and odier pro¬ 
blems should be considered and finally decided by a constituent assem¬ 
bly elected by adult franchise. The widest franchise is*^ considered 
necrasary, for the consideration of these questions should rest on those 
vast numbers of people who are far more interested in economic pro¬ 
blems and who do not look for state employment. 

Such economic problems cut across religious boundaries and are com¬ 
mon to Hindu, Muslim, Christian and Buddhist. If such an assembly 
could not come to an agreement on any particular minority matters 
they could be referred to international arbitration. We are perfectly 
prepared to abide by the decision of such an international tribunal in 
such matters. But the question of arbitration does not arise over the 
question of independence. That and the allied qu^tions of self-deter¬ 
mination must be recognized and accepted before there is a possibility 
of arbitration over minor matters. On independence we cannot 
compromise. 

Can the Indians get together? I have no doubt that they can and 
they will. Even today there is an amazing unity of outiook among 
them and whatever their internal differences might be they stand for 
independence. The real obstacle in the way of real unity and pro¬ 
gress is foreign domination. From every point of view it has become 
an urgent and immediate necessity that Britain should relinquish her 
hold in India and recognize Indian independence. There is no other 
way and it is certain, whether Britain likes it or not, that India must 
be given complete independence. 

The apfHoach of war to India has made this an even more vital ques¬ 
tion. Independent India would treat America and Britain as aUies in 
a common enterprise to release her vast energy and resources against 
every aggressor who invaded her territory. But Indians can no longer 
function as slaves and underlings in their own country or outside or 
tolerate being treated as chattels by dominant foreign authority. Sub¬ 
mission to this is for them the worst kind of spiritual d^;radation. 

The East will put up with it no longer. Asia will come back to her 
own through whatever travail and suffering fate may have in store for 
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her. China has poured out her heart's blood in defence of her freedom. 
India would do likewise if the opportunity came to her to fight for her 
freedom. She seeks no dominion over others, but she will put up with 
no dominion over herself. Only independence will rdease her from 
long bondage and allow her to play her part fittingly in the terrible 
drama of the world today. 


9. To K. G. GagaP 


Allahabad 
July 27, 1942 


Dear friend,® 

I have received your postcard of the 23rd.® I have also received other 
letters on the same subject. It is not true that I have paid no atten¬ 
tion to these communications. I have in fact sent several letters to 
Allama Mashriqi telling him how anxious and eager we are to come to 
some settlement in India with the Muslim League and other organisa 
tions. But a settlement cannot be made by one party. We have gone 
very far indeed in our attempts but the response we have received from 
the Muslim League leaders has made any settlement at present impossi¬ 
ble. We cannot give up the very basis of our existence as a nationalist 
organization, believing in the freedom and unity of India. Short of 
that we are prepared to go to any length. I have written to Allama 
Mashriqi repeat^ly on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


1. JN. Conespondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Resident of Junaga^. 

3. In his letter he accused Jawaharial of paying no heed to the Khaksar leader's 
appeal for a settlement twtween the Congress and the League. 
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10. To Amaranatha Jha^ 


Allahabad 

28/7/1942 


My dear Amaranatha,^ 

You have put me a difficult question.® Not so difficult so far as I am 
concerned but difficult for me to think or act in your terms. I think 
this flag question has been bungled by both the University authorities 
and the Union. You are right in placing some of the blame at least 
on the Union people for their delaying tactics. A clear decision taken 
at an early stage would have helped matters greatly. 

Sometimes, though infrequently, students have come to me for advice 
and I have had talks with them. But on the whole I have had little to 
do with developments and have often not known about them. 

I understand that there has been a definite understanding and assur¬ 
ance that the national flag can be put up on the University buildings 
on certain days in the year. But these days were not definitely fixed up 
or specified, although the principal anniversaries are well known. 

I was deeply grieved to learn, when I was in Delhi, that you had 
given permission for the Muslim League flag to be put up on the 
Senate House. This seemed to me a definitely wrong thing. I could 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1897-1955); son of Ganganatha Jha; Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, 
1938-1947, and Banaras Hindu University, 1948; Chairman, Uttar Pradesh 
Public Service Commission, 1947-1953; and of Bihar Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, 1953-1955. 

3. Some Muslim students took exception to the hoisting of the tricolour flag in 
the absence of a national flag by the Students Union and requested the Vice- 
Chancellor either to allow the Muslim League flag also to be hoisted or stop 
the Students Union from hoisting the tricolour flag. The Vice-Chancdlor re¬ 
quested the Students Union for an explanation, in the absence of whidt in 
April 1942, he allowed the Muslim League flag to be hoisted. This was 
resented by the Students Union, which decided to organise resistance against 
this. Since some Muslim League leaders were invited to attend the flag hoisting 
which was against the agreement with the Vice-Chancellor (hat outsiders would 
not be called, permission to hold the meeting was withheld and the police was 
called in. Thereafter only the coU^e flag was allowed to be hensted. 
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have understood, though I might have disagreed with it your asking 
students not to put up any flag. But a communal flag, which openly 
and brazenly represents a small communal group only, can never be 
tolerated on a Univasity building. A class flag, such as the red flag, 
ought also not to be allowed, but even the red flag is better than a 
communal flag. When that communal flag has come to represent anti¬ 
pathy to the whole conception of India and Hindustan, it is still more 
objectionable. 

Considering the matter objectively, as far as I can, and apart from the 
passions involved, I would have officially on behalf of the University 
given every facility to the students to put up any flag they chose, pro¬ 
vided it was not a communal or class flag. Personally, if I had been 
the Vice-Chancellor, I would have tried to get the University Execu¬ 
tive Council to adopt the national flag. But even if it that was not 
done officially, for all practical purposes this flag would have been used. 

But obviously this question cannot be considered objectivdy now as 
too much passion is involved. It is perfectly clear that the Muslim 
League flag cannot be put up as this is bound to lead to trouble with 
80% or more of the students. So both on theoretical and practical 
grounds every communal flag must be ruled out. On this there should 
be no weakening. 

As for the national flag, I think your old understanding that it can 
be put up on certain days might well remain, subject to this, that if 
untoward consequence are apprehended on a particular occasion, the 
Vice-Chancellor may ask the students or the Union not to put it up 
on that occasion. This is rather a feeble sort of thing to say and it 
might even be an invitation to trouble and the creation of those very 
untoward consequence. But looking at it from your point of view I 
do not see any other way out. To say now that no flag should be put 
up on any occasion will itself give rise to trouble. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Possibly there will be no 
occasion to put up the national flag in the near future. Before such 
an occasion arise, much may have happened in the country upsetting 
our normal routine. This flag issue may wdl be absorbed in wider 
issue and lose its importance. Thee other issue might wdl give us 
headache, but thee will be no need for worrying over the flag. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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11. To Abdul Latif 


Bombay 
August 6, 1942 


Dear Mr. Abdul Latif, 

I have your letter of today’s date.* You have informed me that you 
have written a similar letter to the Congress President and you have 
been good enough to tell me of his reply. It is hardly n6c^saty for 
me to add anything to Maulana Azad’s reply which is fully authorita* 
five. I need only say, if I may venture to do so, that I wholly agree 
witih it. 

The Congress position in regard to the proposal to divide up India 
into two or more parts, is that any such division will be exceedingly 
harmful to both parts as well as to India as a whole. I am personally 
convinced that probably our Muslim friends in the north west of 
India will suffer most from such a division. India, as it is, contains 
nearly all the important elements and resources that can make her a 
strong and more or less self-sufficient nation. To cut her up will be, 
from the economic point of view as well as others, a fatal thing bmak- 
ing up that natural economic unity and weakening each part. The 
north will suffer most from this because it is industrially not so advan¬ 
ced, nor does it contain some of the essential raw materials that are so 
necessary for a modem nation. There are many other arguments 
against division but I need not go into them as you are well aware of 
them yourself. There are of course also the sentimental, historical and 
psychological arguments which, as you know, affect the people power¬ 
fully. It is for all these reasons that there is a very strong feeling 
amongst us and, we believe, amongst vast numbers of people in India 
against any division of India. All these arguments are reinforced by 
recent world history and in fact by the course of the war itself. This 

1. JJ4. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter Latif stated that the Congress Working Committee in rejecting 
the Cripps proposal, in its resolution, had accepted m principle not to compel 
any tenitoiy to remain in India against its will. The A.I.C.C. while endorsing 
this resolution in May 1942, had accepted Jagat Narain Lai's proposal 
rejecting Rajagopalachari’s resolution accej^ng Pakistan in principle. Latif 
asked Jawaharlal whidi interpretation was correct. He further asked whether the 
representatives appointed by the Muslim League for talks witii the Congress 
would be allowed to discuss “any proposals they might put forward for a 
permanent settlement of the communal problem.'’ 
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has shown that small nations have no future before them except as 
hangeiSK>n of larger nations. We do not want India, or any part of 
India, to be such a hanger-on, or a hind of semi-colonial dependency, 
political or economic, of any other nation. In fact the tendency in the 
world is for larger federations to come into existence. Personally I am 
convinced that the ultimate solution will lie in a world federation and 
I am happy that a lead towards this has been given in the resolution 
that is going to be placed before the All India Congress Committee 
tomorrow.® Such a world federation will help in the solution of many 
vital problems and, among others, even the problem of national or other 
minorities will take a different shape. 

In the resolution referred to above you will also find the Congress 
position in regard to a federation clearly defined. It is stated that 
India should have a federal government with the largest possible auto¬ 
nomy for the federating units, and further that residuary powers should 
vest in these federating units. Personally I must confess to you that 
I am not enamoured of this as I think the modem tendency is against 
it and rightly so. It is essential today to have a planned economy for 
the nation, and for this as well as for defence, etc. a strong central 
government is necessary. Nevertheless we have agreed to this to meet 
the wishes of many of our friends who consider it important. I might 
add that this is no new decision of the Congress as a similar decision 
was arrived at deven years ago. 

Thus, generally speaking, the Congress stands firmly for the unity of 
India and a federation with a greater autonomy for the units. For 
this objective it works. Nevertheless at Delhi it made it perfectly clear 
that if any territorial unit was emphatically and clearly of the opinion 
that it should break with the Indian Union, it should not be compelled 
to act contrary to its wishes. Naturally this would not be welcomed 
by us and it would inevitably depend on certain geographical and other 
factors. That dedsion of the Congress Working Committee stands 
and nothing has been said or done to modify or vary it in any way. 
When Babu Jagat Naiain Lai's resolution came at the A.I.C.C. meeting 
in Allahabad, this was made perfectly clear by the Congress President, 
by me and by others. The wording of that resolution expresses the 
general vrish and policy of the Congress which has been the basis of our 
constitution and working ever since the Congress came into existence. 
There is nothing really new in it. This resolution does not in any way 
override the Delhi Working Committee’s resolution. This is perfectly 
dear and beyond doubt 

3. See ante, pp. 436-453. 
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Of course if representatives of the (Congress and the Muslim League 
meet together they are free to discuss any matter and to refer such 
matters as they choose to their parent bodies for decision. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. MMsag* to tho Indoro Ra|ya Praja Mandal Confarofleo* 


I send my good wishes to the conference that is being held in Indore 
under the auspices of the Praja Mandal. ^ The question of the Indian 
states is today more than ever a part of the laiger question of India. 
Indeed the problem of India itself is a part of tiie laiger problem of 
the world. But whatever may happen in the international held, it is 
absolutely clear that the fate of the states is bound up with the rest of 
India. In these stirring and revolutionary times everyone who is con¬ 
nected with the states, whether he is the ruler or the minister or the 
average man in the street, or shop or field or factory, must think in 
terms of the bigger issues that confront us. 

We may not of course forget our day-to-day problems in each state, 
for they affect the life of the people and a satisfactory solution of them 
leads often to the solution of the larger problem. Never&dess it is the 
larger problem of the whole Indian states system that is before us and 
that must be borne in mind. We have seen in the past two years proud 
empires being battered and defeated in war, we see today other 
empires being shaken up and possibly on the verge of dissolution. It 
is absurd, under these circumstances, to talk the petty language of petty 
reforms which still finds favour in the Indian states, as it does in the 
minds of the British authorities in the rest of India. The time for that 
is long past and those events outpaced them, and the reins of autho¬ 
rity automatically drop from their hands. 

Therefore it is necessary for all people concerned to take heed, to look 
into this changing present, to envisage the coming future, and to sedc 
to adapt themselves to it as rapidly and as completely as possible. 

It is well known that in the states as in the rest of India the British 
Governmental apparatus comes in the way. But that apparatus is al¬ 
ready in the process of dissolution and we shall have to look to our¬ 
selves and rely on our own united wisdom and strength. Ultimatdy 
the good of the people depends on the strength and self-reliance of 
those people and not on benefits conferred upon them by audioiity. 

I trust that the people of Indore stat^ as well as tiic people of all 
states, will take this larger view and grow in organisation, self-reliance 

1. Bardoli, 30 December 1941. Only extracts were printed in the newspapers 
on 15 February 1942. We are giving here the full text from the J.N. Papers, 
N.M.MX. 

2. Hdd at Malidpur on 13 February 1942. 
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and strength. I hope that they will avoid entanglement in petty ques¬ 
tions and seek that larger good of all. I hope also that the authorities 
of the state will align themsdves with this larger good and help in the 
development of strength and self-reliance among the people. 

To the workers of the Praja Mandal I should like to say that if they 
sedc to serve the people they must develop the qualities of true ser¬ 
vants of the public. They must be true and brave and self-rdiant, not 
seeking personal preferment or advantage, not mixing themselves in 
party strife and petty squabbles, but always endeavouring to secure the 
goodwill of the people through disinterested service. 

I send my good wishes again to the conference and through it to 
the people of Indore. 


2. To Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah^ 


Allahabad 
January 7, 1942 


My dear Sheikh Abdullah, 

I received your letter at Bardoli. But I have unfortunately misplaced 
it 

I was deeply grieved to learn of your brother’s death. Of course you 
could not come to Bardoli for the Standing Committee meeting. I 
did not expect you to undertake this long joum^ at this time of the 
year, more especially after your bereavement 

I should of course like to meet you as there are so many things to 
discuss both in regard to Kashmir and larger questions relating to India. 

Everything seems to be in a state of flux. The question of the 
states, important as it is, recedes somewhat in the background before 
the larger question of the whole of India. That larger question itself 
is governed by world developments. 1 suppose ultimately we all sink 
or swim together. More and more I feel that we must not allow our¬ 
selves to lose sight of the r^lly big questions and get entangled in 
smaller issues. The future is uncertain, but it is quite certain that we 
shall have to play our part in shaping that future. The real question 
before us therefore is that we should be ready and prepared to play 
that part. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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The Standing Committee meeting discussed diiefly various adminis¬ 
trative matters and internal difficulties that had arisen. No final deci¬ 
sion has yet been taken. 

With all good wishes to you and other friends in Kashmir. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To Thar Law Membar, Bhopal' 


Bombay 
January 27, 1942 


Dear Sir, 

I have received your D.O. No. 10622 dated the 17th January.® I have 
learnt with surprise and regret that the Government of Bhopal were 
unable to permit an interview with Mr. Shakir Ali Khan® and others 
at present confined in the Bhopal Jail. My requ^t was a very simple 
one and had nothing to do with political conversations during Ae 
interview. It was a request which is often made in regard to prison¬ 
ers and which, so far as I am concerned, has never been refused to me 
anywhere, whether it related to a political prisoner or to a non-political 
prisoner. I can only conclude that the Government of Bhopal is run 
on lines which are peculiar to itself and which have little in common 
with other administrations. A jail interview for the purpose of inquir¬ 
ing about the personal health and condition of a prisoner is the most 
ordinary of courtesies. Perhaps you are unaware of the fact that in many 
countries jail rules permit almost an unlimited number of interviews 
because it is considered essential that the prisoner should make as many 
human contacts as possible with riie outside world. 

I was aware of the fiict that Mr. Shakir Ali Khan had been tried and 
convicted by a court of law. I am also aware of the fact that 1 have 
been convicted many times of so-called non-political offences and that 
it is a common practice for political workers to be so convicted. Mr. 
Shakir Ali Khan has been a political worker for sometime and has come 

1. A.I.S.P.C. Papers, File No. 4, Bhopal State, N.M.M.L. 

2. Jawaharlal was informed that he could not interview Shakfr Ali Khan because 
the latter was not a political ptismier but an ordinary convict. 

3. (1904-1978); fieedom fighter and joumafist; active worker of the Cominniiist 
Party of In^a; member, Madhya Pradesh Legislatiw Assembly, 1957-77. 
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into contact with me in that capacity. I am naturally interested in 
him as well as his work. 

It is, however, immaterial whether you consider him a political pri¬ 
soner or a non-political prisoner. In either event, I take it, that he 
has certain human rights which even prison should not deprive him of. 

I am thankful to you for Colonel Rahman's report^ From this 
report it appears that Mr. Shakir Ali Khan has been very ill for a con¬ 
siderable period, having sufFered from malaria and typhoid continu¬ 
ously and having lost a good deal of weight. No doubt this is natural, 
as (Lionel Rahman observes. It would equally be natural for a pri¬ 
soner to die after severe illness, yet this would not be a Satisfying ex¬ 
planation to those interested in him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Sj\. Rahman, Chief Medical Officer and Secretary to the Government of 
Bhopal in the Medical Department. 


4. Individual Safyagraha in Benares State' 


During my visit to Benares ! met workers of the Benares State Con¬ 
gress and they told me of the happenings in the state during the past 
year or more wh«i I was in prison. Before I went to prison I had 
followed the developments in the state and noticed with regret the pro¬ 
gressively reactionary character of the administration especially after the 
death of the late Maharaja.^ It appears that this deterioration conti¬ 
nued and even the assurances given by the state authorities were not 
honoured and therefore the State Congress started individual satya- 

^aha.« This satyagraha has now continued for over eight months and 
is still continuing. 

I do not wish to deal in this statement with the many questions that 
have arisen. They demonstrated not only the essential evils of the 
states system but the additional evils of the Political Department of the 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


M^gc to the Benares State Congress Committee which met on 
1942. National Herald, 4 February 1942. 

Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh (1874-1939). 

It was started in May 1941. 
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Government of India controlling these states directly through its own 
oflScers. Bad as all this is, it will no doubt be swept away in the big 
changes that must inevitably come soon. For the present we must not 
concern ourselves too much with the smaller issues and must think and 
act in terms of the larger issues. 

I therefore recommend to the State Congress to discontinue the indi¬ 
vidual satyagraha that they have been carrying on. This is especially 
desirable as Mahatma Gandhi has for the present discontinued satya- 
graha in India. All workers must concentrate on the important work 
ahead—organisational and the constructive programme. By doing this 
they will prepare themselves for the greater tasks ahead and will streng¬ 
then their own people. 


S. A Note on Rewa^ 


No responsible person can consider any question in a kind of vacuum 
as if it was an isolated affair. A students’ debating society might give 
its opinion theoretically in this way because it is not concern^ either 
with the carrying out of any programme or with the various consequences 
and reactions that flow from it. Therefore the Rewa affair^ cannot be 
considered independently but only in relation to the general policy of 
tlie Congress, its present programme, and the national and international 
situation. Nothing should be done there which is against Congress 
principles or which comes in the way of our wider programme. 

We know that the Political Department is chiefly concerned with the 
political aspects of the states and their subservience to the Government 
of India. Bad government, oppression of the people and immorality of 
the rulers do not worry the Political Department greatly. There are 
numerous examples of rulers who are thoroughly bad, incompetent and 
corrupt and who are still supported by the Political Department. But 
if a ruler is likely to be at all independent-minded and not amenable 

1. Allahabad, 6 March 1942. JN. Papers, NMhlX. 

2. Maharaja Sir Gulab Singhju Dev Bahadur (1903-1946); who became Ruler of 
Rewa State in 1922, was suspended 1^ the British Government in February 
1942 and this led to considerable eccitement and agitation in the state. He 
was charged with involvement in certain criminal offences which were of such a 
grave nature that the government decided to refer the case to a Commission of 
Enquiry. But the Maharaja refused to acquiesce in any such independent 
enquiries. 
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to the Political Department's discipline, then he gets into trouble. Thus 
the motives and activities of tiie Political Department are always suspect. 

At the same time rulers, except some very rare examples, can claim 
little sympathy. There may be shades of gray as between them, but 
generally speaking they have been, and ar^ autocratic^ oppressive waste¬ 
ful, corrupt and leading very undesirable personal lives. Apart from 
this personal aspect, the whole Indian states system is thoroughly bad 
and we are wholly committed to a complete change of it Our policy 
has been, in regard to the larger states, that there should be full respon 
sible government and the ruler may remain as a constitutional head. 

It thus becomes very difficult for us to support the personal cause of 
a ruler, unless there are very exceptional circumstances which have 
resulted in joining that personal cause with the larger national or people's 
cause. Even then one has to be careful not to do anything which 
directly or indirectly supports the states system and encourages a 
mentality among the people of accepting a feudal order. The whole 
objective of our past work and propaganda has been to devdop a 
mentality among the people in favour of freedom and self-rule, and 
against subservience to ruling chiefs or British officers. We cannot and 
should not do any thing which might militate against this, or otherwise 
a small present gain may have to be set off by a more fundamental loss. 

Above all we must remember that we are face to face today with 
vital and far-reaching problems, the solution of which will affect our 
country and the world. 'The Rewa affair is very unimportant in rela¬ 
tion to these and we must not exaggerate it or lose our sense of perspec¬ 
tive. Whatever attitude we may adopt in regard to it must be witbin 
the larger context and in conformity with the national policy. 

The Congress cannot allow itsdf to become the tool of either the 
Political Department or of the Maharaja and his supporters. If it does 
either, it loses its commanding position and becomes a faction in a 
relatively minor dispute. Leaffing Congressmen must therefore keep 
apart from these factions and give a correct lead. 

I can give no opinion about the good or bad qualities of the Maharaja. 
Possibly he is a little better ffian many of his brother princes, but that 
is not saying much. Possibly he has been less oppressive than some 
other rulers. But obviously he has not been a paragon of virtue as a 
man or a ruler and, either because of his own inclinations or because of 
pressure from the Political Dq^rtmoit, has tried to crush the Congress 
and popular movements in the state. Latterly, I Miev^ he has fun¬ 
ctioned in a somewhat better way. 

When a demand is made for an inquiry into grave charges, it is 
diffoult and unwise to refuse it or to condemn it. It was unwise for 
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the Maharaja to refuse it. Obviously the Congress cannot say that there 
should be no inquiiy. All it can say is that such an inquiry must be 
thoroughly impartial and just. 

For the Congress the right position is to point out what it stands 
for in regard to the states, that is, responsible government; that it has 
sought to change the present autocratic powers of the ruler in fevour 
of popular rule; that at the same time it is aware that many of the evils 
of the states system are due to the policy of the Political Department; 
that to change the autocracy of die ruler for the bureaucracy of the 
Political Department is to jump from the frying pan into the fire; that 
the real question at issue should be the introduction of popular rule and 
responsible government; that any action taken by the Political Depart¬ 
ment is suspect; that it neither wants the administration to be run by 
the Political Department or its nominees nor a reversion to the Maha¬ 
raja's autocratic rule; that is so far as any serious charges are made 
against the Maharaja an impartial inquiry may be made but the popular 
element should be represented on it; that the real work for the people 
is to organize themselves for self-sufficiency and sdf-defence against 
unsocial elements according to the directions of the Congress. The 
last named is the ^sential work for today; all else is secondary. 

It should be remembered that it will be unwise for the Congress or 
for noted Congressmen to create an impression in the mind of the peo¬ 
ple that they are just members of the Maharaja's party anxious to get 
him back as he was. It will also be unwise for them to give the impres¬ 
sion that they are backing or supporting the Political Department 'The 
Congress is above both and stands for the people. It should expr^s 
its opinion on the issues raised and then concentrate its activity on the 
constructive side of our work. 


6. The Indian States and the Treaties^ 


No treaty can be recognized whidi goes against human rights. The 
question of the states cannot be treated as a secondary matter which 

1. Speedi at the Kerala Club, New Delhi, 6 April 1942. From The Hindustan 
Times, 7 April 1942. 
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can be put aside for the present simply because the British Gov* 
emment had entered into treaties years ago. How can there be any 
satisfactory solution of tiie Indian problem if a large chunk of India— 
the states—is not considered? During the last 150 years there have 
been big revolutions—all manner of upheavals—changing the face of 
Europe. Here in India, owing to the artificial situation created by the 
British power, conditions have remained practically the same in the 
states. Anyone who says that nothing can be done because of treaties 
entered into 150 years ago is a lunatic, a knave or a fool. 

This War is going to change the face of things completely. Political 
and economic conditions casting today cannot continue fdr new ad- 
justments will have to be made. 1 cannot say how, but no power on 
earth can stop it. In Europe, several treaties had been tom up. It is 
amazing effrontery to suggest that things which had ceased to exist in 
otiier countries should continue here. And, then, there is the human 
aspect—no treaty can be recognized which goes against human rights. 

The Indian states' problem is the essence of the whole problem in 
India. What happens to the Indian states—that I regard as the ulti¬ 
mate test. If one wants the real picture of a dty, it is not enough to 
look at the palaces alone—one has to see the slums also and also the 
conditions there. If, in considering the Indian problem, we leave the 
states it will not be a complete picture. 

Travancore is an advanc^ state. But the fundamental test is tiie 
measure of political and economic power which the people possess. The 
progress of the states depends on toe people becoming self-tdiant;, upon 
their having power and knowing how to use it. This is toe test—not 
mere efficiency of the administration. 

This is a strange land. Many strange things happen in this country. 
In this strange mixture of the odd and peculiar, nothing is so odd and 
peculiar as those who constitute the Government of India. They do not 
seem to realise that there is a war on. Intellectually they may be aware 
of it, but toey have not shown themselves emotionally aware—by toe 
way they deal with problems, even war problems. It is a matter for 
the psychoanalyst—the inefficiency of the Govemmwit of India. Why 
do toey not realize their duty even when dang» is facing them? This 
may involve them in difficulties. Instead of finding solutions for old 
problCTis, to^ are faced with new problems. But these difficulties^ 
after all, may hdp to purge them, to purify and strengthen them. They 
have to pay toe price for toe future. 

I am not going to submit to any (inception which destroys the unity 
of India. It is not a matter for new logic—this emotional conceptum 
of India is sometoing which we have to fight tor. See toe presence in 
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the gathering of Dr. Khan Sahib from the Khyber Pass, of Mr. Thanu 
Pillai^ hcom Cape Comorin, of mysdf who came of Kashmir stocL 
This illustrates the essential unity of India—from the northern vastness 
to the southern seas. 

Each particular state must bear its own burden—though diey can 
expect sympathy. They must be prepared to face these problems and 
not wait for otifiers. 

2. Pattom Thanu Pillai, Chief Minister of Travancore, 1948; Chief Minister of 
Travancore-Cochin, 1954; Chief Minister of Kerala, 1960-62; Governor of 
Punjab,* 1962-64; Governor of Andhra Pradesh, 1964-68; died 1970. 


7. Jodhpur' 


While mighty armies march to and fro, and the fetes of empires hang 
in the balance^ significant happenings are taking place in Uie heart of 
Rajputana. In Jodhpur, the government of the state has launched a 
mighty offensive against the Lok Parishad. Jodhpur is of course an 
Ii^dian state but lest anyone should imagine that Indians govern an 
Indian state, it should be stated that the Prime Minister is a Britidier, 
Sir Donald Field,^ and he is supported by numerous other Britishera in 
the state service. The representatives of British democracy and lovers 
of freedom (x>ntrol this Indian state and its activities. 

In 19B8, the Marwar Lok Parishad was started and this immediately 
became the head of a popular movement for the redress of all manna 
of feudal cesses and impositions. The Lok Parishad, of course, stood 
for responsible government but, in effect, it concentrated on protecting 
the people from the many exactions made upon them, some of which 
had actually been declared illegal by the courts. It came into conffict 
with the feudal regime and the Parishad was declared ille^l and many 
of its membos were sent to prison. In spite of intensive repression, the 
Parishad carried on and there was some compromise with the state 
government. During the municipal elections that followed the Parishad 
gained a dear majority. 

Again, the Parishad has oome into conflict with tihc state authorities 
because of its attempt to save the people from forced exactions by the 
jagirdats and others. Every attempt to get tiiese exactions stopp^ by 

1. Editorial in National Hardd^ 6 June 1942. 

2. ^ Donald Mayle Fidd (1881-1956); Chief Minister of Jodhpur, 1955-46. 
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the State had failed and the Maharaja® would not even grant an inter¬ 
view to the leader of the Parishad to discuss these matters. Again, Shii 
Jainarain Vyas and many of his colleagues are in prison and the state 
officials are carrying on the war for democracy with full vigour against 
the people of the state. 

These incidents, small as they are, reveal the nature of the British 
Govemm^t in India and how it functions through the states, resisting 
all attempts at reform and pr^erving their feudal structure. It is ex¬ 
traordinary that even the decisions of the courts declaring the various 
cesses illegal are not given effect to. This is an extraordinary state of 
affairs and our sympathy must go to those unhappy people who have 
to put up with this kind of British-supported feudal regime. Our de¬ 
mand for complete independence is the only possible demand, for there 
is no other way to put an end to these monstrous happenings in India. 

3. Sir Umaid Singhji Sahib Bahadur (1903-1947); became ruler in 1918. 


8. To Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah^ 


Allahabad 
July 29, 1942 


My dear Sheikh Sahab, 

Thank you for your letter of the 22nd July. I am sorry you will not 
be able to come to Bombay for our Standing Committee meeting.^ I 
quite realise that the situation in Kashmir itself must demand your pre¬ 
sence. But the all-India situation and the world situation is of a very 
critical character. You must have no doubt followed this. It seems 
inevitable that both in regard to India and the world far-reaching deve¬ 
lopments will take place. This will of course affect Kashmir also. 

I have read with interest the resolutions of the Kashmir National 
Conference. 

Indira and Feroze have been telling me all about their experience in 
Kashmir and of all your help aird kindness to them. They fully enjoyed 
tiiis. Of course they only saw a small part of Kashmir. One cannot 

1. JJ4. Conespondence, NA1.M.L. 

2. The Standing Committee of the All India States People’s Conf^nce was to 
meet at Bombay on 7-8 August 1942. 
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exhaust Kashmir even after many visits. I hope they will go there 
again and I hope next time I may be with them. 

With all good wishes to you and to our other friends. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. The States People and the *Qult India* Resolution^ 


The Standing Committee of the All India States People’s Conference 
meeting at a time of peril from outside and threatened upheaval within 
the country, has given the most earnest consideration to the problems 
facing it and the nation. It is manifest that the fate of the states is 
indissolubly linked with the fate of India and the peril of India is 
equally the peril of the states. So also must an upheaval in India affect 
the states. This companionship in peril must lead to an even richer 
companionship in the days of peaceful progress to come. Danger and 
peril have thus demonstrated af^h the unity of India and the comrade¬ 
ship of the people of the states with their brethren in the rest of India. 

The Committee is convinced that in this hour of grave crisis for the 
motherland and the world the people of the states must stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the rest of India and face together the trials and tribu¬ 
lations of the struggle for freedom. It appeals, therefore, to the people 
of the states to line up with those who stand for the freedom of India; 
and likewise it makes appeal to the rulers of the states to discard ancient 
and discarded notions of autocracy and, recognising the people’s right to 
govern themselves, become the real leaders of a free people. 'The time 
has com^ and there is no denying it, when India must be a free and 
independent country, and the states should have full responsible govern¬ 
ment 

The Committee r«pectfully welcomes the lead given to the country by 
All India Congress Committee and calls upon the people of the states 
to carry out tbe directions issued by Mahatma Gandhi in so far as they 
are applicable to them. 

The Committee expects all Praja Mandals to activise themsdves, 
strengthen their organisation, and work for the programme of sdf-suffi- 
dency and self-protection; and thus to prepare for the harder task ahead. 

1. Resolution of tiie All India States Feofde’s Conference drafted by Jawaharlal, 
Bombay, 8 August 1942. JJ^. Papers, NJM.M.L. 
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1. Cottage and Large-Scale Industries^ 


I am afraid of Guptaji,® who is always after me for one thing or the 
other. I was on my way to Allahabad, after being released from jail, 
and broke my journey here at Lucknow for a few hours. Guptaji 
forced me to pay a visit to the exhibition, and I was in a fix. It is not 
that I am nervous or afraid of ddivering speeches, but I did not wish 
to speak all of a sudden, after such a long interval. My friends and 
colleagues are here at Lucknow and I wanted to use this opportunity 
to meet them and exchange views with them before making a speech. 

I have been asked to speak on cottage industry. Cottage industry is 
an important problem but there are problems more important than 
cottage industry. These problems are affecting the whole world and if 
we are not prepared to face them they will crush us. 

I am not a war-monger nor do I wish that this savage War should 
come to ihis country and its cities, but I sincerely tell you that I shall 
not be aggrieved if a few bombs are dropped on tihe Indian cities. This 
will open your eyes and you will then understand the issues facing the 
country. 

Nowhere in the world are people more industrious than in China. A 
little over two years ago when I went to China, I saw the courage and 
resolution of the people there who were ready to lay down their lives 
for the sake of their country. Since then they have risen in my esti¬ 
mation. War has been going on in China for about five years. Cala¬ 
mities have been befalling them and their houses have been ruined but 
they are still fighting bravdy. But at the same time they are building 
up a new China. 

Their schools, collies and universities are no more in existence but 
they have not given up education. Instead, the war has given the 
Chinese Government an impetus and a new vision to spread education 
into the remotest comers of their country. They have moved theii 
educational centres to the interior. They quickly constracted mud huts 
and fitted them with whatever equipment they could get This has, 
inddentally, galvanisol them into action in the realm of education. 

1. Speech at the All India Khadi and Industrial Exhibition, Lucknow, 7 December 
1941. From Home Department Political (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 
3/48/41, National Archives of India; and also from National Herald, 8 Decem¬ 
ber 1941. 

2. C.B. Gupta. 
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Thus instead of any setback to education the war has given encourage¬ 
ment to education. In this connection we should not forget the educa¬ 
tional efforte of the Republican Government of Spain also during die 
war. 

The Japanese war machine has destroyed Chinese cities, their facto¬ 
ries, their buildings, their machinery and their «5onomy. The Japanese 
blockade is complete. If the Chinese had not revived their cottage 
industries to fight the import of Japanese manufactures in Chinese vil¬ 
lages, China would have been defeated. The revival of cottage indus¬ 
tries has saved the Chinese people from the economic slavery of Japan. 
And this they have done admirably. 

When I visited China, there were about 30,000 Chinese industrial 
cooperatives. There every village has a cooperative society of its own. 
So intensive and well-organised is the cooperative movement, that even 
in the Japanese occupied territories, cooperative societies continue to 
function. In fact, these cooperatives have given a democratic basis to 
the Chinese economy. In every village democracy is being evolved. 
Such is the effect of the Japanese bombs on China. Indians should 
take a lesson from China. 

Cottage industries have their own importance in the economic life 
of a country, and they are rather indispensable in India. The poverty 
of India cannot be removed without reviving the cottage industries. I 
remember a talk I had with an agent of Ford’s who had supplied 
a large number of tractors to Russia. The agent said that while 
Russia could make use of so many tractors, there was hardly any spaa; 
for even one tractor to stand in some parts of Bengal. India is so 
thickly populated. 

I am in favour of large-scale industry and I am convinced that India 
can solve her problems of production, distribution and unemployment 
with the help of big industries. We have very limited capital at our 
disposal, and it should not be spent in manufacturing articles whidi 
can easily be produced in the villages. People fear that owing to un¬ 
equal distribution of wealth, big machines and large-scale industrialisa¬ 
tion would lead to unemployment and other troubles. Such a situation 
arises only when distribution is not equitable. Therefore we have to 
ensure that wealth is not accumulated in the hands of a few but is 
distributed equitably. 

We have to bear in mind that our larg^-scale industries do not ruin 
our cottage industries, because the problems of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment can be solved only by developing cottage industries. We should 
produce eveiytiiing needed in India oursdlves. 



INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


2. The Gandhi Ashram of Meerut^ 


The importance of village industries, and more especially khadi, requires 
no proof today. Whatever advance industrialization on a big machine 
scale may be made in India, the growth of village industries is essential 
to tackle the vast problem of unemployment and undef'employment 
and to produce a balanced economy for the nation. In India with her 
enormous population, underfed and without the prime necessaries of 
life and often destitute and on the verge of starvation, conditions are 
different from those prevailing in small industrialized communities and 
sparsely populated areas. These conditions are more comparable to 
those in China. In both these great countries the human factor and 
the full utilization of the enormous human resources available is even 
more important than elsewhere. The production of additional wealth 
is essential to remove poverty but it is equally essential that this pro¬ 
cess should be accompanied by fairer distribution, and should not result 
in aggravation of poverty and unemployment for large numbers of peo¬ 
ple. The solution therefore lies in the widespread development of 
village industries in the country. 

If this was so in peace time it is still more obvious in war time when 
the old economy is being shattered to pieces. Modem war even more 
than peace requires widespread production on a small scale which can¬ 
not be upset by some disaster or untoward development. We have 
seen how in China, during her war with Japan, village industries have 
sprung up everywhere and flourish even behind the Japanese lines. These 
have given a stability to Chinese economy which it could not have 
possessed otherwise and helped enormously in strengthening the people 
of China. 

Our past twenty years’ experience and conviction have thus been 
greatly strengthened by recent developments both in India and abroad. 

The charkha and khadi have been and are the centre of village indus¬ 
try. From them radiate other village industries and they fit in parti¬ 
cularly with the agricultural background in India whidi results in 
considerable periods of unemployment and under-employment. 

In our province, for the last twenty years, the Gandhi Ashram of 
Meemt has laboured in this field and has achieved considerable success. 
While the production and distribution of khadi have been its principal 
activities, it has taken part in devdoping other village industries as well 

1. Meerut, 14 December 1941. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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as in cultural, educational and medical rdief work in the villages. One 
of its chief centres of organised village work is at Ranewa in the Fyza- 
bad district. The Gandhi Ashram's activities are spread out in three 
thousand villages of our forty-eight districts. About 35,800 persons are 
working for the Ashram or drawing wag« from the Ashram*s activities. 
A sum of Rs. 4,32,650 is distributed by it as wages every year. 

This progress is encouraging but considering the vast extent of this 
great province, the work of the Ashram so far has been very little. We 
want its work to spread out to scores of thousands of our villages and 
to hundreds of thousands of village workers. The Ashr^im has the 
necessary training and experience for this as well as the human mate¬ 
rial. All it lacks is money. All the money it possesses is invested in 
productive activities. In order to enlarge these activities which can 
easily be done, more funds are urgently needed. The larger the mon^ 
at the disposal of the Ashram, the vrider and more far-reaching its scope 
of beneficent and productive activities. 

So we appeal to the public of this province for additional funds for 
the Gandhi Ashram. So far the Ashram has not made a public appeal 
tor financial assistance. But the time has come for this and Mahatma 
Gandhi, under whose guidance and beneficent care the Ashram has 
worked, has advised us to look to our own province for funds. He has 
blessed our undertaking and wished us every success. 

The Ashram is a registered organisation of which the signatories to 
this appeal are the trustees. It is authorised to raise funds. 

We appeal to all Congressmen in the province to hdp us in raising 
funds, and the larger the funds the further our work will go. But our 
appeal is not confined to Congressmen. It extends to all the people 
of the province who have the welfare of our province and its five crores 
of jreople at heart. 


3. The Government and the Automobile Industry^ 


Larger issues before us in India overshadow many other important 
matters. Nevertheless, these other matters must not be ignored and 
indeed they throw light on larger issues also. The attitude of the British 
Government towards the Indian industry, even during tiiese vital years, 

I. Statement issued by Jawaharlal as Chainnan, National Planning Committee, 
Bombay, 6 January 1942. National Herdd, 7 January 1942. 
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has been most astonishing. There is a lot of talk of the devdopment 
of war industries and others, but when one compares the development 
in India with the development in other countries, it becomes obvious 
how little has been done in India. Even the vital needs of the War are 
not enough to overcome the hostility of British interests towards Indian 
industrial development. 

The Eastern Group Conference still apparently thinks in terms of 
India chiefly supplying raw material and agricultural products and big 
industries being concentrated in other countries. Probably the most 
remarkable instance of the Government of India’s attitude is automobile 
industry.® The reasons advanced are the most puerile imaginable. For 
years past, efforts had been made by the Indian industrialists to start 
a motor industry in India. At last everything was settled, contracts 
were made, capital was forthcoming and all that was necessary was 
government’s consent. One would have thought that under the stress 
of war requirements, any government would have welcomed the develop¬ 
ment. Not so the British Government in India. It is stated they 
were influenced by vested interests of American motor-car industry who 
did not want India to develop her own automobile industry. 

Now it appears that the American authorities are starting some kind 
of motor plant somewhere in Sind.® Objections previously raised as 
to the diversion of labour, etc., become now still more absurd. The 
whole thing is a fantastic illustration of the hold of foreign vested inter¬ 
ests and their incompetence, from a larger point of view, not only of 
India but even of the British requirements. Another significant feature 
is the growth of American vested interests in India. In spite of all 
these perils and disasters of war, the British policy is still clinging to 
its old methods of cooperation. The only answer can be that before 
we think of cooperation, they will have to think of ‘Pack up and go.’ 


2. Walchand Hiiachand wanted to start an automobile industry in Bombay in 
1940, and entered into a contract with the Chrysler corporation of Detroit, 
U.S.A., on royalty basis without insisting upon the investment of American capi¬ 
tal. He wanted the government to buy trucks for war purposes from his com¬ 
pany. The government refused to support an industry which was fully depen¬ 
dent on government support. On 18 December 1941, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Amery stated that despite the increased demand for automobiles, and 
India becoming the centre for war needs for Russia and the Middle East, the 
government could not support an automobile industry in India as it would 
divert the labour and machinery more needed for India’s war effort. 

3. The U.S. Government was allowed to assemble automobiles at Karachi, to be 
supplied to Russia and the Middle East. 
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4. Price of Sugar-cane in the United Provinces^ 


The Council of the U.P. Congress Committee have passed what I 
consider, a very moderate and reasonable resolution about the sugar 
situation and the demands of the cane-growers.^ In the existing cir¬ 
cumstances I think that even a higher price than that suggested is 
justified. I think this matter affecting as it does vast numbers of peo¬ 
ple is of importance even in these days of ever-developing war crisis. 
The cane-growers deserve sympathy and hdp from the public quite 
apart from political considerations. The government of the day has not 
shown mudi intdligence or competence in dealing with the situation 
and their representatives in the Gorakhpur district have certainly not 
covered themselves with glory of public activity. I am told that the cane- 
growers’ agitation for better prices does not meet with favour with these 
representative and it is possible that after their usual manner they 
might try to suppress it. ITiat will of course be highly improper and 
will make the situation worse. I hope narrow politics a^I not be 
imported into this esentially economic quetion^ Not only Congress¬ 
men but others should support the cane-growers in Iheir demand and 
make it clear that governmental interference against them will be 
resented. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 12 January 1942. Natiottd Herdd, 13 
January 1942. 

2. The U.PJP.C.C. Council, in its resolution passed on 12 January 1942, ^unpathis- 
ed with the cane-growers* demand for higher prices of cane and recommended 
a rise from five armas per maund to six annas and nine pies per maund. 
Further it proposed that payment be made at the market price, and taking 
into account the system of deferred payment, the price offered should be eight 
annas per maund. It also called upon the provincial committees of cane- 
growers to form a council at the provincial level. 


5. Message to the U.P. Cane-Growers Conference' 


I commend the proposal to form a provincial cane-growers' organisation 
in the United Provinces.^ Cane-growing peasants of the province form 

1. Meerut; 27 January 1942. Nationd Herdd, 28 January 1942. 

2. The conference was held at Meerut on 31 Januaty-1 February 1942. 
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an important element of our population and have special problems to 
face. During the past five years they have had periods when they 
obtained fairly good prices and periods when they were brought to the 
verge of ruin. It is essential that they should organise themselves to 
protect their interests. 

Some organisations have grown up in local areas and these have often 
done good work, but it is necessary now to coordinate the activities of 
the local unions through some provincial organisation. What exact 
form such an organisation shall take, I cannot say. This is a matter 
for consultation among those concerned. It might well be a kind of 
federation bf local unions, which would leave the initiative for work to 
the local unions and lay down the general policy. I hope tlie provincial 
cane-growers’ organisation will be set up now. 


6. The KIsans and the War^ 


I have come here again to your district after a year and a half. Last 
time when I visited Padrauna I attended a large meeting of the kisans. 
From here I proceeded to meet Mahatma Gandhi, after visiting one or 
two other districts. WTien I was returning from Wardha and going 
home, on the way I was arrested. I was prosecuted for the speech I 
had delivered to the kisans of Gorakhpur. I was awarded four years 
imprisonment, though I stayed in jail only for thirteen months. Since 
my release from jail, I have been visiting several places. Our Congress, 
which is our panchayat, also met at Bardoli and Wardha, the place 
where Gandhiji resides. The meeting was held to consider the situa¬ 
tion in the country. Your problems were also discussed. Thereafter 
I returned to Allahabad. From there I went to Lucknow to attend 
the Council meeting and I am coming from there straight to your 
district. 

After my arrest last time, during the satyagraha movement many 
brothers from this district were also arrested for taking part in the 
movement and for fighting for the cause of the kisans. Some of them 
have been released because Britain is involved in a calamity. I was 
arrested for inciting the public not to cooperate with Britain in this 
War. My views remain unchanged even after my imprisonment and I 
shall repeat them. Those who think that my views have changed aie 

1. Spe«ih at the inaugoration of the Eastern Districts Cane-Gioweis Confeteno^ 
Rankola, Gorakhpur district, 31 January 1942. From Home Department 
Pc^tical (Internal) Section 1941, File No. 3/48/41, National Archives of India. 
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mistaken. I shall repeat what I said earlier, and the reporter may send 
my speech in full to the district authorities recommending my arrest, 
if he likes. I will be extremely glad. But if they think that by doing 
so they would succeed in putting a halt to our movement for Swaraj 
they are mistaken. Five or six days ago people took a pledge that so 
long as they did not achieve full independence, they would not sit idle 
in self-complacency. We have not yet attained that objective of ours. 
Our movement shall continue whether any British officer is pleased or 
annoyed. It shall continue in spite of the World War. Forty crorc 
people have pledged to carry on the movement. The survival of the 
poor peasants and common people is dependent on its Access. So 
long as poverty exists, no government, British or any other, can do any 
justice to the people or govern efficiently. We have to accomplish a 
great task—establishment of self-government and eradication of poverty. 
But it cannot be accomplished by one man. 

I have come here with a special purpose. I have many things to talk 
about—about the war between Britain and Germany and its effect on 
us. But do not worry about it. All should live peacefully. The pur¬ 
pose of my visit today is to discuss with you the problems of the culti¬ 
vation of cane. 

For several yeare, the cultivators have been demanding a fair price 
for their cane. This problem is being faced, in particular, in Gorakh¬ 
pur, Basti and the neighbouring districts where cane cultivation is pre¬ 
dominant. The question before us is, how should the cultivators 
organise themselves to get better prices for their cane? For this we 
are holding this meeting here and a meeting was also organised in 
Meerut. After I speak to you, resolutions will be moved, which you 
should pass after fully understanding them. 

Cane-cultivation has grown considerably in the last ten years, as a 
result of which the prices of cane have decreased. You wander with 
your cart full of cane from door to door, still cane is sold at four 
annas a maund. The provincial government should enact a law to 
protect the minimum price of the cane for the cultivator. The rise in 
the price of sugar should benefit the cultivator also. It was only be¬ 
cause of the rise in sugar prices that the cultivators were attracted to 
shift to sugarcane cultivation. But in doing so many laws and rules 
have been infringed, though many of them have been repealed. 

This year the government has fixed the price of cane at five annas 
per maund. This price is very low and unreasonable. If we are to find 
out the price at which sugar is being sold now we will come to know 
wheriier the price offered for the cane is a fair price. Are the culti¬ 
vators gaining by the rise in the price of sugar? TTie price now offered 
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for cane is six annas per maund. The price of sugar has also gone up. 
So has the production cost. But what is the actual increase in the 
production cost? If the accounts of the sugar mills are checked, it will 
be found that in actual fact there has not been much rise in the pro¬ 
duction cost. Neither the labourers nor the cultivators have gained any¬ 
thing. Only the mill-owners have gained, who run factories only for 
their own l^nefit. If factories did not make any profit, they would be 
closed. But factories are open and working, yet labourers are starving. 
Mill-owners are getting richer, and that is why they go on setting up 
new factories. 

Our provincial Congress has recently in a resolution criticised the 
government policy of fixing low prices for the cane, which is improper 
and unjust. 

'Fhe cunent year's situation demands a minimum price of eight 
annas per maund. The rise in the sugar-price should be shared 
by the cultivator also. But now payments are not made at the end, 
and the cultivator does not benefit. The prices have been increased 
from five annas to six annas per maund as a result of public agitation. 
The sugar, which is going to be exported, will earn great profits which 
should be shared by-the cultivator also. 

A statement was issued recently on behalf of the mill-owners that 
they were themselves in distress and were suffering losses. Their state¬ 
ment contains many inexplicit arguments. We cannot rely on them. 
They should show us their accounts, if they want us to believe them. 

You should organise yourselves peacefully. If your organisation be¬ 
comes stronger, all your demands will be fulfilled. But you should not 
be perturbed or be afraid. You cannot achieve anything if you are 
afraid. It is only because of your meeting together for a month that 
the prices have been increased from five to six annas per maund. The 
government can be further pressurized to increase the price, but it is 
possible only if you are strong, and so is your movement. 

You should continue holding your meetings. You have to strengthen 
the Congress through them. 'The cultivators in all districts should 
come together and make one panchayat. 'You should invite members 
from Basti, Meerut and other districts. It is only by unity that your 
organisation will gain strength. The resolution you pass should cover 
the whole province. 

Your brother workers are working in factories. You should have their 
inter^t also in your mind, because thdr cause is aligned to your cause. 
The war is going on these days and the prices of commodities have 
risen. The demands of all the peopte should be fulfilled. I have heard 
that the condition of workers in sugar factories is very bad, and their 
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demands are also not met. They have not yet received their dearness 
allowance. Tlieir demands may be different from that of the cultiva- 
tors but the cause is the same. 

Three years ago there was a strike in the sugar factories in your dis¬ 
trict. Our brother Shibban Lai Saksena worked quite a lot in this con¬ 
nection. There was a compromise and the dismissed workers were re¬ 
employed, and the strike was called off. The labourers lata: complain¬ 
ed that the mill-owners had gone back on their promises, and their 
demands were not met. I also told you last time at Padrauna, that this 
attitude was unbecoming of mill-owners. Making promises and not 
fulfilling them is a great injustice. Shibban Lai Saksena was* in Gorakh¬ 
pur jail with me. There were some cultivators also there. 1 was kept 
separate from them. Shibban Lai Saksena had resorted to hunger-strike 
for the reinstatement of the dismissed officials. But this demand has 
yet to be fulfilled. You should support the mill workers in their demands, 
for only when you support them, they will in turn support you. It is the 
duty of both of you to support each other. 

\^at is happening in the world today? I shall tdl you something 
about it. The war is in progress. Several great countries have been 
ruined. It has now reached near the gates of our country. China and 
Russia are inolved in this war. We sympathise with the Russians because 
they have a people's government. But we can only sympathise with 
them, we cannot help them. Our first duty is to S 3 mipathise with the 
cause of the proletariat of our country and then with those of others. 
We want Swaraj in the whole world, and it is the people w'ho should be 
benefited by it. We harbour no ill will against anybody. We do not 
want to rule over other countries. We want Panchayati Raj in our 
country. Our struggle shall continue till we get Swaraj. Our sympathies 
are on the side of freedom, yet how can we fight for those who deny us 
Swaraj? 

A year and a half ago a satyagraha was started and many people were 
arrested but the attitude of the British Government did not change. 
Instead, its attitude became worse. TTie conditions in your district are 
far from satisfactory. When I was in jail here, I got acquainted with 
your problems by reading local newspapers. This only shows how incom¬ 
petent and foolish the British officials have became. They do not know 
how to take action. By arresting a few people they think that a move¬ 
ment can be arrested. I was sentenced for four years. Previously I was 
never sentenced for more than two years. Possibly, I have become a 
great man and that is why they decided to award a longer imprison¬ 
ment. I do not care whether they sentence me for four or forty years. 
In a way it was good that I was awarded four years' imprisonment. It 
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had a good efiEect on our people, and ev^ those outside India came to 
know the truth. They realised the repressive nature of the poli^ of 
the British Government towards the Indians, of awarding four y^rs' 
imprisonment for delivering a speech. The British officials and the 
government have lost their capacity to act with wisdom. They act 
foolishly, and take wrong steps. One is bewildered on seeing such oflGl- 
cials committing blunders. 

We do not want Germany to win. Our sympathy is not with it. 
We want the British and the Allies to be free. But we cannot cooperate 
with the British Government as goats and sheep. Shall we then sit 
idle? Calcutta may be bombed. Bombs may not fall in your district, 
yet preparations at a large scale are being made here. We are asked to 
dig trenches near our houses. This talk in itself is useless. What can 
one do by getting into a hole like a rat? 

Prices are shooting up. The number of trains has decreased and 
goods therefore cannot be transported. People were discouraged even 
from attending the Kumbh Mela. Since you cannot depend on com¬ 
modities coming from outside, you should make your own arrangements 
for food, water and clothing. You should cultivate wheat, you cannot 
eat sugar-cane. Cloth also may not be available from outside. You 
have to make arrangements for this. Take up charkha and do spinning. 
Be self-sufiicient. 

War is the topic of the day. Do not get frightened or panicky. 
Aeroplanes may destroy your cloth and sugar mills at Gorakhpur, Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta. But if you organise self-sufficient units you will be 
able to carry on your daily life. You have to be sdf-sufEcient or else 
you will have to remain naked and starve. As long as factories can be 
run, you should help in tiieir running, but at the same time prepare 
yourselves for any eventuality. 

Do not get panicky. People in Calcutta may get panicky but you 
need not. What big palaces do you possess which will fall? People 
in villages have less to fear from bombing. Also, thqr live scattered and 
are not concentrated at one place. Even if you si^er some loss, you 
should not get worried. 

All villages should form organisations. Congress work should be carri¬ 
ed out in each village. Villages should inform their district committees 
of their problems. There should be volunteers in all the villages. They 
may not wear uniforms. They should stop rumours from spreading and 
should be ready to help all in times of need. 

We should be united in our endeavour and avoid quanels. There 
should be communal unity. The problem today is not only for Hindus 
but also for Muslims. It concerns all of us. We have to strengthen 
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our organisation. We do not possess arms and guns to stop the invader, 
but by noncooperation and nonviolence we can make it impossible 
for him to settle down here. 

British imperialism is ending. Its last days have come. Yet, I sym* 
pathise with the Englishmen. They are in trouble these days and arc 
being subjected to great calamities. 

A revolution is spreading in the whole world. You shout inquHab 
zindabad without understanding its meaning. Revolution means com* 
plete change. The British rule is nearing its end before our eyes. But 
our work does not end with the liquidation of the British Empire. We 
do not want some old raja-maharaja to rule over us again. *Nor do we 
xi'ant any other foreign rule. We want people's government to be 
established. I want you to remain calm, organise yourselves and be 
strong enough to stop the enemy. The question before you is not only 
this, whether you will receive eight annas or not. In the present circum¬ 
stances it cannot be said where will be the payer and the payee. 

I have talked a lot. Kamalapatiji^ will tell you about other matters. 
This meeting will continue tomorrow. You should understand all the 
problems and weigh them carefully. Read all the handbills issued by 
the Gorakhpur Congress Committee, because it will hdp you in your 
work and organisation. You cannot sit idle. Organise yourselves. I 
hope the next time I visit you, by that time, we will attain Swaraj. 

2. Kamalapati Tripathi (b. 1905); politician and journalist, editor of the daily Aj, 
1932-46; editor, Samar, 1946-52; Chancellor, Kashi Vidyapith since 1959; mem¬ 
ber, Constituent Assembly, 1947-50; Minister for Irrigation and Information, 
Home, Education in U.P., 1957-60, and for Finance, 1954-64; Chief Minister, 
U.P. 1971-73; Union Minister for Shipping and Transport, 1973-75; Union 
Minister for Railways, 1975-77; Leader of the Opposition in the Rajya Sabha 
since March, 1977. 


7. The Task of Engineers^ 


The world is in the grip of war and vast revolutionary changes hover 
in the air. No one can say with assurance what the future will unfold. 
Yet one thing is certain. We have to build the structure of our state 
and our society anew, and we have to build this on scientific, planned 
lines if it is to endure. Hie approadi of science is essential as wdl as 

1. M^sage for the Banaras Hindu University Engineering Colh^ Souvenir Volume, 
Gorakhpur, 31 January 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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specialist and technical knowledge. Engineers will inevitably have to 
play a very important part in this building up. We have seen how 
vast numbers of engineers have helped in tfie construction of the new 
state in Soviet Russia. Thus we in India have to look to our future 
engineers to fulfil a vital part of our national programme. I send my 
good wishes to the Engineering College of the Banaras Hindu University 
and to those who after completing their course there are going out into 
the wider field of activity. I trust that they have not considered their 
studies merely as a preparation for a gainful profession but rather as an 
avenue of national service. If they keep this ideal of national service 
before them and the building up of a new India out of the debris that 
surrounds us today, their education has been worth while. We have 
enormous problems before us and crises and possibly much suffering. 
If we keep our ideal in view and pursue it unflinchingly, we shall succeed. 
Let us, therefore, hold fast to our anchor and be ready for all the trials 
that may come. 


8. Rejoinder on the Automobile Industry' 


'fhe Commerce Department of the Government of India have issued 
a communique^ in answer to an interview I gave some weeks ago. 
Various interesting facts are given in this answer which have little bear¬ 
ing on what I said. No one said or thou^t that the Eastern Group 
Supply Council purchased raw materials from India. The criticism 
made was that this Council was far more interested in developing big 
industries in Australia and elsewhere than in India. As for the motor¬ 
car industry I do not know what the government’s laboured explana¬ 
tion means or explains. For my part I do not object to any stqps 
being taken to send material from or via India to Russia or the Middle 
East. My point was that even the setting up of a new American assem¬ 
bly plant in Sind for motor-cars knocked the bottom out of many of the 
arguments advanced against the devdopment of an Indian motor-car 
industry. Is it doubted or challenged that any government in India 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 3 February 1942. The Hindu, 4 February 
1942. 

2. The communique issued on 30 January 1942 stated that the Eastern Group 
Supply Councfl did not purchase raw materiah horn India or arrange their sup¬ 
ply from India, and die consent of the Government of India for the establish¬ 
ment of an automobile industry was not required. It also denied that any com¬ 
mercial automobile plant was being set op in Sind. 
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pretending to protect and advance national interests would have long 
ago encouraged and helped in setting up this industry? The arguments 
advanced against it have been repeatally shown to be completely without 
foundation. Recent developments in the war situation go to show how, 
even from the point of view of war requirements, it was necessary to 
develop such industries in India and not to rely on other countries. 
What vested interests and prejudices come in the way I cannot say but 
it is dear that extraneous considerations have overridden not only the 
good of India but even the long-range demands of the War. My infor¬ 
mation was that certain important automobile interests in America dis¬ 
approved of the development of an Indian automobile industry. It is 
true that the Indian contract was made with an American firm but there 
is such a thing as rivalry between different American concerns dealing in 
automobiles. In any event, whoever was responsible, some interests have 
come in our way and have been backed by the Government of India. 


9. The KIsan Sabhas and the Congress* 


The last meeting of the Council of the U.P.P.C.C. passed a resolution 
in regard to the activities of the Kisan Sabhas and other organizations 
in the province.® I am told that this resolution has led to some mis¬ 
apprehension. The main purpose of the resolution was to draw the 
pointed attention of Congressmen in the province to the dominant and 
major issue before the country and to call upon them to devote them¬ 
selves to the activities suggested by the Council. In a crisis minor 
issues must take second place and there must be concentration of effort. 

It was not suggested by the Council that the Kisan Sabhas should be 
wound up. They fulfil an essential function, just as trade unions of 
industrial workers, and occasions may arise when they have to voice the 
economic demands of the kisans. There is this difference however; 
Congress committees in the districts and rural areas also function pri¬ 
marily as kisan sabhas and voic^ kisan demands. 'Wherever possible, 
this should be done through the Congress committee. 

1. 24 February 1942. National Herdd, 25 February 1942. 

2. In the resolution passed on 4 February 1942, it was stated that in order to 
avoid diversion and wastage of energy, and conflicting interpretations of Con¬ 
gress policy, all responsible Congressmen should function through the Congress 
platform and not through other organisations. In particular, this policy should 
be followed in r^ard to the kisans who formed the backbone of the Congress 
organisation in the province and whose interest must he considoed paramount 
by tire Congress. 
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But the crux of the matter is that under present circumstances when 
the country is face to face with grave dangers, the usual economic 
demands become relatively unimportant for the time being. The real 
question is how to face this situation. The Congress has suggested 
that we must organise self-protection, self-sufficiency in regard to food 
and clothing and other necessaries, and take other steps which I need 
not refer to here. To forget these primary issues is to lose oneself in 
unreality. We must remember that we are already in the midst of a 
mighty revolution and the old methods of work no longer apply. The 
real test is: how far have Congressmen in any district succeeded in carry¬ 
ing out the’ detailed directions of the Council in r^ard to organization, 
etc. If they have succeeded in this then they have served the cause of 
the kisans well. If not, then all their conferences and demonstrations 
are wasted effort, and perhaps even worse, for they divert attention from 
the main issue. We have little time left to talk or pass resolutions; we 
have to work and work hard and continuously if we are not going to 
be overwhelmed by events. Every Congressman must realise this fully. 

It appears that the Kisan Sabha has split up into two factions.® Tliis 
is a strange time to choose for ideological or other conflicts and those 
who bring about these splits surely do not serve the cause of the kisans 
whatever else they might do. One of these factions has declared itself 
entirely against the present policy of the Congress in regard to the War 
and is endeavouring to carry on propaganda in this behalf. It is of 
course open to them to do so. But it is not open to any Congressman 
to associate himself with any organization, kisan or student or any 
other, which openly and deliberately flouts vital decisions of the Con¬ 
gress and runs down the Congress. Every individual must decide for 
himself whether he wants to remain in the Congress and function 
through it or whether he wants to function through an organization oppos¬ 
ed to the Congress. He cannot have it both ways. At any time this 
would be undesirable. At a time of grave crisis, it is intolerable. 

That part of the Kisan Sabha which is in agreement with and sup¬ 
ports the general policy of the Congress has no such difficulty to face. 
But, even so, it must not fritter away national energy by organizing 
conference and demonstrations unles there is an urgent call for this 
on some important issue affecting the kisans, as, for instance, the sugar 


3. The All India Kisan Sabha, dominated by the Communist group, at Nagpur, 
on 13 February 1942, passed a resolution urging upon the kisans to align them¬ 
selves on the side of the Allied powers in “waging a rdentless war for the final 
extermination of fascism.” The U.P. Congressmen in the organisation opposed 
this resolution. 
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situation and the plight of the cane-growers. Ordinarily no kisan con¬ 
ferences should be held and Ck)ngressmen should function in the name 
of and in the platform of the Congress. Those that have already been 
announced and for which arrangements have been made may, however, 
be held. 

The real point to remember is that the kind of work demanded from 
Congressmen today is the hard and solid work outlined by the Council 
in their instructions.* To have conferences is to escape from the real 
work and to engage oneself in trivial and flashy activity which has little 
relation to present-day facts. To invite people from other^ districts to 
them is to waste the precious time of good workers. 

I do not say that conferences should not be held. Sometimes they 
are useful, more especially when they are workers’ conferences. But 
whenever they are held, they must be under Congress auspices and to 
consider the actual work to be done—not to pass high-sounding resolu¬ 
tions about other matters. 

This is a time of testing for all of us. Let us prove worthy, for only 
thus can we render true service to our people. 

May I add that I am totally unable, for the reasons given above, to 
accept any invitations to attend conferences. I may, when the oppor¬ 
tunity comes to me, visit certain districts. But these visits will have 
nothing to do with conferences. 

4. See ante, p. 97. 


10. Kisans Should Follow the Congress^ 


The Kisan Sabhas have performed a useful purpose in the past and will 
no doubt serve the kisans in the future also but at the present moment 
the wider issues before the country overshadow aU else and even the 
smaller demands of the kisans have to take a second place in order to 
meet the present situation. The only correct way to function is through 
our national organisation, the Congress. The Kisan Sabhas should 

1. Speech at the Provincial Kisan Conference, Pratapganj, District Jaunpur, 
28 February 1942. From NcOiond Herald, 5 March 1942. 
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continue to protect kisans' interests but the main approach should be 
through the Congress platform. 

I have heard that the Kisan Sabha has been split up into two parties, 
and one of these has repudiated the Congress policy in regard to the 
War and is criticizing the Congress. With this organisation I have 
nothing in common and all such organisations, whether of the kisans or 
of the students, as are opposing the Congress in regard to vital matters 
of policy will have to be opposed by the Congress. On this issue there 
can be no compromise. 

I would ^ like to remind those present here that this is no time for 
a separate platform and voicing petty grievances or passing long, critical 
resolutions as you have been doing in the past. You should give up all 
petty bickerings, and party rivalries and cooperate in the common task. 

You must realise that a great revolution is taking place all over the 
world. War is raging not far from India. It might come to India itself 
but there is no reason for people to get panicky and excited, but you 
should be ready to organise yourselves to face any consequences. The 
fight for Swaraj must continue in some form or the other. But that 
does not mean that we are going to submit to any other aggressor or 
invader. You should carry on your struggle against every country that 
seeks to dominate India for its own objective. 


11. The N«w World Ordwi 


The new order must be based on a recognition of political and econo¬ 
mic freedom of all nations subject only to world adjustments mutually 
agreed upon for the common good. Every form of domination or 
exploitation by one people of another must be eliminated. 

Full racial equality should be recognised. International and national 
planning of production, transport, distribution, raising of material and 
cultural world standards especially of economirally backward nations are 
necessary. Production must be for consumption, not for profit. Private 
monopolies and special privileges should be aided. 

1. Message to the Pn^essive Group, Bombay, on the occasion of a lecture on 
“Jawaharlal Nehru's conception of a New World Order” organised by the 
Group on 10 March 1942. Free Press Journal, 12 March 1942. 
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12. To tho Editor, “Hinduithan Standard*’> 


Sir, 

In your issue of the 29th May you have commented in your leading 
article on a certain statement I am reported to have made in Lahore.^ 
Your comment is perfectly justified but the report of my address in 
Lahore was a remarkable collection of errors and misstatements.^ I 
referred there to an attempt by Mr. Walchand Hirachand to start an 
aeroplane factory in India and not to ship-building. Of course he is 
also interested in ship-building. Tlie facts about this incident as given 
are inconect, although the moral you draw is correct. 

It is also incorrect to say that the National Planning Committee had 
made any plans for starting certain big industries which government 
opposed. The National Planning Committee was engaged in drawing 
up a plan and scheme for the development of industry and agriculture, 
etc. in India. It was not the function of the National Planning Com¬ 
mittee to start industries as such. It considered, among other things, 
the well-known proposal to start an automobile industry in India which 
it favoured. 

The three big industries which might well have been started in India 
but for government opposition are: ship-building, automobile and aero¬ 
plane manufacture. Something in a small way has been done in recent 
months in regard to ship-building and aeroplanes. But this is just a 
tiny fraction of what could have been done. As for automobiles, so far 
as I know, government opposition continues. 


Yours etc., 
Jawaharlal Ndhru 


1. Lucknow, 31 May 1942. The Hindusthan Standard, 3 June 1942. 

2. The reference i$ to Jawaharlal’s press conference on 22 M^y 1942. See ante, 
pp. 325-330. 

3. lire report quoted Jawaharlal as saying that the Government of India worked 
to the detriment of Indian industrial interests as was evident from the treat¬ 
ment meted out to Walchand Hirachand who wanted to start a ship-building 
industry. The Commerce Member of the Government of India had told 
Walchand Hirachand not to concern himself about die ship building industry 
in India when they could get ships from (he U.SA. 
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13. British Economic'Policy in India' 


Much has been said of the New Ddhi which is to come into effect after 
the War. Peace aims and war aims remain undefined. In the political 
world we know what is happening. What is taking place in Ae eco¬ 
nomic sphere also is worth studying, as it appears to be a pointer to 
what is being contemplated to be brought about after the War. One 
aspect of the post-war world has not been lost sight of by British inter¬ 
ests—this is the retention of their foreign markets, especially Indian 
markets for British goods. The Eastern Group Supply Council, it is 
wdQ known, took special care not to encourage any industry in India 
whidi might come into conflict with British industry after the War. The 
Government of India, even ignoring the necessities of war, have dis¬ 
couraged the growth of basic Indian industries. The policy appears to 
be, as a whole, to retain India as an agricultural country producing raw 
materials. 

Much light is thrown on this by Sir Homi Mody in his answers to 
conespondents when discussing the Grady Report.^ He repeated the 
old libel that India was not suited for industrial development on a big 
scale. This is a surprising statement from an Indian industrialist, but 
everyone loses his identity in the India Government and becomes an 
automaton. 

I think every person who has studied the question must be convinced 
that India does not lack anything for rapid industrial devdopment and 
further that only sudi development can solve India's problems and raise 
the standard of living. It is difficult to judge the Grady Report without 
seeing it in full, but certain hints in it seem to emphasise that the pro¬ 
duction of raw materials would be the special function of India. Also, 
we should rather concentrate on repair shops and not on big production 
plants. With this, I am sure, Indians will not agree. We are not going 
to acoq)t a colonial agricultural position. 

1. Interview to the foreign press, Bombay, 24 June 1942. The Hmdu, 26 June 
1942. 

2. On 4 June 1942, Homi Mody welcomed the lecommendations of the Gia^ 
Mission for substantia] increase in the Indian army but he did not agree wiUi 
their recommendation for the reorganisation of the Government of India for 
war efih^. He also stated that die wholesale rationalisation and regunentation 
of industry to suit the war need^ for dcample^ prohibiting manufacture of cer¬ 
tain goods or the government talcing over certain plants, was not practicable. 
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British policy appears in a lurid light, specially when we consider the 
operations of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation in India, 
which is being patronised and helped by the British Government This 
Corporation apparently enjoys a monopoly in the trade in certain com¬ 
modities. It gets high priorities through the Supply Department and 
thus controls the export trade from India. Incidentally it makes heavy 
profit. Thus the control price of sugar in India is round about Rs. 12 
per Bengal maund, but the U.K.C.C., which enjoys a monopoly in sugar, 
buys the Indian sugar and sells it in Iran at Rs. 37 per Bengal maund. 
This monopoly in trade applies to many other commodities like wheat, 
oilseeds, oils, lorry tyres, etc. It appear that Indian firms are compelled 
to deal through this Corporation.® Now this is not only a grave scandal, 
but a menace to India's export trade now and hereafter. It is important 
that public attention should be drawn to this, because it is significant by 
itself and is an indication of the kind of post-war world that Britain is 
aiming at. We can have no truck with this. 

The recent Anglo-American Trade Agreement^ contains many fine 
phrases, but looking at it from the point of view of India, danger lurks 
in it. Again there is a tendency to divide the world into an industrial 
and manufacturing group on the one side and a group of primary raw 
material producers on the other. Presumably India is in the latter group. 
Secondly, it appears the U.S.A. seeks concessions from England at the 
expense of other countries. We know from past experience that 
India has often to pay and bear the burden whenever it is of 
advantage to Britain. Public opinion must be alive to all these 
dangers and it must be made clear that on no account is India going to 
accept the kind of treatment she got after the last War. How the Lend- 
Lease provisions are to be applied to India, now, must be clarified and 
we must know exactly where we stand in regard to it. 


3. The Vice-pr«ident of the All India Manufacturers Organization complained 
on 21 June 1942 that the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation was inter¬ 
fering with the legitimate rights of the Indian commercial community. 

4. The i^reement, signed in February 1942, stated that the terms and conditions 
of the repayment of the Lend-Lease suppli« “shall be such as not to be a 
burden on the commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations between them.” Farther it aimed at “dimi- 
nating discrimination in world trade by reducing tariffs and other trade 
barrrcrs.” 
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14. India's Backwardnsss' 


It was about two and a half years ago that I last came to Aligarh and 
since then events have been moving with electric rapidity. Kaleidoscopic 
changes have enveloped the whole world and nob^y can say with any 
degree of exactitude what the shape of things to come would be. The 
Congress, add along with it I myself, had criticized the British Govern¬ 
ment very bitterly as the first step towards our campaign for the freedom 
of India; that criticism was primarily meant to serve as an eyeopener 
for the Indian masses. That stage—the stage of theory, meetings, 
speeches and slogans—is naturally now over and the Congress, as a result 
mainly of the problems arising out of the world conflagration, has come 
to grips with the grim realities of the situation. Our tours and visits 
have, therefore, been greatly curtailed and the Congress for the past two 
or three years has been racking its brains and labouring at the very essen¬ 
tial question of examining the burning topics of the day affecting the 
villager, the educated unemployed and the kisan. Unemployment, food, 
wealth, production and distribution and the removal of real poverty of 
the Indian people have been engaging the attention of the Congress and 
a number of sub committees consisting of specialists in their respective 
spheres of inquiry have been labouring in order to find out the extent 
and possibilities of remedying the evils and establishing ways and means 
whereby our country in spite of its poverty and foreign domination may 
be able to stand on its own legs economically and industrially. The 
National Planning Committee has arrived at some conclusion already but 
the problems cropping up in dealing with points affecting the material 
well-being of nearly 400 millions of souls inhabiting such a vast sub¬ 
continent, are too puzzling to be solved ocpeditiously. 

India grows enough of food but it is the lack of for^ight and mishandl¬ 
ing of situations by our rulers which is responsible for the present 
camouflage of the food problem of the masses and Ae shortage of grain 
all over the country. The British system of government is too old and 
antediluvian; it has outlived its usefulness and no good can come out 
of its continuance. Russia has evolved during the last twenty years an 
economic and industrial scheme whereby tiie whole country has been 
rejuvenated and her production of food, madiinety, necessities of life 

1. Speech at the Lyall Library, Aligarh, 26 June 1942. From The Hindustan 
Times, 30 June 1942. 
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and war material has made giant strides. Americans, have lecoitly 
visited India, have wondered at the state of affairs prevailing in su(^ 
a vast agricultural country whose inhabitants have been kept so miseta- 
bly underfed where unemployment stares in the face, where incomes are 
so paltry that an educated young man can be had as a derk on Rs. 40 
per month. Take the recent case of an applicant in the American 
Government ofiEces at New Delhi who offered himsdf at Rs. 75 and 
was asked if it was a weekly salary he demanded. This question was 
put to him because in those countries salaries are calculated on a weddy 
basis. 

The horrible lack of production in the field of manufactures is de¬ 
plorable. Whenever any proposals or schemes for manufacturing motor¬ 
cars, ships or aeroplanes in this country are put forward, the British 
Government turn Ihem down with some excuse or other and thus 
India has been industrially kept a stunt. This industrial starvation has 
not only resulted in the depressing condition and growing state of poverty 
in India but has also proved a huge error in so far as the present need 
for arms and armaments, industrial output of military necessities and 
modem means of transport are concerned. If our government had 
foreseen the vrisdom of establishing these basic industries in India, she 
would have a valuable arsenal for the military needs of the Allied nations 
and stood shoulder to shoulder with them in resisting and wiping out 
Hitlerism and swiping the Pacific clear of the Japanese menace. Bri¬ 
tish policy in India, during the last 150 years, has been one of cold 
inattention and mthless disregard to propagation of industrial produc¬ 
tion. India’s thirst for expansion of her output may be undertaken on 
the lines of China where cottage industries were revived which besides 
being considerably immune from the effects of aerial bombing provided 
bread to the villager and were spread ovei the whole country. This was 
a fitting reply to imperialist and industrial Japan given by a less in¬ 
dustrial and poverty-stridcen China who has b^ remarkably resisting 
wanton onslaughts on her freedom continually for the last five years. 

The heroism and bold stand taken by China against the Japanese 
hordes despite her comparatively smaller provision of modem weapons 
of warfare speak volumes of the valour of her hithwto untrained armies. 
Freedom is dear to the Chinese more than their life and the spirit of 
sacrifice that they have shown has won for them the sympathy and 
admiration of all democratic nations. The fire of patriotism and zeal 
for the integrity of their country that has been illustrated by thcni will 
serve as a beacon light to all subject races and downtrodden countries at 
the time of the reconstmction of the world whidi is sure to follow thh 
colossal War. 
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'Fhe brave resistance put up by Russia against Hitler’s armies—>annies 
of 50 lakhs of Nazi soldiers were hurled into the Soviet lands like swarms 
of locusts—bears testimony to the Russian will and determination to 
save their country by dint of sacrifice hitherto unknown in the annals 
of modem nations. The sdf-destmction of the famous Dnieper Dam» 
built with the unparalleled sacrifice of the teeming millions of Soviet 
Russia, was an act of great sacrifice and courage. That dam was a 
monument of which any country could be justly proud. It was the 
highest example of engineering skill and a product of billions of pounds 
which provided electric energy to the whole of Southern Russia for bufld- 
ing and maintaining her vast industrial factories and agricultural plants. 

India, on the contrary, is nowhere in the scale of power-produdng 
units. An American official visiting India said that electrical energy 
for driving industrial machinay in India was less tiian 1/10 of what 
New York alone consumed. 

What hope can there be for the establishment of industries in a 
country like India, so miserably a “back-bencher” and a mere spectator 
in the race for superiority of might and struggle for existence? 

I ardently wish for a federation of the three ancient countries of 
India, China and Russia, and an alliance of the Asiatic countries for 
preserving the freedom, pwce and harmony of countries east of the 
Suez. 

A programme of cooperative groups in all the towns, villages and 
mohallas should be drawn. These alone will serve as a millennium in 
warding off the present danger threatening us. Cooperative groups will 
go a long way in ananging solutions of the food problem of the masses 
and in protecting their hearths and homes. 

Owing to emergency conditions likely to prevail in the country, the 
government has requisitioned school-buildings in various provinces for 
lodging the armies or for A.R.P. work. But are the Viceregal houses 
and bungalows occupied by big officials not being utilized for the pur¬ 
pose? 

Aligarh’s deficiency in foodgrains and the inconvenience caused to 
the general public owing to the control of prices are due to the lade of 
foresight and proper management by the district autiiorities who are 
admittedly responsible for toe comfort and well-being of the dtr^ns. 
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IS. China Rabullds For Domoeracy^ 


In the late summer of 1938, when the fate of Czechoslovakia hung in 
the balance, I met, at the house of an English friend in London, some 
people who had recently come from China. They were both Chinese 
and English, and they told us of the early beginnings of a village coo¬ 
perative movement to produce goods which China lacked so much and 
to prevent an influx of Japanese commodities. It was a brave idea, but 
it was still in its infancy and one could hardly imagine then that it 
would grow and grow till it made a vital difference to events in China. 
I was interested in it. 

Later, when I was back in India, small pamphlets and folders came 
to me from time to time from Hong Kong and Chungking telling me 
of the rapid growth of the Chinese industrial cooperatives. My interest 
in them grew, not only because of China, but because of our own village 
industry movement in India. When I went to China in August 1939, I 
was eager to find out more about the C.I.C. and to visit, if possible, some 
of their centres of activity. Some more information 1 gathered in Chung¬ 
king, but my visit was suddenly cut short by the war in Europe and I 
hurried back home. 

Pamphlets and sometimes articles, chiefly in American magazines, gave 
further information and as I read these my excitement grew. I referred 
to ‘Indusco’ in my speeches and in articles in the newspapers, and many 
letters came to me asking for further details. I suggested that some of 
our village industry experts should go to China to study the Chinese 
cooperatives on the spot, and some C.I.C. experts should be invited to 
pay a visit to India. But war developments brought new complications 
in India and all our attention was diverted to these.^ 

I went to prison. In the summer of 1940 a copy of Edgar Snow's 
new book Scorched Earth (named in its original edition in America The 
Battle for Asia) reached me in Ddira Dun Jail. I read it with intense 
interest but no part of it held me so mudi as the chapters dealing with 
the Chinese industrial cooperative. 

Two or three months went by and then a packet brought me a gift 
from Madame Sun Yat-sen from Hong Kong. To be remembered by 
her in prison was joy enough for me, but when I opened the packet I 

1. Allahabad, 2 July 1942. Foreword to Nym Wales’s China Builds for Demo‘ 
crtuy (Allaha^d, 1942). Reprinted in Asia and the Americas (New York), 
January 1943. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 10, pp. S 52-62. 
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felt an additional excitement. It contained Nym Wales's China Builds 
for Democracy. Here at last, I thought, was the very book I wanted, 
which would tell me everything about this fascinating experiment which 
had already achieved so much and which held so much promise for the 
future. 

When I came out of prison in December last I spoke about this book 
to many friends amd every one wanted to borrow it from me. I am 
not usually ungenerous with my books but I was loth to part with this 
particular one because it was a valued gift. But the pressure was too 
great and it went from hand to hand. Two months ago another copy 
came to me. This was the American edition of the same book sent by 
Nym Wales. This also was snatched by others and it has not come 
back to me yet. 

It is obvious that there is a particular demand for this book in India 
for in many ways we have to face the same problems as in China. One 
of the problems that India has thought of for many years has been the 
relation of big industry with village industries. Is there an inherent 
coniBict between them and must one of them survive at the expense of 
the other ? Is there no way of coordinating the two ? I am glad there¬ 
fore that this book is being published in India and I hope it will have 
many readers. For the experience of China is of inestimable value to 
us and I am sure we can learn much from it. 

I have long held that the industrialization of India is essential in 
order to increase rapidly our production and our national wealth and 
thus to raise our standards of living. I do not think that we can solve 
our poverty problem without industrialization and growth of big indus¬ 
try. I do not think that any non-industrialized country can be econo¬ 
mically independent. 

And yet I have worked for the spread and growth of village indus¬ 
tries, not merely as a matter of political discipline but because I believed 
in them. Many of my friends have not appreciated this dual urge of 
mine, and have charg^ me with a lack of faith in this or that, and 
with attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable. They have not con¬ 
vinced me and I still hold that in India we must push both big indus- 
try and village industries and coordinate the two. I recognise that this 
cannot be easily done under the present capitalist system. Change tfiat 
system then. Indeed it is bound to go under the stress of this War 
and its after-effects, and give place to a planned economy. 

Gandhiji has, I think, done a great service to India by his emphasis 
on village industry. Before he did this, we were all, or nearly all, think¬ 
ing in a lop-sided way and ignoring not only the human aspect of the 
question, but the peculiar conditions prevailing in India. India, like 
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China, has enormous man-power, vast unemployment and under-em¬ 
ployment. It is no good comparing it with the t%ht little countries of 
Europe whidi gradually became industrialized with small and growing 
popidations. Any scheme which involves the wastage of our labour 
power, or which throws people out of employment is bad. From the 
purely economic point of view, even apart from the human aspect it 
may be more profitable to use more labour power and less specialised 
machinery. It is better to find employment for large numbers of people 
at a low income levd than to keep most of them unemployed. It is 
possible also that the total wealth produced by a large number of cott¬ 
age industries might be greater than that of some factorie§ producing 
the same kind of goods. 

The objective aimed at should be maximum production, equitable 
distribution, and no unemployment. With India's vast population this 
cannot be achieved by having big industry only, or cottage industry only. 
The former will certainly result in much ^eater production of some 
commodities but the unemployment problem will remain more or less 
as it is, and it will be difficult to have equitable distribution. It is also 
likely that our total production will be far below our potential because 
of the wastage of labour power. With cottage industries only there 
will be mote equitable distribution but the totel production will remain 
at a low level and hence standards will not rise. In the present state 
of India of course even widespread cottage industry can raise standards 
considerably above the existing level. Nevertheless -they will remain 
low. There are other factors also which make it almost impossible for 
any country to depend entirely on cottage industry. No modem nation 
can exist without certain essential articles which can only be produced 
by big industry. Not to produce these is to rely on imports from abroad 
and thus to be subservient to the economy of foreign countries. It 
means economic bondage and probably also political subjection. 

Therefor^ it seems essential to have both big industries and cottage 
industries in India and to plan them in such a way as to avoid conflict. 
Big industry must be encouraged and developed as rapidly as possible, 
but the type of industry thus encouraged should be chosen with care. 
It should be heavy and basic industry whidi is the foundation of a 
nation's economic strength and on which otho: industries can gradually 
be built up. The devdopment of electric powa is the prerequisite for 
industrial growth. Madiine-making, ship-building diemicals, locomo¬ 
tives, automobiles, etc. should follow. All these, and others like them, 
are wealth*|»oducing and work-pioducmg industries which do not create 
unemployment elsewhere. Lighter industries should not be enccnuaged 
to b^n with, partly because the capital at our disposal is limited and 
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required for hravy industry, partly because th^ are Mkdly to come into 
conflict with cottoge industries and thus create unemployment. 

Unfortunatdy industrial growth in this country has largdy been com 
fined to the lighter industries. The few attempts that our industrialists 
made to develop heavy industry were effectively scotched by the British 
Government. British industrialists, thinking of the brave new world 
to come, were more anxious to preserve their economic strang|ldhold in 
post-war India than to think of winning the War by allowing basic in¬ 
dustries to develop in India. 

This ordered development of industry in India and coordination 
between farge-scale, medium, and cottage industries, can only be achiev¬ 
ed by national planning. There can be no effective planning without 
political and economic freedom. Nor can there be any planning with¬ 
out a great deal of state control. The basic industries and public utili¬ 
ties and transport services should in any event be owned or fully con¬ 
trolled by the state. The measure of control over others might be less. 
But it is desirable that any big industry which might come into conflict 
with a cottage industry encouraged by the stat^ should be fully con¬ 
trolled by tlie state. This will avoid conflict and make coordination easy. 

The use of electric power has made an enormous difference to industry 
and it is now possible to decentralise even big industries. This works 
greatily in favour of small and cottage industries. 

All these considerations apply to normal times. War conditions have, 
however, enormously enhanced the value of small and cottage industries, 
and it is here especially that the example of China is of great importance 
to us. It seems to be ideally suited to war conditions and for resistance 
to an invader. What has amazed me is the extraordinary production 
ratio of these industrial cooperatives. The monthly production value is 
stated to be two times greater than capital investment. This may be due 
to war factors; nevertheless it is astounding. 

The democratic basis of these cooperatives, and their development on 
this basis in this warring world, is full of interest and significance. On 
this basis political democracy may survive; it is doubtful if it can do so 
on any other basis. 

Neither India nor China is now going to have a normal capitalist indus¬ 
trial devdopment. Yet go ahead industrially we must, or we perish. 
We shall have to find our own way, to sedc our own equilibrium. Pos¬ 
sibly the future will lead us and otoers to a cooperative commonwealth. 
P%ibly the whole world, if it is to rise above its presoit brute levd of 
wars and human slaughter, will have to organise itsdf in some 
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ie. ToK.T.Shah* 


Allahabad 
July 21, 1942 


My dear Shah, 

I have received both copies of your letter dated July Hth.® Both of 
them reached me today on my return here. 

I quite agree with you in what you say about the dangerous implica* 
tions of what is happening. I think that every effort should be made 
to expose the tactics of government and to keep the public informed 
of them. Some criticisms have appeared in the press but they are 
hardly enough. Possibly I might say some thing on this subject a little 
later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter, Shah drew Jawaharlal’s attention to Ramaswamy Mudaliar’s dis- 
torted statement on automobile industry with definite misstatements of facts. 
He wanted a public contradiction. He also recalled how Tatas* had signed a 
contract in steel with a foreign company, which was, in hict a foreign company 
with India only in brackets. He wanted all this to be exposed immediately. 
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1. To R. Dalmia* 


Bardoli 
December 21, 1941 


Dear Mr. Dalmia,^ 

Your letter of the 15th December has been forwarded to me here. I 
have read it with regret. I had of course discussed the matter repeat¬ 
edly with my colleague Shri Mohanlal Saksena as well as with other col¬ 
leagues before I ventured to write to you. Shri Mohanlal Saksena's 
account of what happened is somewhat different from yours, and I be¬ 
lieve that his point of view has been placed before you on previous 
occasions. Even apart from this discrepancy it seems to me odd that 
you, as a businessman, could have expected Shri Mohanlal Saksena to 
give you an assurance which was not in his power to give. All of us 
who are connected with the company owning the National Herald are 
bound by our own rules and articles as well as by the provisions of the 
law relating to companies. No one can give an assurance which is 
likely to be in contravention of all these articles or the law. So far as 
I am concerned, I have no desire whatever to press any one to give 
money for the National Herald if he is unwilling to do so. We have 
been fortunate in receiving assistance repeatedly from friends and sym¬ 
pathisers on whom we had no legal or moral claim of any kind. In 
regard to the shares issued to your friends on your behalf, we have no 
alternative but to treat them as shares with all the obligations and 
liabilities that attach to such shares. If I had realised that you were 
an unwilling party to this bargain, I would certainly not have pressed 
you for any payment whatever or asked you or accepted any money you 
sent. In future I do not propose to trouble you in regard to any 
matter involving a money payment or donation. It is not my habit to 
beg for money from anyone or to be beholden to anyone because of a 
payment of any money. There are other things in my life which I 
consider more important than money. 

I regret iiiat this difference of opinion should have arisen between 
us over an insignificant sum. You have stated that you consider this a 
matter of principle. I have also tried to follow certain principles in 
life and 1 shall continue in my endeavour to adhere to them. Money 
has seldom made a difference to my activities and it is not likely to do 

1. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ram idishna Dahnia (1893-1978); industrialist and founder of the Dalmia- 
Jain group of industries. 
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SO in future. What is far more important is the behaviour of indivi¬ 
duals, for it is by this that they are judged. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To K. Rama Rao* 


Allahabad 
January 5, 1942 


My dear Rama Rao, 

I have received your letter of January 3rd together with its four notes 
dealing with the editorial department of the Herald.^ I have read these 
notes carefully. 

When I was in Lucknow last, I told you that I intended returning 
and spending two or three days in Lucknow, especially on Herald busi¬ 
ness. It was my intention to interview each member of the editorial 
staff separately and to form my own opinion and then to discuss the 
matter with you. I find now that it is difficult for me to find the time 
to visit Lucknow for this purpose. I have only five days before I go 
to Wardha. I am leaving Allahabad on the 10th evening for Wardha. 
My mind is too full of other things for me to be able to visit Lucknow 
and devote time to the Herald. I must therefore postpone this till I 
return from Wardha, which means the last week of this montii. 

The notes you have sent me are helpful and give me some back¬ 
ground of the present position. I shall try to send you some article 
before I go to Wardha. Possibly I might send one with this letter if 
I have the time to write it. 

The situation, especially the internal position in the Congress, is a 
difficult one and it is not easy to say what developments might take 
place at Wardha.^ But the right policy to pursue anyhow is not to 
emphasize any differences betw^n Gandhiji and the Congress and 
rather to emphasize the underlying unity. Further to lay stress on the 
fact that the difference so far revealed does not relate to present action 
but to a possible future contingency which might not arise. The pre¬ 
sent course is clear and it is up to all Congressmen to concentrate on 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The notes related to the editorial staff’s bio-data, the work assigned to them and 
the salaries drawn by them. 

3. See ante, pp. 74-77. 
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the work ahead instead of losing themselves in dieoretical aiguments 
about an uncertain future. No individual, much less an organisation, 
can definitely commit itsdf in r^ard to an indeterminate future, more 
especially during the changing times. We can adhere to certain prin- 
dples and objectives. It is clear, as the Working Committee resolu- 
tion says, that there is no change in our position or policy in regard 
to the British Government. It is equally clear that we must organise 
and strengthen the people to meet any possible devdopment Wbat* 
ever variation in policy might take place, and this cannot be as fiir as 
we can see any major change, this background of work must continue. 

Some su(Ji lines should be adopted and, whatever happens at Wardha, 
it should be adhered to. Further stress should bei laid on the fact tiiat 
it is a little absurd to talk of splits between Gandhiji and others or of 
Gandhiji leaving the Congress. The Congress and he are too much 
bound together for any such development to take place even though 
there might be occasional differences of opinion. 

T.N. Singh has written to me about Krishna Menon’s cable in which 
he suggests that the money owing to him should be written off and no 
further payments of this kind should be budgeted for. Also that he 
might continue to send us cables of a maximum weekly wordage of 
twelve hundred words. 

Of course now the old account of Krishna Menon should be written 
off. As regards his cables, I think, as I told you before, that these 
should be allowed to continue. Many of these cables are not in a 
form to be published. Of that you should be the judge and you 
should publish only such parts as may be considered necessary. But 
it is important that the cables should come and should be communi- 
cated in full to me, for they convey information which might be use¬ 
ful. It is difficult to suggest the maximum wordage. I do not quite 
know what the exact rates for press cables between England and India 
are, but ihey are at present lower than they had been. 

I sugg^t that you might cable to him to the effect that you appre¬ 
ciate his suggestion about writing off past dues. Further that he should 
continue sending cables whenever imperative to do so using minimum 
number of words necessary, maximum generally not ex<«eding a thousand 
words weekly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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3. To K. Rama Rao^ 


New Ddhi 
April 2, 1942 


Dear Rama Rao, 

I have not seen the Herdd for several days but I have read in other 
papers extract from the Herdd^s comment on the Cripps's proposals. 
It appears that the leading article in the Herdd dealing with the sub¬ 
ject had the heading: “Put it in you pipe and smoke it^ Cripps.”® 

I was astounded to see this. Of course I could not imagine any news¬ 
paper which has claims to dignity and responsibility using such langu¬ 
age in its editorial. I presume this was meant to be funny and 
smart. It was neither. It was highly undignified and verging on vul¬ 
garity. This kind of thing brings down the reputation of our paper. 
I have been greatly put out by it. I do not want the Herald to be¬ 
have at any time in a manner lacking in dignity. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Ndinn 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Printed in National Herald, 30 March 1942. 

4. To Rafi Ahmed KldwaP 


Allahabad 
April 17, 1942 


My dear Rafi, 

I endose copy of a letter I am sending to Rama Rao.* I do not yet 
know all the facts and I am thus unable to express an opinion. Even 
if I had all the facts before me I would hesitate to say anything becaiwe 
the matter is for you to dedde and not for me or the board of directors. 
I hop>e that you will d^l with it suitably as you will know how to. 

1. JJST. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 17 April Jawaharlal had expre^d his indignation over Chab- 
patfai Rau's resignation who had resigned in protest against the interference in 
the editorial work by one of the directors. While commenting on the director- 
editor relationship, Jawaharlal expressed the hope that the issue would be settled 
after a heart to heart talk between the persons concerned. 
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Ordinarily it is best to allow latitude and discretion in the matter of 
publication to the editor. In very special cases it may be otherwise. 
Editors worth their salt are very touchy about these things. It seems 
to me that Sant Singh,* by repeated visits to the Herdd office must 
have succeeded in thoroughly irritating Chalapathi Raii.^ I have not 
seen Sant Singh’s statement and I do not know what it was about. But 
to a hard'worked editor these visits of an outsider are apt to prove trying. 

Anyway the matter is for you to deal with and I am sure you will do 
so adequately. Chalapathi Rau is, as you know, a quiet and a good 
worker. Even apart from this relatively small incident, it is d^irable 
that he should feel that he has your confidence as well as ours. A 
gentle approach and friendly treatment go a long way to gain the con¬ 
fidence and goodwill of a person. 

I am going today to Calcutta from where I proceed to Gauhati. 
Possibly I might visit some refugee camps there. But the time is very 
short before the Working Committee meeting. I do not know that I 
can do much. Anyhow I think even a brief visit is worth while. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Leader of a Sikh faction; member, Indian Legislative Assembly from West 
Punjab at that time. 

4. M. Chalapathi Rau (b. 1907); joined Natiorud Herald in 1938; Actant Editor, 
The Hindustan Times, 1943-45: Editor, National Herald, 1946-77; Chairman, 
Board of Editors, National Herald, 1977-78; President, Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists, 1950-55; author of several books including Fragrtumts of 
Revolution, Gandhi and Nehru, The Press in India, Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
All in All; member of advisory board of Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru; 
vice-chairman of Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. 


5. The Herald' 


After a long time I write again in the Herald. Two years ago I used 
to write articles, signed and unsigned, in this newspaper with some fre¬ 
quency. Thirteen months of prison came, and ever since I was dis¬ 
charge nearly six months ago, I have been busy with other matters 
and troubled in mind and spirit. I have been in no mood to write. 
Once only during these six months I have contributed to the Herald. 

1, Nationd Herald, 2 June 1942. 
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But today I have to take up my pen again, for certain events affecting 
the Herdd have taken plac^ and I owe it to our many friends and 
comrades that I should take them into our confidence. 

About two years or mote ago the directon considered the pcHsibility 
of a demand for security being made on the Herdfd. We were not 
quite decided then as to what we should do. We wanted to continue 
the Herdd as long as we possibly could, and yet the idea of furnishing 
securities to the government went against the grain. 1 was mysdf 
opposed to any submission in this respect by giving securities. V^en 
securities were actually demanded, I was in prison and my colleagues, who 
were out, decided to give them. I was a little doubtful of this decision 
and yet I fdt that the responsibility was theirs and I must accept it. 
The public of this province generously came to our rescue and the 
securities were deposited. 

Now that these securities have been forfeited and foesh securities are 
bound to be demanded (I do not know, as I write, what, the new im¬ 
positions are) the question had to be considered afresh.^ Fortunately 
for us, many leading Congressmen came to Lucknow for the meeting 
of the provincial Congress committee and the directors took counsel 
with them. They were unanimously of opinion that the Herdd should 
be continued, if this was at all possible. We have willingly bowed to 
their will and decided to furnish additional securities, well knowing the 
risks that lie in our future path. We have done so also because we 
have faith in our people and know that they will come to our hdp in 
this hour of need. 

In doing so, it is not our intention to swerve from the path that we 
have chosen. Those of us who sponsored the Herdd four years ago 
did not do so light-heartedly, nor was it for us a commercial venture. 
We wanted to serve in this way the cause of India’s freedom and, if at 
any time the Herdd forgets this or weakens in its resolve, then indeed 
it dies, though it may continue as a newssheet still. We have no inten¬ 
tion of dying in this way. Physical deaths may come to the Herdd, 
but, if we can help it; there is going to be no spiritual decay or extinction. 

It is easy to criticise the Herdd and we, who have been connected 
with it since it began, know wdl its shortcomings. Very fow of our 
dreams materialise as we would like them to do, very few of our hopes 
take shape. Yet the Herdd, we believe, has carried something of tiiose 
dreams and hopes, and has, in spite of many failings, been a stout 
soldier in India’s cause. Because of this belief, we forget the heartadies 


2. See ante, p. 
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that it has so often given us, because of this we go on dreaming of its 
future. 

The Herdd is associated with us, with me, and many people imagine 
that it gives expression to my views. As a matter of fact I have not 
always agreed with it and, living and working as I do, I can hardly 
keep in touch with it. Yet I know it has been, on the whole, a faithful 
interpreter of Congress policy and has sought to serve our people dur¬ 
ing a fateful period of our history. During these critical days it is no 
easy matter for an editor to shape his way, to be true to his cause and 
yet to avoid unnecessary risks. In any event he must be true whatever 
the risk. On behalf of the directors and myself, I should like to ex¬ 
press our appreciation of the work of our editor and his staff, and to 
say that we assume full responsibility for the political line which they 
took up and which has brought fresh trouble to the Herdd. I should 
also like to express our gratitude to those journalists and others, who 
though differing from us, have condemned the action of the U.P. 
Government. 

The government, I fear, does not like us or our works. Rumour has 
long whispered in our ears that it is bent on killing the Herdd. I must 
confess that we do not like this government and it is one of our chief 
functions to create conditions in the public mind and elsewhere which 
will end for ever such governments in India. For today they are intoler¬ 
able impositions anywhere and especially in India. So there must be 
conflict between us and the government of the day. Whether it sup¬ 
presses us or not we do not know. But we do know that we shall sur¬ 
vive, and we also know that the moving finger has written the fate that 
must soon overwhelm the authoritarian and alien regime in India. 
Even today, in spite of its pomp and circumstance, of its oppressive 
authority, of its airests and detentions, of its securities demanded and 
forfeited, of its arrogance and conceit, it fades away into the shadow 
of the things that have been. Nemesis overtakes it. Frightened of 
ghosts and phantoms, it fails to see the reality that faces it and itself 
becomes increasingly ghostlike. Wit and wisdom left it long ago, com¬ 
petence and efficiency have passed it by. The cause of empire is drag¬ 
ging it to its inevitable end. 

We shall survive, and this Empire and this government will go. But 
there will be much to do for us and for the Herdd in the months and 
years to come. And so we make appeal to our friends and comrades, 
wherever they may be, to come to our help immediately and send us 
big sums and small, so that they and we might tide over this new 
difficulty. 
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1. TM 8h«p« of Things to Como* 


We live in extraordinary times of crisis and tension when everyday 
brings a surfeit of news good and bad, usually bad. All sense of con¬ 
tinuity has gone from our lives and we sit on the edge of the volcano 
of change. What that change is going to be, few even among the 
prophets can say. Inevitably our attention is absorbed in the tragic 
drama of the moment and in the pressing problems that surround us 
and threaten to overwhelm us. • 

Nevertheless it is not enough for us to lose ourselves in the present 
and not to think of the future. That future, after all, will take its shape 
out of this present. It may be that this future is beyond our control, 
for vast elemental forces are at work and human beings, however big 
they may appear to be in the contemporary scene, are but playthings 
in the hands of those elemental forces which are shaping the world. 
Still it is obvious that that future will be shaped by human beings for 
human beings. It becomes important therefore that, whatever the bur¬ 
dens we may have to carry in the present, we may not forget that 
future. If we are to play a worthy and an effective part in that future, 
we have to prepare our minds from today. Any such preparation will 
of necessity be incomplete and liable to change, so that we may fit in 
with a changing environment. There must be very few indeed the 
world over who can doubt that we are seeing today the end of the 
world, politically, economically and socially speaking, as we have known 
it. An English author, Gerald Heard,^ has divided up world history 
into two periods: from the earliest times to 1939, and 1939 onwards. 
We are not sure of the exact date of division that he has given, but so 
far as we remember it was 1939. This division was meant to bring out 
dramatically the fact that an epoch has closed and we are struggling on 
the threshold of a new epoch. 

It is difficult for most of us who live at this crisis of world history to 
appreciate the full significance of events as they happen all around us. 
We think too much in terms of a dead past, just as the British Govern¬ 
ment is blind enough to continue to think in terms of a dying empire. 
And because we think so, we cannot solve our problems nor open the 

1. Wardha, 6 July 1942. Unsigned editorial written for National Herald. We 
are giving here the version available in JJ'I, Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1889-1971); his works include The Social Substance of Religion, The Emer¬ 
gence of Mm, The Source of Civilization, Is God Evident?, The Human Ven¬ 
ture, The Five Ages of Man, and These Hurrying Years. 
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door of the future. It is not the old and rusty key of the past that we 
have known that will open this lock. So we argue and talk about thiny 
which have little meaning in terms of the future—Pakistan, Dominion 
Status, Indian states, and so on and so forth. The most revolutionary- 
minded among our people behave as if revolution consisted of big 
slogans, or possibly violence. They have become, in spite of their 
phrases and slogans and the old type activities, the true conservatives 
of the pr^ent age, who refuse to change though the world about them 
changes. It is extraordinary how slow the human mind is to adapt it¬ 
self to changing conditions. These objective conditions are always feu 
ahead of the human mind, except in the case of a few choice spirits who 
can see with clear vision into the present and into the future. 

h'or a supreme example of this lag of the human mind we must go 
today to the British Government. There is nothing so amazin g as the 
way this government and the people who support it continue to fun¬ 
ction in terms of some generations ago. Their agents in the Govern¬ 
ment of India even excel their superiors, living in turmoil and yet al¬ 
most unaware of the tumult of life, they talk of Empire when that Em¬ 
pire has tottered all about them. It is only when the full realisation 
of this fact comes to the British Government that they will make them¬ 
selves fit to carry on this War as it should be carried on. Till then they 
will remain in a morass, helplessly trying to extricate themselves from 
the reality of the present which they have so far refused to understand. 

But it is not good enough for us to criticise others. We must look 
deep into ourselves. We live in many ways in a world of unreality and 
spend our time and energy over trifling happenings, forgetting the reality 
behind it all. That reality is the future that is slowly and inevitably tak¬ 
ing shape in the present. That shape is vague and amorphous and ap¬ 
pears to be ever changing. Nevertheless it is taking shape and it may 
be possible for us to control to some extent that development. In any 
event a vital and living nation cannot allow itself to be a passive play¬ 
thing of fate. Therefore, while we are engaged in the present, we must 
also think of the future, what it is likely to be, what we would like it to 
be, what we must try to make it. 

With this object in view we have invited an eminent publicist and 
economist® to write a series of articles for the National Herdd. The 
vmter, though well known, has preferred to write under a nom de plume,* 
because he wants people to consider what he has written on its own 
merits. We hope to publish these articles twice a week in the Herdd 

3. K.T. Shah. 

4. These articles were, however, not printed in the National Herald. 
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and we invite the special attention of our readers to them. We would 
further invite our readers to send us their criticisms and their own ideas 
on the subject dealt with in these articles. 

We hope thus to turn public attention, to some extent at least, even 
in the present with its inexorable demands on us, to the vital issues 
before this <x)untry and the world. 
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1. Detention Without Trial' 


Mighty events shake the world and their repercussions reach India. But 
whatever may happen to the world or to India our old problems pursue 
us and those in authority in India continue to function in their own 
limited and perverted ways. One of these problems which is a source of 
continued irritation to the public is that of the detention without trial 
of a large number of individuals. In many instances it is difficult even 
to guess the reason for such detention. In other cases the apparent cause 
has ceased to exist and the reason for detention no longer applies. But 
however all this might be our young men continue to remain in prison. 
Possibly civil liberties have to be limited to some extent in war time, 
but any limitations by a foreign government can never be accepted, 
for its outlook is foreign and its motives always suspect. Even apart 
from this, there are larger considerations which should have gone to 
demonstrate the unwisdom of this policy of keeping large numbers of 
young men indefinitely in prison. Ibe ostensible purpose for doing so 
is itself defeated by this act. 

I welcome the conference that the Punjab Civil Liberties Union has 
organised^ to draw particular attention to the subject. In the Punjab, 
even more than in the rest; of India, strange things happen and we have 
seen or read about some of these very strange happenings even in recent 
days. I think it is essential for us to keep these detenus and political 
prisoners in mind and to demand their release or, at any rate, the trial 
of the detenus in courts of law. Many of them have already spent years 
in prison and we have been helpless spectators of their long continued 
incarceration. I trust that the day is not distant when they will emerge 
from prison and see the end of that system which has sought for these 
long years to suppress them in every way. 


1. Statement to the press. Allahabad, 5 March 1942. The Hindustan Times, 
9 March 1942. 

2. The All India Civil Liberties Conference called by the Punjab Civil Liberties 
Union was held on 8 March 1942 under the presidentship of N.M. Joshi. The 
conference in its resolution demanded immediate release of all prisoners detained 
on account of their political views without trial. 
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t. Th« Suspension of Nowspapors* 


The order of the Bengal Government prohibiting the publication of the 
Yugantat^ and the suspension of other newspapers by the respective 
provincial governments^ seem to me monstrous and even from the 
military point of view undesirable. 

I should personally imagine that these orders will greatly help the 
Japanese Government and give them more information about the state 
of affairs in India than any petty item that might have appeared in the 
press. I do not know about the military significance of any particular 
news item published so far but as far as I know Calcutta papers have 
toed the line of the Press Censor. 

I am sure that names of certain places are omitted by the Calcutta 
press but even if they had been mentioned, you could call it at the most 
an error. 

The position in India has become increasingly grave because of the 
British Government functioning on two fronts—against the Axis powers 
and to some extent against the Indian people. If this is the idea of 
the Viceroy’s National War Front—it is not our notion—and this sort of 
dealing with the press and individuals continues, I do not know what 
is going to happen. I can say with certainty that a campaign is being 
carried on by the government against the Indian people. This is a 
curious way of raising popular enthusiasm for the War. Obviously the 
mentality of the government differs greatly with our mentality and it 
is not surprising that even a person like Sir Stafford Cripps should be 
so far removed from us in ideas. It is a pity that this should be so, 
for world events and coming perils should have been enough to 
teadi them many a lesson but some people seem to have got past the 
learning stege. 

1. Interview to the press, Calcutta, 25 April 1942. Amrita Baxar Patrika, 26 April 
1942. 

2. On 21 April 1942, the Government of Bengal, under the Defence of India Rules, 
directed the Yugantar, a Bengali daily of Calcutta, to suspend further pub¬ 
lication. 

3. On 22 April 1942, the Bombay Government ordered suspension of the pub- 
lic^ition of The Bombay Sentinel for 31 days and on the same day the Punjab 
Government served an order on the Pratap, an Urdu daily, to submit to the 
Spectal Press Adviser, for scrutiny before publication, aU matter, including 
hndlines. 
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3. Th« Punjab Ordar on tha Pratap^ 


Two and a half wedcs ago, as I was returning from my Assam tour, 1 
learned of the suppression by various provincial governments of three 
well-known newspapers: the Yugantar of Calcutta, The Bombay Sentinel 
and the Pratap of Lahore. Soon after, the order against the Yugantar 
was withdrawn, and I understand that the Sentind is also coming out 
now. But the order against the Pratap continues. 

During my present visit to Lahore I have had occasion to s^ this 
order against the Pratap. This is a remaikable document for anyone 
who knows anything about the working of newspapas. It enjoins pre¬ 
censorship of every matter, including headlines, connected with the War, 
the international situation, internal security or civil defence measures 
in India or any other matter relating to the measures for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the War taken by the government. The censorship is to take 
place during office hours on working days only by the Special Press 
Adviser. 

This is a very remarkable order and only the clogged and panicky 
brain of the Punjab Government could have devised it. It is obvious 
to even a tyro in journalism that no daily newspaper can possibly be 
published under these conditions and restrictions. Further, no intelli¬ 
gent reader wants to read what the Special Press Adviser wishes to im¬ 
pose upon him. It is added that no reference of any kind must be 
made in the paper that any news, article, photograph or drawing will 
be or has been submitted for examination to the Special Press Adviser 
or has been withheld or in any way curtailed, altered or modified by 
him. Evidently, the Press Adviser is a shy and retiring individual and 
wants to hide his shining light under a bushel. He wants all the credit 
for his work to go to the editor. 

The editor and publisher have very rightly refused to issue the paper 
subject to the conditions. There was no other honourable and sensi¬ 
ble course open to them. I'o accept such conditions is to dishonour 
the profession of journalism and befool and betray the public. 

We have got bored and tired with the incompetence in every respect 
of our provincial and Central Governments. It is trying to be ruled 
by persons wdio do not eVen possess a minimum of intelligence and 
efficiency. And yet the monstrosity of this order amazes one. I am 
told that the Standing Committee of the All India Newspaper Editors' 
Conference, that veiy sedate and respectable body, sent a journalist to 

1. Statement to the press, Lahore, 12 May 1942. The Hindu, 14 May 1942. 
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the Punjab Government asking for a withdrawal of die (»der. They 
met with a refusal and a demand that the Pratap should support gov> 
emment poliq^. 

It does not, I suppose, strike the Punjab Government that (bey have 
thus insulted not only the entire press in India but also the public. Do 
they expect newspapers to be a gramophone for the public performances 
of the Press Adviser, or apologists for all the incompetence and ineffi¬ 
ciency which have become the hall-mark of our provincial and Central 
Governments? This is an intolerable situation. 


4, Roply to Sikandar Hay at Khan* 


I owe it to the Punjab Premier and to myself to issue a rejoinder to die 
remarks he has made in answer to my statement about the Pratap case.^ 
The Premier has stated that what I have said, brisdes with misstate¬ 
ments of the fact, and further that it is a malicious untruth to say that 
he (the Premier) suggested to the emissary of the press committee 
that the Pratap should support the policy of the Punjab Government. 

It would have been more helpful if the Premier had pointed out 
exactly what the misstatements were. He has not attempted to do so 
except in regard to the suggestion made to the emissary of the press 
committee. The principal fact I was concerned with was the order 
served on the Pratap. This is, I believe, public property and each per¬ 
son can judge for himself whether my criticism was justified or not. The 
Central Committee of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
which consists of both Indian and English editors, unanimously con¬ 
demned this order.® The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore which 
cannot be charged with any bias for Indian nationalism or freedom calls 
it obnoxious. I shall be glad to know from the Premier if he thinks that 
it is possible to issue any daily newspaper in the terms of his govern¬ 
ment’s order. 

1. Statement to die press, Manali-Kulu, 17 May 1942. The Tribune, 19 May 1942. 

2. On n May 1942, Sikandar Hayat Khan had issued a rejoinder to fawaharlaVs 
statement. 

3. The Sdutding Committee of the AU India Newspapers Editms’ Conference 
condemned tne order at its meeting held on 6-8 May 1942 as provocative and 
added “that such dispropmtimiate and drastic action can only result in the 
alienation of the sympathy and goodwill of the press." 
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I shall further be grateful to him if he will enlighten me about the 
misstatements which according to him abound in my previous state* 
ment. The Premier has specifically denied having asked for an assur* 
ince that the Pratap should support the policy of the government. I 
air glad to have his denial but unfortunately others besides me were 
labouring under the same delusion. 

I received my first information on this subject in Delhi and this was 
derived from a telegram received from Lahore by the President^ of the 
All India Newspaper Editors' Conference after the interview with the 
Premier. }Vhen I came to Lahore this was confirmed in the course of 
a letter conveying the result of the interview with the Premier. An 
eminent English editor wrote to the publisher of the Pratap as follows; 
‘He, the Premier, declared himself willing to rescind the order against 
the Pratap only on an assurance from the Pratap undertaking to fall in 
line with the Punjab Gk)vemment and public opinion in the province 
regarding the war.’ My own necessarily limited knowledge of a foreign 
language prevented me from appreciating the essential difference be¬ 
tween supporting the government policy and falling in line with the 
Punjab Government but I should have hoped that in any event this 
linguistic difference did not proceed from malice. 

The Premier has reminded me of my failings and of how unworthy 
I am to be the son of my father. I appreciate his gentle admonishing 
realising fully as I do that I err frequently and in many ways but I have 
the satisfaction at least to be conceited and arrogant in a right cause. 
Inefficiency and incompetence in high places irritate me and it is noto¬ 
rious that New Delhi has become their chosen abode. The Punjab 
Goverpment walks more and more in the long shadow of the Imperial 
Capital. In my previous statement I made no reference to the Punjab 
Premier or to any other individual. I referred to that impersonal thing 
known as government. I did not even know what part the Premier 
had played in this matter nor did I accuse him personally of anything. 
If the Premier wishes to assume full responsibility for the order on the 
Pratap and subsequent occurrences connected with it, I have no desire 
to deprive him of that honour. 


4. Kastari Srinivasan (1887^959); Editor, The Hindu, 19B4-59; 'President, All 
India Newspaper Editors' Conference, 1940*44. 
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5. Continuane* of tho Ordor on tho Pratap^ 


On my return to Lahore today I have seen the second statement issued 
by the Punjab Premier about the Pratap case.^ Perhaps it is more 
correct to say that the statement is about me, as, unfortunately, I figure 
more in this connection than the Pratap. 1 have no desire to discuss 
so personal a matter, as ^e subject is a distasteful one to me, and, in 
any event, I can hardly look upon myself objectively. For all the good 
advice that the Premier has, quite unsolicited, given to me I am duly 
grateful and I hope that I shall profit by it. It will be my misfortune 
if I cannot live up to the high standard that is required of those who 
may have to deal, directly or indirectly, with the Punjab Governments 
activities. 

But it does not really matter what I am, for indmduals should not 
count in a discussion of a public issue. Even the Pratap, as such, has 
only secondary importance. The real issue was and is how a govern¬ 
ment should tr^t the press. Was the order passed on the Pratap a 
proper order, and is its continuance justified? 

The Premier stated previously that my first statement bristled with 
misstatements, and, in particular, one remark was a malicious falsehood. 
I have carefully considered his list of such misstatements and falsehoods. 
As far as I can make out, there are two mentioned by him. The first 
is my statement that the request made on behalf of the All India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference was rejected by him. This, the Premier says, 
is incorrect because he sent a long td^iram^ to Mr. K. Srinivasan. May 
I inquire whether it is not a fact that the request was refused, and the 
refusal persists even now? The sending of a telegram or any negotia¬ 
tions that might have taken place in between do not make the slightest 
difference to the final fiict of refusal. The fact that the order a^inst 
the Pratap still continues is itsdf final evidence of ffiat refusal. I must 

1. Statement to the press, Lahore, 21 May 1942. The Hindtutan Times, 22 May 
1942. 

2. In a press statement issued on 20 May 1942, Sikandai Hayat Khan asserted 
ffiat Jawahadal was mirinfonned by interested and biased partisans. 

3. In h^ telegram SUcandar Hayat IGian explained the position of the Punjab 
Govemnient and held that his government was forced to take that step and 
tint every reasonable ^rt would be made to mitigate the rigour (tf pre-oen- 
soiship. 
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confess that I have foiled to discover anything even lemotdy resembling 
a misstatement in what I said. It is true that I did not refer to certain 
correspondence or negotiations. Th^ made no difference to my final 
conclusion. 

The second misstatement, which is also in addition said to be a mali¬ 
cious falsdiood, is my remark that the govanment demanded of the 
Pratap that it should support the government's policy. What the 
government actually did was to ask the Pratap to fall in line with the 
government’s policy in regard to the War. I appreciate the difference, 
but I am amazed that the Premier should not realise that policy in re¬ 
gard to the War covers almost every conceivable thing that is important 
today. In war time there is no essential difference left between a gov¬ 
ernment’s general policy and its policy in regard to the War. The latter 
governs, or should govern, if a war is properly conducted, everything. 
Certainly, I was not thinking of the price of potatoes or any sudi mat¬ 
ters when I wrote my first statement. I was thinking definitely of war 
policy and all its far-reaching consequences. It covers a multitude of 
errors and absurdities; it is the parent of the Defence of India Act and 
its ugly progeny the Defence of India Rules; it leads to internments 
without trial; to enforced war contributions; to exorbitant salaries and 
allowances to officials; and to a hundred and one other unsavoury con¬ 
sequences. 

If this is a malicious falsehood and ffiis is the list of misstatements 
which are said to have abounded in my statements, it is obvious that 
the Premier’s standards of public criticism and his choice of language 
are very different from mine. 

But the real question still remains. Was the order on the Pratap 
justified? I repeat that it was a fantastic order, impossible to obey. 
This has nothing to do with what the Premier thinks of the Pratap, 
Every journalist and, I venture to say, every reasonable and responsible 
person considers the order and its continuation obnoxious. Why not 
deal with this matter directly instead of dealing with personalities? 
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6. To Shaukat UsifianP 


Allahabad 
June 12, 1942 


Dear Shaukat Usmani,^ 

I received your letter^ some time ago. Since dien of course much has 
happened and I believe some detenus have been discharged because of 
their sympathy with the Russian cause. If that rule is applied, there is 
no reason why you should not be discharged. I do not know what you 
have done in the matter. If you so wish it, you can write to govern¬ 
ment direct on the subject. I do not think the question of parole 
arises, though perhaps you know better. I am sorry I cannot help you, 
but you will realise that as I am in conflict with the government, my 
advice to them is of little value. In any event I hope that you will 
keep a stout heart. World conditions are changing rapidly and no one 
kno^^'S what will happen. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1901-1978); member of the Communist Party; one of the main accused in the 
Kanpur and Meerut Communist Conspiracy Cases; author of several books in 
Urdu and English, including Peshwar to Moscow and Historic Trips of a 
Revolutionary. 

B. In his circular letter addressed to some top leaders of India, Usmani informed 
them of his notice to the British Government that he would undertake a fast 
if he was not allowed on parole to go and fight for the Soviet Union. 


7. Internments and Externments* 

We have long been used to internments and extemments. But now 
we have a new version of them, far-reaching enough in its consequences. 
1 am told that every person holding a motor driving license has been 
served with an order to hold himself in readiness to serve as a driver for 
the military or civil authorities. Further that he must not go out of 
his particular area without special permission. This order has been serv¬ 
ed on prof^sional drivers as well as on owner drivers. 

I am not personally affected by it as I have not possessed a motor-car 
for the last ten years or so, when my car was seized by the police. Nor 

1. Attk^ written by Jawaharlal for NoHond Herdd on BO June 1942. 
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have I renewed since then my licence for driving. But many of my 
friends are affected and so are large numbers of others. 

This is conscription as well as a kind of internment. It is hardly 
possible for business or professional people to submit to it without grave 
dislocation of their work. During war this has to be endured in many 
ways, and certainly no car owner or driver can refuse his service to save 
human life or relieve suffering. But we know too well how cars and 
their drivers were commandeered in Rangoon and elsewhere and for 
what purposes these cars were used. Even in this, racial discrimination 
was rampant, and a selfishness on the part of those in authority which 
astonishes. * That kind of a thing is not going to be endured or tolerated 
in India, except by some faint-hearts who are capable of tolerating 
everything except courage and self-respect. 

The whole position in India is topsy-turvy and hence ever^'thing that 
the present government does is suspect and is likely to lead to bad 
results. A national government of a free country must of necessit)’ 
pay attention to the needs of the people and carry them with it. There 
is no such compulsion on a foreign government and it seldom thinks 
that the human beings affected by its orders can also suffer. 

It is clear that, conscription or no conscription, no Congressman can 
cany out any directions which offended against the Congress policy of 
dissociation with the war effort. 

If some people are being interned in this way, far greater numbers 
have been, and are being, extemed. Perhaps military necessity may 
justify the acquisition of certain villages or rural areas, but no such 
necessity can justify the sudden dispossession of people from their lands 
and huts without ample notice, full compensation, transport arrange¬ 
ments and provision of new houses and land. In cities old residents 
are being made to leave their houses at short notice. It is odd that 
military necessity always points to the dispossession of an Indian from 
his house. 1 have not yet heard of any of our higher European officials 
having to do so, altiiough their houses are usually bigger and more 
roomy. 

In New Ddhi there is a scarcity of housing accommodation. The 
Americans, the Chinese and others require houses for their offices and 
staffs. The obvious thing to do was to put the Viceroy's House to 
some useful purpose, as also the large houses of the higher officials, who 
could move into smaller houses. That applies to government houses 
everywhere and especially in Lucknow and Allahabad. These spacious 
bufldings will have to be put to better use in the near future in inde¬ 
pendent India. So it is as well to get used to this now. 
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1. To Mfan Iftlkharuddin^ 


Bombay 
December 18, 1941 


My dear Ifti, 

1 have your letter of the 16th December.® I have just returned after 
addressing two enormous mass meetings totalling an audience of a lakh 
and a quarter, and I am a little tired. But 1 am sending you this reply. 
For if I do not do so now I may have less time in future. 

1. I am'aware of the Friends of the Soviet Union in Calcutta. After 
my release from prison an efEort was made in Allahabad to start such 
an organisation and a similar effort is being made in Benares, Lucknow, 
etc., chiefly University centres in the U.P. The idea was to issue a 
manifesto from each of these places and then to develop an organisa¬ 
tion out of the signatories. It seemed to me and to most others that 
the whole object of these manifestoes and organizations would be frust¬ 
rated if they were largely confined to those who may be considered as 
confirmed and well-known friends of the Soviet Union. The point was 
to get the average intellectual, professional, professor, etc. When the 
Allahabad manifesto appears,^ my name will of course be in it. But 
such importance as that manifesto will have will consist of other names, 
and it seems to me far better for these other people to be in the fore¬ 
front of these organizations. 

Personally I rather doubt if it is desirable at present to have any all 
India organisation. The All India Committee you refer to is so in 
name only and any attempt to impose itself on people elsewhere is not 
likely to meet with success. I think it is far better to encourage the for¬ 
mation of local groups and then connect them rather loosely. Later these 
groups may elect an All India Committee. To start from the top is a 
wrong way and an artificial way and will come in the way of a natural 

1. J,N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter he requested Jawaharlal to become the chairman of the All India 
Committee of the Friends of the Soviet Union, proposed to be formed as per the 
resolution of the Friends of the Soviet Union, Calcutta. He asked Jawaharlal for 
the convenient dates and place for a meeting to elect him formally as chairman. 
Further, he requested Jawaharlal to attend the Patna session of All India Stu¬ 
dents Federation and help in uniting the two student factions. 

?. The manifesto, adopted by, U.P. Provincial Committee of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, issued on 26 December 1941, admired the heroic resistance of 
the Soviet people against the German aggression and recalled their progress 
and their achievements in the spheres of peace, women upliftment, health, cul¬ 
ture and development of nationalities. 
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growth. In this view the question does not arise of my being the 
chairman of an All India Committee. In any event I do feel that the 
chairman should be one who is not an aggressive politician. We can 
of course associate ourselves with the committee. 

2. As for the Students Federation, I am a little fed up with their quar¬ 
rels and schisms. I have just been asked to give a message for the 
conference which is going to be presided over by Meherally.* Possibly 
I might give a message but this is likely to consut of criticisms. Frankly 
speaking I am not interested in the new attitude of the students which 
chiefly consists in talking tall, criticising the Congress, discussing fine 
points of ideology, and doing nothing. This of course is not a new 
development and I have watched something like this for the last two 
or three years. One must of course attach importance to students but 
1 refuse to attach importance to people who do nothing and talk tall, 
whether they are students or others. I suppose the student world is 
going through some kind of inner crisis which will pain them a lot 
and out of which they will learn something. 1 should of course like 
you and Meherally to try to put an end to this schism. If you succeed, 
well and good. I do not think it is right or desirable for me to inter¬ 
fere. Partly I have no time for this kind of thing, partly I have no 
mood for it. They must gain my respect a little before they expect my 
time. Our students seem to me to be quite singularly rigid in mind 
and repeating set formulas and slogans without troubling to use their 
brains. Most of these formulas and slogans are dead and done with 
and have no application today. I suppose sometime or other th^ will 
realise this. It will be time enough then for me to try to hdp them. 
If anyone wants to see me in Allahabad, 1 shall gladly meet him. But 
it is neither good for me nor for them that I should go to Patna or 
anywhere else especially to smooth their ruffled hair and repeat 
platitudes. 

You were of course quite right in writing about these matters to me 
because they are important. I hope, however, that you appreciate my 
viewpoint. 

1 am enclosing a copy of the message I am giving to the All India 
Students Conference to be presided over by Meherally.® This is, as 

4. The seventh session of the All India Students Conference was hdd at Patna 
by two rival groups separately. One group held its conference on 27-28 
December 1941, presided over by Yusuf Meherally. The other group held 
its conference on 29-30 December 1941, presided over by Mian Iftikharuddin. 
It was alleged that the first group was under the inspiration of the Congress 
Socialist Party. 

5. See the nicceeding item. 
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you will notice^ an odd kind of message and if you care to use it at 
your conference, you can do so. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Message to the All India Students Conference* 


I understand that an All India Students Conference is going to be held 
at Patna soon and that this will be presided over by my friend Yusuf 
Meherally. I have been asked to give a message of good wishes for 
this conference. Students of course have my good wishes always. And 
yet I have hesitated to give this message as some news reached m^ 
through the newspapers, in prison about squabbles and schisms in the 
student world. I did not try to follow what happened as such disputes 
did not interest me. But I gathered enough to be distressed. It seem> 
ed to me bad enough that students in India even in ordinary times 
should be behaving as political parties have been behaving. But it was 
infinitely worse that at a time of national and world crisis relatively 
trivial matters should create splits and rouse passions. It is always a 
test of a nation, a group and an individual, as to what it or he con¬ 
siders the first essentials. If secondary matters are given the first place, 
that nation, group or individual becomes secondary and counts for 
little. For students it is obvious that the bonds that should link them 
and the general national approach that should bind them together, are 
such that there can be hardly two opinions in r^ard to them. On it 
there could easily be unity and effective work, giving freedom for indivi¬ 
dual expression of opinion on other matters. If students forget their 
own job and consider themselves as the final judges of the nation's 
activities and split on that issue, they are perfectly welcome to do so, 
but they are not likely to advance their own interest or the national 
interest in this way. In this world of prejudices and honors, none of 
us can afford to make catchphrases and slogans take the place of reasons 
and consecutive thoughts. Slogans are useful and desirable but they 
are dangerous (x>ropanions for those who wish to use their minds and 
their intellects. 

1. Bombay, 20 December 1941. National Herald^ 28 December 1941. 
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I do not know about the merits or demerits of the students' organi¬ 
sations that exist today and am quite unable to express my opinion on 
them. But I am well acquainted with the background and so I can 
presume to form an opinion based on general principles. 

I am told that there is another students’ organisation called the All 
India Students Federation and that this organisation is also holding 
some kind of a conference soon in Patna. Mian Iftikharuddin, a 
friend and a colleague, is, I understand, expected to preside over this 
conference. Thus both the prospective presidents of the two students’ 
conferences are comrades of mine whom I respect. It seems odd to me 
that two such friends and comrades should be associated with* rival orga¬ 
nisations. It seems to me that it should be their first job, as well as 
that of the students, to put an end to this unseemly state of afiFairs. 
Possibly they may find it difficult today under the existing conditions. 
Possibly also it is better for the student world to learn through its own 
experience. Till they have so learnt, I am afraid they cannot expect 
much sympathy or help from outsiders who otherwise wish tfiem well 
and would gladly cooperate with them. 

I have ventured to express my opinion frankly to the students for 
there is little point in my repeating unmeaning platitudes. I am sure 
they will appreciate my frankness even though they may not agree with 
all what I have said. We dare not delude ourselves in tiiese critical 
times by adopting any course or line of thought that evades the real 
issues. 

Again I repeat that I wish well to the students, for after all the 
burden of the future rests with them. What they do today is of tda- 
tively little importance, except in so far as it prepares them and lays the 
foundation for future work. For them tomorrow is more important 
than to<iay. If they wish to make tomorrow theirs, they will have to 
develop methods of work and qualities which will bring them this 

heritage oir eke others will pass them by, while they are in hue and 
dispute. fake the leado^ip of tomoirow. 


t. 


V 

As I mounted the dais of the puUic meeting ln^d yestoday I heard 
the news of Jamnalalji’s deadi. I refused to believe it How 

1. Statement to the press, New Delhi, 12 FehinKfv 1942. National Herald, 13 
February 1942. 
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could he be dead, I thought, when only a few days ago I had met him 
and found him full of life and vitality and of the many problems of 
public affairs that filled his mind and to which he had dedicated his 
life. Yet I could not continue in my unbelief, for confirmation of the 
news came from many sources. I was shocked beyond measure at the 
sudden blow and it was with difficulty that I addressed that great audi* 
ence which had assembled to hear me.=* While I spoke of other things 
my mind was often far away in Wardha which had so long been inse¬ 
parably associated with Janinalalji. For tw'enty-two years I had been 
closely associated with him in public affairs, in friendship and even in 
domestic affairs. In the Working Committee he was probably a mem¬ 
ber with the longest term of years of service. In many matters, both 
public and private, I turned to him for advice and guidance and it is 
difficult for me to realise that I can no longer avail myself of that dear 
friend’s counsel. We have many politicians and men of note with fine 
records of service and public work. And yet Jamnalal Bajaj was unique 
amongst them and there is no other who can fit into his place. To 
lose him at this hour of grave crisis and peril is a hard blow difficult 
to bear. 

2 See ante, pp. 467-470. 


4. Foreword to “Larkharati Duniya"^ 


The essays and writings included in this book were written by me dur¬ 
ing the last three, four years. In this fast changing world they have 
become outdated, but even so they might perhaps be able to help in 
understanding the problems of today. This book had come out last 
year when I was in jail. Generally people took it kindly and all the 
copies that were printed were exhausted. Hence it became necessary 
to get it printed again. 

The essays included in it may be old or new, but the title of the 
book “Larkharati Duniya” is very appropriate and proper. Today we 
are living in a strange world whose old foundations have all got weak¬ 
ened and new foundations are not being laid. Some time or other they 
will be laid but it will be a different world as the present world is wit¬ 
nessing its last days. Maiiy big empir^ fell before our eyes and are 
still falling. Every day the picture is changing. But the question is 

1. Original in Hindi. Allahabad, 8 March 1942. Larkharati Duniya (Up^rtain 
World), New Delhi, 1964. 
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whether we are also participating in this drama or are mere spectators. 
Now there is no room for spectators anywhere and those who want to 
escape they too cannot go anywhere, ^^^ere to escape and for what? 
Our work lies here and now. 

One wonders how England and France cut up their own roots. In 
China and Spain and by the Munich Pact they discredited themselves 
and also became weak. At that time also what we used to say on be¬ 
half of the Congress with regard to these international problems have 
proved true and now England repents having committed those mistakes. 
Old mistakes are sometimes realised, still fresh mistakes are committed. 
One cannot get rid of them unless one's mind und^oes a change. 

India is an example of these old and new mistakes. The British 
Empire is coming to an end here—it is bound to end—but even while 
coming to an end it is leaving behind numerous ills for us. So many 
troubles are surrounding us, so many difficult problems are confronting 
us. But in this tottering world all this is bound to happen. Then 
why should we complain? We raised the slogans of revolution and 
inquilab—thsit revolution has come to us now. Certain aspects of this 
revolution are good, some are bad, and some fearful, as it always hap¬ 
pens with a revolution. How should we welcome it? By courage, 
bravery and unity and by forgetting our petty quarrels and controver¬ 
sies let us increase our stature and become big men, and then take up 
the big issues and solve them. 


5. MMtag« on Imam Husain Day^ 


I am very sorry I am unable to join in the commemoration^ to be held 
in Ludcnow of the thirteenth centenary of the martyrdom of Imam 
Husain^ On the very day fixed for this I have to go to Watdha for 
the Congress Working Committee. 

During the last few months many impressive gatherings have been 
held in various cities of India to celebrate this famous centenary. These 

1. Allahabad, 9 March 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. It was held at Lucknow on 14 March 1942. 

3. The martyrdom of Imam Husain, who died &ghting in the battle of 
Karbala, fought h> 680 a.d. against the forces of Yazid, is celebrated every 
year during the 6rst ten days of Muharram. 
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gadierings have been rmaikable for the variety of people who attend- 
ed them, people of differing faiths or people of no particular religious 
persuasion, all gathered together to pay their homage to a great perso¬ 
nality and to a great act of faith and self-sacrifice. Our differences 
were forgotten, our arguments were hushed, and we could all join to¬ 
gether in friendship and comradeship, for a great man and a great act 
makes the whole world kin, and even the distant memory inspires. 

I wdcome therefore this celebration in Lucknow and I would have 
liked to join it. But as that cannot be I have to content myself by 
sending my good wishes. 

Today,'when we stand in the midst of mighty happenings and on 
the threshold of vast changes, it is well that we take heed from the 
signposts of history and draw strength from the great deeds of ffie past. 
For we shall require all our strength and courage and wisdom, and the 
capacity for rising above the petty arguments and dissensions of the 
moment, to the higher plane of united and brave action and sacrifice 
for the common good. May the example of Imam Husain inspire us 
to this end, and may it become not a memory of a great sorrow but 
rather of a great triumph, the triumph of the human spirit against 
overwhelming odds. 


6. To Victor Hugo Sword^ 


Allahabad 
April 27, 1942 


Dear Mr. Sword,* 

I am sorry I have been unable to answer your letter of the 24th April 
earlier.* As I told you in the course of our conversation, I see no rea¬ 
son why you should not accept a position which will help you in inter¬ 
preting, in so far as you can, India to the many American representa¬ 
tive men who have come or are coming to this country. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that there should be so much ignorance and misunderstanding of 
India in America. Any step taken to remove it is wdcome. For my 
part I should like a greater appreciation and understanding of rach 
other between India and America. We are very different in many ways 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. An American employed in India. 

i. In his letter Sword sought Jawaharlal's advice whether he should join the 
American T«;hnical Mission as a liaison o£ker. 
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but I believe that we can find many common grounds in thought and 
action. The force of events is throwing us together more and possibly 
the future may accelerate this process. And yet being together or see¬ 
ing each other does not necessarily mean knowing or understanding 
each other. Many Englishmen have spent their lives in this country 
but for all practical purposes they have never been in India, or rather 
they have deliberately refused to open their eyes or minds to India, 
'fhat perhaps was one of the inevitable consequences of our relationship 
to each other, for this prevented comradeship and understanding. I do 
not want this to happen with the Americans who come to India. I do 
believe that while we have a great deal to learn from America, there is 
much that America might learn also from India. 

So far as I am concerned, therefore, you can certainly take up any 
position which will enable you to help our American friends in their 
understanding of India. I do not know, because of oqr brief acquain¬ 
tance, what your own views and knowledge of India are. This after 
all is not based so much on factual knowledge but on a psychological 
and a spiritual understanding. But even in our short talk I felt that 
you had approached this question in a friendly way and had made con¬ 
tacts with many people all over India which no doubt must have help¬ 
ed you in gaining an insight into India’s mind. What India was and 
is, is a question which even I find difficult to answer and I have wrest¬ 
led with it for many years. She has innumerable facets and the more 
one knows her, the more one feels that there is mudi to know. There 
is so much in her today which is worthless and which must be dis¬ 
carded. But there is so much also which is of infinite value, and be¬ 
cause of this as well as because of subconscious urges, I am attadied 
to her with all my heart and soul. 

I wish you success in your work. I shall be interested to learn about 
the cxjllege you spoke to me about. 

Sinceiely yours, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru 


7. Foreword to "Frontior Spooks"^ 

Last year, as the days lengthened and summer approadied, I received 
a message in Dehra Dun Jail from my young friend and comra^ 

1. Allahabad, 5 June 1942. Mohammad Yunus, Frontier Spetdcs (Bombay, 1947). 
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Mohammad Yunus. He told me that he was writing a book about the 
Frontier and the people who lived there. He wanted me to see his 
manuscript when it was finished. Ever since my release from prison in 
December last I have had to shoulder heavy responsibilities and face 
difficult problems. But I found time to glance through the greater 
part of this manuscript. 

As I read it, the long panorama of this land of story and legend and 
brave and reckless deeds came before me, and vivid pictures filled my 
mind. For who can forget the past of this borderland of ours, or the 
present which is so full of significance for India? 

Yunus h*as written with the exuberance of youth, with pride in his 
heritage, and above all with an abounding love for his people. He has 
used harsh words occasionally and his judgments of the past and the 
present may be over-weighted and liable to criticism. I do not hold 
with all of them, but I think it is right that he should give expression 
to his own deeply-felt convictions in his own words, for he shares those 
convictions with the vast majority of the people of the Frontier. For 
us, living in other parts of India, it is important that we should know 
more about these people, how they feel and think and act, and the 
future they look forward to. For various reasons, and chiefly because 
of British policy, the Frontier Province, and even more the tribal areas, 
were long isolated from the rest of India and were supposed to be lands 
of mystery and violent deeds. A mental barrier, based on ignorance 
and fear, was deliberately built up by our foreign rulers, and a policy 
was pursued which not only resulted in continuous harassment of the 
tribal people and in vast expenditure of Indian money and resources, 
but, what was worse, is breeding ill will all round. That policy con¬ 
tinues still; yet the barrier has already been pierced. 

That barrier was shaken by the winds that blew all over India waking 
the masses from their long slumber and lethargy. The national move¬ 
ment spread from the wide plains to the mountain valleys and reached 
the narrow defiles of the Khyber Pass. That barrier was pierced ulti¬ 
mately by that remarkable man, Abdul Ghaflar Khan, whom his own 
people and we delight to call Badshah Khan and Fakhr-e-Afgjhan.^ 

"N^en the history of the present day comes to be written only very 
few of those who occupy public attention now will perhaps find men¬ 
tion in it. But among those very few there will be the outstanding and 
commanding figure of Badshah Khan. Straight and simple, faithful 
and true, with a finely chiselled face that compels attention, 


2. Pride of the Afghans. 
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and a character built up in the fire of long suffering and pain¬ 
ful ordeal> full of the hardness of the man of faith bdieving in his mis- 
sion, and yet soft with the gentloiess of one who loves his kind exceed¬ 
ingly. Watch him among his own people as they gather round hkn 
and look up to him with affection and admiration. He speaks to tibem 
in his well-loved Pushtoo, and though he may chide them often enough 
for their failings, his voice is soft and gentle and full of tenderness. 
Watch him again with little children with his eyes sparkling as he plays 
with them and his hard face resolving into frequent laughter. 

This borderland of India may well serve in many ways as an epitome 
of India’s past history. Here was the meeting place in the da}^ of old 
for the three great cultures of Asia—the Indian, the Chinese and the 
Iranian. Here Greece met India in cultural fellowship and philosophi¬ 
cal camaraderie. To its great university of Taxila came seekers after 
knowledge from many lands. Through that forbidding and yet inviting 
portal of India, the Khyber Pass, came many peoples and many races, 
bringing their distinctive contribution to India and yet ultimately merg¬ 
ing themselves into the sea of Indian humanity. Centre of Indian cul¬ 
ture for long centuries, this borderland country was so well-known 
throughout India that when brave ecpeditions went out from south 
India to colonise the islands and archipelagoes of tbe Eastern seas that 
envelop Malaysia, they took many a place name vnth them from the 
valley of the Kabul river. 

But that is the history of long ago. I think of it again because this 
land is likely soon to boxime the meeting place of mighty countries and 
great movements. Its days of isolation are past and, though it is still 
industrially and educationally backward, a new life throbs through it, 
and all round it people are awake and astir. To the south there are of 
course their own countrymen of India; to the west, Afghanistan and 
Iran; to the north the Soviet Union with the beginning of a new civi¬ 
lization; and to the north-east China. Out of the storm and str^ of 
the present, the future already peeps out, a future when India will be 
dosdy associated with China, the Soviet Union and the countries of 
Western Asia. Our Frontier Province will again be their meeting ground 
and thus history will rq)eat itself but, as always, in a different way and 
on a different plane. 

The problems that have afilicted the Frontier ever since Brituh rule 
came to India already seem to be fading out. The forward policy of the 
British Government, which has brought so much misery to the tribal 
areas and which has prevented peaceful relations from developing, will 
hardly survive this Second World War. It has always seemed to me 
that a wise government, representative of and in touch with the people, 
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could have easily made friends with thrae tribes and solved their pro¬ 
blems. Sometimes I have thought that it was the British Government's 
deliberate policy to keep the Frontier in a state of ferment. However 
that may be, all these policies of the past will go into oblivion and a 
new chapter will begin. The old world dies, yielding place to the new, 
though what that new world is going to be is yet uncertain. Mean¬ 
while for us in India, wherever we may live, in the Frontier or elsewhere, 
there is travail and heavy sorrow, and sometimes that darkness of the 
spirit which is more difficult to endure than physical pain. 

I have written about Abdul Ghaffar Khan. There is nothing so sur¬ 
prising aboht our Frontier Province than the conversion of a warlike 
people to the doctrine of nonviolence. That conversion is, of course, 
far from complete and the Pathan does not worry himself about philoso¬ 
phical or metaphysical speculations. But it is patent that in action he 
has been remarkably nonviolent. The man who has loved his gun better 
than his child or brother, who has valued life cheaply and cared nought for 
death, who has avenged the slightot insult with the thrust of a dagger, 
suddenly became the bravest and most enduring of India’s nonviolent 
soldiers. That was due undoubtedly to the influence of one man—Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan—whose word was almost law to his people, for they loved 
him and trusted him. The remarkable thing is that Badshah BChan, 
typical Pathan that he is, should have taken to nonviolence so earnestly 
and so thoroughly. He influenced thereby not only his own province 
but other parts of India also. 

The future is dark with uncertainty all over the world. At India’s 
threshold stand new invadersi and the Empire that has so long dominated 
over us fades away. Curiously enough the Frontier Province,. through 
which danger came in the past, is at present perhaps the farthest removed 
from risk of invasion, and the eastern borderland and the entire sea coast 
of India is the new frontier that is open to invasion. That in itself is 
significant of the way events are changing the face of things. 

We are face to face with perils and dangers and no man can tell 
what the outcome will be. But in this perilous hour it is good to 
think of our comrades of the Frontier, brave men and true, who have 
marched with us so often through the valley of the shadow. 
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t. To Jagannath* 


Wardha 
June 10, 1942 


My dear Jagannath, 

I have your letter.** I am interested to know that, having completed 
20 years of membership of the Servants of the People Society, you have 
now taken up other work. I am glad that you are doing lalx)ur welfare 
work now and I wish you success in it. This is a great field for useful 
work and I am sure you can do much. But the essential thing about 
labour, just as about the people in the country, is to make themselves 
self-reliant and not dependent on favours from others. This is the rea¬ 
son why all labour movements look with some suspicion on welfare 
work on behalf of the employers, and concentrate on developing strength 
and self-reliance through trade unions. Welfare work on behalf of the 
employers is of course good in itself, but it is often made an excuse and 
a means for discouraging workers' organisation. The kind of welfare 
work that the Ahmedabad Trade Union had done for its members is 
good as this is done by the workers themselves. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JJ^. Conespondenoe, N.M.MX. 

2. In his letter of 6 June 1942, Jagannath informed Jawaharlal that he had taken 
up the post of labour welfare officer at the Delhi Cloth Mills. 


9. Abul Kalam Asad* 


It is always difficult to write about a person one has come to know wdl. 
It is still more difficult when that person is a political colleague with 
whom one has shared the burdens and responsibilities of public work. 
And so I do not find it easy to write anything about Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. 

It was about 22 years ago when I first met the Maulana. Of course 
I had heard about him previously, of his great learning, of his integrity 

I. Allahabad, 24 June 1942. Article written in Aspects of Abul Kdam Azad, 
Abdullah Butt (Ed.), (Lahore, 1942), pp. 31-43. 
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in the national cause, and of his internment during the last World War. 
So I was eager to see him. He was fairly young in years. And yet he 
had somehow the impress of maturity about him. Inevitably he took 
his place among the elders of the Congress, though he was much young¬ 
er in years. I had occasion to see him and watch him from some dis¬ 
tance, for at that time I was not intimately associated with the inner coun¬ 
sels of the Congress. In later years, I saw a great deal of him at work 
in the Working Committee of the Congress, and especially during the 
last dozen years I have been closely associated with him. Except for our 
long periods in prison and except for my absence from India, I have 
been in continuous touch with him in our day-to-day work in the Con¬ 
gress, as well as in the taking of weighty decisions. In Congress history, 
and therefore in recent Indian history, few people perhaps know what a 
great part he has played in shaping decisions. Whether as the President 
or as a member of the Working Committee, his opinion has carried very 
great weight with all the other members. This was so because more and 
more we came to recognise the ripe wisdom which lay behind those 
opinions. 

The Maulana is an unusual type of politician. He lacks the usual 
temperament of a successful politician who becomes tough and insensi¬ 
tive and capable of giving and receiving hard blows. He is the very 
opposite of this. He is exceedingly sensitive and retiring. A fine and 
moving orator, he yet dislikes the rough and tumble of the crowd and 
it is no easy matter to get him to address public meetings. He is essen¬ 
tially the scholar whom circumstances have forced into a life of action. 

He reminds me often of the French encyclopaedists who preceded the 
great French Revolution. His knowledge of past history is vast and all 
this is arranged in a well ordered way in his mind. One is continually 
astonished at odd bits of knowledge that come out of him most un¬ 
awares. His mind is logical and precise and one would think that it 
had been trained in the old schools of formal logic and philosophy. 
His general outlook is rational. And yet with all this there is a human 
background which softens the weight of learning and shows itself in a 
rich, though sometimes dry, humour. 

Probably if he had not been so retiring by nature he would have 
played an even greater part in the public life of our country, because 
he has it in him to move millions by his voire and his pen. We have 
heard that voire much too seldom in public, and unfortunately for 
many years his pen has not functioned as of old. 

I have always regretted this neglect of the pen on his part.. For the 
language he writes is full of winged words. Indeed it was through the 
pen that he became known, while he was yet in his teens, not only in 
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India but in the Arabic countries of Western Asia and Egypt. Even 
now a traveller in those Arabic-speaking lands is asked about Abul 
Kalam Azad. If he had carried on his crusade of the pen, what tremen¬ 
dous service he could have rendered to the cause of clear thinking and, 
therefore, right action, amongst our people. 

Circumstances, however, forced him to should^ other burdens and 
responsibilities. History will tell of how he did so. But we, who have 
had the privilege of close comradeship with him, need not await the 
verdict of history. He has been a tower of strength to us and to the 
country and whether one agreed with him or not, we always knew that 
his opinion mattered and could never be lightly brushed ’aside. For 
behind that opinion lay a keen and well-trained mind, knowledge of 
the past and of the present, and a ripe wisdom which is given to few. 

The younger generation can learn much from this great Indian. He 
has found no difficulty in being a most learned of Muslim divines and 
at the same time an exponent and an emblem of India's unity. Lesser 
men have sometimes found conflict in the rich variety of Indian life. 
But he has been big enough not only to see the essential unity behind 
all that diversity but also to realise that only in this unity can there be 
hope for India as a whole and for those great and varied currents (rf 
national life which course through her veins. 


10. Asia and America^ 


It was a year ago or more, when I was in Dehra Dun Jail, that letter 
came to me from the editor of Asia, suggesting that I might become a 
contributing editor of Asia. I felt pleased and honoured at the pro¬ 
posal, for I was asked to join a noble company consisting of Pearl Buck, 
Lin Yutang and others who had distinguished themselves in the larger 
world which knows no frontier. Yet it was an odd request to a person 
in prison who had been sentenced to four years' rigorous imprisonment 
of which three and a half years were yet to be endured. And if, by any 
chance, I came out before my time was up, it was highly likely that I 
would be entangled in a mesh of public activities which left me no 
time for writing. 

1. A message to Ask, a journal published in the ITnited States, written presumably 
in June 1942. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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So I wrote back to the editor and begged to be excused. But he 
was insistent and would not accept my refusal. A companion of mine in 
prison constituted himself as Asia's advocate and pressed me to agree. 
I wavered. I thought of how Asia and America were separated from 
each other, not only by a few thousand miles of ocean, but by traditions 
and mental processes which had their roots in a dim and distant past. 
How essential it was for them to understand each other and draw nearer 
to each other, more especially today when the world was in a crucible 
of change. Not to understand each other was to invite tragedy and dis¬ 
aster. To help even a little in this great work was worthwhile, and per¬ 
haps I couTd help. For I was a child of Asia, with her tradition in my 
blood, and witli pride in her past and faith in her future, and I was 
foster-child of the Western world, knowing it fairly well and appreciating 
its great achievements. So I agreed, but with many a qualification. 

These six months that I have been out of prison I have had to 
shoulder many a heavy burden and responsibility and my mind has 
been troubled and ill at ease. How to find a way out of this tangle, 
what advice to give to my own people, when every line of activity is 
full of risk and peril. I have not been afraid of risk and peril; they 
can be faced with assurance when the objective is clear. Life today 
hovers on the edge of death and we have to get accustomed to both. 
But if the future is not clear, the future we work for and possibly die 
for, then doubt and frustration fill the mind. 

Copies of Asia magazine sometimes reached me and brought a breath 
of fresh air. I realised how, in its own way, this magazine was working 
for what I had in my own mind—the mutual understanding of Asia and 
America. I wished that its message could reach large numbers of peo¬ 
ple in both these continents. 

Europe and America are obvious enough and their accomplishments 
and achievements stand out, as also their failings. But Asia is not 
obvious, especially to the Western mind, which seems to imagine lliat 
it has a monopoly of modem wisdom. 
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11. To D. N. Wadia' 


Wardha 
July 8, 1942 


Dear Prof. Wadia,^ 

Dr. K.L. Motwani® has sent me several letters and has also seen me 
about certain suggestions of his. As he has been in correspondence 
with you also on the subject, you must know all about this. His chief 
proposal is that a National Academy of Social Sciences be* established 
in India and various existing organisations might cooperate with this 
Academy. 

Prima facie the proposal appeals to me greatly. I am convinced 
that a study of sociology as well as of all the other social sciences should 
be encouraged and coordinated in India. At the same time I am not 
clear as to how best this can be done. There is no point in starting a 
new organisation unless it is going to be a living one. There are already 
far too many half-dead organisations functioning spasmodically in India. 
I am not sure in my own mind if the people who run these organisations 
have the enthusiasm and vitality which are essential for such a task. If 
the same people are asked to undertake another job, not much can be 
expected of them. 

I was wondering, however, if some kind of spade work might not be 
done in investigating the possibilities of this proposal. Dr. Motwani 
has written to all manner of folks in India and got agreeable replies 
from most of tihiem.^ But this kind of pious sentiment does not help 
much. Nor do I think it would help much for a kind of conference 
to consider it. The only way to deal with it is for a small experts com¬ 
mittee to consider the pros and cons as well as the ways and means, and 
to report. A decision can then be made. 

I do not know if such a procedure is possible. I am suggesting it 
for your consideration. 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Darashaw Nosherwan Wadia (1883-1969); Fellow of the Royal Socity; worked 
in the Geological Survey of India; Mineral Adviser to the Ceylon Government, 
1939-45; later Director of the Indian Bureau of Mines, and Geological Adviser 
to the Department of Atomic Energy, Government of India. 

3. Kewal L. Motwani (b. 1899); sociologist and educationist; author of Manu; 
A Study in Hindu Social Thought, Sociology —A Brief Outline, Science and 
Indian Nationd Reconstruction, and Science and Society in India. 

4. Motwani had written to Jawaharlal that the Inter-University Board of India 
had accepted his suggestion of including sociology in the university curriculum. 
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Whatever the difficulties might be in the way of giving effect to such 
a proposal in normal times, they are greater during these days of intense 
crisis when the future in regard to everything is entirely uncertain. 
Still if an idea is good it might be developed even though immediate 
effect cannot be given to it. 

I am here in Wardha for another five days or so and then I shall go 
back to Allahabad. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12. Lifting of Ban on the Communist Party^ 


Q : What is your reaction to the decision of the Government of 
India to lift the ban on the Communist Party of India.* 

JN: I am glad that the ban on the Communist Party has been lifted 
because I disapprove of all such bans but there is too much of a quid 
pro quo and a bargain about this matter. I do not, of course, agree 
with the present policy of the Communist Party. But I think it has 
been the height of absurdity and impropriety for the ban on the Com¬ 
munist Party to have continued for so many years in India. It is not 
by attempts at forcible suppression that the flow of ideas can be step¬ 
pe, and the government ought to have realized this by this time. 
But the Government of India is not capable of realizing anjrthing, new 
or old, outside its old ruts. 


1, Interview to the press, Allahabad, 24 July 1942. The Hindustan Times, 26 
July 1942. 

2. lire Communist Party was banned in July 1934. The ban was lifted on 26 
July 1942. 
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13. To Richard J. Walsh^ 


Allahabad 
July 25, 1942 


Dear Mr. Walsh,^ 

I have been so occupied with other matters that I do not quite re¬ 
member when I wrote to you last and what I wrote then. You will 
forgive me, I hope, for the delay in answering your letters. 

Edgar Snow suddenly turned up here and gave me your letter. He 
then disappeared and later we found that he had been to China. 1 
met him again some days ago at Wardha and I hope to meet him in 
Bombay next week. 

I want to tell you and Pearl Buck that I am very greatly interested 
in the Chinese cooperative movement and I should like very much to 
have something like it in India. It is not easy to start cooperatives 
here on that basis because of government rules and regulations govern¬ 
ing cooperative societies. Nevertheless the idea is spreading. I made 
an attempt to get Rewi Ally^ to pay us a visit to India, but this could 
not be arranged at the other end. Just at present we are tied up in 
many knots. As soon as an opportunity offers we shall try to develop 
these cooperatives in India. Edgar Snow has arranged for the publica¬ 
tion in India of Nym Wales’s book on Chinese eooperatives. I have 
contributed a foreword to it^ and Snow might possibly send you a 
copy of it. 

I have been getting the recent numbers of Asia and I have liked 
them very much. There have been some really good articles in them. 
I wish more people in India could profit by them. Perhaps, but I am 
not sure, I might send you an article before long. 

I wonder if Glimpses of World History has come out or not. I sent 
you a cable some time ago agreeing to your suggestion that the subtitle 
be changed. 

1. Conespondenoe, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1887-1960); husband of Pearl Buck; editor, Collier's Weekly, 1922-24; Presi¬ 
dent, John Day Company, from 1926; editor, Asia magazine, 1933-46; his 
works include Kid, The Making of Buffalo Bill and The Adventures of Marco 
Polo. 

(b. 1899); New Zealand industrial organiser in China, Chief Factory Inspector 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council, 1932-37; after Shanghai fell to the Japanese, 
he organised a chain of industrial cooperatives for the Chinese National Gov¬ 
ernment throughout China. 

4. See ante, pp. 568-571. 
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You wrote to me some time back and asked me if I had written any¬ 
thing in prison. I said in my reply that I had written something but 
this was unfinished. It has just struck me that even this unfinished 
material might be of some service to you. The book that I was writing 
was supposed to be a continuation of my Autobiography.'^ But, as 
usual, it dealt with all manner of other subjects. There are some 
chapters dealing with India as a whole which might be of interest to 
Asia’s readers. 

I am, therefore, sending this manuscript to you separately by post. 
I do not know when it will reach or whether it will reach you at all. 
If there is any other way of sending it, I shall take advantage of it. 
When you get this, you can use it in any way you like for Asia. 

With all good wishes to you, 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. See Selected Worfes, Vol. 11, pp. 75?-802. 


14. Rabindranath Tagore^ 


I had hoped to be present at the Tagore anniversary meeting today but 
the fates have willed it otherwise. The Congress Working Committee 
is meeting this morning and I may not absent myself from it. I am 
sending these lines, however, to associate myself with the object of the 
meeting. 

It is just a year ago that I heard in Dehra Dun Jail of Gurudev's 
death. Suddenly I felt very lonely for his mere presence in distant 
Santiniketan was an abiding comfort and an inspiration. The warmth 
of his genius surrounded me, as it did so many others, and product 
in me a sense of companionship. To be deprived of this was loneli¬ 
ness and desolation. 

And yet the sorrow, intense as it was, soon gave place to pride and 
triumph. It was well with India if she could produce, even in her pre¬ 
sent subject and lowly state, such a magnificent person. He was a 
great poet, a great artist, a great patriot, but he was above all a man 

1. Message on the Tagore Anniversary, Bombay, 7 August 1942. J.N. Papers, 
N.M.M.L. 
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of giant stature in a world of pigmies. That India should have pro¬ 
duced him and another mighty personality^ Gandhi, in the course of 
one generation filled me with wonder and the glow of pride in my 
country. It was well with India, I thought, for the springs of her youth 
had not dried up and her vital energy still flowed out to enrich the 
world. From what vast store did this come, and what was her strange 
secret which enabled her to renew her youth from age to age? 

Tagore and Gandhi, each in his different way, was a symbol of India, 
steeped in her ancient culture and drawing strength and sustenance from 
her. How typical they were of India, and yet how utterly diflFerent from 
each other! Possibly no other country could have produced them, and 
they had their roots deep down in the Indian soil and their minds roam¬ 
ed over the many thousands of years that have gone to make India 
what she is. And yet they were men of the present day, intensely alive 
to the day’s problems. Both of them, in their respective and wholly 
different ways, represented that wonderful continuity of India’s cultural 
tradition which has known no break though disaster has so often laid 
her low. 

Typical of India as Tagore was, yet he was typical also of the wide 
world today, as well as of the world of tomorrow. He showed us how 
India might be intensely national and yet, at the same time, inter¬ 
national with her thought and sympathy embracing the world. In the 
midst of our national struggle, he created that symbol of international¬ 
ism that is Visva Bharati. 

Standing on the edge of a precipice, as we all do today, my mind 
goes back to that great and magnificent message which Gurudev gave 
to his country and the world on his eightieth birthday. That was his 
last will and testament. Out of the store of his rich mind and experi¬ 
ence, he gave that final message. In line with the ancient sages and 
great men of India, he spoke to us of our country’s sorrow, at the crisis 
that had overtaken civilization in the Western world. As I read that 
message in prison it seemed to me that I heard the voice of India her¬ 
self whispering in my ears. Today that message comes back to me and 
that lesson is imprinted in my mind. It were well if all of us, in Asia 
or Europe or America, paid heed to it for we are bdng swept away by 
the passions of the moment, and war, that great falsifier, is perverfng 
and degrading our minds. 

With reverence and pride in him and in India, I pay my homage 
to Gurudev. 
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1. To Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta^ 


Allahabad 
December 12, 1941 


Dear Nellie, 

Thank you for your little note.^ I was on the point of coming to 
Calcutta to see the Maulana but now that he is coming this way I am 
not going. I hope however, sometimes or other, to visit Calcutta and 
see old friends there. Yes, I quite agree with you about the detenus. 
I think the treatment accorded to them has been scandalous. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In her letter of 5 December 1941, she welcomed Jawaharlal's release and 
hoped that the government would give a thought to the detenus and make a 
decent gesture by releasing them. 


2. To C. VijayaraghavacharP 


Allahabad 
December 12, 1941 


My dear Mr. Vijayaraghavachari, 

It was a great pleasure to me to receive your letter and to recognise 
your handwriting.* I hope that you will soon get fit again. 

The world is in a queer state and each one of us has a heavy burden. 
All we can do is to work our hardest for the causes which are worth 
while, both from the point of view of India and the world. 

With regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 5 December 1941, he welcomed Jawaharlal’s release from prison 
and enquired about his future plans. 
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3. To Padmaja Naldu^ 


In Railway Train 
16.12.41 


Bebee dear—Life is a difficult business and the dull routine of jail 
sometimes seems simpler and preferable. I am on my way to Bombay 
and Bardoli and already I have a feeling of suffocation and distress, for 
we are going to have a hard time there, and whatever happens, it is 
hardly likely to be too pleasant and agreeable to any of us. , 

Your mother wrote to me. Perhaps I shall see her soon. The thought 
of Eva's suffering and courage haunted me. Will you give her my love 
aiid greetings? 

Indu is accompanying me. We shall be three days in Bombay and 
then Bardoli. Possibly I may come back to Bombay. 

Love, 

Jawahar 

1. J.N. Correspondence,'N.M.M.L. 


4. To Ghanshyam Das Birla' 

Allahabad 
January 8, 1942 

My dear Ghanshyam Dasji, 

When in Allahabad I do not go out of my house very much but some¬ 
times I have to go out. New difficulti^ are arising owing to the lack 
of petrol. Personally I do not possess a car but my brother-in-law, 
Ranjit Pandit, has one and I have the use of it. Even that is becoming 
difficult now because of the petrol situation. I, therefore, propose to 
revert to my old habit of using a bicycle. I do not want, as far as 
possible, to buy a foreign cycle. I had hoped to be able to get the 
New Hind Cycle but it does not appear to be available in the market. 
Could you kindly let me know where I can get it? 

Yours sincerdy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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5. On Indira’s Chofca^ 


A report has appeared in the press about the engagement of my daughter 
Indira with Feroze Gandhi. As inquiries have been addressed to me 
on the subject, I should like to confirm this report. A marriage is a 
personal and domestic matter, affecting chiefly the two parties concerned 
and partly their families. Yet I recognize that in view of my associa¬ 
tion with public affairs, I should take my many friends and colleagues 
and the public generally into my confidence, I have long held the view 
that though parents may and should advise in the matter, the choice 
and ultimate decision must lie with the two parties concerned. That 
decision, if arrived at after mature deliberation, must be given effect 
to, and it is no business of parents or others to come in the way. 
When I was assured that Indira and Feroze wanted to marry one 
another I accepted willingly their decision and told them that it had 
my blessing. Mahatma Gandhi, whose opinion I value not only in 
public affairs but in private matters also, gave his blessing to the pro¬ 
posal. The members of my family as well as the members of my wife’s 
family also gave their willing consent. Feroze Gandhi is a young Farsi 
who has been a friend and colleague of ours for many years and I expect 
him to serve our country and our cause efficiently and well. But on 
whomsoever my daughter’s choice would have fallen, I would have 
accepted it or been false to the principles I have held. I hope and 
trust that this marriage will be a true comradeship in life and in the 
larger causes that we hold dear. 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed a wish that the marriage might take place 
in Sevagram so that he might find it convenient to be present at it and 
bless the union personally. We appreciated and were grateful for his 
suggestion but the members of my family felt that the ceremony should 
take place in our home. The marriage will take place in about a 
month’s time at Allahabad. At any time I am not in favour of the 
pomp and circumstance that so often accompany marriages in our coun¬ 
try. In present circumstances, when national and international crises 
envelop us, this would be particularly inappropriate. 


1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 26 February 1942. The Bombay Chronicle, 
28 February 1942. 
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6. To K. Govinda Rao^ 


Allahabad 
March 1, 1942 


Dear friend, 

I have your letter of the 19th.2 It is very difficult for me to advise 
you because in such matters one must decide for oneself. If you your¬ 
self felt strongly on the political ground either way, you should act 
according to your own feelings. If, however, you feel attracted towards 
the service you mention, I would not come in your way. Ordinarily 
speaking I would like our young men to be air-minded and to get 
experience of service in an air force. There are risks involved but that 
is the least part of the matter. We are placed in a particularly peculiar 
position. When wc cannot do many things we want to in our own way 
and in order to do them we have to line up with others. In this matter 
I think that after full consideration of what your parents say, you should 
decide for yourself. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.Nt.L. 

2. lie wanted advice from Jawaharlal whether he should join the Royal Air Force 
on moral and political grounds despite his family’s objection. 


7. To P.A. Narlelwala^ 


Allahabad 

9.3.42 


My dear Pan, 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time and at last I 
have sat down to it. Tlie burdens of high polity &c. and though I must 
confess in a whisper that they do not crush me and I keep cheerful in 
spite of them. News from Bombay tells us that people there are excited. 
Why? Of course a noble excitement and generous enthusiasm are all 
to the good, but why all this nervousness and sneaking away? I think 
the best rule to follow is fy suis, fy reste.^ I propose to follow it. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L, 

2. Here I am, here I stay. 
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Thank you for Life—But you need not trouble to send it in future. 
We are getting it direct now. 

You know that Indu's wedding is coming off on March 26th. We 
shall expect you of course. You will get an odd kind of invitation card 
address^ in Hindi and Urdu to Pyare Bhai^—the new proud of Hindu¬ 
stani. 

I am going to Wardha on the 14th and expect to be away for 6 or 
7 days. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


3. Dear brother. 


8. To P.A. Narlolwala^ 


Allahabad 

13.3.42 


My dear Pan, 

Betty and the children reached here three hours late, which is not 
surprising as they started from Bombay two hours late. Stories from 
Bombay amuse and distress me. Why all this urge to run away? It 
is highly unbecoming and indeed foolish. Probably Bombay is a much 
safer place than many other places. 

Betty tells me that there is a chance of Jehangir and Thelly coming 
here for Indu’s wedding—also that he is not quite sure whether he is 
really expected to come. Of course I would like them to come. They 
need not worry about arrangements for their stay. We shall of course 
be crowded but that does not matter and we shall treat them as mem¬ 
bers of the family and put ourselves out for them. They will not mind 
I am sure. I do hope they will come. 

As for you, you will share my room with me, as you have done before. 

I am off tomorrow to Wardha. Returning probably on the 21st. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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9. To Laehhinl Dhar Shasfrl^ 


Wardha 
March 16, 1942 


My dear Lachhmi Dharji,® 

I arrived here yesterday and I have consulted Mahatma Gandhi about 
the ceremony to be performed. Mahatmaji is of opinion that in the 
present instance in particular, as far as possible, normal procedure should 
be followed, minus unnecessary ceremonies. You know that for various 
reasons many people are objecting to this marriage. I have received a 
large number of letters on this subject and so has Gandhiji. This of 
course does not make any difference to our decision. But it does make 
it desirable to adhere to the normal procedure as far as possible and to 
avoid introducing special verses of a political character. These verses 
are of course not new and they are all from the old Vedic ceremony. 
Nevertheless some of these are not normally used during the marriage 
ceremony, and for us to use them at my daughter's wedding would 
make that ceremony slightly more unusual still. I am entirely with 
you that we should try to encourage the use of verses which proclaim 
national ideals, but perhaps it is desirable not to mix up two things at 
this stage. Tlie marriage itself is in the nature of a reform and it is 
disapproved of by many conservatives. That is a big step and for the 
moment we should be content with that and not confuse the issue by 
bringing in a somewhat abnormal procedure in the ceremony. 

I have given careful thought to this matter and I feel that Gandhiji 
is right. I think you will also appreciate this viewpoint. 

Gandhiji also thought that we should not do anything during this 
ceremony which might indicate that we are out to vary the ceremony 
itself, except in so far as unnecessary parts may be eliminated. He was 
not in favour of publishing a pamphlet of the ceremony as this would 
indicate a desire to do propaganda in this behalf. The marriage itself 
is a great propaganda which is bound to affect large numbers of people. 
For the moment we should be content with that. 

Gandhiji gave me a little pamphlet on the Vivah Vidhi^ which he 
had with him. There is of course nothing new in this but still I am 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1891-1953); scholar of Sanskrit and of ancient Indian culture; lecturer at 
St. Stephen's College, Delhi, 1916-53; his works indude The Birth "Place of 
Kalidasa, The Home of Aryas, The Aryan Sacraments, Bhajanawdi, Parvati- 
Siksha, Mrityu Shok ki Shanti. 

3. Marriage Procedure. 
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enclosing it Some parts of it, especially ri^t at the beginning, are 
unnecessary. 

I would beg of you to consider this matter afresh from the point of 
what Gandhiji has said and to draw up a note on the ceremony accord¬ 
ingly. This should include the essentials only and leave out unneces¬ 
sary parts. As you wrote to me, I expect the ceremony to be performed 
in Sanskrit and Hindi. 

The whole point of the ceremony is that a marriage is taking place 
between a Hindu and a non-Hindu. It so happens that a Zoroastrian 
is fairly intimately connected with some of the Vedic ceremonies be¬ 
cause of a common origin. Nevertheless the fact remains that the 
marriage is between a Hindu and a non-Hindu and each party, from 
the point of view of religion, remains where he or she was before the 
ceremony. What the legal consequences of such a ceremony are is 
another matter in which I need not go into here. But the point is that 
the ceremony should be such as to apply fittingly to a Hindu and non- 
Hindu alike. This in itself would be setting an example which might 
ultimately effect reform and even legislation. 

You were good enough to write to me that you would reach Allahabad 
on the 25th. If it is at all possible for you to come a day earlier, that 
is on the 24th, this would give us a little more time to settle up matters. 
I hope to be back in Allahabad by the 21st. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10. To P.A. Narielwala^ 


Wardha 

17.3.42 


My dear Pan, 

Thank you for your letter which I have just got. Do not worry about 
yourself on where you will put up in Allahabad. You are in no trouble 
and you will simply share my, room. 

I have written to Jehangir. I would really like him and Thelly to come. 
I agree with you about ‘open town'. The idea of declaring a number 
of towns open is absurd. We might as well declare the country open. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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Of course under special circumstances a particular town may be declared 
open. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


11. Public Acknowledgement of Congratulations^ 


My daughter Indira and I desire to express our deep gratitude for the 
many messages of congratulations and good wishes that we have received 
during the last few days on the occasion of her maniage. A thousand 
telegrams have come and innumerable other messages from friends as 
well as those who honour us with their goodwill even though we do not 
know them personally. I am afraid it is not possible for me even to 
acknowledge these messages separately. That is made still more difficult 
by the demands made upon my time by political developments. As it 
happens also, I have not been keeping physically fit during these days 
so I must crave forgiveness of our friends and well-wishers and beg them 
to accept these thanks publicly conveyed. Their messages have hearten¬ 
ed us and I am sure that this tremendous volume of goodwill will encour¬ 
age and strengthen Indira and Feroze in that oldest of all yet ever new 
adventure of marriage which they have undertaken together. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 28 March 1942. The Hindustan Times, 
31 March 1942. 


12. To Stafford Crlpps^ 


New Delhi 
April 7, 1942 


My dear Stafford, 

I have just received your note and I appreciate all you say in it as wdl 
as the urgency of the problem. I have been full of this problem all 

1. British Cabinet Papers, CAB 127/73, Public Record Office, London. This 
hand-written letter was sent in reply to Cripps’s personal appeal to Jawahailal 
to save the Cripps mission. For Cripps’s letter, see A Bunch of Old Letters 
(Bombay, 1960); p. 478. 
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these days and overburdened with all its implications. I have not 
given up hope that some light may come to us yet if not today or 
tomorrow then soon after. But I am convinced that it is beyond my 
power, even if I so wished, to get any considerable number of peoples 
to agree to the present offer. That is a tragedy for all of us. Yet the 
tragedy need not be anything final. You speak too much in terms of 
finality. 

Whatever qualities and capacity I may possess will be devoted to 
meeting the situation that has arisen and in resisting such wrong tend¬ 
encies a^ are taking shape in the country. 


Ever yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. To Indira Gandhi^ 


New Delhi 
7.4.1942 


Darling, 

I have had no news from you, except for your telegram since I came 
here. I hope you are well and the growing heat of Allahabad does not 
trouble you too much. I expected to get away from here by tomorrow 
night but now I am not certain. We tussle daily with problems and 
they take new turns and put on new shapes. And so we go on from 
day to day and meanwhile War has reached India. Possibly I might 
get away from here by the 9th or 10th but I am not at all sure of what 
will happen. I am a little worried about you. Why should you hang 
up or postpone your programme because of me? 

Madame Chiang wrote to me that she wanted to send you as a 
wedding gift something she had valued in her girlhood. I do not know 
what this is but she was trying to get it from some odd pla(«. 

The other day I met Shuaib Qureshi here and he expressed his sorrow 
at not having been invited to your marriage. I am sorry T missed him 
out. I remember his sending a telegram of congratulations. I would 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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like you to write to him and thank him for his good wishes. His 
address is: The Hon’ble Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, Minister, Bhopal, C.I. 
And now to woik. 

Love^ 


Your loving, 
Papu 

You might also write a few lines to Sir Stafford Cripps to thank him 
for the good wishes he sent you through me. You will remember the 
letters he wrote. His address is: 3, Queen Victoria Road, New Delhi. 


14. To 6.P. Hutheesing* 


Allahabad 
April 17, 1942 


My dear Raja, 

I received two letters from you in Delhi. Of course I would love to 
have you here working with me and whenever you feel like it you can 
come over. You have to judge yourself whether your work in Bombay 
at present is not more important. Obviously it has some importance 
and you are engaged in a useful job. 

My own work is of such an odd character that it is very diflScult for 
me to define it. It involves a fair amount of touring. I feel restless 
and my mind is continually searching for something to do. In these 
changing circumstances, I do not know what I might do a week or a 
fortn^ht later. 

I am going today to Calcutta and from there to Assam on a short 
visit. The visit is going to be much too short as I have to be back by 
the 26th for the Working Committee meeting. Nevertheless I have 
decided to go because of that feeling of restlessness. 

If you at all feel inclined to be here for the A.I.C.C. meeting come 
over for it. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JJ^. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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15. To Indira Gandhi* 


New Delhi 

smAi 


Indu Darling, 

I have not written to you since I came here. Only a telegram to which 
you sent a reply. There has been heavy and exhausting work and com¬ 
plete uncertainty about my stay or the future. I stay on from day to 
day. As I see it now I am likely to be here till Wednesday night or 
possibly Tuesday night. 

On my return to Allahabad I doubt if I can stay there for more than 
a couple of days for events in Bengal call me. I might even go to 
Assam. 

I am worried about your staying on in Allahabad and delaying your 
departure for Kashmir. It depends of course on how you feci but it is 
best not to take risks. 

Events are marching fast and are likely to overwhelm us within a few 
weeks. I must be in the thick of them for that is my job. But there 
is no reason why you should upset your holiday. 

Raja is going to Bombay this morning (6th). 

Love, 


Papu 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 


16. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Allahabad 

5.5.42 


Bebee dear. 

So you have gone to the far south and I am off to the north and to 
the mountains. It is rather absurd to talk of going to the Himalayas 
for fiv6 days but the very idea makes a difference. I am sure I shall 
return freshened up, though possibly more cantankerous. We must; I 
suppose, go through these conflicts and try to swim across the raging 
torrents, though many may be sucked in by the whirlpools. I am going 


1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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to Kulu but I have a presentiment that even my brief stay there will 
be interrupted by new happenings. 

Do not worry about me. I shall survive, not that it matters much 
either way. Gradually life is resolving itself into simpler, though broader, 
issues. TTiese inevitably put an end to the period of eternal argument 
and interminable debate. 

Look after yourself both for your own sake and for others' sake. And 
do not imagine that we are so far away or unlikely to meet for a long 
time. India is big but it grows smaller in a sense and throws us together 
again. I am returning the pictures. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


17. To Louis Fischsr^ 


Wardha 
May 27, 1942 


My dear Fischer, 

On my arrival here last evening I went to see Gandhiji and I spoke to 
him about you. He would be glad to meet you, and almost any day 
will suit him provided he gets sufficient notice. I suggest that you 
write to his secretary, Mahadeva Desai, Sevagram, Wardha (C.P.), and 
tell him when you wish to come here. You might await his reply 
before coming. 

I think it will be worth while for you to stay here for two or three 
days, not only to talk to Gandhiji at odd times but also to see his 
enviitmment. You can stay at Wardha, which is a small town, and go 
daily to Sevagram, a village about five miles away. Or you can stay 
at Sevagram itself as Gandhiji's guest. The latter will be preferable 
and you will have greater opportunities of meeting him and seeing his 
surroundings. You will have to do without some of the so-called 
modem comforts and live more or less in simple Indian style. But you 
will not mind this. You will have to leara how to take a bath without 
a tub. In any event you will have to put up with the heat which one 
cannot escape at this time of the year. Wardha and Sevagram are 
hotter than Delhi but the h^t is a dry one. 

1. JJSf. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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I am going to Lucknow from here tomorrow morning and I expect 
to remain in Lucknow till the 31st night. Then for two or three days 
in Allahabad. Probably I shall return to Wardha about the 4th of 
June or so, though I am not sure of the date yet, as this depends on 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who will be com¬ 
ing with me. It might be desirable for you to be here when I am also 
here. This will have one disadvantage for you as much of Gandhiji’s 
time will be taken up by us. On the other hand you can meet Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad also. 

Please write and let me know when you get this letter and what you 
intend doing. My address in Lucknow will be: 19, Station Road, 
Lucknow. After that Allahabad. 

You will be interested to know that I found a copy of your new 
book, which you gave me, at Sevagram. Gandhiji’s Secretary, Mahadeva 
Desai, had read it and another person, whom I should like you to meet, 
was in the middle of it. This person is Acharya Narendra Deva. 
(Acharya Means a Professor or something like it.) Narendra Deva is 
one of the leading Congress Socialists in India. Barring one person, 
Jaya Prakash Narayan, who is in prison at present, he is an intellectual, 
somewhat academical, and a very good speaker in Hindustani. Other¬ 
wise he has a reputation of being a straight and fine man. He has 
long been suffering from asthma and is at present having some kind 
of a nature treatment here. He does not live here usually and belongs 
to my province. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. To Indira GandhP 


Wardha 

27.5.1942 


Darling Indu, 

I came here direct from Delhi. I felt that I must see Bapu as soon as 
possible even though for a short while. I am only here for a day and 
am going direct to Lucknow tomorrow morning. I shall be in Lucknow 
from the 29th to the 31st night and then in Allahabad for two or three 
days. After that I return to Wardha, probably with the Maulana, and 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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Stay here for a few days. From Delhi I sent my heavy luggage direct 
to Allahabad. 

The journey was hot and the change from Kulu marked. I feel quite 
fit. Last evening I weighed myself here and found that I was 5 lbs, 
less than I was at Naggar, Partly this was due to absence of clothes. 

In Delhi I met Louis Fischer (the man who was in Russia for many 
yeara as Nation correspondent). I shall probably see more of him. 

At Delhi also I leamt of Ballo’s return from a somewhat odd source. 
A certain Colonel or Captain Schuiter rolled up at Rajan’s place on a 
motor bicycle and informed me that he had flown over with my nephew. 
He added that Lady Willingdon had sent me her lovel Also that he 
was a Harrow man. He was a tall. Haw Haw type of a person. 

I hope you had a good journey and are comfortably housed in Sri¬ 
nagar. Do not hurry back to the plains. It is better to get the full 
benefit of the change. On your way back, if it is possible, you might 
visit the Frontier Province and spend a day or two with Dr. Khan 
Sahib in Peshawar. You should of course see Abdul Ghaffar Khan also 
but I am more anxious about Khan Sahib. As you know, he has had 
a difficult time recently and has been surrounded by hostility.® Every 
manif^tation of friendship and affection will be good for him. 

Give my love to Ballo and remember me to Sheikh Abdullah. 

Love, 


Your loving, 
Papu 


2. See ante, p. 500. 


19. Cable to Frances Gunther’ 


4 - 6-42 

Thank you for cables. Sorry for delay in answering them. Afraid un¬ 
able to visit America now as present emergency demands my presence 
here. All good wishes. Love. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. JJ^. Papers, N.M.1%, 
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20. To Padmaja Naldu' 


Sevagram 

9.6.42 


Bebee dear. 

Your letter reached me here today. I have been in Sevagram two days 
and Maula'ha is due tonight. I expect to remain here another three 
or four days and then go to Bombay for a brief visit. Things are 
warming up in my province and many of my colleagues are in prison. 
I do not know what fate awaits me there. Anyway fate is performing 
strange tricks for all of us and they are likely to be stranger still in 
the future. It serves little purpose to be angry with it. I have had a 
very difficult time and have gone through much mental travail. 

My thoughts, need I tell you, are with you and I am terribly worried 
about your ill health. You will do of course whatever you think is 
right. You know best. But please do keep me informed of your 
health. 

I have given a brief note of introduction for your mother to Louis 
Fischer, the well-known American journalist who was in Russia for a 
dozen years. He is quite an interesting man. He has spent a week 
at Sevagram. He intends going to Hyderabad tomorrow. His latest 
book is Men and Politics, a kind of autobiography. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 

I write to you briefly, for long years ago I gave up writing the kind of 
letters I would normally have written. It is no fun to know that all 
one's private and personal letters are read by a battery of censors. I 
reacted accordingly twenty years ago and I doubt if I have written a 
single letter to anyone during this period without the shadow of the 
censor haunting my mind. 
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21. To Indira 6andhl‘ 


Sevagram 

9/6/42 


Darling Indu, 

I was happy to receive your little note from Srinagar and to know that 
you liked the house. Srinagar is not a bad place early in' June. 

Excursions to Kolahai sound very attractive but do not overdo this 
kind of thing. They are tiring and I am not sure that it is good for 
you to invite fatigue. If late you feel quite fit and rested then you may 
take an excursion in easy stages. The Kolahai trip is not a long one and 
except the last stage is not tiring. But the last stage overworks and 
boulders right up to the glacier is definitely exhausting. 

I imagine an interesting trip from Pahalgam would be to the Lake (I 
forget the name—is it Shertinag?^) two stages on the way to Amamath. 
This lake, I am told, is very lovely. 

But do rest a lot. 

I have been here two days and Maulana is due here tonight. Pro- 
bably we shall stay here another 4 days and then I propose to go to 
Bombay for 3 days. I expect to be back in Allahabad on the 16th 
or 17th. 

Things are warming up, especially in our province. So anything 
might happen in the future. It really does not much matter what hap¬ 
pens. You must not cut short your stay in Kashmir because of hap¬ 
penings here. 

Love to you and Feroze, 


Your loving, 
Papu 

Have you got the 2 numbers of Reader's Digest which I took to Kulu? 
If so I would like you to send them by post to Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Tallital, Naini Tal, U.P. 


1. Indira Gandhi Papas, N.M.MX. 

2. The reference is to She^nag Lake. 
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22. To Indira Gandhi^ 


Wardha 

13 - 6-42 


Darling Indu, 

I am still here. Two of your letters have reached me here from Sri¬ 
nagar and .they have made me a little hungry for the sight of that 
Valley and the mountains that surround it. But I take vicarious 
delight in your being there and thinking of you, think also of Kashmir. 
Vividly the scenes stand up before my eyes. 

Here it has been very hot but the wind has now changed and the 
monsoon rains are near. In Bombay they have already started and they 
should reach Wardha soon. I do not yet know how long I shall stay 
here—possibly another two or three days. It is slow work with the 
Maulana and Bapu for they have special times which do not easily 
fit in and the heat prevents a journey to Sevagram in the middle of the 
day. 

I am a little anxious about your excursions. You will be forgetful 
and tire yourself out and that will be no good. There is a reference 
in your letter to Sonamarg. Of course you must go there. It is a 
dream of a place. But I wondered if you intended going there from 
Liddarwat direct. That is a perilous journey though a short one. I 
have an idea that this passage over the mountains is called by an ex¬ 
pressive name in Kashmir meaning ‘Ladder to Hell’ or Heaven. 

If you go with Sheikh Sahab anywhere, one thing is certain. You 
will be over-fed. 

The War goes on and India is in ferment and all manner of odd 
things happen, but the mountains and valleys remain. So you might 
as well take your fill of these mountains and valleys while you may. 

Puphi (Nan) has been rather ill in Bombay. She has hurried back 
to Khali. 

Love, 


Papu 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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23. Titograin to Indira GandhP 

Waidha 
11 July 1942 

Your letter from Mohanmarg. Don't hurry back. Live in beauty while 
you may please. Try visit Frontier Province on return meeting Mamu 
and Doctor Khan Sahib. 

Love, 

Papu 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


24. To Duncan Greanloes^ 


Allahabad 
July 27, 1942 

My dear Greenlees, 

I have your letter.^ I am very sorry to leani of your difficulties and 
sorrier still that a man of your capacity should not be in a position to 
do good work. I would like veiy much to help you and to try to fit 
you in a suitable place. For the present I do not quite know what I 
can do. I shall enquire from some friends and write to you again. 

There is one great difficulty, however, you know that we are on the 
verge of upsets and big happenings. It is difficult just at this time to 
make any suitable arrangement. Even if any arrangement is made, it 
has to be temporary. 

Have you any journalistic experience, that is, have you done any work 
on the staff of a ne^paper? If so, what work have you done? Journal¬ 
ism is of course something much more than occasional writing of 
essays. 

What are your special subjects? I want to know this from the point 
of view of teaching work in the Vidyapith or elsewhere. 

Also please let me know what your minimum ecpectations would be, 
to begin with, at any rate? I want this for my personal information only. 

I am going away to Bombay on the 2nd August and my address 
there will be: Sakina Mansion, Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

Yours sinc«6ly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

3. He stated ffiat Sri Bala Gurukul School, Madras, which he founded had been 
closed down because of the War and that he would like to take up some job 
as a journalist. He wanted financial help from Indian friends as he did not 
want to quit India and go back to England. 
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1. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Allahabad 

16-2-29 

Dear Bebee, 

Forgive me for not thanking you for the two books you sent me. I 
enjoyed them, specially The Bridge of San Luis Rey.» I have managed 
to get another volume by Thornton Wilder^ called The Angel That 
Troubled the Waters^ If you have not read it I shall send it to you. 
It contains some of his earlier efforts—short two page dialogues which 
are sometimes rather immature and sometimes beautiful. 

I have been to Ddhi and Lahore and today I am going to Delhi 
again. In Lahore Papi and I failed to meet in spite of our best efforts. 
When I went to see her she was out, and when she came to my place 
I was out. I had a distant glimpse of her at a meeting I addressed 
and which she honoured by her distinguished presence. 

I have never met Iqbal. He has always been one of the many pro¬ 
blems I could not solve. How can a real poet be so extraordinarily 
communal and narrow-minded and earthly? And yet he happens to 
be both. Very probably this contradiction is largely due to his clothes 
which you loathe. I am entirely with you about the proposed legisla¬ 
tion to regulate the sartorial and other appearance of a poet. It will 
be difficult to get it through for I have come to the conclusion that 
people object to changing their clothes and tufts and beards and other 
such like excrescences and markings far more than they object to a 
change in political or economic conditions. They say that politics have 
pass^ away and have given place to economics. We have the econo¬ 
mic interpretation of history, and the importance of psychology and 
psychoanalysis in education and the formation of a people’s character. 
Why not a sartorial interpretation of history? There is no doubt 
that clothes have a powerful influence on the mind. How great must 
have been their influence in history. So I am all for drastic legislation 
on the subject. Poets must look and act as poets. I am sure this 
would do Iqbal a lot of good. We might even wean him from the 

1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M1 j. 

2. Published in 1927; won the Pulitzer Prize for 1928. 

3. (1897-1975); author and dramatist; his works indude The Cdbda (1926); 
The Woman of Andros (1930); The Merchant of Yonkers (1939); The Ides 
of March (1948); The Mafyshmaker (1954). 

4. A volume c^led from Thornton's earliest works; a series of tiny plays, published 
in 1928. 
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baneful influence of dogmatic religion which must do infinite harm to 
his poetry. 

The family is flourishing. Indeed I am a little surprised at its good 
health. Both Kamala and Betty have not misbehav^ since we came 
from Calcutta. I hope the bit of the family in Hyderabad is doing 
equally well. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


2. To Padmaja Naidu‘ 


Allahabad 

10-7-29 


My dear Bebee, 

Thank you for your telegram. So at last the great ambassador is 
returning after her triumphal tourl^ I am very glad she is coming back 
and you must be vastly excited. Perhaps you know that the All India 
Congress Committee is meeting in Allahabad on the 26th July. It is 
an important meeting and we would very much like to have your 
mother here. But it is a little hard to make her rush up north just 
when she is looking forward to some rest at home with you. Perhaps 
you are going to Bombay and if so perhaps both of you could come 
here together if the journey is not too much. It would be delightful 
if you could manage it. There will be a crowd here but we could 
squeeze your little self in somewhere. The crowd will go away after 
a day or two but you two could stay on in a little more comfort. 
Gandhiji will be coming. 

For many months I have been thinking of writing to you. I have 
carried your last letter to me in my joumeyings, a reminder of you and 
of the answer I had to send. I have toyed with the idea of this answer. 
It was pleasant to think of you and I did not wish to hurry—all this 

1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Saiojini Naidu went on a six-month tour to the United States, England, Italy, 
France, Germany, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. She returned to India on 
22 July 1929. She had undermken the tour at the invitation of some Universities 
and other public bodies in America, and also to counter the impression, about 
India, created by Miss Mayo's book Mother India. 
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I hope you are well and have not had any further trouble with your 
frail body. The gods have given me such an aggressively and even 
coarsely healthy body that it is not easy for me to realize physical 
suffoing in others. And yet I have seen enough of it in others. 

Betty is quite well now after her operation. Kamala has her ups and 
downs. She went to Calcutta bent on having herself cut open. She 
swore she would not come back without being operated upon. But 
the doctors just to spite her, I suppose, refused to operate. I am sure 
now that she was right and they were wrong. Soon after returning to 
Allahabad^ she had a violent attack of pain again and when I wrote to 
the wise ones in Calcutta they said that perhaps it would be better to 
operate for appendicitis. If they had been a little wiser to begin with 
all of us would have been saved a lot of trouble. So perhaps we may 
make a pilgrimage to Russa Road again. But not this month. Bidhan 
is likely to come here for the A.I.C.C. meeting. We shall settle then. 

Love, 


Yours, 

fnwahar 


3. To Padmaja Naidu' 


Allahabad 

23.7.29 


My dear Bebee, 

It is so sad, your not coming. But of course you cannot have Harin® 
and Papi, specially the latter. She requires so much looking after. In 
spite of Oxford I am afraid she still lives in the mid-Victorian age. I 
suppose she will resent this statement but as she grows younger with 
the passing of years she will realise the truth of it. What does she 
mean by slandering me by calling me ‘very old'? I hurl the allegation 
back but I shall not say that I scorn the alleger. I have no intention 
of getting even moderately old. I hope to carry on with some vigour, 
till, like the one horse shay, I fall to pieces. But sometimes, I must 
confess, the long shadow of. this old old country falls on me, and it 


1 . 

2 . 


Padmaia Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 

Harindraoath Chattopadhyaya, (b. “"Jf PearfeTYouth! 

lis works indude Vtrgifw and Vineyards: Life and Myself, The Feast of Youth, 

Masks and Farewells and Bubbles and Eggs- 
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chills. And then I fed like a wandeier in strange places^ old and tired 
and unable to find my way out to the sunlight. 

And so the ‘modierling' has returned in a blaze of glory. We arc 
all excitement to meet her and be cheered by the blast of foesh air she 
will bring with her. I wonder if she has gone to you. 1 do hope she 
is coming here. 

The A.I.C.C. meeting is going to be exciting enough. The Bengal 
contingent is coming in full strength—solid as a block. Our U.P. friends 
think and act differently. We are too superior to believe in disdpline 
and each one of us has his own patent remedy for Swaraj. 

Give my love to Papi and tell her not to be angry with me—and keep 
a lot for yourself. 


Yours, 

jawahar 


4. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Mussoorie 
Oct. 24th. 1929 

Dear little Bebee, 

A message from you is always welcome—congratulations doubly so. I 
would gladly fulfill your prophecy, but destiny is a hard and dangerous 
thing and a difficult companion. Are you not previous with your con¬ 
gratulations? I pleaded with Gandhiji not to thrust me into the Con¬ 
gress Presidentship. I told him that this was the surest way of crushing 
me and suppressing all the joy of a free lance that gave me some 
effectiveness in my work. But he is terribly obstinate. To the last I 
was almost sure that he would change his mind. But he did not and 
I cannot remember having passed a worse half hour than the one which 
preceded my el^^tion. 

I have not been happy about it, nor are you in spite of your moment¬ 
ary enthusiasm. I have tried to think of other things and to forget the 
election. I have largely succeeded, and when I have thought of it at 
all, it has been impersonally, as something apart from me. 

I feel more at peace now. A wedc at Mussoorie has done me good 
and the mountains and snowy peaks have cooled the fever of my brain. 
What the future will bring I do not know. I hardly care. But the 
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thought of those “thousands of young men’* who expect great things 
of me is overwhelming. And I on the threshold of forty! It is really 
too dreadful to contemplate. 

But enough of me. I am tough in body and mind, too much of the 
earth to suffer much or mind what happens. Last year’s beating that 
I got from the police convinced me of this. I am worried about you. 
You must not be ill. Do not bother to come to Lahore. It will not 
be worth it. But get well and with your radiant smile give us the 
courage that we lack. Come to Allahabad and I promise that you will 
have rest and will get back your strength. Your mother told us when 
she came‘to Allahabad in August or thereabouts that she would bring 
you in September. But you did not come and it was a sore disappoint¬ 
ment. You were not well then. But you will get better soon and as 
soon as you are well enough come over. It will be a sad Congress if 
you are far away in Hyderabad. 

I have a grievance against your mother. At her instance—indeed I 
would not have done it otherwise—I lent the Bridge of San Luis Key, 
which you sent me, to Amaranatha Jha. As I did not get it back for 
a long time I wrote to him. And now he tdls me that he returned it 
long ago. Where it is I do not know. I shall look for it again but I 
am greatly distressed about it. 

The Mahatma is here, amazingly full of life and energy. He takes 
tremendous walks and leaves most of his companions panting behind. 
We go down tomorrow—he to continue his tour and I to Allahabad. 

Write to me. It is a delight to hear from you. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


S. To Padmaja Naidu‘ 


Moving Train 

23.3.1930 


Dear Bebee, 

I have just realised for the nth time how utterly unfit I am to under¬ 
take any job. I was supposed to give you your address-book and an ear 
pendant or some such thing which you had left in Allahabad. I had 
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put them for safety’s sake in my pocket-book. And there they are still 
perfectly safe! Well, if I do not forget again I shall send them from 
Allahabad to Bombay. 

The little man was going strong yesterday. Trudging away, staff in 
hand, like Peter the Hermit, to the promised land where salt can be had 
for the picking up. I suppose I have seen the last of him for many a 
day and it is as well that the last picture of him that I carry should be 
this. Ever on the march with brief rest, in search for something which 
eludes our grasp. It is symbolical enough of him and of all of us. 

And when shall I see you again, little woman? For though I do not 
understand women, in the abstract or the concrete, having'had little 
training therefor, I like and am attached to some of the fine examples of 
this species I have had the good fortune to come across. And it was 
a delight to have you in Allahabad during two brief months, although, 
alas, I was often away. Tlie world is wide and the future may have 
big things in store for all of us, but I shall remember your pleasant 
companionship and take heart from your splendid courage. And when 
trouble looms ahead and one's patience is sorely tried, that memory 
will remain to soothe and cheer and hearten and put even the redoubt¬ 
able plum pudding in the shade! 

Keep well and smiling—Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


6. To Kamala Nahru^ 


Central Prison 
Naim 


July 8th, 1930 


Kamala dear, 

I am writing to you after many months.. My letters to father and one 
to Nan from jail were really meant for everjune at home. So long as 
father was out of jail I wrote to him but now that he has joined me I 
shall write to you or perhaps oceasionally to someone else. 

Nan’s letter to father came this morning. It is short and there is 
not much in the way of news in it She excuses herself by saying that 
most of what she might write would not be allowed to reach us. And 
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SO she gives us little or no information of Ranjit and our many friends, 
and of happenings in Allahabad and elsewhere. I wish she and Betty 
and you would not constitute yourselves the censors of what should 
enter jail and what should not. That is the job of the jail officers. Let 
them do it. You can write just what you think would interest us, and 
there are so many things that are happening that would interest us. 
We are now getting the Pioneer daily in addition to the weekly Bharat^ 
so that some important news manages to reach us through them. But 
I often wonder if in all the wide world there is a more inane and ill- 
run daily than the Pioneer or a more futile weekly than the Bharat. 
The Pioneer, since Wilson left it, has become as dull and inefficient... ^ 
Nothing but the absence of news in jail induces me to read the wretched 
rag! 

I hope mother has recovered from the chill she got in the women’s 
procession, which by the way, might have been described more fully 
than Nan has done in her letter. It was a brave but risky thing for 
her and for you to march in the rain for hours. I feel proud of all 
of you doing so much but remember that your work and your efficiency 
depends on your health. You must keep fit. 

Father has been poorly since last night. This afternoon he had some 
slight shivering and a rise of temperature to 100°F. Probably it is just 
a touch of malaria which will pass off soon. But he is very poorly in 
health all round and requires the most careful watching and nursing. 
Blood pressure—asthma-eczema—eye trouble—malaria—&c. &c. at this age 
are not pleasant companions and the cxjIIs of Naini jail do not add to 
his comfort or health. All of us—Mahmud, Narmada Prasad and 1— 
try to serve him to the best of our ability so as to lessen his discomforts 
but after all we can do little. We are terribly crowded. We might 
have changed to another barrack with more cell room but on the whole 
I preferred our present habitation in spite of its over-crowding. Some 
arrangements are being made to lessen this over-crowding by giving us 
a specially made bathroom and lavatory. This will relieve the congestion 
slightly but it will have its own disadvantages as it would mean father 
having to walk in the open some little distance before he can go to 
either of these two places. Meanwhile father is sharing my (>ld cell 
and bathroom. Our bathroom, you will be amused to learn, is used 
for all manner of purposes. It is the lavatory, bathroom, luggageroom 
and pantry. All our fruit and food material is kept there. And it is 
about 10 or 11 ft square! Imagine father living in these conditions! 
I am very glad however that he is here so that we can be of some 
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service to him. By himself or with strangers he would have been terri¬ 
bly uncomfortable. 

Ever since father and Mahmud have come here* my reading and 
spinning have almost stopped. My Muller’s exercises and standing on 
the head have also gone—there is no room for anything—and most of 
my day is taken up in cleaning and scrubbing the cells and our cutlery 
and crockery and in generally looking after father’s things. The first 
four days were naturally rather novel and it has taken a little time to 
settle down. Gradually I hope I shall find time for reading and spin¬ 
ning. But in no case am I likely to spin or read as mu(^ as I did 
previously. You need not trouble to send me any more puni&—l think 
I have enough to last me for this present term of imprisonment. Next 
time, when I have to come back we shall make further arrangements! 

I have been very pleased at my reduction in weight. I have gone 
down 12 lbs since 1 came here and I feel much fitter. I am afraid 
however that now with l^s exercise and all the abundant food that you 
are sending, I shall grow fat again. This is a terrible thought! The 
one saving thing is tihat I am keeping up my running. 

Please fond us a clinical thermometer—also an ordinary salt cellar— 
not the crystal ones in the dining room. Some quinine has been sent 
to us today but this is sugar-coated and father does not like this. Please 
therefore send Quinine Bihydrochlor plain—uncoated. Please also send 
Mahmud’s fountain pen which he left in the office in Swaraj Bhawan. 

Mahmud has had no news of his wife. I am surprised to learn that 
you did not telegraph to her of his anest. He half expected an inter¬ 
view with her last Sunday but no one came. She can now come any 
day that suits her. You had better see her when she comes to Allaha¬ 
bad and explain to her. You might even accompany her to the prison 
and stay outside while she interviews Mahmud. Tell her that purdah 
arrangements will be made. Also that three persons can interview at 
one time^ besides minor children. When she comes some previous 
notice had better be sent to Mahmud by telephone or otherwise. 

July 9th 

I could not finish this letter last evening and am continuing it today. 
Father is better this morning. He has no fever and by tomorrow ought 
to be in normal condition. 

We are returning the joist fan today. Its recurrent noise and oily 
smdl do« not suit father. Fortunately it has been fairly cool lately. 
In the day-time we have a man to pull the punkha. 

3. They were brought to Naini ^ on 30 June 1930. 
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Father would like to refer to the last bill of his fees and costs in the 
Darbhangha Case, a cheque for whidi I believe he gave you. Get this 
from Upadhyaya or wherever it is and send it here or bring it with you 
at the time of your interview. Also bring father’s Imperial Bank 
Cheque-book and pass-book. The latter should be written up to date 
by the bank. 

Please remember to pay the current municipal and Electric Supply 
Co’s bills. The Swaraj Bhawan electric & municipal bills should be 
made over to Raja Rao for payment. 

I find from Nan’s letter that Indu does not like the idea of learning 
Sanskrit as* it is a ‘dead language’. She wants to learn Urdu. Certainly 
she should learn Urdu. We ought all to know it. But I should very 
much like her to learn Sanskrit in spite of its being ‘dead’. In order 
to know living languages well one must know some of the dead langu¬ 
ages, for all living languages have their roots in dead languages; other¬ 
wise our knowledge will be superficial only and there is danger of our 
becoming superficial also. Of the dead languages obviously Sanskrit is 
the most suited for us. All our past history, literature, life and thought 
are embedded in it and no one can really understand Indian culture 
or what India was without knowing Sanskrit. Besides, it is a beautiful 
language, stately and melodious, with a magnificent literature. It is a 
matter for great regret for me that I do not know much of it. I am 
sure Indu when she grows up will regret not knowing it. Therefore it 
is advisable for her to begin as early as possible. The later one begins 
the more difficult it is. But of course I do not want Indu to learn 
anything against her will. Let her read this and decide for herself. If 
she decided in favour of Sanskrit try to get some one other than an old 
style Pandit to teach her. Perhaps the Hindi teacher can take up 
Sanskrit also. 

I understand that Tara Chand is supplying some one to teach Indu 
the general subjecte. This is for the time being satisfactory but it can¬ 
not do as a permanent arrangement. I think you should try to get a 
really competent woman who can help in starting a school. As I wrote 
to father some time ago it would be worth while to get some one from 
the United States or Switzerland. Write to Dhan Gopal to find out. 
Such a woman should teach Indu and perhaps one or two others for 
two or three months while arrangements are made to open a school. 
But this will take time. Meanwhile you might be able to get a train¬ 
ed woman teacher from the Bombay side. Why not write to Miss 
Powaiya or some other Bombay friends. I understand that Powaiya 
has a younger sister who is competent. If you can get a really good 
woman ask her to come for three months on probation (first of all of 
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course she must be interviewed by you or by some friend in Bombay). 
During these three months she can stay with you and teach Indu various 
subjects probably including Sanskrit. You’*'**^ 

4. Letter incomplete. 


7. To Kamala N«hru' 


Central Prison 
Naini 
23.7.30 


Kaniala, 

I am writing under considerable difficulties, but today is the appointed 
day and I must not miss it. Your letter and Betty's to father came 
this morning. Last week I had your letter with Indu’s note. I am sit¬ 
ting at present in a choldari with the blazing sun outside and as I melt 
away and gradually dissolve I wonder if Naini jail is not trying to 
create a record in heat! And I am reminded of a story of a resident 
of Arizona in the United States who for his sins was condemned to go 
to Hell. Having arrived there he started shivering and complained of 
the cold and wanted a rug! If Arizona was hotter than fires of hell 
our choldari in Naini prison cannot be a bad second to it! 

Mahmud and I spend most of our day in this choldari, and often 
the night when it rains. Father rests in my old cell and I have deserted 
my bathroom-pantry for this choldari. The latter is hotter but at least 
it is more open. But I must not grumble or complain of the heat or 
other happenings. The heat after all is a small matter but it is far more 
difficult to suffer folly and there is always enough of this at hand. But 
I always live in hopes of improving my temper so that I might be able 
to put up with the folly of others, and jail, which contains a vast deal 
of this, will no doubt do me good. 

Father has not been well for the last two days. He took his injection 
day before yesterday and since then he has been upset. This was not 
due so much to his injection as to oth^ troubles—indigestion &c. He 
fasted for two days and was thoroughly uncomfortable night and day. 
What little we could do we did but a barrack in jail is not an idral 
health resort or hotel de-luxe. The heat makes matters worse. We 
have a punkha coolie for father for part of the day—I wonder what has 
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happened to the Kyko fan whidi was coming from Calcutta or Bombay. 
I wish it was here. In the mornings and evenings and at night when 
there are no punkha arrangements here, it would be very useful. After 
two days’ fast father fdt a little better this morning and his tempera¬ 
ture was normal or near it. At noon today he took a little dal and rice. 
I hope he will be well again soon. It is obvious however that he has 
no reserves of health and every little thing upsets him and makes him 
unwell. 

He wants to have his homoeopathic box here—also his three small 
homoeopathic books—Boericke’s Meteria Medica. 2. Nash’s Regional 
Leaders ^d 3. Clarke’s Rrescriber. You will find these books in his 
study—Hari knows them. Also he wants a clip for a rubber tube— 
Hari has got it. 

Because of his ill health father could not take the mangoes or other 
eatables which you have been sending recently. Please do not send 
so many things. Do not send any vegetables at all. Send pan and 
fruit a1x>ut twice a week and other things when asked for. For the 
present the following articles are required: 

1. Tore. 

2. Ovaltine (tin you sent was bad and was returned—I hope you 
sent it back to the shop). 

3. Charcoal. 

4. adrdk. 

5. A Swadeshi comb for myself. 

6. A thermometer (clinical). Ask Rabin to get a good one which 
can be read easily and whose markings do not disappear. We 
have two thermometers but the lines in both have partially dis¬ 
appeared and it is difficult to read them. 

7. 'The Pioneer of the 10th and 11th July which contains the 
Viceroy’s speech* or any other paper containing it. 

8. K.T. Shah’s “Gandhi’s Eleven Points” a small book which Prof. 
Shah presented to father in Bombay recently. It must be in his 
Bombay papers. 

9. Winston Churchill’s World Crisis-2 or 3 volumes*-in the 
big North book case on the right. 

10. My khadi puttees for Mahmud. 

2. This refeis to the speech made by Lord Irwin on 9 July 1930 justifying the 
suppression of the dvil disobedience movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi; 
and mfllring an appeal for the Round Table Conference to decide upon the 
constitiition for the “progressive attainment of Dominion Status.’' 

3. Publidied in nx volumes between 1923 and 1931. 
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11. The Living Age for last three months or so. 

12. A Hindi Primer for Mahmud. 

13. Some Urdu book for me! 

A goodly list! I shall probably add to it before I have done—Don't 
bother about anything you cannot easily get. You are so very busy 
that I hesitate to take any of your time. The Pioneer—stupid paper 
—says little enough about the boycott week activities but I have no 
doubt that your labours are bearing good fruit and I wish indeed that 
I could see the great display of national flags in the city. 

Your birthday came as a surprise. The Samvat date alwa}^ does so. 
I remembered well enough the first of August but no previous intima¬ 
tion was given of the 21st of July. However the haz bhatta and khir 
&c. arrived just in time and we had a mighty feed! Almost as a birth¬ 
day present I find you have got the membership of the W.C. It is a 
high honour and a great responsibility and I feel sure you will shoulder 
the burden well. I find from the Pioneer that there is a meeting in 
Bombay on July 30th. I presume you will attend it. You ought to 
do so. 

Today I returned some old newar. This has been taken off one of 
the beds you sent and replaced by new newar. The old stuff can be 
given to a servant who has need of it. It is in bad condition. 

I was very sorry to read about Shaukat Ali’s antics. Poor man—he 
has quite gone to pieces and deserves to be pitied. Unfortunately he 
does some harm still. 

The great day for us in jail is coming soon—Interview day! Next 
Saturday I hope to see you all, and in my excitement 1 shall get up 
earlier and try to shave closer and put on my cleanest kurta and dhoti 
for the wonder of a visit from you all. And the minutes will go rapidly 
and the visit will be over too soon and 1 shall return to my barrack to 
look forward to next interview day. Where you will be then, or my 
other interviewers, I do not know and do not much care, for wherever 
you may be I am sure you will be working for the cause and carrying 
the good flag forward. 1 am afraid, and yet I glory to think of i!^ that 
our life is going to be a chequered one for many a year and the joy 
of good work done will have to take the place of many wants. Do 
not imagine that this is a short episode in our lives—a {fleasant holiday 
ending with the long summer day. Many a summer and wint^ will 
come and go before peace will come to us. It is a long journey and 
and as we proceed we shall have to discard mudi of the unnecessary 
baggage that dings to us. To travel fast one has to travd lig^t. 
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Bets—the above is meant for you also. Sitting here, I dream of snowy 
Montana and the high peaks and the beautiful cold winds. I also think 
of the chauifage cenirde!^ whidi is supposed to be such an attraction 
in the houses and for which you pay heavily. I wish they would take 
some of the unnecessary chauffage from herel 

Send my love to Bibi (Padmaja) and tdl her that I am still waiting 
for A. E's® Candle of Vision—How is she now? Now that womenfolk 
are going to prison she must get fit and strong and be ready for an (ar) 
rest cure. The pun is not mine. It is the great poet’s—Tagore. 

If you write to Helen tdl her that I finished with Gibbon® long ago 
and I am* fully occupied with another empire now. We are all busy 
writing the history of this in a more effective way than with pen and 
ink. To act history is far more exciting than to write it or read it. 
Meanwhile like! a good prisoner I spent much of my time in spinning and 
weaving. And latterly this has given place largely to sweeping, scrub¬ 
bing and similar accomplishments. 

Take care of yourself—little soldier boy—we have many a great fight 
ahead and no lack of high enterprise. India is today the land of adven¬ 
ture. Pity the dull and sober whose vision is as limited as their intel¬ 
lect and physical courage. But to the brave gallant adventure beckons 
and the flag calls. 

Indu dear, congratulations to the little monkey on her success in en¬ 
rolling fellow Vanars in the Vanar Sena. I am glad you have changed 
your emblem. I hope the Vanars will manage their own affairs and 
will not rely upon foeir elders too much. 

Dadu suggested to you that you should run everyday. This is good. 
I wish you would do so in the morning. Also try to stand on your 
head. Nothing like iti 

Kamala 

Hope mother is well—Try to prevent her from tiring herself too much* 
Give my love to her and tell her to look after herself and not to worry 
about us. 


4. Central heating. 

5. George William Russell (1867-1935); Irish poet and dramatist. 

6. Edward Gibbon (1737-1794); British historian, author of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 
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Give my love to Uma Bhabi and Chand and Tara and Rita, also to 
your mother. 

Love, 


Ydur loving, 
Jawahar 

Mahmud sends his salaams and wishes you many happy returns of 
your birthday. He says he is very keen on seeing Indu’s Vanars. 


8. To Kamala Nohru' 


Central Prison 
Naini 
2nd Sept. 1930 


Kamala dear. 

The time is not very far off now when I complete my present term of 
imprisonment and am due to be discharged. I am by no means sure 
that I will be discharged even then, however, that is a matter about 
which one need not worry. But whenever I may be discharged I am 
beginning to feel very doubtful about the kind of home-coming I am 
likely to have. It seems highly likdy that all of you will land your¬ 
selves in jail and leave a deserted house to welcome me. It will be a 
bit of a disappointment for me but I cannot say that I shall be unhappy 
about it. Bapu indeed will be delighted. I can imagine him rejoicing 
at the arrets of Hansa Mehta and Mrs. Ambalal.^ 

My discharge however is yet nearly six weeks’ hence. I wonder some¬ 
times if you and Nan and Betty will remain out even till my next 
interview. Do not hurry off. Let us meet once again at least. 

Strange, what changes a few months have brought in our old coun¬ 
try, and the Working Committee of whidi you are now the oldest 
member—oldest not in age but in priority of appointment. You seem 
to be developing into a dangerous rival for me! I wish you would try 
to rival me in my health and physique also. 

Father’s health, or rather ill healdi is a matter for anxiety. Not that 
there is anything happening immediatdy which need cause anxiety. 
But his pr^ent troubles taken with his age are serious enou^. He has 
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not yet got rid of the streak of blood in his sputum. Sometimes it is 
absent, but as soon as we are banning to congratulate ourselves, it 
reappears again. He is very far from looking or feeling bright. Indeed 
sometimes he feels quite tired out and hardly has any wish to move 
about or do anything. Rabin comes here twice a week to give an 
injection. 

Sometimes, through roundabout ways—other peoples’ interviews or 
letters—I learn that all kind of rumours are afloat in Allahabad as to 
what I am supposed to have said regarding work outside. The Superin¬ 
tendent told me the other day that I am supposed to have instigated 
picketing at the university. You know that my opinion is that a person in 
jail is unable to form a correct opinion of the position outside and hence 
cannot give any worthwhile direction. Of course if I learn anything 
my immediate reaction may be to criticise it. But that is sheer force 
of habit. You must realise and so must others that a prisoner’s views 
are not worth having, and must shift for yourselves. I say this not 
because of any innate modesty on my part—as you know I am singu¬ 
larly lacking in it and am aggressive enough outside. But at present T 
am not on the active list and hence my desire not to be misunderstood 
—because of unauthorised rumours. So far as you and Nan and Betty 
and others who see me are concerned there is no chance of my being 
misunderstood. But I write this for others who do not interview me. 

I hope you saw to it that Rs. 100 were sent on behalf of father to 
the Superintendent, Yervada Prison for Wheeler. 

Tell Nan that I am very glad she is interesting herself in courses of 
first-aid and nursing &c. This is very good and Ranjit with his expe¬ 
rience ought to help tremendously. It would be a good thing if 
Ranjit was put in charge of all the hospital arrangements. It is no 
good you or a few others trying to shoulder all the burden. Try to 
decentralise. If Ranjit is willing, discuss the matter with him and 
Uma Bhabi. 

When I think of all the hard work and worry that all of you outside 
have to face I feel thoroughly ashamed. Prison life is indeed an indul¬ 
gence nowadays. A little ashamed as I am, I am also very proud that 
all those who are dear to me are giving of their best in this great 
struggle. Nothing has pleased Bapu so much as the part the women 
of India are taking. He feels, and so do all of us, that the future of 
India is safe in their keeping. 

Mother and Betty must be wandering about somewhere. Everybody 
seems to be developing into an orator! Even your mother, I am very 
glad to learn, is touring about and speaking at meetings. Send my 
love to her. 
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1 hope Indu is canying on her lessons regulady. She is, and 1 am 
glad of it, a high-spirited girl. I would rather have an ounc^ of spirit 
in her than a pound of tame learning. But learning and mind train¬ 
ing is also necessary and so I do hope that she will pay attention to 
these. I am writing a few lines for her. 

I am also writing a few lines for Padmaja. Send them to her. The 
books she has sent should also be returned to her as soon as you get 
them back from me. Do not return the books which she has presented 
to me. You will see inscriptions to this effect on the front page. If 
you write to Bui and Nargis send my love to them. 

I am trying hard to stand on my head but I have not succeeded yet. 
Please send me the first two numbers of Yoga Mimamsa Magazine. I 
think these give the necessary information on the subject. You will 
find them in the library in the East book case, near big one. 

Send us three small towels and three dusters. 

Look after yourself well for you have to do a great deal of work yet. 
What can a person who is ill do? Feed up and rest enough and you 
are welcome to work as hard as you like. I am looking forward great¬ 
ly to our interview next Saturday. If Uma Bhabi is free, bring her 
along. 

Love to everybody. 

Mahmud’s Salaams to all. 

Yours, 

Jawahar 


9. To Kamola Nohru^ 

Naini 

10.9.30 


Dear Kamala, 

Received your lett^ just now. Papa must have given you all the news 
about here. I have nothing particular to write about Outside, you are 
all working very hard—I congratulate you—what scope is there for me 
to say anything? You must not worry about the fact that I do not get to 
know everything. I too have plenty of ecperience about activities and 
can understand a tiling without being told about it In big tasks eadi 
individual is tested, not only for how mudi he can do himself but also 
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for how much he can get out of odiors. One must remember this, and 
then, there are always ups and downs in any work. 

So, you have concluded that I will not come out? What a conclu¬ 
sion you have anived at! 1 do fully intend to come out. 

Mahmud's interview is on next Sunday i.e. the 14th. He has no 
hopes of his wife or sisters coming this time. You could find out. If 
you like, you, Khawaja and some one dse can come and meet Mahmud, 
but after waiting for the train from Chapra. His son is better but still 
very weak. 

I had asked for some books in my previous letter. I got some of 
them. Sefld the remaining ones if you csai find them, don't bother 
much about it. Bring Uma Bhabi at the interview. 

Look after yourself. 

Love, 


Jawahar 


Indu darling,‘ 

I do not know if you are going with Dadu tomorrow or not. You 
will decide of course. You are grown up enough to make up your mind 
for yourself. Do not bother about my interview. If you would like to 
spend some time in Mussoorie, you should certainly go there. We can 
have our interview on your return. Do just what you think right. 

Give the letter on the other side to Mummie and remember you 
have to look after her and after yourself. 


Love, from Papu 
10/9 


2. This letter is written in English. 


10. To Padmaja Naidu’ 

Central Prison 
Naini 

October 22nd, 1930 

Bebee dear. Will I be in Bombay in mid-November? I guess not. I 
have a previous engagement in Barrack No. 6 of the Naini Central 
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Prison and I fear this will k^p me busy for some little time. But do 
not worry. Time passes quickly—too fast indeed as each November 
with its birthday anniversary painfully reminds me. Whenever I have 
come to jail I have formed resolutions to do a great number of things, 
but time has flown and much has remained undone and I have not 
grown as wise as I intended to. Last time I started off finely with hard 
reading and hard spinning and weaving and hard running. I even read 
through Spengler's^ Decline of the Wesf^ and that was a feat. Slowly 
however I slackened off and began to spend time in such useless ways 
as watching the clouds sail by and the deep blue sky—how blue it looks 
through a gap in the clouds during the rains—and the army‘of parrots 
who have made their home in the crevices of the big wall that surrounds 
us and frowns upon us. They drove their predecessors the mainas, 
mthlessly away and usurped their homes. And I watched the long 
•proc^sions of the ants—we have a few million of them—and marvelled 
at their organisation and their industry. Above all I looked at the long 
shadows cast on our guardian wall in the evenings. It is a circular 
wall, quite near us and wherever we may sit or stand in the evenings, 
if there is a light near by, strange and fantastic shadows appear on it— 
sometimes clear cut, sometimes vague and enormous like the inhabit¬ 
ants of Brobdingnag. And I live for a while in shadowland with the 
shadows of the past and of the future as companions. And the sha¬ 
dows of the future are good and pleasant to look upon. 

And so time passes and all too soon the big gates of the prison open 
out and we into the outer world—for how long? Do not worry. I 
am really nearer to my friends when I am in prison than when I am 
outside. Outside I am wrapped up in the activity of the moment, 
forgetful of many things in my desire to achieve; here I have no such 
occupation, and even when I spin, I dream and think of fri^ds and of 
all the fine things we are going to do in this old sleepy country of ours 
which has at last woken up a little. I wonder at my good fortune. 
Do not waste sympathy on me but congratulate me. 

You do not say how you arc. Keqp well for the great day which is 
coming. 

As an under-trial I have a measure of fteedom in writing letters. 
After a day or two when I revert to tire status of a convict this fr^om 
will be very limited. Even so, if occasionally you send a few lines for 


2. Oswald Spepgier (1880-1930); German writer on philwophy of history. 

3. Polished in two volumes between 1918-1922, translated into EngliA from 
German in which Spengler predicted the edipse of the western dvi^tion. 
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me to Kamala she may be able to send them on widi her letter. They 
will be very welcome. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 

11. To Padmaja Naidu* 

Allahabad 

10.4.31 

Bebee dear. 

How are you and when will I have the chance of meeting you? I 
think of you so often but you are so far away. I have heard wonderful 
stories of all you have done. I have received your letters and have 
wanted to write to you. But somehow I have not done so. The 
strain of the last two months has been terrific and I am so involved in 
life’s tangles that escape seems almost impossible. I feel in the grip 
of a relentless octopus and I am so weary. I have decided to take a 
month off. Perhaps I might go to Ceylon—the further away the better. 
There appears to be no peace in India. But nothing is certain and I 
am dragged hither and thither whether I will it or not. I shall go to 
Bombay on the 16th and intend spending five or six days there. If I 
can manage it I shall go to Ceylon from there. When I have a little 
more peace I shall write to you. Meanwhile look after yourself. Old 
India will carry on without us for a while. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 
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12. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Kashi 

29.6.31 


Bebee, 

This is hardly going to be a proper letter. But I do wish to send you 
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SL few lines now to thank you for what you wrote to me. I am here in 
Banaras for a day, and in the stately mansion of Shiva Prasad Gupta 
everyone sleeps in the middle of the day. I am about the only person 
who is awake. 

I am glad you liked the photograph I sent you. It was taken after 
we had been ten days in Nuwara Eliya—ten days largely in ship and 
without any immediate responsibility or worry. That makes a differ¬ 
ence. No large-bodied and fearsome finales are likely to help, but 
perhaps a charming person might make this difference for a while. After 
all that is not my usual self. It might be my better self but we have 
become strangers to each other and sometimes we look into each other’s 
eyes without the light of recognition. It is a long time now since I 
wedded mysdf to a jealous phantom and I have been a bondsman 
ever since with the mark of the serf in my eyes and on my brow. And 
I doubt if there is a divorce potent enough to separate us, for we have 
grown together and become almost one. Many an old friend and 
acquaintances has dropped off and the old ways have ceased to attract 
and like a slave I am driven hither and thither. Sometimes, a little 
wistfully, I think of other things, of the might have beens and the 
might bes, but immediately I am caught in the turn of the wheel and 
the big machine carries me on to I know not where. 

I had indeed a strange home-coming. That night I was troubled, 
not because I had seen blood, for I am used enough to it. But it 
struck me that the fates were pursuing me with blood. In Colombo, 
just before I left, I had a bloody experience. In Bombay, a young boy 
was stabbed to death almost immediately after I had finished speaking 
at a public meeting, and lastly at Allahabad station. The boy who was 
stabb^ here had such a sweet and charming face. He was about 14 
and had come some distance to see me. He had a deep gash in the 
ribs and was covered with blood and yet he smiled and seemed to be 
glad that he had thus got a chance of seeing more of me. He has 
recovered now, but at the time the sight affected me and I wondered 
if I was going to be the cause of blood and su£Eering to others. 

I feel a little better now. The last few days I have been wandering 
about the villages of some of our districts. Everywhere there were 
large crowds of kisans full of tales of woe. Both the government and 
the zamindars are out to cn^h them and to break Uieir fine spirit. 
The agrarian situation here is as near a crisis as it can wdl be and there 
seems no teal way out exc^t our upsetting of the existing ordar. Crowds 
of kisans cx)me to Anand Bhawan and I cm offer them little consola¬ 
tion or help. And yet we are supposed to be at peace with 
government! 
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I must get you to teach me how to move serenely and unafraid 
through the misery and sorrow of this world. One forgets one’s per¬ 
sonal sorrow in the larger one, but there is no escaping this and it 
leaves its imprint on the face and the mind. 

I am going to Bombay for the meeting of the Working Committee 
on the 7th. 

I sent you two copies of my photograph. One was for Papi. I hope 
you gave it to her with my love. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


13. To Padmaja Naldu> 


Allahabad 

18.8.1931 

You have not written to me for a long time, Bebee dear, and I have 
rather missed your beautiful but ill^ible handwriting. Some news of 
you 1 had in Bombay and I even heard that there was some chance of 
your coming there. But there was no such luck. 

A little while ago I sent you copies of some letters I wrote to Indu 
from jail. Did you receive them? They are incomplete and much too 
personal for publication. 

We are again polishing up our buttons and tightening up our belts, 
or whatever the equivalent of these operations may be in khadi. And 
a measure of exdtement is again coming into our dull and prosaic lives. 
What a blessing is the British Government? What would we do with¬ 
out it? 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 
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14. To Padmaja Naldu* 


Allahabad 

24.10.31 


Bebee dear, 

I have not written to you for a long time and you have not remembered 
me for many months. Of course the fault is mine and I plead guilty 
and prostrate mysdf and approach you, after the manner of mahatmas, 
on bended knees. But I have been suddenly stimulated into, writing 
to you, even at the cost of stealing some of my office time, by the 
rare news that you have sent Betty. So you are free from pain and 
having a real good time. How splendid. Keep good and do not sin 
again. 

I wonder when I shall see you again. I wish I could have a glimpse 
of you before I return to my barrack in Naini jail. If you could only 
come here for a while—but I dare not suggest it lest the charm of your 
newly gained health should break. 

This period of ‘truce' has been one of the most painful episodes in 
my lif^ and one of the most trying so far as physical work is con¬ 
cern^. Fortunately the end is near. Or is it the b^inning? 

Do write. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 
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15. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Central Prison 
Naini 
27th Dec. 1931 


Bebee dear, 

I am back again to my old haunts and everywhere there are old friends 
to wdcome me. Just eleven months I was away, to a day, and it seenn; 
but yesterday that I went. The outside world seems far away and what 
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I have done there a dream diat passes on waking. I seem to find my 
level here with extraordinary ease. The very walls are friendly. And 
last night as I looked up at the moon and the stars, I felt as if I was 
surrounded by a host of friends, looking down at me kindly but some¬ 
what quizzically and perhaps with a touch of complaint in their eyes. 
Had I not forgotten them and ignored them for many months? But 
there was no malice in their looks and they know how to wait. 

I shall not write to you now for many a long day. And so I take 
this opportunity of sending you a few lines as an under-trial. An 
under-trial has a certain measure of freedom in this respect. 

Your letter came. I was sorry to find how you had worried over my 
crude attempts to look after you. You must know by this time that it 
is a habit of mine to interfere with others and to imagine that it is 
my job to look after them. I am quite sure that you are strong enough 
to cheat the gods even for what can they do, before your charming 
smile? 

I am afraid the task you have suggested for me in prison is beyond 
me. Father seems to be too near me always for me to think of writ¬ 
ing about him. It would be difficult for me to share with another the 
memories and intimacies which I treasure. 

We shall meet again, when perhaps we are nearer to remoulding this 
little world of India according to our hearts' desire. 

Love, 


Jawahar 


11. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Naini Prison 
January 12, 1932 


Dear Bebee, 

What delightful books you have sent me! Last year-or rather the year 
before—when I was living in this delectable spot, I sent for Sven Hedin's 
Tram-Himdaya^ and other books of travel. In particular, I had the 
pictures of the Alps and of Mont Blanc. It was the height of summer 
then, and the sight of glaciers and snow-covered peaks was wonderfully 
cooling. Gazing at them I grew serene and the fever in the brain 
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subsided and I seemed to be lost in mighty distances. So you have 
guessed aright in sending me Nicholas Roerich and Sven Hedin. Shall 
I return them to you when I have read them and when my other com¬ 
panions, who fed attracted to them have also journeyed across the 
Gobi and trekked over the Himalayan passes? 

Andr thus cut off fromi our immediate surroundings, we seem to inherit 
the mountains and the deserts and the wide wide world comes to us 
for the asking, and we realise, in the words of a favourite author of 
yours, how wonderful is the texture of life and how strangely life’s 
richest gift flowers from frustration and cruelty and separation. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


17. To Padmaja Naldu> 


Dehra Dun Jail 
January 10, 1933 

Bebee dear. 

You seem to be bent on spoiling me completely. All the books that 
I have coveted, and those that 1 have wanted to read, and those that 
I might have desired if I knew about them—all these come to me in 
endless succession from Poona. My appetite for books is big enough, 
but the capacity to digest them is limited. Sometimes I r^d a good 
deal; at other times the mood changes and I read little. 

Who is this Frieda Das* whose books you have sent me? I have an 
idea that she is a Polish-German-Jewish-Swiss-American woman whom 
we used to meet in Geneva. She came to visit us in Allahabad also once 
and I believe you were in Anand Bhawan then. The facts about her 
seem to fit in, and yet I can hardly believe that she coidd write so wdl 
and make such delightful drawings. My recollection of hw is not a 
flattering one. 1 remember her as a guying and overpowering woman 
whose visits rather frightened me. Only a few days before I received 
her book of animal stories, which you 5aa% I had ordered this from a 
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Home and Gentlebrawn (1932) and Into the Sun (1933). 
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bookseller. I had sent for it for Indu. Probably in course of time this 
copy also will arrive. 

I am not anxious and I am not worrying about your health. I have 
given up the habit of worrying about anything. ^Vhat is the good of 
being in gaol if one worries? That should be the occupation of those 
who are not so fortunate. But I do feel that you have no business to 
have all manner of pains and your job in life is to be “vividly radiantly 
well and happy” and not merely smile through every kind of pain and 
torture, as you have an extraordinary way of doing. I would put myself 
up as a worthy example to be followed but then I have no pains or 
other bodily ailments, and in spite of this my temper, I grieve to say is 
not of the sw^test at all times. None the less I keep fairly cheerful, 
not merely passively but actively and aggressively. 

Day after tomorrow I am having an interview with Nan and Betty 
and Indu. This is my first interview after seven months and I am 
extraordinarily excited about it. During these long months I had turned 
my mind away from interviews. I had put them away from me and, 
having done so, I seldom thought about them. Sometimes I felt a dull 
want of something, an empty feeling hard to analyse. But an active 
wish to see people was kept down. The moment however I decided to 
take interviews, I seemed, to have opened out a new chamber of my 
mind, which had been locked up for so long, and ever since I have 
been full of the idea and eagerly looking forward to them. The long 
peace of mind—or was it merely ennui?—has been broken. How super¬ 
ficial our efforts are to train and control our desires! And now I shall 
want to meet so many friends. 

What do I do? All manner of things as the spirit moves me. I am 
not the slave of some particular work as I am outside. Here I am lord 
of my time and can work or rest as I choose with no prickings of con¬ 
science. Jail, like Bernard Shaw’s hell, is in a way the idle man's 
paradise. There is no feeling of responsibility, no singing of hymns in 
the heavenly chorus at stated intervals. And yet I am not exactly lazy, 
for laziness is own brother to dullness and ennui, and in jail regular 
and slightly tiring work is the best antidote for this. And so I read and 
write and take exercise and wash clothes and occasionally try my hand 
at cooking—but nobody appreciates my cooking. And for long hours 
I am silent, and I watch various animals, big and small, that come 
within the orbit of my vision, and I play about with a kitten, and 
generally behave like a five year old. As the old year passed away we 
had a new excitement—a distant one but none the less pleasing. Fresh 
snow-covered Mussoorie and all the neighbouring hill sides and the si^t 
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of it dieered me up vastly. The damp cold that followed in its train 
was not so pleasant but Aen one can’t have everything. 

I sent you a packet of books long ago to your old address on Sassoon 
Road. I hope you received it. They were all your books except one— 
a Heavenly Discourse,* Later I returned to you Morgan’s* Fmntain* 
and a few days ago 1 sent a book by Max Nomad.* I have returned a 
large number of your books to Anand Bhawan. Perhaps Nan might 
take them to Poona. It is no good wasting them in Allahabad. They 
are likely to get lost there. 1 have still a good dozen or more of your 
books. 

Dehra Dun is not so far off after all from Poona and, who knows, 
perhaps we might meet before so very long. Indeed we will. But there 
must be no more accidents and you must get into the pink of condition 
before you can legitimately expect that privilege. 

Give my love to your mother. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 

3. Published in 1927, its author was Charles Erskine Wood (1852-1944); an 
American writer. 

4. Charles Morgan (b. 1894); English novelist and dramatist; his works include 
The Gunroom (1919); Portrait in a Mirror (1929); The Fountain (1932); 
The Judges’ Story (1947); and The Burning Glass (1954). 

5. It received the Hawthomden Prize for 1933. 

6. Expatriate Austrian political writer; his works include Dreamers, Dynamitters 
and Demagogues; Revels and Renegades; Apostles of Revolution, Prditical Here¬ 
tics, and A Skeptics’ PoUticd Dictionary and Handbook for the Disenchanted; 
died 1973. 


18. To Padmaja Naldu' 


Dehra Dun Jail 
February 7, 1953 

Bebee dear. Your letter has not brought good news about youreslf. Yes 
the road winds uphill—most roads worth marching on go up and up 
and it is often weary work dimbing them. But you have the knack 
of doing it and to others you have been a wonde^l example. So do 
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not mind what the doctors tell you—you have not paid mudi attention 
in the past to their dismal prophecies, and have usually confounded 
them. 

I am glad the two or three books I sent you interested you. The 
books I usually get are varied enough but on the whole they are of the 
‘heavy’ kind. I have to concentrate mightily to follow the argument 
in some of them and slowly I make progress at the rate of about ten 
pages an hour. I try to keep myself away from too much light reading at 
a stretdi. I find that this tires one more in the real sense of the word, 
and there is a feeling of ennui at the end of it. Innumerable pictures 
pass through the mind leaving no permanent impression like the movies. 
Heavy intellectual effort on the other hand gives a healthy feeling of 
fatigue and then it is a delight to relax with a light book. So I have 
tried to control my reading in jail, otherwise I would have gone through 
any number of books. For many months I toiled at German, not with 
remarkable success I am afraid. Ultimately I got fed up with it and 
gave it up, but I may go back to it later. Learning lai^uages is not 
my strong point. 

The books you have sent me have all been of the delightful and light 
variety. Thqr have lured me repeatedly from the path of duty and 
made demands on the time allotted to economics and the like. After a 
day or two’s relapse I have pulled myself up. The result is that I have 
large numbers of books which await reading. I can’t keep up with your 
gifts, especially when they are added to the books I get from other 
sources. Please therefore let me catch up before you send me any more 
books. I have enough to carry me for another three months or so. 

'The books you have sent me lately are all quite new and I don’t 
suppose you read them before sending them. May I send them back 
to you after reading them? Shaw’s little book and Golden Home and 
the Russian stories and the Spanish lot, etc. Your mother will surely 
like to read them. Afterwards you can keep the books with you till I 
come to visit you and take them awayl I can’t accumulate books here. 
They have to be sent to Anand Bhawan or to you. Drop me a pMt 
card to say what you would like me to do. 

I have been getting some foreign periodicals— Manchester Guardian 
Weeklyf New Statesman^ the New York Nation & New Republic. I 
used to get some others also like Punch but I have dropped them now. 
I was wondering if your mother would care to see them second-hand— 
or Mahadeva. If so they could easily be sent on every week. I send 
them on to Ranjit and I could send a word to him to send them on to 
any address you may mention. Perhaps it would be better if you asked 
Nan to write to Ranjit about them direct. I find these foreign papers 
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extraordinarily interesting as the world at present is in a most i^sdnat* 
ing state of disruption. They give me some idea of changing and 
chaotic conditions all over Europe and America and the Far-East and it 
would be a good thing if Mahadeva & Co. had a glimpse of these con¬ 
ditions also for thqr are not less important than Guruvayur!^ 

Ansari has sent me three semi-travel books about England-Scotland- 
Ireland. I have just read the last one. It is quite interesting and I 
am sending it on to you. 

For nearly a month now I have been alone. My companions have 
been discharged on completion of their terms. Even the kitten—Moti 
was her name—has gone. A jail official who was transferred has taken 
her with him. I feel a trifle lonely at times but on the whole I do not 
mind. I keep busy with my self-imposed tasks. Today—Feb. 7th—I 
complete eight months in this jail. I came here on June 7tih, and it is 
just a year since 1 left Naini. Morning and evening I walk up and 
down a stretch of ground here a little over a hundred yards in length. 
I made a rough calculation yesterday that 1 had covered this about 
15,000 times during the last eight months. That is just about the dis¬ 
tance from Dehra Dun to Poonal 

Yesterday was the second aniversary of father’s death and the seven¬ 
teenth of my wedding. Strange that these two events should have 
occurred on ffie same date—Feb. 6th! I think of father often and the 
conviction grows upon me that he died at the right time as he should 
have done. And yet, although it is two years ago, I cannot quite get 
used to his absence, and sometimes, how I miss him. 

Do you know of a curious coincidence? Father and Rabindranath 
Tagore were born on the same day, the same date and month and year— 
May 6th, 1861. I discovered this coincidence in jail when I noticed 
Tagore's date of birth in his commemoration volume. Few people 1 
suppose know of this. I don’t think Tagore knows. 

Morning and evening, whai I take my constitutional, I can just see 
in the far distance some of the houses of Mussoorie. And sometime 
I think of a time when, long long ago, you and fluffy-haired Papi came 
down from Woodstock to visit usi Was it in 1918? I can hardly re¬ 
member the year. It is all so vague and distant 

I have made friends with a pye-dog. For many months I had noticed 
her from a distance and not paid much attention to her. I thought 
she was looked after and fed by somebody. Then suddenly I realised 
how thin and unhappy die was, and the search for food was a daily 
problem for her and she seldom succeeded in solving it All the spirit 
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had gone out of her from continuous neglect and ill treatment And 
her fear-haunted eyes were almost human in their sorrow and misery. 
She had seen better days—-like many of usl—and there was still some 
grace and beauty about her. So I have taken this nameless one in hand 
and fed her and brushed her and bathed her, and already we are friends. 
What shall I call her? She is a perfect ladyl 

Have you read Fauconnier’s® Malaisie or Soid of Mdaya?^ It is a 
delightful book which you and your mother will like. Ask Nan or Betty 
to send it to you from Allahabad. It ought to be in Anand Bhawan 
as I sent it from jail. 

Love, • 

Yours, 

Jawahar 

3. Hciiri Fauconnier (1879-1955); French writer of travel books. In 1905 ho 
went to Singapore as manager of rubber plantations, and served the French 
army during First World War. 

4. Written in French entitled Malaisie; was translated into English in 1935 as 
Soul of Malaya. 


19. To Padmaja Naldu^ 

Dehra Dun Jail 
May 16, 1933 

Bebee dear, 

I am very much surprised to learn that I have been recently, or am, 
unwell. I was not aware of it. Having enquired into the matter I 
can assure you that your information is very much exaggerated. The 
chief basis for it seems to be the powerful imaginations which you and 
Indcr possess. I would not of course say that my health is perfect, for 
perfection is beyond mortal ken, but I can say that I am about as fit 
as I have been for the last half a dozen years, and that is saying a great 
deal. As for the little pain I sometime have, it is not in the chest but 
in the side and it is an old friend. Ansari reminded me that he had 
examined me for it in Geneva seven years ago. There appears to be a 
slight adhesion to the pleura (whatever this may mean). There is 
nothing serious the matter as such adhesions are common enough and 
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in themsdves do not mean mudi. My diest and lungs and heart 
are in very good condition. Ansari suggested that 1 mig^t irritate 
and annoy the body cdls into activity by repeated applications of iodine 
so that they might absorb or swallow up or do some sudi thing to the 
unfortunate adhesion. This was to be a lengthy process as the adhe¬ 
sion does not easily permit itself to be swallowed. So I started with 
the iodine and applied thick coats of it frequently. I am afraid my zeal 
outran my discretion and for some days I was a bit jumpy. But it was 
all in a good cause. I have found by experience the right quantity to 
be applied and I do so without much trouble now. I am going on 
shedding my skin in that particular area again and agaiif and each 
shedding gives me great satisfaction as it seems to assure me that the 
swallowing-up process is going on inside me. But as a matter of fact 
whether the wretched adhesion goes or remains it is not likely to affect 
me or my health to any appreciable extent. 

I have written so much about an unpleasant subject simply because 
you insist on getting excited about it. Please realise that I am physi¬ 
cally, and I hope mentally, quite a healthy specimen of humanity and 
there is nothing morbid about my body or mind. That is, so far as 
I can judge for myself. 

As for cheerfulness, surely you do not expect a vacuous grin on the 
face all the time? One has moods and sometimes a vague feding of 
malaise. Life is a speckled business with its lights and shades, and 
not having the good fortune to have an abiding faith in unknown 
powers, or bearded Yahvdi, or three-eyed Siva, whose picture I am sup¬ 
posed to resemble, I have to seek for equilibrium iri the recesses of my 
own mind. Fortunately I have so far found enough to keep me going. 

And, after all, you must remember that one does not lead a normal 
life in gaol. Many of the psychological vitamins are lacking in this 
paxdahnashin and solitary existence. The last of my companions here 
left me over four months ago and 1 have been alone since then. Not 
quite alone or in solitary confinement for I have the jail officials to talk 
to occasionally and th^ are decent, but still almost wholly devoid of 
social intercourse. I am fairly used to this solitary existence and yet it 
can hardly be a natural state of affairs. 

I often wonder which is worse; un(x>ngenial company or no company 
at all. I have had to put up with both, and when under one infliction 
I have thoui^t of the other with some degree of relief. It is reaUy 
diflkult to compare the two as much depends on die extent of distress 
caused by the form^ and the length of time of this latter. 

My little puppy had a violent attadk of distemper. She was m a 
bad way—could hardly breathe or feed or walk. Not having any faith in 
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vets I refused to give medicine and simply nursed her carefully. I am 
sure that she would have died but for the careful nursing she got. Wlien 
she gave up feeding I fed her semi-forcibly with milk and a fountain 
pen filter. She recovered, but there is a new ailment now—the tongue 
sticks out a little almost continuously. The vet. says this kind of thing 
happens as a result of distemper and that there is no cure for it, which 
all seems to me very extraordinary. 

Thank you for the two snaps you sent. I should imagine that the 
original of your picture by the Hungarian artist is rather good. As for 
Siva you have exhausted all the adjectives, so what can I say? I am 
not personally fond of these mystic conceptions as they befog the mind, 
but I shall take your word for it that it is very beautiful, and feel 
secretly elated that this beautiful and terrible, and sweet and strong, 
and dynamic and weary-looking and radiant creature on canvas reminded 
you of me. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


20. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Poona 

14.9.33 


Bebee dear, 

I had your telegram many days ago and the thought of writing to you 
has hovered in my mind ever since I came out of prison. But it didn’t 
take shape. I feel rather exhausted after five days of continuous talks 
and discussions but I want to send you my love before I leave Poona. 
Poona is as near as I am likely to get to the Golden Threshold for many 
a long year. 

I am told that you are performing all manner of ^lant deeds to hdp 
and succour the plague-stricken people of Hyderabad. All luck to you. 
My gallantry, I am afraid, is of a safer and a more passive variety. 

Your mother has managed to touch a sleeping chord somewhere with¬ 
in by telling me that I might be able to see Uday Shankar dancing in 
Bombay tomonow. I am quite excited about it. 

1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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I am summoned now for more discussions and must go. 
Lov^ 


Youis» 

Jawahar 


21. To Kamala Nahru' 


Almora Jail 
26 May 1935 


Dear Kamman, 

Day before yesterday, I received Indu’s telegram sent from Bombay. 
Today I received your letter and hers. I am writing to you today itself 
and will send this by air mail. This may also reach Europe by the time 
you do, but I cannot say when you will get this, because this letter will 
go to Geneva and you will perhaps go to Vienna first. Madan had told 
me at Bhowali to send letters c/o American Express, Geneva. He did not 
write anything about this from Bombay, but Indu has sent the address 
of Thomas Cook, Geneva, and so I am sending this to Thomas Cook 
only and shall do so in future also. But I am having some misgivings. 
If Madan does not pay proper attention to this, there will be a lot of 
confusion about the letters. To many—like Kakkar and others, and 
Betty in Bhowali and probably to Amma—he has given the American 
Express address. This is a slackness of anangements. It would be better 
if he gave the new address to everyone, and collected letters from Thomas 
Cook, wherever he might be. Let him make enquiries at the American 
Express also. 

I had made many arrangements at Bhowali regarding your departure 
and Jal and Piloo helped a lot at Bombay. If these had not been done, 
there would have been a lot of trouble, and perhaps it would have been 
difficult for you to go at this time. You will not be getting this help 
in future and it is likely you may be a little inconvenienced. I am 
satisfied that Madan has gone widi you, but Madan has not much ex¬ 
perience in making domestic arrangements as he has mostly lived alone, 
and all his household affairs are looked after, as you know, by Suraj Bali. 
In these circumstances, he will often forget things—take more riling 
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than necessary, and be troubled because of that—etpenses will also be 
more—anyway, that does not matter—that is how experience is gained. 
If Nanu were with you in Vienna, you would have not only got help, 
but you could have brought down expenses, etc., with his advice. There¬ 
fore, I was particularly keen that you should call for Nanu. Madan is 
absolutely unfamiliar with these countries. Chacha (Jagat Narayanji) 
is going with you—he is a very good man and will surely try to help 
you. But what can the poor fellow know about the conditions in 
Europe? 

Because of these reasons, I thought the sooner you reached Switzer¬ 
land, the better. There will be a lot of trouble in wandering here and 
there and if you get stuck up in some other country, then you will 
have to undergo still more trouble. Obviously, I cannot advise you 
from here—this can be settled only on the advice of the doctors there. 
But I do wish that, if possible, you should go to Switzerland, after 
consultations in Vienna. 

You have gone to Europe for your treatment. If you were not un¬ 
well, then obviously you would not have gone now. But I have liked 
your going for other reasons also. I am also a doctor of sorts of men 
and probably know a few essential things better than ordinary doctors. 
Very rarely does the cause of sickness lie merely in the body; the mind 
and thoughts have very much to do with it. The doctors here realise 
this very little—they get involved in outward symptoms alone. Tlie 
treatment of the mind and thoughts depends on faith, not on medicine. 


Therefore I often become helpless. 

In Europe you will be free from the troubles and anxieties you have 
here—it is also good that you will be away from me. If I were with 
you, I could definitely help you in lots of ways-at least, all the arrange- 
ments would have been made properly. Arrangements would tave be^ 
made in other places also like the excellent arrangements made ^ ftiCTds 
in Bomhay-but all this would have done no good “Ihro^ly- " “ 
not good to be dependent on others and it becoma a habit, and wi 
one does not get hdp, he eomplains, Man s 

possible only by his own efforts. Too much care of a sick person also 

''^^tJtoe'”l^sh when your health improves, you would take o^ 
all“ngLTnts in youJ own hands. Do not j^r^ fta^ you migh 
make mistakes. If you make mistakes, you will leam ” 0 ^ them, it 

r!jot pmper that the entire burden should be put on 

pke Madan will have other work also to do. We cannot 

tie him down for a very long time But ajart ^ 
to develop attitudes and habits of independence. You will see how 
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much your strength and confidence increase by this. And so it is good 
that I am not with you and cannot impose my ideas on you. You 
have been familiar with my life for many years—at what plane of 
thoughts I live mostly—what I do—what are my defects and weaknesses 
—what few virtues I have. Then why depend on me? It is also not 
certain when I shall stay with you and when not. My thoughts and 
emotions may lead me anywhere. I am a traveller, limping along in 
the dark night. Why should I drag others into this darkness, however 
near or beloved they may be; why should they suffer the travails of the 
journey? I have no right to do so. But because I am a man of strong 
will, I do influence those near me—sometimes this is good and some¬ 
times not. After great thought, I have evolved a philosophy of my life 
—I try to act up to it. This has relevance not just to politics but to 
every aspect of life. But this does not mean that others should also 
travel along the same path, whether they accept this philosophy or not. 
Every individual has to find his own way and walk along it. If two 
persons get together, then it becomes a very happy journey for them. 
But getting together depends on the mind and thoughts. 

Therefore, I wish that you and Indu consider yourselves absolutely 
independent and do whatever you think proper. Let Indu manage all 
her affairs herself and you also do the same when you are a little better. 

I am hopeful that! you will soon improve and regain health in Europe. 
It will certainly take some time to be completely cured—there is no 
need to worry about this. 

Why worry for my sake? My body and mind both are robust; then 
what else can worry a man? And you know that I always take enough 
care of myself because I think it necessary for my work. So you rest 
assured from my side. 

Madan wrote to me from Bombay that he has taken travellers’ cheques 
for £125, cash £25 and a cheque for £180. I had made arrangements 
for a higher amount of cheque—I do not know why he has taken less. 
Iti would be better if he opened an account with Thomas Cook, Geneva. 
We have already had dealings with them and’ it will also be easy to send 
money from India. 

You have written tiiat there is very little money Ifeft in your account— 
so I got sent Rs. 100/-. I do not understand which account you had 
referred to. 

I came to know about the hospital. You have made right arrange¬ 
ments—they will continue. 

Betty and Raja came to meet me this morning. They might (»me 
and see me again after two weeks before returning to Bombay. Didda 
is not keeping well th^e da)S. 
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I came to know from Indu’s letter that Feroze travelled with you 
from Allahabad to Bombay. I hope you must have talked to Bapu or 
someone dlse regarding him and his problems must have been resolved. 

Till now I have been living in a small tent. It is quite hot during 
the day-time but evenings and nights are very pleasant. I had not been 
able to see moonlit nights properly for a long time. Nowadays, I see 
them and see the stars also a lot. It has not rained here for a long 
time. 

You will certainly read the letter I wrote to Indu—there is no need 
to repeat its contents here. 

It is midnight—the stars are shining brightly—there is absolute silence. 
Your ship, too, silently cutting across the sea must now be proceeding 
towards Aden. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


22. To Kamala Nehru* 


Almora Jail 
7 June 1935 


Dear Kamman, 

The telegram intimating your arrival at Vienna reached me day before 
yesterday. I was rather surprised to know about your reaching there so 
soon. I was under the impression that it would take a day or two 
more. Perhaps ships travel faster now—three weeks back I took leave 
of you at Bhowali—in these three weeks how far you have reached!— 
whereas I stay firmly rooted to my ground like a tree. 

Telegrams about your journey were very brief—they did not convey 
much news—perhaps in three or four days I may get letters posted by 
you and Indu at Aden and may come to know all the details. I had 
been hoping that you would have started moving about a little on board 
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the ship. After your consultations with the doctors at Vienna, I must 
get a telegram so that I may know what they have advised. It is my 
wish that they also advise against an immediate operation and ask you 
to take rest at Switzerland. 

I do not know whether before your departure you made any arrange¬ 
ments to get newspapers from here. There must be some means or 
the other of getting news from India. The trouble is that newspapers 
here are quite useless and there are no suitable weeklies. If you like, 
you can send for The Bombay Chronicle—Upadhyaya will make arrange¬ 
ments for that. For the present, I am sending word to Upadhyaya to 
send The Modern Review, Vishal Bharat and The Hindu'Illustrated 
Weekly of Madras to you—these will come to you care of Thomas Cook, 
Geneva. You will not get much news in them, none the less some 
connection with India will be maintained. 

You must have heard that there was a terrible earthquake a week ago 
in Quetta and Baluchistan—it was more violent and destructive than the 
last year’s earthquake in Bihar and, because it came at night, the loss 
was much more. It is said that more than 50,000 people got buried 
and killed-the number goes on increasing daily and it is possible that 
it may reach 70,000. Quetta town has been completely ruined and 
devastated, so also many small towns and villages. 

Tlic heart trembles after a terrible occurrence like this and petty 
troubles and sorrows of the world seem insignificant. For some days, 
the heat has been beyond limits in the whole country—much more than 
normal—Allahabad, Lucknow, etc. arc burning with heat—so much so 
that even here in Almora, it is unbearable. Many people in the cities 
and villages on the plains have died because of this heat. The strange 
thing is that at this very time it suddenly became a bit cold in Quetta 
(even otherwise the weather there is pleasant) and people sleeping out¬ 
side again moved inside and there they got trapped and buried. 

Apart from the newspapere I get here, I have received no news either 
of home or of the outside world. I have had no interviews since I 
wrote to you last, and letters have already stopped coming here. I do 
not know how or where others are. I shall come to know something 
when Betty and Raja come for an interview day after tomorrow. They 
may return to Bombay soon. Ran jit and Nan have probably not yet 
arrived at Bhowali. 

What else shall I write to you? Nothing happens in my prison, life 
which is worth describing or which will interest anyone—the daily 
routine has become monotonous—reading, writing, strolling, digging here 
and there with a small spade—eating and sleeping. This is how Ihc 
days pass. I am keeping well. 
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If by chance you go to Gomany—which I do not wish—then do not 
take my book Glimpses with you-it has no praise for the Nazis, and 
because of that, it is likely you might be landed in trouble. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 

I sent my last letter care of Thos. Cook, Geneva—but as a matter of 
precaution had sent a few lines direct to Vienna also—that too care of 
Thomas Cbok, Vienna—it is possible that no one even asked for this 
letter at Vienna. If you have not received that letter, you may write 
to Cook at Vienna and send for it. 

I am endosing a letter for Indu. 


23. To Kamala Nehru’ 


Almora Jail 
21 June, 1935 


Dear Kamman, 

Received your letter and Indu’s posted at Suez—then the telegram from 
Berlin that the operation had been performed—and yesterday, Indu's 
letter from Vienna. The operation is over—it is good that you got rid 
of this trouble. I was not aware that it was to be performed so soon, 
and I had also written to you not to hurry regarding this matter. So 
I was somewhat surprised when the telegram came—there was some 
anxiety as well as some assurance. I do not know exactly what has 
been done—Madan's telegrams are all too brief. But after knowing 
that, in the opinion of Dr. Neumann of Vienna, you can leave Berlin 
15 days after the operation, I felt that there was hope of your regaining 
strength soon. You might probably receive this letter in Berlin itself, 
yet I will send this to Geneva, as usual. 

Probably, Professor Neumann of Vienna has asked you to go to Leysin 
from Berlin. That was my view too, also Kakkar’s, and I had stressed 
this point a lot. I had recommended French Switzerland, and that 
meant Leysin or Montana. Leysin is at a lower hdght and is a new 
place and somehow I liked that more, thinking that it might please 
you more, instead of going back again to Stephani. Formerly I also 
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thought that at Leysin treatment was done for children and for bone 
T.B. only and no other special treatment was done. I asked Kakkar 
also, and he explained to me in Madan's presence that Leysin consisted 
of two parts, and in each part there were many sanatoria. In one part. 
Dr. Rollier’s^ treatment of bone T.B. was carried on with solar rays, 
etc. The sanatoria in the other part undertook routine treatment just 
as in Montana, etc. Because Rollier had been publicised so much in 
the newspapers, people often thought that he was the only doctor there. 
Kakkar told us all this, and only last year he had seen it all for himself. 
Still, Madan forgot this, and, on the basis of someone's talk on board 
the ship, you all decided that he was not aware of the new situation. 

I remember that Kakkar praised some doctor in Leysin a lot—I do 
not remember his name—first his skill, and secondly his nobility and 
affability-said he met you just like an Indian friend and took a lot of 
interest in India. Still, it need not be assumed that this is some special 
praise—I remembered this because Leysin was mentioned often—a letter 
was also given to Madan for that doctor. 

Where you will go from Berlin—to Leysin or elsewhere—can only be 
settled by you all there—especially Madan—how can I interfere from 
here?—I hope you will soon reach somewhere to convalesce and the 
business of travelling will come to an end. Progress will be faster then. 

I may not receive letters from you for some time—for some days after 
the operation, you will neither be able to write nor will you be given the 
permission to do so—still, I will get all the news from Indu. She writes 
good letters and I get satisfaction from reading them. Indu’s not going 
to Cairo from Suez was proper, but staying quite aloof from others on 
board the ship was not quite right. Whenever she gets the chance 
(the paper is exhausted, so am writing on the paper of a different 
quality) she should meet and mix with others. She has developed this 
trait of aloofness partly because of living away from home, specially 
during the last year, though not much. I do not approve of this peculiarly 
Indian trait though Chacha must be certainly liking it. Probably, she 
will get over this hesitation soon in Europe. 

For the present, Indu will stay with you, till you get settled in a sana¬ 
torium. If she finds time during this period she may go and meet Mile. 
Hemmerlin for a day. Bex is quite near to Leysin. Do not be in a 
hurry to send Indu away from you. Nothing will happen in ten or 
fifteen days and you will be troubl^ also, besides suffering from loneliness, 
by her going away. I do hope you will improve quidcly now after the 
operation. 

2. (1874-1954); a Swiss physician. 
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I came to know of Madan’s new shirts and pyjamas from Psyche—I 
wish I were also fortunate enough to take so much interest in these 
matters. This is really a great thing. 

Upadhyaya had come to Bhowali from Bombay quite early—probably 
with the children from Allahabad. It was the intention of Ranjit and 
Nan also to come up soon—at that time, there was excessive heat in 
Allahabad—for some days, Allahabad became the hottest place in India. 
Ranjit had a heat-stroke and his condition was bad for some days—the 
temperature was between 104“ and 105“, then little by little, it came 
down. Because of this, Ranjit and Nan got stuck up at Allahabad- 
then one evening Nan's car overturned and she was thrown out—by 
chance, she was not hurt much. I still do not know what exactly hap¬ 
pened, because I have not met anyone since then, and letters do not 
come from there at all. I read about this in the newspaper. Ranjit 
and Nai\ have now come to Bhowali and I have an interview with them 
day after tomorrow. I met them last two months ago here. Betty 
and Raja might have returned to Bombay. Betty's son was not keeping 
well and so she was worried and kept remembering Purandare in Bombay. 

I have explained fully to Upadhyaya that he should send all the news 
to Amma immediately. Therefore you rest assured. 

Why have you started worrying about my health—or continued to 
do so? ITie first sign of good health is that one gives no thought to 
it, and without paying any attention to it, goes on doing his work. 
My thoughts never turn towards it, and you can understand from this 
that I have no ailment. I have written to Indu—you will read it—that 
she should forget about increasing her weight—becoming fat—what to 
eat, what not to eat—in short, forget about her body as far as possible. 
It is not for the youth to be too conscious about their health. True, 
there are certain fundamental principles of good health, and everyone 
must follow them. There are some rules and those should be remem¬ 
bered—apart from this one should remain engaged in one's mental and 
physical pursuits and should not even mentibn illness till one is com¬ 
pelled to do so. I have not been constrained to do so in any way, then 
why should I talk about it? 

It is not even a month since you left Bombay but it seems a long 
period. It is five weeks since we met. Formerly, I used to count the 
days when I would be going to Bhowali, now that situation is not there 
-from where should I start counting the days and till when? It is 
more than 300 days since my second arrest last year, when, leaving you 
sick, I was taken to Naini. It is almost eight months since I came to 
Almoia. Time passes on, and some day or the other, I will certainly 
meet you somewhere. 
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Two, three days back, there was a great deal of activity here—the 
I.G. (who is Major Salamatullah) was to come here on his annual in¬ 
spection. He came and went back, and again somehow peace and 
quiet have returned to the jail. He was asking me about sending me 
elsewhere from Almora. He did not say anything in particular but 
it is possible that next month or later I may be transferred somewhere. 
If this happens, I will ask Nan to inform you immediately by telegram 
so that you and Indu can send letters to the new address. Otherwise, 
the letters will go from place to place and reach me after a long time. 

The letter I have written to Indu is for both, you and her. I had 
complained in it that it had not rained here so far. Just after my writ¬ 
ing that, it rained well here. Probably there will be no shortage of 
water now because monsoon rains are also approaching near. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


24. To Kamala Nehru' 


Almora Jail 

5-7-35 


Dear Kamman, 

This time, I have received no letter either from you or from Indu, for 
two weeks. I had no hopes of receiving a letter from you after the 
operation. But I thought I might get Indu's. I have received two 
letters from Madan through which I got all the news. He has written 
everything about your operation and I feel happy and assured by its 
success. Now you will benefit fully by A.P. and you should be able 
to move about soon. 

Regarding Indu, first I got the news that she was going toi be operated 
upon for appendicitis—then that it was not so. In this matter, we will 
have to act upon the doctors’ advice. I cannot give any suggestions re¬ 
garding this. My view is that Indu will benefit greatly from living in 
the Swiss climate and getting busy with her studies there. Medication 
alone does not do much good. Anyway, you and Indu and Madan 
take a suitable decision regarding this. 

1. Kamala Nehru Papen, N.M.M.L. Original in Hindi. 
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It is your birthday on 25th July {Shravan Badi 10) and by the Eng¬ 
lish calendar it is on 1st August. I have sent you a small book—the 
book is somewhat useless—there is nothing special about it, but I had 
nothing else to send from here. It is a novel by Premchand—Gtfbon. 
Premchand is considered the best novelist in Hindi. And there is some 
truth also in this, but, compared to European and American writers, 
he very much lags behind. This very book's ending is too bad. 

I have enclosed three small pictures also with this book—two of Anand 
Bhawan and one of Swaraj Bhawan. Some individual went to see them 
—he took these photos and sent them to me. Give them to Indu. 

At my'last interview. Ran jit and Nan came, and also Hari. All the 
children were more or less ill and stayed back at Bhowali. Ranjit must 
have gone to Khali from here—he was to stay there alone for one month. 
Nan returned to Bhowali. 

Tliere was one more interview—Jamnalalji came and with him Sushila 
(the girl who stays with him and is studying medicine) and Kailash 
Nath Katju. They were trekking on the hills. Jamnalalji must have 
now returned to Wardha. 

I have never been to Badenweiler where you are at present, but I have 
been to places near about. These places would probably be very beautiful 
and nearby is Black Forest, where you and Betty have been once, with 
me. You get a little better and start moving about a little, then there 
are lots of places nearby worth seeing. 

Regarding your treatment and stay there, we must act on the advice 
of Dr. Unverricht of Berlin. Since he has operated upon you, you have 
to remain under his supervision for some days and take his advice later 
also. So your going to Badenweiler was proper. The weather would be 
very pleasant there now and shall be so throughout the summer. It 
may not be a suitable place in winter. At that time, it would be much 
better to go to some mountain resort where it snows a lot. 

The rains have started here—even in Allahabad it has rained a lot 
many roads have been washed away or have sunk. 

I am keeping good health. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 
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2$. To Kamala Nahru* 


Almoia Jail 
19 July 1935 


Dear Kamman, 

I came to know from Madan's telegrams that you did not receive any 
letter from me for a long time. I was astonished to know this. I was 
confident that you and Indu would be getting my letters every alternate 
week. You know that in the matter of letter-writing, I never fail. I 
write at the appointed time and never postpone it for any reason, 
whether I receive letters from outside or not. In jail, only writing 
letters is in my control, not despatching them. But as far as I know, 
my letters are sent off from here quickly. I write on every alternate 
Friday, and send it to the jail office on Saturday mornings. The same 
day it is passed and sent to the post office. Probably my letters would 
have been despatched from here—there must have been some confusion 
in Thos. Cook's office there. It is also possible that Cook may have 
sent them on to Vienna or Berlin. You should enquire from there. 
Anyway, you read what I have written to Indu about this matter and 
inform Madan so that he can make enquiries. I sent last week's letter 
to Berlin c/o American Express. I do not know why you have not 
received even that letter as yet. Now, I will send letters direct to your 
Badenweiler address. If that address is changed, then make some arran¬ 
gements for the letters. It is painful that even one letter which I may 
send every two weeks may not reach you. And, I do not write to anyone 
else here! 

I have some hope that you may perhaps get the letters which have 
gone astray. In any case, I cannot repeat what I wrote then and pro¬ 
bably there was also nothing very important in them. What I wrote 
to Madan about your treatment is briefly this, that we should act on 
Unverricht’s advice. As he has operated upon you it is better that his 
advice is followed—and he is an able man. In these circumstances, it 
seems proper that you spend the whole of the summer in Badenweiler. 
Later on, we shall see. The Swiss mountains are good in winter. I 
have not received any significant news of you from Badenweiler. I 
hope you are improving there a lot because the fever has come down 
and you have started moving about a little. It is very good that on 
Nanu’s recommendation you have engaged a girl to stay with you. This 
will do good to you and Indu both. 
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Ask Madan to send me medical reports about you from time to time 
so that I may know exactly what is your condition. Kakkar’s complaint 
was that he did not write anything to him. I got sent copies of the 
letter Madan wrote to me regarding your operation to Kakkar and Bidhan. 

I have written a lot to Indu about her studies—you will certainly read 
it. I am worried about her weakness as too much burden of studies 
may injure her health. I will get a letter written to Mile. Hemmerlin 
about all this so that she can give the proper advice. Whatever sugges¬ 
tions she gives only that should be followed. 

I had written to you that a month back Jamnalalji had come to meet 
me here. I was surprised to read in the newspaper later that he had 
given an interview in which he said that my weight had gone down by 
14 lbs. This was true but there was nothing new because T had lost 
weight last year especially at Calcutta. Here, I have been keeping well. 
Incidentally, my weight increased quite a bit last month. It has increas¬ 
ed by 4 lbs. in the last four weeks. It is possible it may increase further; 
probably this is due to the change of climate. 

This was anyway a small matter. But the other thing that he said 
was strange. He said that since Kamalaji had been operated upon suc¬ 
cessfully, Jawaharlal did not intend going to Europe on release. I am 
perplexed how he got such an impression because neither did I say nor 
could I have said so. I had come to know by telegram about the 
operation only two or three days earlier but I did not know the details. 
What I said then was that I had wanted to be there at the time of the 
operation, but as the operation was already over that question did not 
arise now. How can I decide now what will happen after seven or 
eight montlis and what I shall do then? It will depend on so many 
things which are not completely under my control. But my intention 
is to come and meet you and Indu at the earliest opportunity. 

I received a short letter from Dhan Gopal—he has asked for your 
address. I will send the address—but the question is, what is your 
permanent address? You are not going to stay in Baden for long. 
Therefore, ask Madan to decide upon a permanent address which can 
be given to everyone. If the address keeps changing dafly, everyone 
cannot be kept informed. 

I am sending you a small book by Rahul Sankrityayan. There is 
nothing of importance in the book—some portions are good, some 
weak—but still it is worth reading. Its importance lies in its author and 
in the fact that it has been written in Lhasa (Tibet). Rahulji hails 
from Bihar and became a Buddhist monk a few years back. He is 
very able and dignified. He knows Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and many 
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Central Asian languages very well. He has travelled all over Europe 
and has spent many years in Tibet. I met him last year when I went 
to Bihar after the earthquake and had travelled a little with him. 
Thereafter, I was imprisoned. Some days later I learned somewhat long¬ 
ingly that he had again gone to Tibet. Later, on his return, he came to 
Allahabad and met Ranjit. Ranjit had suggested the name Rahul for 
Betty's son after him only. 

I will have an interview with Ranjit and Nan after four days—They 
are now in Khali and after meeting me they will go to Bhowali and 
then all of them will return to Allahabad. Thus, these repeated visits 
to Bhowali will come to an end. While I was writing this letter to 
you today, they sent puns, vegetables, halwa, etc., from Khali which 
is about nine or ten miles from here. 

Alongwith Indu's last letter, I received a few lines from you also, 
which you had written before the operation. You had referred in it 
to my earlier letter in which I had mentioned about my being a solitary 
traveller. You probably did not understand me properly, and it is also 
not easy to understand. It is true that I am not very happy. In fact, 
to be happy in this world is not easy for anyone who is even in the least 
sensitive, and who looks out of his narrow cirde and tries to under¬ 
stand the present world. At the most, he develops in himself an atti¬ 
tude of tolerance and keeping his goal in view, works for it. Only thus 
can he get satisfaction or happiness, whatever you may call it, but this 
happiness is not an ordinary worldly happiness. The people who under¬ 
take big tasks have to carry heavy burdens. These burdens of mine 
have gone on increasing—I was not, nor am, bothered much about them, 
but certainly there has been a change in this during the last two, three 
years and particularly during the last six months. I have started feel¬ 
ing my loneliness more acutely. That loneliness is of the mind and 
soul. I know it is my good fortune that a large number of people love 
me and give me company. But stiU there is a wide gulf between them 
and me. Remember that the greatest loneliness is felt amidst a crowd- 
not in a forest—in a crowd which can neither know nor understand. 
There is communion of mind and spirit between the people when they 
can understand each other. Zeal and courage are good things no doubt, 
but if right thinking is not there, they cannot take you far. Hindus and 
Muslims who break each other's heads and kill and murder in the name 
of religion—do they lack in zeal or courage? No knot can be untied by 
mere zeal and no intricate problem can be solved for the present-day 
world is full of such knotty problems. 

What do we aim at after all? We talk vagudy about freedom and 
so no two persons can derive the same meaning. Freedom for what and 
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foB what purpose? Freedom is not the end. It is the means for achiev¬ 
ing another end—what is that? 

I plung^ deeply into politics and obviously became a politician. Yet, 
my attention was always drawn towards other problems which are the 
real problems of this world like the human relationships, national rela¬ 
tions, the rdationship between man and man, and between man and 
woman, or the attitude of adults towards children. Taking together all 
th^e relationships, what should be the relationship among the people 
within a nation? How can there be maximum mutual cooperation, and 
ultimately, what should be the relationship between nations? These 
questions, are bigger than mere politics. Intelligent people of the world 
think about these questions, discuss them and try to resolve them. But 
of what concern are these questions to our ojuntry? We are all spiri¬ 
tually enlightened people and want to have direct personal contact with 
God. Why should we have any concern with men? People here have 
nothing to do with learning, nor with thinking or understanding. What¬ 
ever pictures have been formed in the minds during their childhood 
stick there till the end. There is not even a desire to understand. 
They are confident that they know everything and consider those who 
do not agree with them as obstinate or selfish. 

I consider all these things most stupid. Maybe it is my mistake be¬ 
cause from the beginning I received a different type of education. Ten 
or twelve years that I spent in the school or college were not of much 
importance. I got real education later, by myself and therefore whatever 
I am is a result of my own efforts. Man is a mass of ideas. Some 
people do not outgrow the ideas, formed during their childhood, what¬ 
ever their age. For more than twenty years, how many battles I have 
fought and still continue to fight in my mind. The real battlefield is in 
every person’s body and mind and decisions are made there only. Only 
their shadow falls outside. After these long years of inner turmoil, 
stru^le and deep reflection, I gradully reached certain conclusions. But 
as I went on untying the knots of my mind, I felt that I was getting 
further and further away from othere. Many of their ideas began to 
appear to me as absolutdy wrong and harmful. The gulf between them 
and me went on widening. What they considered intell^ent I thought 
it to be stupid. And so two ideas took their roots in my mind: firsti 
what is lulled the religious way is absolutely dangerous for it increases 
selfishness and suppresses the real matters of spirit. And secondly, there 
is only one remedy both for the individual and the country, and that 
is the right education. It is fundamental education which teaches one 
to think, understand and discriminate. Without this there can be no 
real progress. 
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After looking all around me and then at myself, I felt my loneliness 
more. The real journey is not of the body but of the mind and thoughts. 
One who is not mentally and spiritually one’s companion is a stranger. 
There are lots of fellow-travellers even in trains, but they are strangers. 
But sometimes you come across a stranger who immediately finds a 
place in your heart and mind. Sometimes I receive letters from stran¬ 
gers which contain some lines that straightaway appeal to my heart. 
But I rather receive these rarely. Very often nobody understands this 
or even tries to understand it. And when one does not understand 
another person there is a lack of trust and one fears him and attempts 
are made to keep oneself away from him or to hide things from him. 
Where there is no trust, it is difficult for love to sustain. 

When I have been observing such things around me then how can 
they increase my happiness or remove my loneliness? It becomes even 
difficult for me to act upon the principles I have set for my life. Dur¬ 
ing Papa’s lifetime my burden was light and I had no worries about 
domestic matters. I reli^ on him for everything. Despite the fact 
that there was a wide difference in our views, we understood each 
other a lot and there was no need for us to talk much in order to know 
what either of us desired. His death removed this great support of 
mine and one person who understood me somewhat by his love and 
intellect was no more. Then I felt my loneliness more and also the 
burden of the household. The burden was not much but some anxiety 
was there. This anxiety went on increasing because some difficulties 
came in the way of my following those principles which I wanted to 
follow. 

All these things went on affecting me. After seeing the attitude of 
my colleagues, I started feeling day by day that I will have to travel 
alone on my journey. This fact has b^n emerging more clearly before 
me for the last six months. It is apparent that this does not mean 
that I have no companions, no friends to love me or help me when I 
am tired and exhausted. But there are very few who share with me 
my thoughts and principles of life. 

You have written that in Vienna some women who were members 
of some organisation whose task it was to advise women came to meet 
you. I do not know which organisation this is—there are hundreds of 
such organisations in Europe. You will not be able to attend any con¬ 
ference till September. You should not act in haste in such matters. 
You should not undertake any such work throughout this year. Re¬ 
member one more thing. In such matters you have to proceed very 
cautiously and after a lot of thinking. You are not conversant with the 
strange conditions that prevail in Europe and taking a wrong step can do 
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more hann than good. In my opinion you should not participate in any 
conference or general meeting without Nanu's or Mile. Rolland's® advice. 
It is not so essential to attend conferences—nothing is taught or learnt 
there. It is more important that you try to understand those problems 
which are troubling Europe and the entire world. And remember that 
nothing significant can be understood quickly or without effort. One 
has to search a lot and undertake much trouble in order to know those 
things which are really worth knowing. And the more a man goes 
ahead, the longer the road appears to be. The process of learning and 
understanding can continue throughout one’s life, and should continue. 
The essential thing is to develop in oneself a thirst for learning and 
understanding which may always prod us on. One who has this thirst 
learns everywhere and in all conditions. One who does not have this 
can leam only with difficulty. The desire to do something remarkable 
often comes in the way of learning and understanding. Only learning 
before doing can enable one to walk along the right path. 

This letter has become quite long and you will get tired of reading it. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


2. Madeleine Rolland, the sister of Romain Rolland. 


26. To Kamala Nahru' 


District Jail 
Almoia 
Aug. 2, 1935 


Letter No. 6 
Dear Kamman, 

I have indicated above the number of this letter. This is the sixth 
letter since you left. I will give such numbers on every letter. Thus 
you will know easily if any letter is missing in between. So far you have 
received my first and fourth letters—possibly the fifth one also you must 


1. Kamala Nehru Papers, N.M.M,L. Original in Hindi. 
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have got by now. The second and the third have gone astray. Th^ 
may reach you later after wandering about in Vienna or Berlin. 

I sent you a brief telegram day before yesterday for your birthday which 
was yesterday. Hope you received it. 

I came to know a little about your condition from Indu's letter. She 
had not written very clearly and so I did not understand it properly. 
Madan has not written for some days. Possibly the A.P. treatment is 
being continued and will continue—occasionally, the fluid, etc., will in¬ 
crease or decrease. You must be getting tired of all these at times— 
you must be getting impatient too. This is bound to happen and 
there is nothing strange about it. But there is nothing to wbrry about 
it—a lasting cure takes time and by hurrying it takes more time rather 
than less. Tlierefore, you need not worry about this. Start walking 
about a little this summer and then your strength will increase greatly 
during the winter when it snows. You should be all right by the time 
I cornel But that is still a long way off. 

August has come again—I am reminded of the last August when all 
of a sudden, I was sent from Ddira Dun to Allahabad and released 
there for a few days. I had mentioned a hundred days at that time- 
how many hundreds are past now! At present, there is no mention at 
all about my transfer, and what mention could there be? When I 
have to be sent away, I will be sent without prior intimation. By 
chance, in the same month of August, I have been transferred for the 
second time in two years from one jail to another—from Dehra to Naini. 
These days it is raining heavily here. It has been raining continuously 
for four days—I feel somewhat tired of it—well, it will clear up in a day 
or two. 

I read in the newspaper today that Didda, Nan and Ranjit reached 
Allahabad three or four days back. Now, there is no one nearby to 
meet me. But I have heard that Bui is coming to Kumaon to visit this 
side. I do not know what she will do by yisiting these places in this 
weather, though the weather is not bad and pereonaliy I like moving 
about in the rains. If she comes this side, I may have an interview 
with her. 

I wrote to you last week that I was sending you a small book by 
Rahul Sankrityayan. There was some delay in sending it as I received 
another book by Premchand—Kurmubhoomi—and I thought I would 
send that too to you, after reading it. The parcel has been sent now. 
There is a small book of maps also in it for Indu. Premchand’s book, 
as usual, is good and bad both. Some portions are so unreal and worth¬ 
less that they make one laugh. Still, he is amsidered one of the best 
writere in Hindi, and you will be inter^ted in reading it 
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Earlier, I had made arrangements for one or two newspapers to be 
sent to you. I wonder whether they reach you or not. I had also 
written to you that, if you wanted, you could get The Bombay Chronicle 
also by writing to Upadhyaya. Probably, you did not receive that letter 
of mine. I came to know from Indu’s letter that you people do not get 
proper newspapers to read there. You are already deprived of the news 
of India and get very little news of other places too. Another problem 
is that very few foreign newspapers are allowed to enter Germany these 
days. Anyway, I have now instructed Upadhyaya to make anange- 
ments for many Indian and British newspapers. They will all come 
directly to you at Badenweiler. I have written their names in my 
letter to Indu. You write or get it written to me which papers you 
receive. I have doubts regarding one or two, whether they will be 
allowed there or not. All these newspapers, etc., will go by ordinary 
mail, not by air mail. Therefore, you will start getting them some 
days after you receive this letter. 

Remember one thing—I have written to Indu and am writing to you 
also—that you should inform the newspaper agents whenever youi 
address changes. For Indian newspapers, you should write to Upadh¬ 
yaya, and for others, directly to England. You will have to be very 
careful regarding the address. Remember that I will now be writing 
only to Badenweiler till I get a new address. 

You will now get many weeklies and monthlies, etc. As such, it is 
no use sending for a daily newspaper like The Bombay Chronicle from 
here. It would also be difficult to read a whole sheaf of papers. 

If by chance Indu leaves you and goes away somewhere—as she in¬ 
tends to—then who will give me news of you? If you can write, well 
and good, otherwise tell Madan that he should write. Whatever letters 
Indu writes to me, she should send them on to you. 

In the few lines you wrote to me from Berlin, you had expressed the 
hope that you might visit Geneva, etc., by September, and that you 
might probably attend some conference. It is obvious that this is not 
possible, and you should give up all thoughts of hurrying things like 
this. Of course, the sickness is the reason, and therefore the first thing 
is that you have to get all right. Besides this, one more thing has to 
be kept in mind. The desire to do something is good, but not the 
tendency to learn something hurriedly and start doing it. One always 
drinks of doing something but not of understanding it. Thus one 
cannot concentrate on it. Full attention should be paid to understand a 
thing, and then one will certainly act at the proper time. And for 
understanding and learning a thing, it is not necessary to go or wander 
anywhere. If a person makes his mind receptive, he can learn anywhere. 
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A child’s mind is most receptive and so he learns most quickly. As he 
grows, the flexibility and receptiveness of his mind decrease, and so it 
becomes more diflScult for him to learn. That is why it is said that 
every individual’s personality is made in his childhood. It becomes 
difficult to change him later. Some people—they are few—remain some¬ 
what like students throughout their lives and keep their minds open. I 
think this capability is present in me to some extent. 

Therefore, the important thing is that instead of making vague attempte 
to learn something, one should keep one’s mind fully receptive and 
keep its windows open. If this is there then there is no need of other 
efforts. The eyes see by themselves, the ears hear and the mind absorbs. 
It is obvious that in your present state of health, no doctor will give 
you permission to study, nor is it necessary. You just keep an open 
mind and with ease try to understand Europe, whatever aspect of it 
comes before you. It is a very complex thing, but still we can imbibe 
certain things of it easily. Talk to the girl—Mrs. Geissler—who stays 
with you—gradually develop the subjects of the talk—take interest in 
divene subjects—and put questions to her. If you get the chance to 
meet other people, then talk similarly to them also. You can under¬ 
stand Europe far better in this manner than by merely reading books 
or attending conferences occasionally. No knowledge comes by itself— 
everything has to be learnt—even sweeping. Man learns very little at 
school and college. Only the mind is somewhat trained and disciplined 
there. We can learn only from ouf own lives and from the hundreds of 
people whom we meet, provided we make friends with the life and meet 
it with open arms and mind. If we close our mind tightly beforehand 
and do not let the light outside enter it, then how will its darkness be 
removed? 

Therefore, do not worry at all that you are unable to get up and run 
about and leam some special things. Many people think that a man 
learns specially during sickness because, first, he has time and is at ease, 
and secondly, the mind is more receptive at this time., 

I have written lots of other things, good and bad, in my letter to 
Indu. They are meant for you also—what is the use of repeating them. 

I am enclosing letters for Indu and Madan. 

Lov^ 


Yours, 

Jawahar 
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27. V. K. Krishna Manon* 


Badenwdler 

15.11.35 


My dear Menon, 

On niy arrival here I discovered that my wife had had a setback and 
was again running a high temperature. Almost for the whole period of my 
absence she had kept remarkably well. But this was evidently too good 
to last and two days before our return her condition deteriorated. Noth¬ 
ing very serious has happened so far and perhaps we must expect these 
ups and downs. Nevertheless this kind of thing is depressing both for 
her and for us. And it delays the transfer to Switzerland. Today there 
was an aspiration and irrigation and very probably her temperature will 
fall tomorrow and she will keep tolerably well for a week or so. I 
suppose there is nothing to be done accept to carry on in the way and 
wait. 

My visit to England tired and exhausted me for the time being but 
I have recovered after two nights’ rest. At the same time I found it 
rather stimulating also. It was my first experience of activity of a sort 
after two years of seclusion and I always find this exhilarating. I met 
many people who interested me—and, alas, many more who did not. 
I am not in the habit of hurling complimentary epithets at people, 
but you will understand me when I tell you that it was a delight for 
me to come in personal touch with you. I would have been very much 
at sea without you to turn to in London and I am very grateful to you 
for all the trouble you took over me inspite of your ill health. Do get 
well soon. 

Your wonderful grapes have been greatly appreciated here and my 
wife took to them immediately. She wants me to thank you for them. 

I found a great pile of letters awaiting me here and I am vainly try¬ 
ing to deal with them. It is a trial to carry on without any secretarial 
or other assistance. It is not even possible to get a typist in Badenwdler. 
Indeed this place is gradually curling itself up to go to sleep for the 
winter. The few shops are being boarded up and the streets are desert¬ 
ed. Cheerful prospect in store for us! 

Letters from India tell a woeful tale and ask me when I shall return, 
as if I would make much difference. But the call from India grows 

1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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and I feel it in my bones and some day or other it will be too strong 
to resist. 

Again I must repeat—get wdl soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

Hie election results must have come out nearly 24 hours ago, but here 
in this sleepy comer of the world we do not know them yet. Of the 
articles I left with you I understand that two—‘The Solidarity of Islam” 
and “The Aga Khan”—have appeared in the November number of The 
Modern Review.^ 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 6, pp. 468-474. 


28. To Padmaja Naidu' 


Badenweiler 

23-12-1935 


Bebee my dear. 

It is long since I have written to you. Your letter came about thr^ 
weeks ago and it hovered in my mind day-after-day and yet I did not 
write. Why I do not quite know, except that I wanted to sit down 
with it with some peace of mind and that peace of mind was absent. 
I went to Paris also for a while and then busied myself into a revision 
of my new book—a heavy task which I did not like. All my days were 
spent with Kamala and then till very late at night I sat with my 
manuscript and read wl:|at I had written in the long solitudes of prison. 

But this morning, very early, as the dawn was creeping over the snow- 
covered hill-sides and I was budging along heavily in the snow, 1 
thought of you again and the desire to write to you became strong. 
Now I sit in a room adjoining Kamala’s while she sleeps or li» in a 
semi-conscious condition. Outside it is snowing again and a haze covers 
the landscape; it is very beautiful and peaceful, but the peace is more 
of death than of life, and only a few birds, hopping about in the snow, 
bring life and activity to the scene. 


1. Padmaja Naidu Papeis, N.M.M.L. 
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You may know perhaps the fate of Kamala before this reaches you, 
or she may still hover on the edge of life. But it seems hardly conceiv¬ 
able that she will return from the brink of the precipice. She has gone 
too far. Her face is beautiful still and her eyes look sorrowfully and 
beckon, but her body is terribly thin and emaciated. But the face also, 
with all its child-like innocence and beauty, has lost the vital look which 
it so bravely carried throughout these long struggles. Perhaps it is as well 
that the struggle is ending, one wearies of an unceasing conflict with 
nature and its innumerable weapons, a conflict without peace or har¬ 
bourage. Nature is still all-powerful. 

I am sorry to learn that circumstances have led you away from Hyder¬ 
abad and that the 'Golden Threshold' is no longer your home. Home 
has begun to have a curious sound for me. Where is a home for any 
of us, for you, for me? We may find a shelter and even affection with 
people who care for us, if we are fortunate. But we wander still, in spirit 
and mind, if not in body, nomads with no fixed abode, exiles everywhere. 
But one lesson you have helped to teach me, all unconsciously, and 
that is how to smile when the heart is heavy and the body bent. Your 
radiant smile has never left you, whatever happened, and I feel sure 
that it never will. In the dry deserts of life it is something to have 
these oases. 

Indu is here. She came only a short while ago from her Swiss School 
for her Christmas vacation. For a year or a little less she will remain 
in Switzerland. After that I am not sure. She may later on go to 
Oxford, she may go to Paris, or she may try to fit in both, one after 
the other. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


29. To Padmaja Naidu* 


Lausanne 

162.1936 

Bebee dear. 

Your very enthusiastic letta-. Why this overflowing enthusiasm? I 
am afraid 1 did not grow at all excited when I heard that I had been 

1. Padmaja Naidu Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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dected President.* The news came to me first by telephone from 
Reuter’s office and I don’t think I was affected by it to any marked 
extent. I was busy and occupied with an interesting conversation which 
filled my mind much more. But then I am a very prosaic individual 
and you are a poet. 

Anyway, what do you expect me to do as President? What wonders 
are likely to happen? Do not expect much if you would not be dis¬ 
appointed. Miracles do not happen, except sometimes in our heart, 
and the world of politics does not encourage wholesomeness or idealism. 

Kamala has been doing well since she came here. I hardly dare be 
sanguine after so many relapses and setbacks, and yet it does seem that 
she is definitely a little better. 

I shall soon be in India and more and more Europe seems to fade 
away in my mind. And yet the two are inextricably mixed up and I 
cannot think of one apart from the other. 

I sail by the K.L.M. plane from Marseilles on February 29th, leap 
year’s day, another symbol or portent for you! On the 4th March 
morning at 8 a.m. I am due to reach Allahabad if the Mediterranean 
or the deserts of Western Asia do not swallow me. I do not know 
what I shall do after that or how long I shall stay at home. Probably 
I shall remain there for five days or so and then go to Bapu. I am, or 
shall be, largely in the hands of Rajendra Babu and Bapu during these 
early days. Come and meet me if you can. It will be a great joy to 
see you again. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawahar 


2. Reference is to Jawaharlal’s election as President of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, p. 87. 
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Adrak 

ginger 


Baz bhatta 

a Kashmiri preparation of 
rice and vegetables 

fried 

Dangal • 

a wrestling'inatch 


Halwa 

a sweetmeat made of flour, 
and ghee 

sugar 

Puri 

unleavened fried bread 


Sanchalak 

secretary 


Tanashah 

a dictator 
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344, 465, 467, 497, Congress policy 
towards, 467, 472-473, cooperatives in, 
475-476, 546, 568, 571, cottage and 
village industries in, 71-72, 86, 

110-111, 546-547, education in, 347, 
545-546, giving help to, 14, 35, 126, 
340, 369, 415, 430, 479, 554; on 
Chinese people, 1, 11, 14, 37, 53, 144, 
157, 248, 364-365, 367, 377, 438-439, 
545, 566; on Christianity in China, 315, 
in India, 315; on Civic Defence 
League, 147-148; on colonial empires 
of Britain and France, 310; on coming 
out of jail, 1, 7-8, 18; on comman¬ 
deering premises of educational 
institutions for war purposes, 346-347, 
371, 567; on communal problem, 18, 
325-326, 509-511, 516-517, and 

British Government, 410; on common 
ism and socialism, 136; on Commtmist 
Party of India, 615; on Communists, 
330, and Congress, 504-505; on Com¬ 
munists and socialists, 496-497; on 
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Congress, 2, 27, 81, 87, 156, 510-311, 
320, 323, 328, 332, 370, 410-411, 565, 
576, and British Government, 48, 64, 
139, 150, 222, 236, 342-343, 379, 
386-389, 398,and Cripps Mission, 186, 
221, 227-229, 233-235, 243, 253, 405, 
430, and foreign agression, 90, 235, 
357, 388-391, 398, and the Muslim 
League, 407, and nonviolence, 24, 34, 
and the United Nations, 396-397, 400; 
on Congress and the War, 5, 10, 13, 
47, 52-54, 88-90, 135, 139, 171-172, 
188-189, 247-248, 251-253, 262; 

Congress constructive policy, 164; on 
Congress demand and American or 
Chinese intervention, 424; on Congress 
foreign policy, 331-332, 340, 342, 413; 
on Congress in the Punjab, 320-321; 
on Congressmen and the Communists, 
299; on Congressmen and Congress 
programme, 489-490; on Congress 
policy regarding political situation, 6, 
55, 116, 577, and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
visit to India, 468; on Congress policy 
regarding industrialisation, 328; on 
Congress reaction to the British and 
British policy, 15; on Congress Working 
Committee, 75, banning of its resolu¬ 
tions, 272-273, its meeting, 492, its 
decisions, 468-469, various resolutions 
passed by it, 74, 336-337, 405-407, 
410. 412, 414, 426, 429-430; on a 
constituent assembly for India, 77; on 
constitution of India, 442-443, 527; on 
construction of Congress Bhavan in 
West Krishna district, 499; on 
cooperatives, 567, 616; on cottage 
industries, 546, 571, and large-scale 
industries, 570; on Cripps Mission, 
184-185, 187-199, 202-220, 229-230, 
628-629, questions relating to consti¬ 
tutional changes, 204-205, 210, 219, 
constitution-making body, 189, 199, 

defence, 185, 187, 190-192, 195, 
197-199, 202-206, 209-210, 212-217, 
Dominion Status, 184, 199, Indian 
states, 191, National Government, 
206-208, 210-211, 217-220, 230, non¬ 
accession issue, 184-185, 18^192, 194, 
196, 199; on Cripps Miron’s effect and 


failure, 232, 235, 237, 249, 277, 302. 
403-405; on crowd control, 87; on 
Daily Herdd’s attack on Congress, 419; 
on daughter, 629-631, 634, 636-638, 
649-650, 653, 656-657, 674, 678, 
680, 683, 693, her marriage, 515, 623, 
625, ceremony to be performed, 
626-627, messages of congratulations, 
628; on declarations about the consti¬ 
tutional status of India, 248; on defence 
loan, 62; on defence of India, 329, 
and the Indian people, 208, 213, 
222-224, 229, 231, 248-249, 252-254, 
256, 258-259, 261-262, 283, 285, 
342-345, 427; on democracy, 314; on 
detention without trial, 587; on detenus, 
145, 300, 330, 621; on developing 
people’s spirit of resistance, 384-385, 
403, 410, 413; on disarmament, 4-5, 
13; on discipline in Congress, 330, 
377; on district conferences, 376; on 
Dominion Status, 31, 176, 310; on 
Duncan Greenlees's request for a job, 
638; on Edward Thompson’s sugges¬ 
tions, 72-73; on empires, 333-334; 
on empires of future, 63; on 
engineers’ task, 556-557; on England, 
30-31, 106, 253, 378, 604; on 

European War, 30; on evacuation 
from Bengal districts, 240; on evacua¬ 
tion from Calcutta in panic, 254; on 
evacuation orders by government, 
257-258, 268-269, 595; on evacuees, 
145-146, 167-168, 177-178, 239-240, 
251, 255-257, 264-268, 271-272, 286, 
295, 302, 335, 342, and their chQdren, 
298, 355; on fascism and Nazism, 369; 
on federation of America and Eng^nd, 
31; on federation of China, India, Iraq 
and other countries, 468, 479; on 
flag-hoisting incident at Allahabad 
University, 524-525; on food problem, 
565; on foreign invasion, 55, 376, 383; 
on foreign periodicals, 667-668; on 
foreign rule, rebellion against, 39; on 
Forward Bloc, 255; on forward policy 
of British Government, 608-609; on 
France, 30, 63, 163, 604; on Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; 171, 200; on faeedom, 
684-685, American and British types. 
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77; on free India and United Nations, 
431-452; on Frieda Das, 66+, on the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, 599-600; 
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future, 582-583, future world organisa¬ 
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Hutheesing, 630; on guarantee of 
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613, 643-645, 648, 650, 654, 657, 
659-660, 663, 665, 669-671, 673-674, 
679, 684-686; on Hindu Mahasabha, 
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425; on Hindu-Muslim problem, 174, 
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658, 665, 668, 676; on his arrest, trial 
and imprisonment for delivering 
speeches in Gorakhpur, 102-103, 
551-552, 554-555; on history, sartorial 
interpretation of, 641; on his work, 
630; on hoarding of foodgrains and 
looting of grain shops, 85-86, on 
holding conferences, 560; on Iftikhar- 
uddin’s views about Pakistan, 300; on 
Imam Husain Day, 604-605; on 
inclusion of some independent-minded 
people in the British Cabinet, 138; on 
independence for India, 3-^, 10, 
12-13, 32, 43. 75, 142, 232, 283, 
324-325, 353-354, 376-377, 382-383, 
386-387, 398, 418, 428-429, 438-441, 
482, 497, 522-523, and the world, 
18-19, 46-47; on independent India 
and the War, 370-371; On India, 


130-131, 169-170, 606, approach of 
War to, 17, 61-62, 107-108, 161, and 
programme of self-protection and self- 
sufiBciency, 56-57, 72, 76, 78, 85-88, 
90-91, 96-98, 108-113, 135-136, 149, 
159-161, 166, 236-237, 254, 260, 
267, 270-271, 274-275, 324, 337-338, 
376-378, 385, 470, 476, 555, constru¬ 
ctive programme, 56, 76^ 88, 90, deve¬ 
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tries, 57, 72, 86, 98, 109-111, 237, 
division of cities and rural areas into 
small units and cooj^ration among 
residents for protection work, 166, 254, 
formation of cooperatives, 160, growing 
of foodcrops, 57, 98, 108-109, 160, 
237, 254, 476, khadi production, 109, 
237, organisation of Shanti sena, 237, 
organisation of volunteers in rural and 
urban areas, 57, 76, 78, 90-91, 112, 
135-136, 149, 159, 555, selling of 
grains at fair prices without hoarding, 
57, 85-86, 97, 108, 160, strengthening 
and extension of Congress organisation 
in villages and towns, 56, 78, 87-88, 
96-97, 111-113, 161; on India and 
America, 194, 308, 328-329, 605-606; 
on India and Asiatic countries, 432; 
on India and Britain, 107, 140, 316, 
333; on India and British Empire, 
12-13; on India and China, 21, 107, 
143, 169-170, 230, 465-466, 476, 
478-482, and Russia, 131, 142, 567; 
on India and China and the West, 
130; on India and the East and West 
Asian countries, 13; on India and 
Europe, 694; on India and Russia, 107, 
140-141; on India and the War, 3, 
5, 9, 123, 127, 172-173, 277, 279, 
334-335; on Indian army, 25, 158, 
176, 279, 366; on Indian culture, 59; 
on Indian labourer in Malaya, 70-71, 
125; on Indian nationalism, 8, and 
British imperialist structure, 301; on 
Indian people and the anti-fascist 
forces, ^9; on Indian princes, 154, 
536; on Indian situation, 373, 604; on 
Indian states, 181-182, 531-532, 

537-539, 541; on Indian unity, 

315-316, 327, 519-520, 522, 538-539; 
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on Indian villagers and the War, 195; 
on India’s poverty, 109-110; on India’s 
problem, 131, 154-155, and the 

attitude of Western world to it, 518, 
on India’s problem and the world, 
168, 176-177, 247; on India’s struggle 
for freedom, 19, 27-28, 40-42, 44, 78, 
128, 377, 411, 478, 552; on individual 
satyagraha, 35-36, 42, 68, 83-84, 89, 
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172, 528, 475, 548-549, 566, 572; 
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national situation, 133; on introduc¬ 
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Iqbal, Sit Mohammad, 641-642; on 
jail-going, 658, 662-663; on jail inter¬ 
views, 652, 665; on jail life, 18, 622, 
670; on Jamnalal Bajaj, his death. 
156, 470, 602-603, his press inter¬ 
view, 683; on Japan, 248, her attack 
on Malaya, 42-43, her entry into 
war, 10, her possible invasion of India, 
225, 249, 263, 268, 312, 328, 474; 
on Jinnah, 384, 512, his suggestions 
for withdrawal of Allahabad resolu¬ 
tion, 516-517, meeting him for solu¬ 
tion of Hindu-Muslim problem, 371- 
372; on Jodhpur state, 539-540; on 
jubilation over Axis success, 322-323; 
on Kamala Nehru, 643, 647, 652, 
654, 656, 672-678, 680-682, 686-691, 
693-694; on Kashmir, 540-541; on 
keeping armies, 25-26; on kisans, 116, 
660; on kisan sabhas, 558-561; on 
Krishna Menon, V.K., 355, 691, 

payments to him for his cables, 577; 
on labourers’ demands, 70; on labour 
welfare, 610; on lack of queue habit 
among Indians, 86-87; on language 
question, 137-138, 316; on large- 
scale industry, 546; on Larkharati 
Duniya, 603; on learning and under¬ 
standing, 687, 689-690; on learning 
German, 667; on legislation to regu¬ 
late sartorial and other appearance 
of a poet, 641; on Leilamani Naidu, 


641, 643; on letter writing, 635, 682; 
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on lighter industries, 570-571; on 
Linlithgow’s invitation to Jinnah and 
others to meet Chiang Kai-shek, 472; 
on Louis Arthur Johnson’s role, 201, 
230-231; on Louis Fischer's proposed 
meeting with Mahatma Gandhi, 
632-633; on Madras Congress Legis¬ 
lature Party’s resolution, 239; on 
Mahatma Gandhi, 2, 4, 22-24, 27, 
34, 36, 41-42, 49, 61, 66-68, 82-84, 
103-104, 245, 328, 354-355, 357-358, 
368-369, 374, 409, 412, 423-424, 
428, 431, 448, 450-451, 471-474, 
485-487, 569, 623, 626, 645-646. 
655, his advice to Assam Congress¬ 
men, 68, his constructive programme, 
56, 98-99, his contemplated mass 
movement, 351-352, 367, 382-383, 
385, his differences with the Congress 
Working Committee, 60-61, 67-68, 
73-74, 78, 81-82, 93-94, 113-114, 
469, 576-577, his draft war resolu¬ 
tion, 286-289, his 'Quit India’ slogan, 
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and Japanese aggression, 356-357, 
359-363; on Marxism, 497; on mass 
civil disobedience, 35; on medical 
missions, 340-341; on minorities’ 
status in Constituent Assembly, 7; 
on minority question, 154, 309-310, 
521-522; on misery and sorrow, 661; 
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269; on Motilal Nehru, 647-651, 
654-655, 668, 686, writing about him, 
663; on motion of censure in the British 
Parliament, 380; on Muslim League, 
6-7, 323, 425, settlement with it, 
460-461, 515-516, 523; on Narendra 
Deva, 633; on national flag, 101; on 
national government, 413; on 
National Herald, 578, 580-581, 

Chalapathi Rau’s resignation from it; 
578-579, demand and forfeiture of 
its security, 354, 580, its editorial 
department, 576, on R.K. Dalmia’s 
monetary contribution to iL 575; on 
nationalism and internationalism, 
303-305, 317; on National Planning 
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Committee, 562, and British Govern¬ 
ment, 40; on National War Fund, 
256, 455; on new' world order, 9, 561; 
on non-European cooperation in war 
effort in South Africa, 252; on non¬ 
violence, 4, 15, 26, 34, 67, 77, 95, 
365-366; on nonviolence and aggres¬ 
sion, 61; on nonviolence and defence 
of India, 24, 176, 328; on North 
West Frontier Province, 499, 607- 
609; on old and new world order, 
469; on 'open town’, 627-628; on 
Orissa, bye-election in, 492, politics 
in, 491; on Padmaja Naidu, 635, 642- 
643, 645-646, 653, 662, 665-667, 
693; on Pakistan proposal, 294-295, 
323; on parallel government, 135; on 
parliamentary activity, 6; on parti¬ 
tioning India, 106, 322, 520-521, 
526-527; on party differences, 485; 
on Pathans, 609; on people’s war and 
imperialist war, 260, 300, 343, 497; 
on Pioneer, 647; on planning, 571; 
on pledge of independence, 99; on 
Political Department, 535-536; on 
politics, 77-78; on Poona Offer, 33; 
on post-war world, 248; on Prem- 
chand, 681; on press censorship in 
Bengal, 258; on problem of food sup¬ 
plies, 164-166; on programme of 
work for Congressmen in U.P., 117- 
121; on proposal for British with¬ 
drawal from India, 378-379, and 
China's struggle, 365-366; on propo¬ 
sal for establishing a National Aca¬ 
demy of Social Sciences, 614-615; on 
provincial governments’ orders on news¬ 
papers, 588-593; on provisional national 
government, 154, 175-176, 401-403, 
440-443; on Punjab Government’s 
Order on the Pratap, 589-593; on 
Quetta and Baluchistan earthquake, 
676; on Quit India movement, 366- 
367, 396-397, 400, 406, 408-410, 
415-418, 422-424, 431, 448-453, 
457, 459, and students, 426; on Quit 
India resolution, 454, 45^60; on 
Rabindranath Tagore, 617-618, his 
message to the world, 618,- and 
Mahatma Gandhi, 618; on racial 


equality, 175; on Rahul Sankrityayan, 
683-684; on railway travdling, 354; 
on Rajagopalachari, C., 321-322, 325, 
327, 356, 371, 502, his resolution at 
Allahabad A.I.C.C., 294-295, his 

speeches, 15-16, 91-92; on reading 
books, 664, 667; on reading books of 
travel in jail, 663-664; on Reginald 
Maxwell, 303; on release of political 
prisoners, 2, 8, 10, 26, 36-37, 51; on 
religion, 315; on religious way, 685; 
on revolution, 556; on Rewa affair, 
535-537; on tight education,* 685; on 
rumours about comments made by 
him in jail regarding work outside, 
655; on Russia, 1, 11, 21-22, 29-31, 
38, 52-53, 90, 141, 144, 150, 248, 
253, 299, 344, 377-378, 438-439, 
565-567, goodwill mission to, 414, 
helping her, 14, 35, 126, 415, 554; 
on Russian appeal to side with the 
Allies, 135; on Russo-American and 
Russo-British pacts, 344; on sangathan, 
69; on Sankey Declaration, 58-59; on 
Sanskrit, 649; on Sarojini Naidu, 642, 
644; on satyagraha and satyagrahis, 
7, 42, 69, 83-84, 89, 102, 114; on 
scorched earth policy, 226-227; on 
self-dependence, 673; on Shaukat Ali, 
652; on Shaukat Usmani’s detention, 
594; on shirshasana, 656; on shout¬ 
ing of slogans, 477; on Sind consti¬ 
tutional issue, 488, 490-491; on 
singing of national songs at Bombay 
A.I.C.C., 503-504; on Siva’s picture, 
671; on socialism, 77; on Soviet sys¬ 
tem of government, 21; on stabbing 
of a boy at Allahabad station, 660; 
on Stafford Cripps, 215, 218, 236- 
237, 241-242, 297, 303, 426, 588, 
his broadcast to America, 420-422, 
his press conference, 230-231, 238- 
239; on state control and ownership, 
571; on students, 2, 32, 78, 115-116, 
601-602, and war, 136-137, 163; 
on Students Federation, 600, and All 
India Students Federation, 602; on 
Subhas Chandra Bose, 225-226, 262- 
263, 495-496; on sugar-cane growers, 
550-553; on sugar-mill workers, 553- 
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554; on suggestions for a declaration 
by British and U.S. leaders for a new 
world order, 174-175; on Sultan 
Ahmed, 38; on supporters of total 
nonviolence, 77; on Syed Mahmud’s 
book on the Hindu-Muslim problem, 
511-515, his wife’s interview .'with 
him in jail, 648, 657; on Tej B^adur 
Sapru’s proposal for a round table 
conference, 424; on time as measure 
of world progress, 16-17; on transfer 
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132-133, • 173; on Turkey, 65; on 
Uday Shankar’s dance, 671; on un¬ 
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pany, 670; on understanding signifi¬ 
cance of world events, 17, 316-317; 
on United Nations and India, 226, 
229, 306; on United Nations and 
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446-449; on U.P., 635-636; on U.P. 
Congress, 495-497; on U.P. Govern¬ 
ment’s arrest of Congress leaders, 344; 
on U.P.P.C.C. executive council 
meeting, 485-486; on U.P.P.C.C. 
resolution, 330, 336, and Balkrishna 
Sharma’s amendment, 330-332; on 
United States of America, 131, 169, 
378, her forces in India, 404; on 
unity, 17; on use of his pictures and 
speeches in government publicity, 
241, 250, 312-313; on Vande- 

mataram’s style of singing, 503; on 
Viceroy’s Executive Council’s India- 
nisatiop, 6, 66; on Viceroy’s and 
other government officials’ houses, 
595; on Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 655; 
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on visiting Kulu, 631-632, Sri Lanka, 
659, U.S.A., 226, 318-319, 329, 

339, 353, 634; on his visit to China, 
481, England, 691; on the war, 9, 
20, 25, 30, 38, 62, 107, 134, 142, 
155, 329, 403, 458, 477, 518, its 
causes, 129-130, 133-134, 143-144, 
170, its outcome, 44, 62, 105, 107, 
129, 134, 144, 253, 314, require¬ 
ments for its strategy, 174; on the 
war and constructive programme, 56, 
on the war and curtailment of rafl 
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